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EXPLANATORY  SPEECH 


OF  THE 


Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  following  is  an  accurate  translation  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  Baron  Komura  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  23rd  instant: — 

Gentlemen: — It  is  a  great  honour  to  me  to  make 
a  brief  statement  before  this  House  regarding  the 
course  of  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Russia 
from  the  commencement  to  their  termination.  These 
negotiations  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  year  and  are 
of  a  most  complicated  nature.  Now  I  will  try  to 
briefly  explain  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  main  points  of 
these  negotiations. 

When,  upon  the  sudden  outbreak  in  North  China 
of  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900,  the  Powers  sent  forces 
to  Chihli  for  the  relief  of  their  representatives  and 
nationals,  and  were  taking  action  in  harmonious  co¬ 
operation,  Russia  despatched  a  large  army  into  Man¬ 
churia  and  finally  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  that 
province.  She  repeatedly  declared  at  the  time  that 
this  despatch  of  troops  was  simply  for  suppressing  the 
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Chinese  insurgents,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China  in  Manchuria,  and  that  consequently  her  occu¬ 
pation  of  that  province,  which  was  the  result  of 
inevitable  circumstances,  was  intended  to  be  merely 
temporary.  Nevertheless,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
she  tried  to  induce  China  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  a 
nature  tending  to  impair  China’s  sovereignty  and 
incompatible  with  the  treaty  rights  of  the  powers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  each  occasion  the  Imperial  Government 
warned  both  Russia  and  China,  and  Russia  finally 
concluded,  in  April,  1902,  a  convention  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  Manchuria.  In  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  Russia  commenced 
to  prepare  for  the  restoration,  and,  in  fact,  a  partial 
evacuation  had  already  been  effected,  when  in  April 
last  year  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  her  attitude, 
and  not  only  were  the  withdrawal  of  her  forces  from 
Manchuria  and  the  restitution  of  the  administration 
to  China  suspended,  but  also  various  additional  con¬ 
ditions  were  demanded  from  China.  This  action  is 
believed  to  have  been  due  to  divided  counsels  in 
Russian  Government  circles  regarding  the  solution 
of  the  Manchurian  question,  and  to  the  subsequent 
ascendency  of  the  party  in  favour  of  permanent 
occupation. 

The  development  of  affairs  in  Manchuria  received 
the  most  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  maintenance  of  the  independence 
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and  territorial  integrity  of  Corea  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  safety  and  repose  of  this  Empire 
and  is  in  fact  our  traditional  policy;  while  in  the 
event  of  the  absorption  of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  the 
separate  existence  of  Corea  would  be  constantly  men¬ 
aced  and  the  firm  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East  would  become  impossible.  The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  Empire,  deemed  it  necessary  for  consoli¬ 
dating  the  peace  of  the  Extreme  East  and  for  securing 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Empire  to  open,  as  soon 
as  possible,  negotiations  with  Russia  with  a  view  to  a 
friendly  definition  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
in  Manchuria  and  Corea  where  those  interests  meet, 
and  thereby  to  remove  every  cause  of  future  conflict 
between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  instructed  their  Representative  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  July  28th,  1903,  to  bring  their  wishes  to 
the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government  and  to  request 
the  latter’s  concurrence.  The  Russian  Government 
willingly  assented,  and  the  Russian  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  announced  that  he  had  obtained  Imperial 
authority  to  open  negotiations  on  the  subject.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  1 2th  August  last,  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  presented  to  the  Russian  Government  through 
their  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  proposals  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Corea. 
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2.  Mutual  engagement  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  in  China  and  Corea. 

3.  Reciprocal  recognition  of  Japan’s  preponderating 
interests  in  Corea  and  Russia’s  special  interests  in 
railway  enterprises  in  Manchuria,  and  mutual  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  respective  rights  of  Japan  and  Russia  to 
take  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
above-mentioned  interests  so  far  as  they  do  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  principle  of  Article  I  and  Article  II. 

4.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
Japan  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  Corea  in  the 
interests  of  reform  and  good  government. 

5.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  impede 
the  eventual  extension  of  the  Corean  railway  into 
southern  Manchuria  so  as  to  connect  with  the  East 
China  and  the  Shanhaikwan-Newchwang  lines. 

About  ten  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  which  the  above  are  essential  points,  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  suddenly  sug¬ 
gested  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  negotiations  to 
Tokio.  The  Imperial  Government,  however,  not 
only  from  the  consideration  that  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  would  be  facilitated  by  conducting  them 
at  the  Russian  capital,  but  also  in  view  of  the  changes 
effected  in  the  Russian  administrative  organization  in 
Manchuria  and  the  erection  of  a  viceroyalty  of  the 
Far  East,  apprehended  that  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
negotiations  to  Tokio  would  not  conduce  to  a  satis- 
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factor)-  understanding.  They  accordingly  repeatedly 
objected  to  the  proposed  transfer,  but  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  insistent,  assigning 
as  the  reason  for  his  attitude  the  Czar’s  contemplated 
trip  abroad,  etc.  Again,  when  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  requested  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  accept  in  principle  our  proposals  as  a  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  he  only  agreed  to  take  them  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russian  counter-proposals  as  such  basis.  The 
Imperial  Government,  deeming  it  disadvantageous  to 
delay  any  longer  the  opening  of  discussions,  agreed 
at  length  to  transfer  the  seat  of  negotiations,  and 
requested  the  Russian  Government  to  present  as  soon 
as  possible  their  counter  proposals.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  a  month  later,  the  3rd  October,  that  the  said 
counter-proposals  were  presented. 

In  those  counter-proposals  Russia,  while  having  no 
objection  to  engage  to  respect  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Corea,  declined  to  extend  the 
same  engagement  to  China,  and,  so  far  from  consent¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that 
country,  requested  Japan  to  acknowledge  Manchuria 
and  its  littoral  as  entirely  outside  her  sphere  of 
interest.  She  further  proposed  various  restrictions 
upon  Japan’s  freedom  of  action  in  Corea;  for  instance 
while  recognizing  Japan’s  right  to  despatch  troops, 
when  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  her  interests 
in  Corea,  Russia  demanded  previous  notice  in  case  of 


such  despatch,  and  she  refused  to  allow  Japan  to  use 
any  portion  of  Corean  territory  for  strategical  pur¬ 
poses.  She  went  so  far,  in  fact,  as  to  propose  to 
establish  a  neutral  zone  covering  all  Corean  territory 
north  of  the  39th  parallel,  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  Corean  Empire. 

But,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of 
Corea,  and  as  such  maintenance  was  none  other  than 
a  principle  which  had  been  voluntarily  and  repeatedly 
declared  by  Russia  herself,  and  moreover  as  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  keep  uninjured  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  all  the  Powers  concerned,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  engagement  to  respect  treaty 
rights,  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  maintain 
to  the  end  their  proposal  on  that  subject,  and  neces¬ 
sary  amendments  to  other  Articles  were  also  made. 
For  instance,  the  imposition  of  any  restriction  on 

Japan  in  sending  troops  to  Corea  should  be  struck 
out.  A  neutral  zone,  if  it  was  to  be  created,  should 
be  established  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line 

between  Manchuria  and  Corea  with  the  same  extent 
either  way — i.  e.,  fifty  kilometres  on  each  side.  With 
these  amendments  several  interviews  took  place  with 
Baron  Rosen  from  the  6th  October  last,  and  as  the 
result  of  repeated  discussions,  in  which  some  of  our 

amendments  were  accepted  while  as  to  others  no 

agreement  was  arrived  at,  our  definitive  amendments 
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were  presented  to  Baron  Rosen  on  the  30th  of  that 
month,  and  the  Russian  Government  were  asked  to 
consider  them.  Although  we  frequently  pressed  for 
an  answer,  the  Russian  reply  was  again  greatly  de¬ 
layed  and  it  only  reached  us  on  the  nth  December. 
This  embodied  the  and  Russian  counter-proposals. 

If  the  regret  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  such  de¬ 
lay  was  deep,  their  disappointment  at  the  contents  of 
the  reply,  when  it  was  received,  was  still  more  pro¬ 
found,  for  in  it  the  clauses  relating  to  Manchuria  were 
completely  suppressed,  thus  restricting  the  proposed 
convention  entirely  to  Corea,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  original  demands  regarding  the  neutral  zone  and 
the  non-employment  of  Corean  territory  for  strategical 
purposes  were  again  revived.  But  the  object  of  the 
convention  was,  as  above  stated,  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  future  conflict  by  a  definitive  settlement  of 
all  questions  between  the  two  countries  at  points  where 
their  interests  meet,  and  if  Manchuria  were  placed 
outside  the  purview  of  the  arrangement,  and  a  moiety 
of  the  problem  were  thus  to  remain  unsolved,  the 
result  would  plainly  be  at  variance  with  the  aims  for 
which  the  negotiations  were  inaugurated.  Consequently, 
on  the  2 1st  of  December  last,  the  Imperial  Government 
asked  the  Government  of  Russia  to  reconsider  then- 
position  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria,  and  again  re¬ 
quested,  with  respect  to  Corea,  the  suppression  of 
the  restrictions  as  to  the  employment  of  Corean  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  they  also  proposed  the  entire  deletion  of 


the  clause  relating  to  a  neutral  zone,  as  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that,  if  Russia  would  not  agree  to  its  extension 
into  Manchuria,  it  would  be  only  fair  not  to  create  it 
in  Corea. 

The  Russian  Government  gave  their  reply  on  the 
6th  of  January,  in  which  they  still  adhered  to  their 
original  proposals  as  regards  Corea,  and  on  condition 
that  those  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  they  offered  to  agree  to  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  stipulating  that  Russia  would  not  impede  the 
enjoyment  by  Japan  and  other  Powers  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  acquired  under  existing  treaties  with 
China.  This  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  a  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  Russia  regarding  Manchuria, 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  so,  for  Russia  made  it  con¬ 
ditional  on  certain  propositions  regarding  Corea  to 
which  Japan  could  never  agree.  Again,  no  stipula¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made  as  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Manchuria,  and  the  above-mentioned  clause,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  assurances  concerning  territorial  integrity, 
would  be  practically  valueless.  Accordingly,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  recognizing  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  causing  Russia  to  engage  herself  to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Manchuria,  and  finding  no 
margin  for  further  concession  in  regard  to  Corea,  de¬ 
cided  to  firmly  insist  upon  their  amendments,  and 
once  more  requested  on  the  13th  January  last  recon¬ 
sideration  by  the  Russian  Government.  They  subse¬ 
quently  repeatedly  instructed  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
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St.  Petersburg  to  ask  for  a  reply.  The  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  did  not  give  any  answer,  neither 
did  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Kurino  held  so  late  as  the  31st 
January,  afford  even  an  indication  as  to  the  date  whereon 
the  reply  would  be  presented. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  the  Imperial  Government 
invariably  met  Russia  in  a  conciliatory  and  frank 
spirit,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  speedy  solution  of 
the  situation  by  yielding  to  Russia’s  wishes  so  far  as 
they  could  do  so  without  impairing  the  vital  interests 
of  Japan,  Russia  always  unduly  delayed  her  replies, 
or  proposed  such  amendments  as  were  altogether  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  amicable  settlement, 
thus  making  the  situation  more  and  more  complicated. 
Besides,  Russia,  while  professing  peaceful  intentions 
on  the  one  hand,  made  on  the  other  great  naval  and 
military  preparations,  despatching  all  her  most  pow¬ 
erful  war  vessels  to  the  extreme  Orient,  and  sending 
military  reinforcements,  tens  of  thousands  strong,  to 
Manchuria  and  the  neighboring  regions.  Unusually 
great  activity  was  shown  by  her  in  purchasing  and 
transporting  arms,  ammunition,  stores  and  coal  to  the 
same  region,  so  that  it  was  placed  beyond  the  range 
of  doubt  that  Russia  had  no  sincere  desire  for  concil¬ 
iation,  and  only  aimed  at  compelling  us  to  yield  to 
her  designs  by  force  of  arms.  Especially  towards  the 
end  of  January  the  warlike  activities  of  Russia  were 
so  far  accelerated  that,  had  Japan  permitted  any  fur- 
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ther  procrastination,  the  Empire  would  certainly  have 
been  placed  in  serious  danger.  Although  the  Imperial 
Government  entertained  a  most  sincere  desire  for 
peace,  yet  in  the  face  of  such  circumstances  they  could 
not  avoid  deciding,  after  a  full  and  careful  survey  of 
the  situation,  to  break  off  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
and  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  self-defence. 
Accordingly,  on  the  $th  of  February,  they  issued  tele¬ 
graphic  instructions  to  the  Japanese  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  announce  to  the  Russian  Government 
that  the  Imperial  Government  had  terminated  nego¬ 
tiations  relative  to  the  proposed  Russo-Japanese  con¬ 
vention;  that  they  would  take  such  independent  action 
as  they  might  deem  best  to  defend  and  consolidate 
their  menaced  position  and  to  protect  their  established 
rights  and  legitimate  interests,  and  that  they  would 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  withdraw 
their  Legation.  In  accordance  with  those  instructions 
our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  made  the  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  6th  February  last. 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  a  brief  account  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Russia.  As  for  the  details,  the  document 
just  presented  to  the  Diet  will  afford  you  full  infor¬ 
mation. 
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Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  July  28th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

THE  Japanese  Government  have  observed  with  close 
attention  the  development  of  affairs  in  Manchuria,  and  they 
view  with  grave  concern  the  present  situation  there.  So  long 
as  there  were  grounds  for  hope  that  Russia  would  carry  out 
her  engagement  to  China  and  her  assurances  to  other  Powers 
on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  the  Japanese 
Government  maintained  an  attitude  of  watchful  reserve. 
But  the  recent  action  of  Russia  in  formulating  new  demands 
in  Peking  and  in  consolidating  rather  than  relaxing  her  hold 
on  Manchuria  compels  belief  that  she  has  abandoned  the 
intention  of  retiring  from  Manchuria,  while  her  increased 
activity  along  the  Corean  frontier  is  such  as  to  raise  doubts 
regarding  the  limits  of  her  ambition.  The  unrestrained  per¬ 
manent  occupation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia  would  create  a 


condition  of  things  prejudicial  to  the  security  and  interest  of 
Japan.  Such  occupation  would  be  destructive  of  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  and  in  impairment  of  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China.  But,  what  is  of  still  more  serious  moment 
to  the  Japanese  Government,  Russia  stationed  on  the  flank 
of  Corea  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  separate  existence 
of  that  Empire,  and  in  any  event  it  would  make  Russia  the 
dominant  power  in  Corea.  Corea  is  an  important  outpost 
in  Japan’s  line  of  defence,  and  Japan  consequently  considers 
the  independence  of  Corea  absolutely  essential  to  her  own 
repose  and  safety.  Japan  possesses  paramount  political  as 
well  as  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and  influence  in 
Corea,  which,  having  regard  to  her  own  security,  she  cannot 
consent  to  surrender  to,  or  share  with,  any  other  Power.  The 
Japanese  Government  have  given  the  matter  their  most  serious 
consideration  and  have  resolved  to  approach  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  frankness  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  understanding  designed  to  compose 
questions  which  are  at  this  time  the  cause  of  just  and  natural 
anxiety;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  moment  is  opportune  for  making  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  desired  adjustment. 

The  Japanese  Government,  reposing  confidence  in  your 
judgment  and  discretion,  have  decided  to  place  these  delicate 
negotiations  in  your  hands.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  place  their  present  invitation  to  the  Russian 
Government  entirely  on  an  official  footing,  and  you  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  instructed  to  open  the  question  by  presenting  to 
Count  Lamsdorff  a  Note  Verbale  to  the  following  effect: 
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“The  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  believing 
that  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  share  with 
them  the  desire  to  remove  from  the  relations  of  the 
two  Empires  every  cause  of  future  misunderstanding, 
would  be  glad  to  enter  with  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  upon  examination  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Extreme  East  where  their  interests  meet, 
with  a  view  to  a  definition  of  their  respective  special 
interests  in  those  regions.  If,  as  is  confidently  hoped, 
this  suggestion  meets  approval  in  principle,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Japanese  Government  will  be  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  their  views 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  understand¬ 
ing.” 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  note  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  you 
will  be  careful  to  make  him  understand  that  our  purposes 
are  entirely  friendly,  but  that  we  attach  great  importance  to 
the  subject.  You  will  present  the  note  to  Count  Lamsdorff 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  keep  me  fully  informed  regarding  the 
steps  taken  by  you  under  this  instruction;  and  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  an  affirmative  reply  from  the  Russian 
Government,  the  substance  of  our  proposals  will  be  telegraphed 


to  you. 
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No.  2. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komiira. 

Petersburg,  July  31st,  1903. 

Received,  August  2nd,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

YOUR  Excellency’s  telegram  of  the  28th  instant  was  duly 
received.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained 
therein,  I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  to-day  and,  before  handing 
to  His  Excellency  the  Note  Verbale,  I  stated  substantially 
as  follows: 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated,  and  unless  something  be 
done  at  present  with  the  view  of  removing  all  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  Japan  and  Russia,  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  will  increase  in  difficulty, 
entailing  nothing  but  disadvantages  to  both  countries. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  Imperial  Government, 
fully  animated  by  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  have  decided  to-  approach  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  understand¬ 
ing. 

I  then  handed  to  him  the  Note  Verbale,  saying  that  I  was 
so  instructed.  After  he  had  seen  it,  I  expressed  my  ardent 
hope  that  the  Russian  Government  would  share  the  above 
view  in  the  same  spirit.  Count  Lamsdorff  said  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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ment,  for,  as  he  had  said  to  me  very  often,  an  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  the 
best  policy;  should  Russia  and  Japan  enter  into  full  under¬ 
standing,  no  one  would  in  future  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  two  countries.  So  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was,  he  said,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  view  of 
the  Japanese  Government;  but  he  wished  to  see  the  Emperor 
on  the  subject  before  a  definite  answer  was  given.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  the  Emperor  next  Tuesday,  and  he  promised  to 
give  me  an  answer  on  the  following  day.  He  added  that  the 
Emperor  would  surely  approve  the  matter. 


No.  3. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  August  3rd,  i9°3- 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  my  telegram  of  the  28th  July,  the  Japanese 
Government,  after  giving  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  those  centres  where  the  interests  0 
the  two  Powers  meet,  have  decided  to  propose  the  following 
as  the  basis  of  an  understanding  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

“I.  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  and  Corean 
Empires  and  to  maintain  the  principles  of  equal  op- 
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portunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  those  countries. 

“2.  Reciprocal  recognition  of  Japan’s  preponderat¬ 
ing  interests  in  Corea  and  Russia’s  special  interests  in 
railway  enterprises  in  Manchuria,  and  of  the  right  of 
Japan  to  take  in  Corea  and  of  Russia  to  take  in  Man- 
churia  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  respective  interests  as  above  defined, 
subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  this 
Agreement. 

“3.  Reciprocal  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  Japan  not  to  impede  development  of  those  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  activities  respectively  of  Japan 
in  Corea  and  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  stipulations  of  Article  I  of  this 
Agreement. 

“Additional  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not 
to  impede  the  eventual  extension  of  the  Corean  rail¬ 
way  into  southern  Manchuria  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
East  China  and  Shan-hai-kwan-Newchwang  lines. 

“4.  Reciprocal  engagement  that  in  case  it  is  found 
necessary  to  send  troops  by  Japan  to  Corea,  or  by 
Russia  to  Manchuria,  for  the  purpose  either  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  mentioned  in  Article  II  of  this 
Agreement,  or  of  suppressing  insurrection  or  disorder 
calculated  to  create  international  complications,  the 
troops  so  sent  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  required  and  are  to  be  forthwith  recalled  as  soon 
as  their  missions  are  accomplished. 


“5-  Recognition  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  Japan  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  interest  of  reform  and  good  government  in  Corea, 
including  necessary  military  assistance. 

“6.  This  Agreement  to  supplant  all  previous  ar¬ 
rangements  between  Japan  and  Russia  respecting 
Corea.” 

In  handing  the  foregoing  project  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  you 
will  say  that  it  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  may  be  found  to 
serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  construct  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  Governments,  and  you  will  assure  Count 
Lamsdorff  that  any  amendment  or  suggestion  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  offer  will  receive  the  immediate  and  friendly 
consideration  of  the  Japanese  Government.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  say  much  in  elucidation  of  the  separate 
items  of  the  project  as  they  are  very  largely  self-explanatory; 
but  you  might  point  out  that  the  project  taken  as  a  whole 
will  be  found  to  be  but  little  more  than  the  logical  and  essential 
development  and  extension  ofdthe  principles  already  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  two  Governments,  or  of  conditions  embodied 
in  the  engagements  which  the  project  is  designed  to  supplant. 

The  foregoing  instruction  is  sent  to  you  in  anticipation 
that  the  answer  to  the  Note  Verbale  presented  by  you  will 
be  favourable;  but  you  will  not  act  on  that  instruction  until 
you  receive  further  instructions,  which  will  be  given  after 
you  have  communicated  to  me  the  answer  to  the  Note  Ver- 
bale. 


No.  4. 


Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  August  5th,  1903. 
Received,  “  6th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  says  he  is  authorized  by  the  Emperor 
to  open  negotiations  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Note  Ver- 
bale. 


No.  5. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  August  6th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegrams  dated  the  31st  ultimo  and 
5th  instant,  you  will  state  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  fully  appreciate  the  friendly  spirit  with 
which  the  Russian  Government  received  the  proposal  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  regard 
to  an  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  then 
present  at  once  the  project  to  the  Russian  Government  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  instructions  contained  in  my  telegram  of  the 
3rd  instant. 
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No.  6. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  August  12th,  1903. 

Received,  “  14th, 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff,  being  now  very  much  occupied,  could 
not  receive  me  until  to-day,  when  I  handed  to  His  Excellency 
the  proposed  project  in  English  in  accordance  with  your  in¬ 
structions.  I  added  that  the  longer  the  conclusion  of  an 
accord  is  postponed  the  more  difficult  will  it  become,  as  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  is  now  getting  more  and 
more  complicated.  I  asked  him  to  hasten  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible.  He  said  he  would  examine  the  project 
with  care. 


No.  7. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  August  24th,  1903. 
Received,  “  25th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  received  me  yesterday  by  special  ar- 
rangement,  and  I  asked  his  views,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of 
the  Russian  Government  regarding  our  proposals,  adding 
that  the  Japanese  Government  are  now  impatiently  waiting 


for  a  reply.  He  said  that  he  had  studied  the  project  seriously, 
but  that  the  Emperor  having  been  absent  over  a  week  on 
account  of  the  manceuvres,  he  had  been  unable  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  matter;  but  he  asked  my  opinion  about  trans¬ 
ferring  the  negotiations  to  Tokio,  as  there  were  many  details 
which  would  have  to  be  referred  to  Admiral  Alexieff.  I  said 
to  him  that  the  Japanese  Government  having  confided  the 
matter  to  me,  I  should  prefer  to  proceed  with  it,  but  that  I 
was  willing  to  communicate  his  opinion  to  you. 

He  stated  that  he  has  already  sent  copy  of  our  project  to 
Port  Arthur  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Alexieff.  After  such  conversation,  he  said  the  question 
of  Japanese  railway  enterprise  in  Manchuria  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  upon  all  other  points  perhaps  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding.  I  said 
that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding,  mutual 
concessions  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  conciliation  are  necessary 
and  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  be  prepared  to  give 
favourable  consideration  if  any  suggestions  should  be  made 
by  Count  Lamsdorff. 


No.  8. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  August  26th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  24th  instant,  you  will 
say  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  the  Japanese  Government  would 
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prefer  to  continue  negotiations  in  St.  Petersburg,  believing 
that  by  so  doing,  the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  You 
can  add  that  there  are  no  details  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  pending  negotiations  which  require  local  knowledge, 
and  that  the  Japanese  Government,  having  placed  the  nego¬ 
tiation  in  your  hand,  would  dislike  to  make  any  change.  You 
will  say  to  Count  Lamsdorfi  that  the  Japanese  Government 
are  anxiously  awaiting  a  definite  reply  from  his  Government 
to  their  proposals,  and  you  will  continue  to  use  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  from  him  such  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 


No.  9- 

Mr.  Kuritio  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  August  27th,  1903. 

Received,  “  28th, 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  LamsdorS  to-day  on  the  subject  of  your  tele¬ 
gram  dated  the  26th  instant.  He  said  he  had  audience  of 
the  Emperor  last  Tuesday,  and  was  told  that  His  Majesty 
desires  very  much  the  early  conclusion  of  an  entente  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  both  countries,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  at  Tokio  so  as  to  expedite  the  matter.  Then 
Count  Lamsdorff  added  that  the  Emperor  is  to  leave  here 
for  the  country'  next  Monday,  and  then  for  foreign  countries 
for  some  time,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ministers  concerned 
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would  be  absent  from  St.  Petersburg.  Consequently,  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Tokio  would  be  much  the  easier  and  quicker  way 
of  concluding  the  matter.  I  said,  referring  to  my  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Count  Lamsdorff  of  the  23rd  instant,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  understanding  involved  mostly  questions  of  principles 
and  politics  rather  than  details,  and  consequently  that  the 
continuation  of  negotiations  at  St.  Petersburg  would  be  proper 
and  at  the  same  time  the  quickest  way  to  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  understanding.  He  repeated  what  he  had  just  said 
and  insisted  upon  his  proposition. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  hardly  possible  to  change 
the  course  now  proposed  by  Count  Lamsdorff  under  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  I  also  think  that  negotiations  at  Tokio 
would  entail  many  disadvantageous  consequences;  and  definite 
instruction  for  the  further  course  is  awaited. 


No.  10. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  August  29th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  27th  instant,  you  will 
say  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  the  Japanese  Government  still 
think  that  negotiation  will  be  facilitated  if  continued  in  St. 
Petersburg  since  the  negotiations  relate  to  principles  and  not 
details;  and  you  will  add  that  he  and  you  having  been  duly 
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authorized  in  the  matter  and  the  proposals  of  Japan  having 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Japanese  Government  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  seat  of  negotiation  had  been  agreed  to.  You 
will  accordingly  urge  upon  Count  Lamsdorff  the  desire  of 
Japanese  Government  to  continue  the  negotiations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  express  a  hope  that  his  Government  will 
reconsider  the  question.  You  will  also  say  that  the  Japanese 
Government  presume  they  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the 
proposal  to  transfer  negotiations  to  Tokio,  that  our  proposals 
are  in  principle  acceptable  to  the  Russian  Government  as 
the  basis  of  negotiations. 


No.  ii. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  August  31st,  1903. 

Received,  September  2nd, 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  to-day  and  explained  fully  the  pur¬ 
port  of  your  telegram  of  the  29th  instant.  The  substance 
of  his  reply  is  as  follows: 

He  said  that  the  negotiations  relate  to  principles,  but  prin¬ 
ciples  must  be  decided  upon  examination  of  local  and  practical 
questions.  Accordingly  the  Russian’  Government  desired  to 
transfer  the  discussions  to  Tokio  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  consultation  with  Admiral  AlexieS,  and  also  to  manifest 
'  a  sense  of  deference  to  Japan  as  the  proposal  had  been  made 


by  her,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  does  not  signify  that  the  seat  of  negotiations  should  be 
at  the  same  place.  He  added  that  the  proposal  to  transfer 
the  negotiations  to  Tokio  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  our 
proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Russian  Government,  as  bases 
for  negotiations  could  not  be  determined  without  reference 
to  practical  questions,  concerning  which  Saron  Rosen  and 
Admiral  Alexieff  have  much  better  knowledge  than  he  him¬ 
self. 

I  urged  as  my  opinion  that  this  being  the  most  important 
question  of  high  politics  between  our  two  countries,  perhaps 
the  Emperor  had  much  to  decide,  and  consequently  it  wrould 
be  very  convenient  if  the  negotiations  w'ere  conducted  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  wished  his  serious  reconsideration  of  the 
question  of  transfer  as  such  reconsideration  is  much  desired 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  I  objected  also  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  transfer  on  the  ground  that  the  question  relates 
to  principles  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  international  political 
concerns  which  may  not  be  within  the  powers  conferred  upon 
Admiral  Alexieff.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  said,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  his  authority  js  limited  to  mere  questions  of  local 
administration.  He  said  that  on  this  question  Admiral  Alex¬ 
ieff  would  only  be  consulted  and  decide  nothing,  and  added 
that  he,  Count  Lamsdorff,  is  also  desirous  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  transfer.  The  Russian  Counter-Proposals  are 
being  prepared  by  persons  having  local  knowledge,  conse¬ 
quently  the  transfer  of  negotiations  to  Tokio  would  expedite 
the  matter.  Should  the  negotiations  be  conducted  at  St. 


Petersburg,  he  would  be  obliged  to  attend  to  the  matter  per¬ 
sonally  with  me;  but  this  autumn  he  has  to  be  long  absent 
from  the  city  on  account  of  his  attendance  upon  the  Emperor. 
In  case  of  his  journey  to  Vienna  and  Rome,  he  may  also  visit 
a  certain  foreign  country  and  would  be  liable  to  be  frequently 
interrupted  in  the  negotiations.  But  in  case  of  negotiations 
at  Tokio,  he  could  direct  them  by  telegraph,  and  telegrams 
from  Tokio  could  always  follow  him  wherever  he  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be;  besides,  he  said,  as  we  know  very  well,  the  Russian 
way  of  conducting  business  here  is  not  very  expeditious.  At 
the  conclusion,  he  said  he  is  to  have  audience  of  the  Emperor 
to-day,  and  will  explain  to  him  the  reasons  why  an  early  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  countries  is  desirable  as  mentioned 
by  me;  and  he  promised  to  repeat  to  His  Majesty  the  special 
desire  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  conduct  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  St.  Petersburg;  but  he  added  that  no  change  of  view 
on  the  subject  could  be  expected. 


No.  12. 

Baron  Kotnura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  September  2nd,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  31st  ultimo,  you  will 
say  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  it  being  the  acknowledged  desire 
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of  both  Powers  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Japanese  Government  fear  that  discussions  would 
be  greatly  protracted  if  the  negotiations  were  now  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tokio  without  some  accepted  basis  for  negotiations; 
and  you  will  add  that  the  Japanese  Government,  having  pre¬ 
sented  their  proposals  in  concrete  form  to  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  believe  that  negotiations,  wherever  conducted,  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  Russian  Government  were  pri¬ 
marily  to  announce  whether  such  proposals  can  in  principle 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  negotiations.  The  Japanese 
Government  do  not  understand  that  the  acceptance  of  those 
proposals  as  such  basis  would  exclude  amendments  that  might 
be  regarded  as  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  such  acceptance 
would  merely  fix  a  definite  point  of  departure,  which  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  all  negotiations  and  very  important  in  the  present 
case.  You  will  use  every  endeavour  to  secure  the  desired 
announcement  from  the  Russian  Government. 


No.  13. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

St.  Petersburg,  September  5th,  1903. 
Received,  “  6th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  yesterday.  With  the  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  misunderstanding  about  the  sense  of  the  instruc- 
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tion  contained  in  your  telegram  of  the  2nd  instant,  and  also 
with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  Russian  Government 
the  feeling  of  importance  placed  by  the  Japanese  Government 
on  the  matter,  I  prepared  a  Note  Verbale  which  I  handed  to 
him.  We  then  had  a  rather  prolonged  discussion  on  the 
question.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  is  as  follows: — 
According  to  his  experience  of  40  years  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
negotiations  of  an  international  character  had  always  been 
conducted  on  the  proposals  of  one  Power  together  with  the 
reply  of  the  other,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  accept  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  one  Power  as  the  sole  basis  of  negotiations.  Baron 
Rosen  had  already  been  commanded  by  the  Emperor  to  study 
seriously  the  proposition  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prepare  and  elaborate  Counter-Proposals 
in  consultation  with  Admiral  Alexieff,  and, \  if  the  Japanese 
Government  were  willing  to  enter  into  negotiation,  to  com¬ 
mence  immediately  the  pour- parleys  adopting  the  propositions 
of  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Russian  Counter-Pro¬ 
posals  as  the  basis  of  negotiations.  I  said  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  if  the  Russian  Government  were  really  animated 
by  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Japan, 
I  should  deem  it  highly  necessary  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  instruct  their  negotiators  to  adopt  as  the  basis 
the  Japanese  proposals,  or  at  least  the  essential  principles 
thereof,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the 
negotiation,  for  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  Admiral  Alexieff 
is  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Japan  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  which  is  of  prime  necessity  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  understanding.  He  said  that  when  he  re- 
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ceived  our  project  there  were  only  two  courses  open  for  Russia 
to  take,  either  to  reject  our  proposals  or  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  on  them.  The  Russian  Government  have  adopted 
the  latter  course;  this  does  not,  however,  signify  acceptance 
of  our  project  in  its  entirety  or  in  principle;  but  having  agreed 
to  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  entente ,  they  have  decided 
to  examine  the  propositions  and  to  prepare  Counter-Proposals 
so  that  the  two  might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  negotiations. 
Besides  he  said  that  in  our  project  there  are  certain  clauses 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Russian  interests,  and 
others  which  require  modifications;  and  he  could  not  say  that 
the  Russian  Government  accepted  our  proposals  even  in  prin¬ 
ciple  as  basis,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  their  Counter- 
Proposals. 

Having  exhausted  every  effort  for  the  attainment  of  the 
desire  of  the  Japanese  Government,  I  am  now  fully  convinced 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  change  the  course  proposed  by 
Count  Lamsdorff;  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  other  way  for 
Japan  but  to  agree  to  his  suggestion.  Count  Lamsdorff  is 
to  leave  here  on  the  10th  instant  for  Darmstadt  to  attend  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 
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No.  14. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  September  9th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  5th  instant,  you  are 
hereby  instructed  to  inform  Count  Lamsdorff  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Government  consent  to  transfer  negotiations  to  Tokio, 
and  you  will  add  that  the  Japanese  Government  trust  that 
instructions  to  the  Russian  Minister  at  Tokio  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  enable  him  to  present  the  Russian  Counter- 
Proposals  without  delay  and  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
negotiations. 


No.  15. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  September  9th,  1903. 
Received,  “  10th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  to-day.  He  said  Baron  Rosen  and 
Admiral  Alexieff  have  already  been  instructed  by  telegraph, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  prepare  the  Counter-Proposals 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  commence  negotiations  at  the 
earliest  date,  and  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
same  instructions. 
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No.  16. 

Baron  Komura  io  Mr.  Knrino. 

Tokio,  September  24th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  left  Tokio  on  the  22nd  instant  for  Port 
Arthur.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  called  on  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  been  instructed  under  Imperial  order 
some  time  ago  to  hold  himself  ready  to  start  at  once  for  Port 
Arthur,  whenever  necessity  might  arise  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  preparation  of  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals 
between  Admiral  Alexieff  and  himself,  and  that  he  had  just 
received  from  the  Admiral  a  request  to  repair  to  Port  Arthur 
for  personal  consultation  on  the  subject.  He  added  that  he 
expected  to  come  back  within  about  eleven  days. 


No.  17. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  October  5th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  came  back  to  Tokio  on  the  3rd  instant. 
He  called  on  me  on  the  same  day  and  handed  to  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals,  which,  he  said,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  joint  presentation 
by  Admiral  Alexieff  and  himself: — 
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1.  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Corean  Empire. 

2.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  Japan’s  preponderating 
interests  in  Corea  and  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  Corea  tending  to  improve  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Empire  without  infringing 
the  stipulations  of  Article  I. 

3.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  tc  impede 
the  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  of  Japan 
in  Corea,  nor  to  oppose  any  measures  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  so  long  as  such  measures 
do  not  infringe  the  stipulations  of  Article  I. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  send  for  the 
same  purpose  troops  to  Corea,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Russia,  but  their  number  not  to  exceed  that  actually 
required,  and  with  the  engagement  on  the  part  of 
Japan  to  recall  such  troops  as  soon  as  their  mission  is 
accomplished. 

5.  Mutual  engagement  not  to  use  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  Corea  for  strategical  purposes  nor  to  under¬ 
take  on  the  coasts  of  Corea  any  military  works  capa¬ 
ble  of  menacing  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Straits 
of  Corea. 

6.  Mutual  engagement  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  Corea  lying  to  the  north  of  the  39th  par¬ 
allel  as  a  neutral  zone  into  which  neither  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  shall  introduce  troops. 

7.  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  lit¬ 
toral  as  in  all  respects  outside  her  sphere  of  interest. 
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8.  This  agreement  to  supplant  all  previous  Agree¬ 
ments  between  Russia  and  Japan  respecting  Corea. 


No.  18. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 


(Telegram.) 


Tokio,  October  8th,  1903. 


IN  reference  to  my  telegram  of  the  5th  instant,  I  have  begun 
discussion  with  the  Russian  Minister  to  Japan  taking  our 
proposals  and  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals  as  the  basis  and 
with  a  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  recognition  by  Russia 
of  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  in  our  proposals. 


No.  19. 


Baron  Komura  to  Mr .  Kurino. 


(Telegram.) 


Tokio,  October  16th,  1903. 


IN  reference  to  my  telegram  of  the  8th  instant,  negotiations 
are  now  going  on  between  Baron  Rosen  and  myself  regarding 
the  following  proposals,  which  I  had  presented  as  amendment 
to  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals: — 

Article  II.  Insert  the  phrase  “including  military  assist- 
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ance”  between  “assistance”  and  “to  Corea.”  Change  the 
word  “civil”  into  “internal.” 

Article  III.  Insert  the  phrase  “the  development  of”  be¬ 
tween  “impede”  and  “the  commercial.”  “Undertakings” 
to  be  changed  into  “activities,”  and  “taken”  into  “to  be 
taken”  and  “them”  into  “those  interests.” 

Article  IV.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  send  troops 
to  Corea  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article 
or  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrection  or  disorder 
calculated  to  create  international  complications. 

Article  VI.  Mutual  engagement  to  establish  a  neutral 

zone  on  the  Corea-Manchuria  frontier  extending  _ .... 

kilometres  on  each  side,  into  which  neutral  zone  neither  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  shall  introduce  troops  without  the 
consent  of  the  other. 

Article  VII.  To  be  struck  out  and  replaced  by  the  following 
three  Articles: — 

VII.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  respect 
China’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  in  Man¬ 
churia,  and  not  to  interfere  with  Japan’s  commercial 
freedom  in  Manchuria. 

VIII.  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Russia’s  special  in¬ 
terests  in  Manchuria  and  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  interests  so  long  as  such  measures  do  not  in¬ 
fringe  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  Article. 

IX.  Mutual  Engagement  not  to  impede  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Corean  railway  and  the  East -China  railway 
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when  those  railways  shall  have  been  eventually  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Yalu. 

Article  VIII  of  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals  to  be  num¬ 
bered  Article  X. 


No.  20. 

Bar  on  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  October  22nd,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

THE  result  of  discussions  between  Baron  Rosen  and  myself 
on  our  amendments  to  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals  is  as 
follows  :— 

Amendments  to  Articles  II  and  VI  accepted  ad  referendum , 
Article  III  accepted,  and  Article  IV  reserved  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  in  Article  VII  of  our  amendment  to  Article  VII 
of  the  Russian  Counter-Proposals  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached,  each  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
the  other’s  proposition.  The  contention  of  the  Russian  Min¬ 
ister  is:— ist,  that  the  Russian  Article  VII  is  the  only  compen¬ 
sation  to  Russia  for  the  concessions  to  be  made  by  her  in 
respect  of  Corea;  and  2nd,  that  admission  of  the  Japanese 
amendments  on  this  point  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
always  insisted  on  by  Russia  that  the  question  concerning 
Manchuria  is  one  exclusively  for  Russia  and  China,  admitting 
of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  any  third  power. 
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Our  contention  is:  —  ist,  that  Japan  does  not  ask  for  any 
concession  from  Russia  with  respect  to  Manchuria,  her  pro¬ 
posal  being  simply  to  have  confirmed  in  the  Agreement  the 
principle  which  was  been  voluntarily  and  repeatedly  declared 
by  Russia;  and  2nd,  that  Japan  possesses  in  Manchuria  her 
treaty  rights  and  commercial  interests,  and  she  must  obtain 
from  Russia  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  those  rights  and 
interests  as  well  as  of  the  independence  of  Corea  which  would 
be  constantly  menaced  by  Russia’s  definitive  occupation  of 
Manchuria. 


No.  21. 


Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  October  29th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  my  telegram  of  the  22nd  instant,  as  the 
result  of  further  discussions,  the  amendment  on  Article  IV 
was  finally  accepted  ad  referendum.  Regarding  Article  VI, 
my  proposal  of  fixing  the  extent  of  the  neutral  zone  at  50 
kilometres  on  each  side  of  the  frontier  was  accepted  ad  refer¬ 
endum.  As  to  Article  VII,  no  agreement  could  yet  be  reached. 
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No.  22. 

Baron  Konmra  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  October  30th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

I  presented  to  Baron  Rosen  on  tile  30th  instant  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  definite  amendments  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  Russian  Counter-Proposals:  — 

1.  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  and  Corean 
Empires. 

2.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  Japan’s  preponderating 
interests  in  Corea  and  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  give  to 
Corea  advice  and  assistance,  including  military  assist¬ 
ance,  tending  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Corean  Empire. 

3-  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  impede 
the  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  of  Japan  in  Corea,  nor  to  oppose  any  meas¬ 
ures  taken  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  interests. 

4-  Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  Japan  to 
send  troops  to  Corea  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Article  or  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
insurrection  or  disorder  calculated  to  create  interna- 
tional  complications. 

5-  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Japan  not  to  under¬ 
take  on  the  coasts  of  Corea  any  military  works  capable 
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of  menacing  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Straits 
of  Corea. 

6.  Mutual  engagement  to  establish  a  neutral  zone 
on  the  Corea-Manchurian  frontier  extending  50  kilo¬ 
metres  on  each  side,  into  which  neutral  zone  neither 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  introduce  troops  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other. 

7.  Recognition  by  Japan  that  Manchuria  is  outside 
her  sphere  of  special  interest,  and  recognition  by  Russia 
that  Corea  is  outside  her  sphere  of  special  interest. 

8.  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Russia’s  special  inter¬ 
ests  in  Manchuria  and  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  interests. 

9.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Japan  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  commercial  and  residential  rights  and 
immunities  belonging  to  Russia  in  virtue  of  her  treaty 
engagements  with  Corea,  and  engagement  on  the  part 
of  Russia  not  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  and 
residential  rights  and  immunities  belonging  to  Japan 
in  virtue  of  her  treaty  engagements  with  China. 

10.  Mutual  engagement  not  to  impede  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Corean  railway  and  the  East-China  rail¬ 
way  when  those  railways  shall  have  been  eventually 
extended  to  the  Yalu. 

11.  This  Agreement  to  supplant  all  previous  Agree¬ 
ments  between  Japan  and  Russia  respecting  Corea. 
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No.  23. 


Baron  Koniura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  November  1st,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  called  on  me  October  31st  and  stated  that 
the  definite  proposals  which  I  presented  to  him  as  amendments 
to  the  Russian  proposals  as  reported  in  my  telegram  of  the 
30th  October  were  beyond  his  instructions,  and  that  he  would, 
November  1st,  telegraph  the  full  text  of  the  said  proposals 
to  his  Government  and  ask  for  further  instructions.  Accord¬ 
ingly  you  are  instructed  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  the  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  absence  of  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  and  say  to  him  that  in  preparing  the  proposals  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  fail  to  take  into  full 
consideration  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government.  You 
will  inform  him  that  in  proposing  a  joint  engagement  to  respect 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  equally 
with  Corea,  the  Japanese  Government  were  merely  asking  a 
reaffirmation  of  declarations  already  spontaneously  made  by 
Russia,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  prepared  to 
make  such  an  engagement  respecting  Corea,  the  reason  for 
excluding  China  is  not  understood.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Manchurian  question, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  their  rights  and  interests,  is  purely 
a  Russo-Chinese  question;  but  Japan  has  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  rights  and  interests  in  that  region,  and  the  Japanese 
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Government  think  that  in  declaring  that  Manchuria  is  outside 
their  sphere  of  special  interest,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  ask 
for  a  correlative  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  commercial  and  residential  rights  and  immu¬ 
nities  belonging  to  Japan  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  engagements 
with  China.  You  will  in  addition  point  out  that  the  invitation 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  which  originated  the  present 
negotiations,  had  in  view  a  definition  of  the  special  interest 
of  Japan  and  Russia  in  those  regions  of  the  Far  East  where 
the  interests  of  the  two  Powers  meet.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  anticipated  that  the  Russian  Government, 
in  accepting  that  invitation,  would  wish— as  might  be  inferred 
from  Article  VII  of  their  Counter-Proposals— to  restrict  the 
proposed  definition  exclusively  to  the  region  in  which  Japan 
possesses  special  interests. 


No.  24. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  November  3rd,  1903. 
Received, 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  the  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  2nd 
November.  He  said,  as  his  personal  opinion,  that  Japan 
is  making  the  same  demands  only  in  different  form  and  that 
those  demands  are  too  great.  X  asked  in  what  respects  the 
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Japanese  Government  are  considered  to  be  demanding  too 
much,  and  I  added  that  we  do  not  ask  anything  more  than  the 
recognition  of  existing  treaty  rights  and  immunities  of  Japan 
in  Manchuria.  He  then  stated  that  Baron  Rosen  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject.  The  only  difficulty,  he  said,  is  the 
connection  of  the  Corean  and  Manchurian  railways.  To  my 
question  whether  there  are  no  other  difficulties,  he  answered 
that  the  railway  question  is  the  only  difficulty,  although  it  had 
been  accepted  ad  referendum;  and  in  conclusion  I  asked  him 
to  use  his  best  influence  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  as  the  Japanese  Government  are  fully  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  I  urged  him  to  advise  Count 
Lamsdorff  in  the  same  sense,  and  if  possible  to  approach  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  question.  He  said  that  he  is  willing 
to  do  so,  and  added  that  Count  Lamsdorff  will  return  at  the 
end  of  this  week. 


No.  25. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  November  13th,  1903. 
Received,  “  “  “ 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  November  12th,  and  asked  whether 
he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  I  had  handed 
to  Prince  Obolensky  and  whether  any  action  had  been  taken 
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in  the  matter.  He  answered  that  he  had  submitted  the  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  before  his  departure  from 
Darmstadt,  he  sent  under  an  Imperial  order  instructions  to 
Baron  Rosen  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  asked  him  whether  it  is  on  the  basis  of  our  last  pro¬ 
posal  that  Baron  Rosen  was  instructed  to  go  on  negotiating. 
Count  Lamsdorff  said  that  Baron  Rosen  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  to  examine  our  last  proposal  with  Admiral  Alex- 
ieff  and  to  make  modification  if  necessary,  and  added  that  at 
this  moment  Baron  Rosen  and  Admiral  Alexieff  must  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  Counter-Proposals.  I  remarked  to 
Count  Lamsdorff  that  according  to  the  view  of  Prince  Obolen¬ 
sky,  the  connection  of  Corean  and  Manchurian  railways  is  the 
question  that  divides  the  two  Governments;  but  the  Japanese 
Government  having  subsequently  modified  the  article  relating 
to  the  question,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  principal  point 
on  which  an  agreement  cannot  be  established.  Count  Lams¬ 
dorff  replied  that  he  thinks  for  his  part  that  it  is  the  Manchu¬ 
rian  question  which  divides  the  two  parties,  as  he  had  said 
from  the  very  beginning  the  Russian  Government  consider 
always  that  this  question  is  a  question  exclusively  between 
Russia  and  China,  and  it  must  be  reserved  to  his  Government  to 
take  all  proper  measures  to  safeguard  their  very  considerable 
interests  in  Manchuria  by  means  of  an  arrangement  with 
China.  I  explained  to  him  that  Japan  is  ever  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  special  and  considerable  interests  which  Russia  has  in 
Manchuria,  and  that  she  has  no  intention  whatever  of  tres¬ 
passing  upon  them,  but  that  Japan  has  a  perfect  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China 
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shall  be  respected  and  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  Japan  in 
that  region  shall  be  formally  guaranteed.  Count  Lamsdorff 
answered  that  the  objection  relates  to  the  form  rather  than  the 
substance  of  the  proposal.  In  Manchuria  other  Powers  also 
have  rights  and  interests,  and  Russia  cannot  enter  into  special 
arrangement  with  each  of  those  Powers  regarding  Manchuria. 
I  observed  that  should  the  Russian  Government  be  in  accord 
with  Japan  in  principle,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  an  under¬ 
standing  cannot  be  reached,  merely  because  of  failure  to  find 
a  suitable  formula  by  which  to  bring  the  two  Governments  to 
an  arrangement,  and  that  I  could  not  but  ardently  ask  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  already  admitted  by  Russia. 


No.  26. 


Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  November  21st,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  informed  me  November  20th,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  November  14th  from  Admiral  Alexieff  to 
the  effect  that  Admiral  Alexieff  had  already  forwarded  the 
Counter-Proposals  to  St.  Petersburg.  Baron  Rosen  added 
that  he  had  not  yet  received  any  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Counter-Proposals.  Consequently  you  are  instructed  to 
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see  Count  Lamsdorff  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after  explaining 
to  him  Baron  Rosen’s  statements  as  above,  you  will  say  that  the 
Japanese  Government  are  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  nego- 
tiations  with  all  possible  expeditions  ;\nd  you  will  urge  him  to 
exert  his  influence  to  secure  the  early  dispatch  of  instructions 
to  Baron  Rosen  in  order  that  the  negotiations  may  be  resumed 
and  concluded  without  delay. 


No.  27. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  November  22nd,  1903. 

Received,  ‘  23rfi’ 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  on  the  22nd  November.  He  said 
that  the  modifications  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor; 
but  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Empress,  the  former  does 
not  attend  to  any  business  affairs;  hence  the  delay.  I  asked 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  the  earliest  possible 
Imperial  order  on  the  question.  He  said  in  reply  that  it  will 
be  better  for  me  to  write  him  a  note  giving  the  purport  of  instruc¬ 
tions  I  have  received  from  you;  then  he  will  immediately  send 
it  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  end  of  the  conversation  I  asked 
whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  get  some  information  about 
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the  modifications  proposed  by  Admiral  Alexieff.  He  seemed 
rather  puzzled  to  give  a  direct  answer;  but  he  said  that  the 
Russian  Government  are  ready  to  enter  into  immediate  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan  regarding  Corea,  even  making  large  conces¬ 
sions,  but  as  to  Manchuria,  Russia  once  took  possession  of 
the  country  by  right  of  conquest;  nevertheless,  she  is  willing  to 
restore  it  to  China,  but  with  certain  guarantees  assuring  se¬ 
curity  to  the  enormous  interests  which  Russia  has  in  Manchuria. 
While  China  is  still  insisting  upon  her  refusal  to  give  such 
guarantees,  it  is  not  possible  for  Russia  to  come  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  third  Power  respecting  Manchuria,  as  the  question 
is  exclusively  between  the  two  countries  concerned.  Then  I  said 
that  if  I  accurately  judge  the  nature  of  our  proposition,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  interfere  with 
direct  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments  concerned, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  first  part  of  Article  VII  of  our  last 
proposition;  but  we  only  wish  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  China,  as  repeatedly  declared  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
security  for  our  important  interests  in  that  province.  This  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  two 
Powers  concerned,  but  only  to  prevent  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Japan  regarding  the  province  where  both 
powers  have  some  interest;  and  I  added  that  if  in  principle 
such  an  entente  could  in  some  form  or  other  be  arrived  at  per¬ 
haps  even  negotiations  between  Russia  and  China  might  be 
more  easily  carried  out.  He  thereupon  repeated  his  request 
for  me  to  write  him  a  note  as  above  mentioned,  and  that  I  should 
add  my  own  opinion  in  it,  and  that  he  would  immediately  send 
it  to  the  Emperor.  He  told  me  that  he  expects  to  have  audi- 
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ence  on  the  25th  November  at  Skernevice  and  that  the  note 
could  be  sent  to  him  towards  this  evening.  I  judge  from  the 
tone  of  Count  Lamsdorff’s  conversation  that  the  modifications 
proposed  by  Admiral  Alexieff  will  not  be  favourable  to  our 
proposition  regarding  China  and  Manchuria. 


No.  28. 

Baron  Komara  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  November  28,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

YOU  report  in  your  telegram  of  November  22nd  that  Count 
Lamsdorff  expected  to  have  audience  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
25th  instant.  Accordingly  you  are  instructed  to  see  Count 
Lamsdorff  as  soon  as  possible  and  ask  him  what  action  has 
been  taken  regarding  further  instructions  to  Baron  Rosen. 


No.  29. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  November  27th,  1903. 
Received,  “  28th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  told  me  he  did  not  see  the  Emperor 
November  25th,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  Empress.  In- 
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terior  inflammation  of  her  right  ear  has  necessitated  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  he  immediately  despatched  to  the  Emperor 
my  note  mentioned  in  my  telegram  of  November  22nd. 


No.  30. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  December  1st,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

THE  Japanese  Government  have  from  the  first  attached  the 
highest  importance  to  a  speedy  solution  of  the  questions  which 
form  at  this  time  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  It  seemed  to  them  that  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
moment  as  that  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg,  a  quick  conclusion  was  only  second 
in  importance  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Consistently  with 
that  view  the  Japanese  Government  have  at  all  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  made  it  a  special  point  to  give 
prompt  answers  to  all  propositions  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  negotiations  have  now  been  pending  for  no  less  than 
four  months,  and  they  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  the 
final  issue  can  with  certainty  be  predicted.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Japanese  Government  cannot  but  regard  with 
grave  concern  the  situation  for  which  the  delays  in  negotiations 
are  largely  responsible.  You  are  instructed  to  see  Count 
Lamsdorff  as  soon  as  possible  and  place  the  foregoing  con- 
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siderations  before  him  in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  make 
your  representations  as  impressive  as  possible.  You  will 
add  that  the  Japanese  Government  believe  they  are  rendering 
sendee  to  the  general  interest  in  thus  frankly  explaining  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  actual  state  of  things. 


No.  31. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  December  2nd,  1903. 
Received,  “  3rd,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

I  heard  that  the  Russian  Government  are  still  repeatedly 
communicating  with  Admiral  Alexieff. 


No.  32. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  December  4th,  1903. 
Received,  “  “  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  received  me  on  the  night  of  December 
3rd.  I  handed  him  a  French  translation  of  your  telegram  of 
December  1st  together  with  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him 
expressing  fully  the  pressing  situation  under  which  the  Japan- 
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ese  Government  are  now  laboring.  He  said  that  the  question 
requires  consideration  still,  and  he  is  in  communication  with 
Admiral  Alexieff;  but  the  Emperor  is  to  return  December  5th, 
and  he  said  that  he  will*  fully  explain  the  urgency  of  the  matter 
on  the  occasion  of  his  audience  on  the  following  Tuesday.  He 
thinks  he  will  then  be  able  to  send  instructions  to  Baron  Rosen. 
To  my  question  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  have  audi¬ 
ence  at  an  earlier  date,  he  said  that  Saturday  is  the  f£te  of 
Crown  Prince,  no  business  is  transacted  on  Sunday,  and  he  will 
be  occupied  with  other  affairs  on  Monday.  He  promised  to 
let  me  know  the  result  of  his  audience  next  Wednesday. 


No.  33. 


Mr'.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 


Petersburg,  December  9th,  1903. 
Received,  “  xoth,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  told  me  December  9th  that  an  Imperial 
order  had  been  sent  yesterday  to  Admiral  Alexieff  and  Baron 
Rosen  to  continue  the  negotiations  in  accordance  with  the 
Counter-Proposals  of  Admiral  Alexieff,  but  that  the  Japanese 
propositions  have  been  fully  considered.  I  asked  whether 
he  could  inform  me  of  the  nature  of  the  propositions  on  which 
Baron  Rosen  is  authorized  to  continue  the  negotiations.  He 
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said  that  they  will  be  officially  communicated  within  two  or 
three  days  through  Baron  Rosen  to  the  Japanese  Government. 


No.  34. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  December  12th,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  called  on  me  December  nth  and,  under 
instructions  of  his  Government,  officially  presented  to  me  the 
following  Counter-Proposals  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
reply  to  our  definitive  amendments  as  stated  in  my  telegram 
of  October  30th :  — 

1.  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Corean  Empire. 

2.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  Japan’s  preponderating 
interests  in  Corea  and  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  assist 
Corea  with  advice  tending  to  improve  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration. 

3.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  oppose 
the  development  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  Japan  in  Corea,  nor  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

4.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  Japan  to 
send  troops  to  Corea  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
preceeding  article,  or  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
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insurrections  or  disorders  capable  of  creating  inter¬ 
national  complications. 

5.  Mutual  engagement  not  to  make  use  of  any  part 
of  the  Corean  territory  for  strategical  purposes,  and  not 
to  undertake  on  the  Corean  coast  any  military  works 
capable  of  menacing  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the 
Straits  of  Corea. 

6.  Mutual  engagement  to  consider  the  territory  of 
Corea  to  the  north  of  the  39th  parallel  as  a  neutral  zone, 
within  the  limits  of  which  neither  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  introduce  troops. 

7.  Mutual  engagement  not  to  impede  the  connection 
of  the  Corean  and  East  China  Railways,  when  those 
railways  shall  have  been  extended  to  the  Yalu. 

8.  Abrogation  of  all  previous  agreements  between 
Russia  and  Japan  respecting  Corea. 


No.  35. 


Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  December  21st,  1903. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister,  December  21st, 
I  pointed  out  the  fundamental  difference  in  territorial  com¬ 
pass  between  Japan’s  original  proposals  and  Russia’s  new 
Counter-Proposals,  and  after  fully  explaining  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Japanese  Government  to  believe  it  to  be 
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desirable  in  the  general  interest  to  include  in  the  proposed 
understanding  all  regions  in  the  Extreme  East  where  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  two  Empires  meet,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Russian  Government  would  reconsider  their  position  re¬ 
garding  that  branch  of  the  question.  I  also  informed  him 
fully  respecting  the  amendments  which  Japanese  Government 
consider  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  Russia’s  new  Counter- 
Proposals.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  remove  every  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Russia  respecting  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Japanese  Government,  you  are  instructed  to 
deliver  to  Count  Lamsdorff  a  Note  Verbale  to  the  following 
effect: — 

“The  Imperial  Government  have  examined  with 
great  care  and  attention  the  new  Russian  Counter- 
Proposals  of  the  nth  instant.  They  regret  to  find  that 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government  did  not  see  their 
way  in  those  proposals  to  give  to  the  compass  of  the 
suggested  understanding  the  same  territorial  extension 
as  was  deemed  essential  by  Japan.  The  Imperial 
Government,  in  their  original  invitation  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Russian  Government  in  August  last,  endeavoured 
to  make  it  entirely  clear  that  they  desired,  with  a  view 
to  remove  from  their  relations  with  the  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  every  cause  for  future  misunder¬ 
standing,  to  bring  within  the  purview  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  all  those  regions  in  the  Extreme  East 
where  the  interests  of  the  two  Empires  meet,  and  they 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  the  conviction  that  a  full 
realization  of  that  desire  can  be  expected  if  a  large 
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and  important  portion  of  those  regions  is  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  consideration.  Accordingly,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  to  reconsider  their  position  on 
the  subject,  and  they  hope  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  question.  The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  following 
amendments  to  the  new  Russian  Counter-Proposals: — 
“a.  Article  II  to  read:  ‘Recognition  by  Russia 
of  Japan’s  preponderating  interests  in  Corea  and  of 
the  right  of  Japan  to  give  Corea  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  tending  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Corean  Empire.’ 

“6.  Article  V  to  read:  ‘Mutual  engagement  not 
to  undertake  on  the  Corean  coast  any  military  works 
capable  of  menacing  the  freedom  of  navigation  in 
the  Straits  of  Corea;’  and 

“c.  Article  VI  to  be  suppressed. 

“As  the  principal  part  of  these  amendments  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the  modifications  which  were 
agreed  to  ad  rejerendum  at  Tokio,  and  as  the  Imperial 
Government  consider  those  changes  indispensable,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  receive  the  ready  agreement 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government.” 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  note  to  Count  Lamsdorff ,  you 
will  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  Baron  Rosen  in  a  similar  sense, 
and  you  will  also  express  the  desire  for  an  early  response. 
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No.  36. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  December  23rd,  1903. 

Received,  “  24th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

UPON  receipt  of  your  telegraphic  instructions,  I  saw  Count 
Lamsdorff  December  23rd  at  2  p.  m.  He  told  me  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Baron  Rosen,  stating  that  the  latter 
had  had  an  interview  with  you,  and  that  particulars  would 
follow,  but  such  particulars  had  not  been  received  yet  by  him. 
When  I  handed  him  the  Note  Verbale,  he  said  that  he  would 
study  it  together  with  report  from  Baron  Rosen,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  send  the  Russian  answer  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  but  he  added  that  he  would  have  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Admiral  Alexieff.  In  conclusion,  I  stated  to  him 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  it  might  cause  serious 
difficulties,  even  complications,  if  we  failed  to  come  to  an 
entente ,  and  I  hoped  he  would  exercise  his  best  influence  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  desired  end. 


No.  37. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  January  1st,  1904. 
Received,  “  2nd, 

(Telegram.) 

I  saw  Count  Lamsdorff  January  1st,  and  asked  whether 
any  action  had  been  taken  regarding  our  last  propositions. 


He  said  they  had  been  fully  considered;  and  he  asked  me 
to  assure  you  that  Baron  Rosen  will  soon  be  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  he  added  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
arrive  at  an  entente. 


No.  38. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  7th,  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

BARON  Rosen  handed  to  me  January  6th  the  following 
reply  of  the  Russian  Government  to  our  last  propositions 
of  December  21st  last: — 

“Having  no  objection  to  the  amendments  to  Article  II  of 
the  Russian  Counter-Proposals  as  proposed  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government,  the  Imperial  Government  considers  it 
necessary : 

“1.  To  maintain  the  original  wording  of  Article  V 
which  had  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government,  that  is  to  say,  ‘mutual  engage¬ 
ment  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Corea  for 
strategical  purposes,  nor  to  undertake  on  the  coasts 
of  Corea  any  military  works  capable  of  menacing  the 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Straits  of  Corea.’ 

“2.  To  maintain  Article  VI  concerning  a  neutral 
zone  (this  for  the  very  purpose  which  the  Imperial 
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Japanese  Government  has  likewise  in  view,  that  is  to 
say,  to  eliminate  everything  that  might  lead  to  mis¬ 
understandings  in  the  future;  a  similar  zone,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  exists  between  the  Russian  and  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  central  Asia). 

“In  case  the  above  conditions  are  agreed  to,  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  include  in  the  projected 
agreement  an  Article  of  the  following  tenor: 

“Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  her  lit¬ 
toral  as  being  outside  her  sphere  of  interests,  whilst 
Russia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province,  will  not 
impede  Japan,  nor  other  Powers  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  them  under  existing 
treaties  with  China,  exclusive  of  the  establishment  of 
settlements.” 


No.  39. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  13th,  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

YOU  are  instructed  to  deliver  to  Count  Lamsdorff  a  Note 
Verbale  to  the  following  effect  which,  you  will  say,  is  intended 
to  confirm  to  him  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government 
communicated  by  me  to  Baron  Rosen  on  the  13th  January: 

The  Imperial  Government,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  pending  questions,  and  to  firmly  establish 
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the  basis  of  good  relation  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and 
in  addition  with  a  view  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Japan,  have  given  most  careful  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  reply  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  which  was 
delivered  by  His  Excellency  Baron  Rosen  on  the  6th  instant. 
They  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
modifications  are  necessary,  i.  e.: — 

1.  Suppression  of  the  first  clause  of  Article  V  of  the 
Russian  Counter-Proposals  (presented  to  the  Japanese 
Government  through  Baron  Rosen  December  nth), 
that  is  to  say,  “not  to  use  any  part  of  Corean  territory 
for  strategical  purposes.” 

2.  Suppression  of  the  whole  Article  (VI)  concerning 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone. 

3.  The  Russian  proposal  concerning  Manchuria  to 
be  agreed  to  with  the  following  modifications: 

a.  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  lit¬ 
toral  as  being  outside  her  sphere  of  interest  and  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  respect  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria. 

b.  Russia  within  the  limits  of  Manchuria  will  not 
impede  Japan  nor  other  Powers  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  them  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  treaties  with  China. 

c.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  Corea  and  its  littoral 
as  being  outside  her  sphere  of  interest. 

4.  Addition  of  an  Article  to  the  following  effect: 
Recognition  by  Japan  of  Russia’s  special  interests  in 
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Manchuria  and  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  take  measures 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

The  grounds  for  these  amendments  having  been  frequently 
and  fully  explained  on  previous  occasions,  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  explanations. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  express  their  earnest  hope  for  reconsid¬ 
eration  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Government. 

It  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  suppression  of  the 
clause  excluding  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  Manchuria 
is  desired  because  it  conflicts  with  stipulations  of  the  new 
Commercial  Treaty  between  Japan  and  China.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  however,  Japan  will  be  satisfied  if  she  receives  equal 
treatment  with  another  Power  which  has  already  acquired 
similar  rights  in  regard  to  settlements  in  Manchuria.  The 
statement  in  the  Russian  reply  that  the  Japanese  Government 
have  agreed  to  the  original  wording  of  Article  V  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Counter-Proposals  is  erroneous,  no  such  agreement  ever 
having  been  expressed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  above-mentioned  amendments  being  proposed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  entirely  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  received  with  the  same  spirit 
at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government;  and  the 
Imperial  Government  further  hope  for  an  early  reply  from 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  since  further  delay  in  the 
solution  of  the  question  will  be  extremely  disadvantageous  to 
the  two  countries. 
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No.  40. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  23rd,  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

YOU  are  instructed  to  sound  Count  Lamsdorff  respecting 
the  probable  nature  of  Russia’s  reply  to  our  last  note  and 
when  the  reply  will  be  delivered. 


No.  41. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  January  25th,  1904. 

Received,  “  “  “ 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  23rd  instant,  I  saw  Count 
Lamsdorff  January  24th  and  asked  his  views  in  regard  to  our 
last  proposals  and  also  how  soon  the  Russian  answer  could 
be  given.  He  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  details,  but  said 
that  there  are  certain  points  to  which  he  could  not  agree.  .  He 
expects  to  lay  his  views  before  the  Emperor  next  Tuesday, 
January  26th,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  an  answer  be¬ 
fore  long. 

M.  de  Hartwig,  whom  I  saw  this  afternoon,  told  me  that 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  yet  in  communication 
with  Admiral  Alexieff,  and  he  cannot  say  how  soon  an  answer 
can  be  sent  to  Japan. 
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No.  42. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  26th.  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

AS  the  situation  admits  of  no  indefinite  delay  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  involved,  you  will  seek  an  interview 
with  Count  Lamsdorff  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  state 
to  him  as  an  instruction  from  your  Government  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  a  further  prolongation 
of  the  present  state  of  things  being  calculated  to  accentuate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  it  is  their  earnest  hope  that  they 
will  be  honoured  with  an  early  reply,  and  that  they  wish  to 
know  at  what  time  they  may  expect  to  receive  the  reply. 


No.  43. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  January  26th,  1904. 
Received,  “  27th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  26th  instant,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  the  Ministers  of 
War,  Marine  and  other  authorities  concerned  are  to  meet  on 
the  28th  January  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
that  their  decision  will  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  sane- 
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tion,  and  he  remarked  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Alexieff  to  come  here;  but  that  that  idea  was  now  aban¬ 
doned,  and  his  opinion  will  soon  be  received  by  telegraph. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  says,  he  is  unable  to  give  the 
exact  date  when  the  reply  will  be  given;  but  he  can  say  it  will 
not  be  much  delayed.  He  said  that  he  had  received  reports 
from  official  sources  to  the  effect  that  Japan  had  sent  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  troops,  munitions  and  war  materials  to 
Corea,  and  asked  me  whether  I  could  give  any  explanation 
regarding  it.  I  simply  answered  that  I  knew  nothing  of  such 
facts,  and  regretted  not  being  able  to  give  him  any  explanation. 
He  added  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Japan  causes  a  very 
bad  impression,  while  the  two  Governments  are  engaged 
seriously  in  such  important  negotiations.  Telegraph  me  for 
my  information  whether  the  reports  are  true,  and  if  so,  the 
details. 


No.  44. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  28th,  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  26th  instant,  you  will  see 
Count  Lamsdorff  at  an  early  opportunity  and  say  to  him  that 
you  have  been  authorized  to  deny  positively  the  statement 
that  Japan  has  sent  to  Corea  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
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munitions,  and  war  materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  troops 
have  recently  been  sent  to  Corea  nor  any  ammunitions  have 
been  sent  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  Japanese  troops  stationed  in  Corea.  You  will  then 
ask  him  whether  the  report  that  Russian  troops  are  being 
concentrated  on  the  Corean  frontier  is  true,  and  if  so,  that  such 
military  movement  is  to  be  highly  deprecated.  Finally,  you 
will  ask  him  whether  he  is  not  able  to  acquaint  you,  for  your 
own  information,  with  the  nature  of  the  decision  taken  at  the 
proposed  conference  of  the  Ministers  on  the  28th  January, 
and  whether  he  can  indicate  the  approximate  date  on  which 
the  Russian  reply  is  to  be  given. 


No.  45. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  January  28th,  1904. 

Received,  “  29th,  “ 

(Telegram.) 

COUNT  Lamsdorff  is  satisfied  with  the  explanation  con¬ 
tained  in  your  telegram  of  to-day.  As  to  the  question  regard¬ 
ing  the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  near  the  Yalu,  he 
does  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  he  remarked  that  such  news¬ 
paper  reports  are  very  regrettable.  I  tried  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  decision  of  to-day’s  meeting.  He  said  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  say  anything  concerning  it  as  it 
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will  not  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  until  the  respective 
Ministers  have  been  received  by  the  Emperor  respecting  the 
question,  nothing  can  be  said  definitely.  He  stated  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  audience  next  Monday,  and  the  Minister  of  War  and 
himself  on  Tuesday;  and  he  thinks  an  answer  will  be  sent  to 
Admiral  Alexieff  on  the  latter  day.  I  pointed  out  the  urgent 
necessity  to  accelerate  the  despatch  of  an  answer  as  much  as 
possible,  because  further  prolongation  of  the  present  condition 
is  not  only  undesirable  but  rather  dangerous.  I  added  that 
all  the  while  the  world  is  loud  with  rumours  and  that  I  hoped 
he  would  take  special  steps  so  as  to  have  an  answer  sent  at  an 
earlier  date  than  mentioned.  He  replied  that  he  knows  the 
existing  condition  of  things  very  well,  but  that  the  dates  of 
audience  being  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  change  them;  and  he  repeated  that  he  will  do  his  best  to 
send  the  reply  next  Tuesday. 


No.  46. 

Baron  Komura  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  January  30th,  1904. 

(Telegram.) 

IN  reference  to  your  telegram  of  January  28th,  you  are 
instructed  to  see  Count  Lamsdorff  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
and  state  to  him  substantially  in  the  following  sense: — 
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“Having  reported  to  your  Government  that  the  Russian 
Government  would  probably  give  a  reply  on  next  Tuesday 
you  have  been  instructed  to  say  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that 
being  fully  convinced  of  the  serious  disadvantage  to  the  two 
Powers  concerned  of  the  further  prolongation  of  the  present 
situation,  the  Imperial  Government  hoped  that  they  might 
be  able  to  receive  the  reply  of  the  Russian  Government  earlier 
than  the  date  mentioned  by  Count  Lamsdorff.  As  it,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  that  the  receipt  of  the  reply  at  an  earlier  date 
is  not  possible,  the  Imperial  Government  wish  to  know  whether 
they  will  be  honoured  with  the  reply  at  the  date  mentioned 
by  Count  Lamsdorff,  namely,  next  Tuesday,  or  if  it  is  not 
possible,  what  will  be  the  exact  date  on  which  the  reply  is  to 
be  given.” 

If  Count  Lamsdorff  specifies  the  day  on  which  the  reply 
is  to  be  given,  you  will  see  him  on  that  day  and  ask  him  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  exact  nature  of  the  reply. 


No.  47. 

Mr.  Knrino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  February  1st,  1904. 
Received, 

(Telegram.) 

REGARDING  your  telegram  of  the  30th  January,  I  saw 
Count  Lamsdorff  in  the  evening  January  31st.  He  says  he 
appreciates  fully  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation,  and  is 
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certainly  desirous  to  send  an  answer  as  quickly  as  possible; 
but  the  question  is  a  very  serious  one  and  is  not  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with.  In  addition,  the  opinions  of  the  Ministers  con¬ 
cerned  and  Admiral  Alexieff  had  to  be  brought  into  harmony; 
hence  the  natural  delay.  As  to  the  date  of  sending  an  answer, 
he  says,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  give  the  exact  date  as  it 
entirely  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  Emperor,  though 
he  will  not  fail  to  use  his  efforts  to  hurry  the  matter. 


No.  48. 

Baron  Komnra  to  Mr.  Kurino. 

Tokio,  February  5th,  1904.  2.15  p.  m. 

(Telegram.) 

FURTHER  prolongation  of  the  present  situation  being  in¬ 
admissible,  the  Imperial  Government  have  decided  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  pending  negotiations  and  to  take  such  independent 
action  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  defend  their  menaced 
position  and  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests.  Accordingly 
you  are  instructed  to  address  to  Count  LamsdorfF,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  this  telegram,  a  signed  note  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min¬ 
ister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  has  the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  his  Government,  to  address  to  His  Excellency 
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the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  the  following  communica¬ 
tions  : — 

"The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  regard  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Empire  of  Corea  as.  essential  to  their  own  re¬ 
pose  and  safety,  and  they  are  consequently  unable  to 
view  with  indifference  any  action  tending  to  render 
the  position  of  Corea  insecure. 

"The  successive  rejections  by  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  by  means  of  inadmissible  amendments  of 
Japan’s  proposals  respecting  Corea,  the  adoption  of 
which  the  Imperial  Government  regarded  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  assure  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Corean  Empire  and  to  safeguard  Japan’s 
preponderating  interests  in  the  Peninsula,  coupled  with 
the  successive  refusals  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  enter  into  engagements  to  respect  China’s 
territorial  integrity  in  Manchuria  which  is  seriously 
menaced  by  their  continued  occupation  of  the  province, 
notwithstanding  their  treaty  engagements  with  China 
and  their  repeated  assurances  to  other  powers  pos¬ 
sessing  interests  in  those  regions,  have  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Imperial  Government  seriously  to  consider  what 
measures  of  self-defence  they  are  called  upon  to  take. 

"In  the  presence  of  delays  which  remain  largely 
unexplained  and  naval  and  military  activities  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  entirely  pacific  aims, 
the  Imperial  Government  have  exercised  in  the  de- 
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pending  negotiations  a  degree  of  forbearance  which 
they  believe  affords  abundant  proof  of  their  loyal  de¬ 
sire  to  remove  from  their  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  every  cause  for  future  misunder¬ 
standing.  But  finding  in  their  efforts  no  prospect  of 
securing  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  an 
adhesion  either  to  Japan’s  moderate  and  unselfish  pro¬ 
posals  or  to  any  other  proposals  likely  to  establish  a 
firm  and  enduring  peace  in  the  Extreme  East,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
terminate  the  present  futile  negotiations. 

“In  adopting  that  course  the  Imperial  Government 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  indepen¬ 
dent  action  as  they  may  deem  best  toTconsolidate  and 
defend  their  menaced  position,  as  well  as  to  protect 
their  established  rights  and  legitimate  interests. 

“The  Undersigned,  etc.,  etc.” 


No.  49. 

Baron  Kofnura  to  Mr.  Knrino. 

Tokio,  February  5th,  1904.  2.15  p.  m. 

(Telegram.) 

YOU  are  instructed  to  address  to  Count  Lamsdorff  a  signed 
note  to  the  following  effect  simultaneously  with  the  note  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  previous  telegram:— 
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“The  Undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  has 
the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  acquaint  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  that 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  having  exhausted  without 
effect  every  means  of  conciliation  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
from  their  relations  with  the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
of  every  cause  for  future  complications,  and  finding  that  their 
just  representations  and  moderate,  and  unselfish  proposals  in 
the  interest  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Extreme  East 
are  not  receiving  the  consideration  which  is  their  due,  have 
resolved  to  sever  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  which  for  the  reason  named  have  ceased 
to  possess  any  value. 

“In  further  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  his  Government, 
the  Undersigned  has  also  the  honour  to  announce  to  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Count  Lamsdorff  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  his 
departure  from  St.  Petersburg  with  the  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Legation  on . date. 

“The  Undersigned,  etc.,  etc.” 
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No.  50. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  February  5th,  1904.  5.  5  a.  m. 

Received,  “  “  “  p- M- 

(Telegram.) 

IN  compliance  with  the  request  of  Count  Lamsdorff,  I 
went  to  see  him  at  8  p.  m.  February  4th.  He  told  me  that 
the  substance  of  the  Russian  answer  had  been  just  sent  to 
Admiral  AlexieS  to  be  transmitted  to  Baron  Rosen.  He 
added  that  Admiral  AlexieS  may  happen  to  introduce  some 
changes  so  as  to  meet  local  circumstances;  but  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  there  will  be  no  such  changes.  He  then  stated  as  his 
own  opinion  that  Russia  desires  the  principle  of  independence 
and  integrity  of  Corea  and  also,  of  necessity,  the  free  passage 
of  the  Corean  Straits.  Though  Russia  is  willing  to  make 
every  possible  concession,  she  does  not  desire  to  see  Corea 
utilized  for  strategic  purposes  against  Russia,  and  believes  it 
useful  for  the  consolidation  of  good  relations  with  Japan  to 
establish  by  common  accord  a  buffer  region  between  confines 
of  direct  influence  and  action  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Far 
East.  The  above  is  expressed  entirely  as  his  personal  opinion, 
and  I  cannot  say  whether  the  same  is  the  substance  of  the 
above-mentioned  answer,  though  it  seems  to  be  very  probable. 
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No.  si. 

Mr.  Kurino  to  Baron  Komura. 

Petersburg,  February  6th,  1904.  5.57  p.  m. 

Received,  “  7th,  “  5.45  A.  m. 

(Telegram.)  f 

IN  reference  to  your  two  telegrams  of  yesterday’s  date,  I 
presented  to  Count  Lamsdorff  to-day  at  4  P-  m.  the  notes  as 
instructed.  I  shall  withdraw  from  here  with  my  staff  and 
students  on  the  10th  instant. 


d/OyjS;  b«f 
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Anil  Friend  and  Foe  Alike  Mourn  Him— How 
■Japan  is  Fighting  for  the  Clvlllza- 
1 1on  We  Cave  Her  Told  at  an  Interesting 
Gathering  With  Hen.  Woodford  Host. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Baron  lventaro  Iva- 
neko,  the  ex-Cabinel  Minister  of  Japan,  who 
is  spending  some  time  in  this  country,  was 
given  at  the  University  Club  last  night  by 
den.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  ex-Minister  to 
Spain.  * 

Gen.  Woodford  visited  Japan  several 
years  ago  and  he  then  met  Baron  Kaneko, 
who  did  much  to  make  Gen.  Woodford's 
visit  enjoyable.  Last  night’s  dinner  was 
given  by  Gen.  Woodford  in  appreciation 
of  the  Baron's  kindness  years  ago. 

More  than  a  hundred  guests,  among  many 
ol'  t lie  best  known  men  in  social,  financial 
and  political  life,  were  at  the  dinner  to  meet 
the  Baron.  Among  them  were  three  grand¬ 
sons  of  Commodore  Perry,  who  opened 
Japan  to  foreign  trade  fifty  years  ago. 
They  were  Bear  Admiral  Rodgers,  U.  S.  i\'., 
and  August  and  Perry  Belmont. 

After  the  dinner  t  here  were  a  few  informal 
speeches,  in  which  the  good  will  of  the 
host  and  guests  to  the  guest  of  honor  and  to 
Japan  was  made  plain. 

Bear  Admiral  Rodgers  described  how  he 
went  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines  with 
three  United  States  warships  when  the 
monument  to  Commodore  Perry  was  un¬ 
veiled,  not  long  ago,  and  how  cordially  the 
Japanese  welcomed  the  American  visitors. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Whitelaw  Reid  and  ex- Judge 
Henry  E.  Howland  also  made  short  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  to  the  Baron. 

Baron  Kanelco’s  speech  was  most  nota¬ 
ble  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Admiral  MakarofT,  who  went  down 
with  his  flagship  olf  Port  Arthur  in  the 
battle  of  a  few  days  ago.  He  began  by 
referring  to  his  own  career  at  Harvard. 

"When  1  lake  up  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  our  country  is  as  much  indebted  to 
the  United  States  as  I  am.  Just  fifty-one 
years  ago  Commodore  Perry  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  Government  (o  Japan 
to  advise  our  Government,  to  introduce  an 
Anglo-American  civilization,  and  urge  our  | 
Government  to  adopt  an  open  door  policy. 
Ever  since  that  policy  has  been  continued.” 

The  Baron  spoke  of  Japan's  adoption  of 
the  American  system  of  schools  ana  finance 
and  of  many  other  American  methods. 

"We  even  adopted  your  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief,”  he  said.  "This  freedom  is 
far  greater  in  Japan  than  is  allowed  in 
many  European  nations.  After  adopting 
American  civilization  in  our  country,  we 
have  undertaken  In  recent  years  the  gigantic 
task  of  introducingJAmerican  civilization  into 
Corea  and  China.  In  the  midst  of  pursuing 
the  policy  in  the  Far  East  I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  strongest 
Powers  of  Europe. 

"  We  are  not  fighting  for  territorial  aggran¬ 
dizement  or  warlike  ambition,  but  for  the 
introduction  of  Anglo-American  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East.  Commodore  Perry 
gave  us  the  open  doer  and  now  we  are  fight 
ing  for  that  open  door.  (Applause.] 

'\As  I  am  now  seated  in  this  hall  where 
the  most  delightful  of  banquets  is  being 
given  to  me.  we  have  been  informed  of  the  ! 
sad  news  of  the  loss  of  Admiral  MakarofT.  1 
As  a  loyal  subject  he  served  his  sovereign  { 
bravely  and  so  nobly  as  to  record  his  name  j 
in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare  as  the  bravest 
of  Russians.  He  will  be  equally  lamented 
by  friend  and  foe. 

Some  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  other 
than  those  mentioned  were: 


James  W.  Alexander,  George  F.  Baker,  Gen. 
Alfred  C.  Barnes.  William  Barbour,  ex-As- 
sistunt  Attorney-General  James  M.  Beck, 
David  A.  Boody,  T.  G.  Bergent  William  Berri, 
John  L.  Codwolader,  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Dnf- 
fleld,  William  Butler  Duncan,  Julien  T.  Davies, 
Silas  B.  Dutoher,  Charles  S.  Francis,  ex- 
Mlnjster  to  Greece:  President  John  H.  Finley, 
of  City  College.  Hamilton  Fish.  H.  C.  Fahne- 
stook,  John  Foord,  Julian  D.  Fairchild, 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  John  W.  Griggs,  Comp¬ 
troller  Edward  M.  Grout,  Gen.  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  Edward  Hol¬ 
brook,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Gen.  Thomas  L.  James 
Prof.  George  T.  Ladd  of  Yale,  Frank 
R.  Lawrence.  Chester  S.  Lord.  Walter  S. 
Logan.  Chancellor  Henry  M.  McCracken, 

,  Col.  John  J.  McCook.  John  G.  Milburti. 

;  Prof.  John  Basset  Moore,  the  Rev.  Donuld 
Sage  Mackav,  William  A.  Xash, 

1  John  E.  Parsons,  Frank  H.  Platt. 
Herman  Rldder.  Sir  Percy  Sanderson,  the 
British  Consul-General:  President,  Jacob  G. 
Schurmun  of  Cornell.  Charles  Stewart  Bmitli. 
George  F.  Seward.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Col. 
William  Cary  Sanger,  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
Henry  Seligrnau.  Mr.  Takahira.  the  -Japanese 
Minister:  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Consul- 
General  Uchida  of  Japan,  Dean  Yan  Amringe 
of  Columbia  University,  Frank  A.  Ynnderlip, 
Sir  William  Van  Horne  and  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler. 
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Government  Urged  to  Settle  Questions  of 
Administration  'Sow. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  Thb  Son. 

Tokio,  April  27.— The  visit  of  the  Corean 
special  ambassador  is  attracting  little 
attention  here.  He  has  had  an  audience 
and  breakfast  with  the  Emperor  and  has 
given  a  reception  and  dinner  to  prominent 
Japanese  and  foreigners. 

Marquis  Ito,  in  a  letter  recently  published, 
states  that  Russian  supremacy  in  Corea 
would  mean  not  only  a  constant  menace 
to  Japan’s  national  existence,  but  also  the 
wholesalo  destruction  of  her  vested  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  rights.  Russian  policy 
in  the  Far  East  is  gradually  to  monopolize 
the  resources  of  the  countries  she  dominates. 
In  fighting  for  her  own  interests  Japan  is 
contending  for  the  principle  of  open  com¬ 
petition  and  new  markets. 

The  Korumin,  commenting  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Corea,  says  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  for  discussion,  but  for  action 
Now  is  Japan's  opportunity  to  carry  out  its 
purposes  regarding  Corea.  Russia,  who 
alone  contested  Japan's  rights,  has  been 
driven  from  Corean  soil,  Japan  has  the 
practical  command  of  the  sea  and  her 
forces  occupy  an  advantageous  position 
for  further  advances  by  land.  The  Coreans 
are  turning  to  Japan  for  direction,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  postpone  the  Corean 
question  until  the  Manchurian  question  ha® 
been  settled.  The  former  is  vital  to  Japan, 
who  has  the  recognized  right  to  conserve 
the  fruits  of  victory.  The.demands  made  of 
Russia  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  concession, 
and  she  might  have  reasonably  demanded 
more.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  out  a  clean 
slate.  Japan’s  chief  reason  for  going  to 
war  was  to  seoure  a  position  in  Corea  and 
bring  Corea  under  her  protection.  Corea 
is  now  practically  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Japanese  armies.  If  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  neglected  the  real  object 
of  the  war  may  be  lost. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  COUNT  KATSURA. 

Reprinted  from  the  “  Japan  Mail,”  May  27,  1904. 


I  was  recently  favoured  with  an  interview  with 
Count  Katsura.  The  conversation  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours;  and  its  subject  was  the  so- 
called  Yellow  Peril.  Since  then  I  have  submitted 
the  following  account  of  the  interview  to  him, 
and  have  received  his  assurance  that  I  understood 
him  correctly.  I  have  also  the  permission  of 
Count  Katsura  to  make  the  account  public. 

William  Imbrie. 

(Dr.  Imbrie  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Tokyo.) 

The  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
Japan  (said  Count  Katsura)  has  continued  un¬ 
broken  for  fifty  years ;  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history  is  most 
grateful.  These  are  things  which  Japan  will  not 
forget.  I  notice  however  occasionally,  even  in 
articles  which  express  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
success  of  Japan  in  the  war  nowin  progress,*  a 
shade  of  solicitude  regarding  the  future.  There 
is  a  vague  fear  that  perhaps  after  all  Japan  is  not 
quite  what  she  is  said  to  be;  and  at  least  an 
apprehension,  in  case  she  should  attain  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  eastern  Asia,  that  her  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  exercised  in  ways  injurious  to  the 
rightful  interests  of  western  nations  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am  sure  that  if  only  the  course  of  events  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  needless  irritation,  all 
such  fears  will  prove  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
founded;  but  I  am  equally  sure,  especially  if 
Japan  should  continue  to  be  successful,  that  Rus¬ 
sia  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  alienate  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  by  impairing  its 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Japan.  The  power 
of  insinuation  is  very  subtle  and  may  be  very  effec¬ 
tive,  especially  when  it  is  exercised  ostensibly  in 
the  interest  of  matters  of  vital  importance  ;  and  in 
this  case  I  can  easily  see  bow  the  recent  troubles 
in  China  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  plausible 
argument  in  proof  of  danger  in  the  future.  These 
half  concealed  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  people  of  America 
against  Japan  therefore  cause  me  some  concern  ; 
especially  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  awakening 
of  real  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  Japan  may 
tend  to  create  the  very  situation  which  is  appre¬ 
hended.  But  while  I  do  feel  concern,  my  con¬ 
fidence  is  greater  than  my  concern.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case 
will  satisfy  the  American  people  that  Japan  has 
an  answer  to  whatever  her  enemies  may  say  against 
her. 

The  object  of  the  present  war,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  per¬ 
manent  peace  of  the  East.  That  such  a  war  is 
necessary  is  plain.  No  one  can  look  at  the  map 
and  recall  the  course  of  Russia  without  seeing 
that  that  course  is  an  imminent  peril  to  Japan  ;  and 
that  the  peril  must  be  met  without  delay.  No 
less  clear  is  it  that  Russia  is,  and  jf  allowed  to  be 


will  continue  to  be,  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  East ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  until  she  is  put  in  bonds  which  she 
cannot  break.  Regarding  this  also  there  can  be 
no  delay.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  object  of  the 
war  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  peace  of  .the  East.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  situation  is  not  a  new  one.  The  position  of 
Japan  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  ancient 
Greece  in  her  contest  with  Persia  ;  a  contest  for 
the  security  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  Japan  is  Greece  and  Russia  is  Persia. 

But  while  I  say  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East,  I  say  also  and  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis,  that  the  war  is  not  a  war  for  the  supremacy 
of  race  over  race  or  of  religion  over  re¬ 
ligion.  With  differences  of  race  or  religion 
it  has  nothing  to  doj  and  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  individual  only  ; 

I  am  speaking  as  Prime  Minister  also  ;  and  more 
than  that  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  such 
statements  are  to  be  regarded  as  deplomatic ; 
and  that  diplomatic  statements  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  inscrutable.  That  that  is  true  of 
the  statements  of  some  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  the  statements  of  all.  It  is  not  true  of 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  true  of 
those  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Of  course  I  cannot  argue  from  facts  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  future.  That  is  impossible.  But 
I  can  point  to  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the 
past  and  the  present  are  an  index  of  the  future, 
just  as  truly  in  the  case  of  a  nation  as  of  a  man. 
To  put  the  matter  as  it  might  be  put  I  should  have 
to  go  over  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry ;  but  I  cannot  do 
that  at  present,  and  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  only  a  few  of  many  facts. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  government  in  the 
world  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ever  took  such  pains, 
as  the  Government  of  Japan  has  taken,  to  empha¬ 
size  to  all  the  duty  of  conducting  the  war  in 
strict  accordance  witli  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  the  usages  of  international  law.  Immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  hostilities,  communications 
were  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  Prefectures, 
reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities  and 
especially  with  regard  to  any  Russians  that  might 
be  residing  within  their  jurisdiction.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  direc¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  which  all  the  students  in  the 
empire,  from  the  young  men  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  down  to  the  children 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  have  been  instructed 
as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to  be  observed. 
In  addition  to  this,  communications  were  'sent 
to  the  recognized  representatives  of  all  the  reli¬ 


gious  bodies  in  the  country,  Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
and  Christians  alike;  asking  them  to  take  pains  to 
discountenance  any  wrong  tendencies  among  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  people.  Among  the  points 
emphasized  by  the  Government  are  these  :  That 
the  war  is  one  between  the  State  of  Japan  and 
the  State  of  Russia  ;  that  it  is  not  waged  against 
individuals  ;  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities, 
peacefully  attending  to  their  business,  are  to  suffer 
no  molestation  or  annoyance  whatever  ;  and  that 
questions  of  religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at 
all.  There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  in 
which  persons  have  been  treated  with  rudeness  ; 
but  no  serious  harm  has  been  done,  and  in  some 
instances  the  aggrieved  parties  had  not  been  quite 
"so  discreet  as  they  might  have  been.  So  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  people  generally  is  concerned, 
in  this  particular  at  least  it  will  take  rank  wish 
that  of  the  people  of  any  country  in  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  do  not  wish  to 
boast,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  would  take  she 
first  prize. 

The  imputation  is  made  that  if  Japan  is 
successful  in  the  present  conflict,  the  day  will 
come  when  to  serve  her  own  etjds,  she  will  not  be 
above  utilizing  the  anti-foreign  spirit  that  is 
now  lurking  among  the  masses  of  China.  The 
spirit  'that  held  the  Legations  in  Peking  in 
peril  of  life;  that  massacred  hundreds  of  helpless 
foreigners  and  Chinese  Christians ;  and  that 
brought  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the  whole 
world.  I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  Boxer 
movement  and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  it ; 
though  if  I  did  I  could  show  that,  for  reasons 
that  are  now  somewhat  more  evident  than  they 
then  were,  no  other  nation  occupied  so  difficult  a 
position  as  Japan.  But  no  candid  mail  can  say 
that  in  all  that  trying  time  Japan  was  derelict  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  insinuate  that  in  the 
future  she  will  be  less  broad-rninded,  less 
honourable,  less  humane,  or  less  the  friend  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  than  she  was  when  her 
army  went  to  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  besieg¬ 
ed  in  Peking.  Many  think  that  in  some  respects 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Japan  in  the  present 
war  to  have  China  for  an  ally.  But  those  who 
are  rightly  informed  know  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  war  and  ever  since,  Japan  has  stead¬ 
ily  endeavored  to  limit  the  field  of  operations 
and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  China.  And 
one  great  reason  for  this  has  been  precisely  to 
avoid  the  danger,  with  all  its  terrible  possibilities, 
or  fanning  into  a  flame  the  antiforeign  spirit  in 
China.  When  therefore  Japan  says,  the  perman- 
nent  peace  of  the  East,  she  does  not  mean  the 
East  in  arms  against  the  rightful  interests  of  the 
West  or  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  argument  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put 
in  this  form  :  Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and 
Japan  stands  for  Buddhism. 

The  truth  is  that  japan  stands  for  religious 


freedom.  This  is  a  principle  embodied  in  her 
Constitution  ;  and  her  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  In  Japan  a  man  may  be  a 
Buddhist,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  Jew,  without 
suffering  for  it.  This  is  so  clear  that  no  right- 
minded  man  acquainted  with  Japan  would  ques¬ 
tion  it ;  but  as  there  may  be  those  in  America 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  will  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  of  them.  And  as  in 
America  the  matter  will  naturally  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  that  point  of  view. 

There  are  Christian  churches  in  every  large 
city,  and  in  almost  every  town  in  Japan  ;  and 
they  all  have  complete  freedom  to  teach  and 
worship  in  accordance  with  their  own  convict¬ 
ions.  These  churches  send  out  men  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Christianity  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ;  as  freely  as  such  a  thing 
might  be  done  in  the  United  States,  and  without- 
attracting  much  if  any  more  attention.  There 
are  numerous  Christian  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  obtain  their  licences  precisely  as  other 
newspapers  and  magazines;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Christian  schools,  some  of  them  con¬ 
ducted  by  foreigners  and  some  by  Japanese,  are 
found  everywhere  ;  and  recently  an  ordinance  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
under  which  Christian  schools  of  a  certain  grade 
are  able  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
government  schools  of  the  same  grade.  There 
are  few  things  which  are  a  better  proof  of  the 
recognition  of  rights  than  the  right  to  hold  pro¬ 
perty.  In  many  cases  Associations  composed  of 
foreign  missionaries  permanently  residing  in 
Japan  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Department 
of  Home  Affairs.  These  Associations  are  allowed 
to  “  own  and  manage  land,  buildings,  and  other 
property ;  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  the 
carrying  on  of  Christian  education,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.” 
It  should  be  added  also  that  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Article  in  the  Civil  Code  which 
provides  for  the  incorporation  of  Associations 
founded  for  “  purposes  beneficial  to  the  public 
and  as  “  their  object  is  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  conduct  of  their  business,”  no  taxes  are  levied 
on  their  incomes.  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  all  have  such  Associations.  In 
passing  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  ask  the 
question,  How  far  do  the  facts  to  be  found  in 
Russia  correspond  with  all  these  facts  now  stated  ? 
The  number  of  those  professing  Christianity  in 
Japan  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  be  a  large 
number,  with  a  much  larger  number  who  are 
Christian  in  their  affiliations.  The  Japanese 
Christians  are  not  confined  to  any  one  rank 
or  class.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Diet,  the  judges  in 
the  courts,  the  professors  in  the  Universities, 
the  editors  of  leading  secular  papers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Christian 
literature  has  entrance  into  the  military  and 
naval  hospitals ;  and  a  relatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trained  nurses  employed  in  them  are 
Christian  women.  Recently  arrangefnfents  have 
been  made  by  which  six  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  six  Japanese  Christian  ministers 
are  Id  accompany  the  armies  in  Manchuria,  in  the 


capacity  of  spiritual  advisers  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  These  are  facts  patent  to  all ;  and 
therefore  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  : 
That  Japan  stands  for  religious  freedom.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  point  qut  that  to 
abandon  that  principle,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  would  be  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
would  create  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
Japan.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  that 
Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and  Japan  for 
Buddhism  ? 

But  sometimes  the  argument  against  Japan  is 
stated  in  this  way  :  There  is  a  general  idea  that 
Japan  holds  in  common  with  the  West  the  great 
fundamental  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the 
West;  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
case.  What  in  fact  Japan  has  done,  so  the 
argument  runs,  has  been  to  adopt  certain 
products  of  the  civilization  of  the  West : 
The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  post  office, 
the  system  of  banking;  the  battleship  and  the 
quick-firing  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those 
elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  West  which 
the  West  regards  as  of  the  very  highest  im¬ 
portance  Japan  really  knows  but  little,  and  for 
them  she  cares  still  less.  The  truth  is  that,  under¬ 
neath  all,  Japan  stands  for  what  may  be  described 
as  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  spirit  of  the 
West;  and  for  this  reason  the  sympathies  of  the 
West  in  the  present  war  should  be  with  Russia. 
It  is  worth  while  remembering  also  that  battle¬ 
ships  and  quick-firing  guns,  without  some  other 
things,  may  some  day  make  Japan  a  somewhat 
dangerous  neighbour.  That  is  the  way  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation  might 
accept  certain  of  the  products  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West  and  at  the  same  time  value  very 
lightly  its  characteristic  principles.  The  news¬ 
paper,  for  example,  is  a  product  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West ;  and  yet  a  nation  might  have  its 
newspapers  without  having  anything  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  But  those  who  advance  the 
argument  against  Japan  which  I  am  now  consider¬ 
ing  overlook,  or  are  ignorant  of,  facts  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Japan  is  an  old  country  with  a  history  which  it 
will  always  read  with  a  proper  pride ;  for  the 
civilization  of  what  we  now  call  Old  Japan  was 
one  of  a  high  order,  and  comprised  elements 
which  New  Japan  has  no  desire  to  change.  For 
reasons,  which  however  I  need  not  now  give, 
during  a  long  course  of  years  Japan  thought  it 
wise  to  live  an  isolated  life.  Then  came  a  period 
in  her  history,  little  understood  by  most  foreign¬ 
ers,  when  great  internal  forces  were  actively  at 
work  bearing  Japan  on  to  a  new  era.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  Commodore  Perry  came  to 
Japan  ;  and  no  doubt  his  coming,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  did  much  to  give  the  movement  of  which  I 
speaking  direction ;  but  it  was  not  his  coming  that 
caused  the  movement.  Then  came  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  the  Restoration  of  the  Emperor, 
the  new  era,  the  Era  of  Meiji  (Enlightenment)  ; 
and  with  the  Era  of  Meiji,  the  Great  Imperial 
Pledge  that  Japan  should  “  Seek  for  knowledge 
throughout  the  whole  world.”  Since  then  Japan 
has  diligently  sought  knowledge  ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  has  gained  she  has  made  her  own. 
The  old  tree  still  stands;  but  the  new  branches 
have  been  grafted  into  the  tree,  and  now  belong 
to  the  tree  just  as  truly  as  the  old  branches  which 
remain.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Japan  in  her  search 
for  knowledge  has  found  nothing  but  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  battleship.  What  then  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  civilization  which 
Japan  now  holds,  and  will  hold,  in  common  with 
the  West. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  civilization 


of  the  West  is  the  education  of  the  West.  That 
Japan  has  accepted  with  all  her  heart.  Students 
in  Japan  are  taught  precisely  the  same  things 
that  students  in  Europe  and  America  are 
taught,  excepting  that  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Latin  or  Greek.  This  education  is  given  through 
a  system  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
extending  to  highly  specialized  university  courses. 
It  is  only  for  particular  instruction  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  There  is 
not  a  village  in  the  empire  without  its  Primary 
School ;  the  towns  are  supplied  with  Secondary 
Schools;  at  convenient  centres  there  are  High 
Schools  which  may  be  compared  with  the  smaller 
colleges  in  ihe  United  States;  in  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  are  the  Universities;  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  Technical  Schools.  This  is  the 
system  sustained  by  the  Government.  It  may 
not  be  perfect ;  but  Japan  has  searched  and  is 
searching  the  world  over  to  find  the  best ;  and 
she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  solve  a  problem 
that  presents  many  difficulties.  In  addition  to 
the  government  system  there  are  many  private 
institutions  ;  some  of  them  of  a  high  grade.  Every 
child  in  Japan,  unless  exempt  for  specified 
reasons,  is  required  to  complete  the  Primary 
School  course.  Education  is  yeast ;  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Japan  is  the  education  of  the  West. 

Law,  and  the  administration  of  law,  and  in 
particular  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  law 
constitute,  as  any  thoughtful  man  will  admit,  a 
dominant  element  in  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
In  speaking  of  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  type  which  permits  a  man  to  be 
imprisoned  or  transported  for  life,  with, little  or 
no  process  of  law.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Era  of  Meiji,  Japan  has  entirely  remodeled  her 
laws,  both  criminal  and  civil.  This  was  done 
after  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  laws  of 
Europe  and  America,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  ;  and  Japan  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  her  laws  or  of  the  administration  of  them, 
even  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West. 
Japan  also  accepts  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  West  as  bound  by  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  both  in  peace  and  in  war;  though 
she  regards  a  judge,  sitting  in  highest  Court  of 
Arbitration  in  the  world,  as  exceeding  his  duties, 
when  he  introduces  into  his  judgment  uncalled  for 
criticism  of  a  nation  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration. 

But  to  mention  only  one  thing  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West  than  government 
under  a  Constitution ;  though  there  are  nations 
which  belong  geographically  to  the  West  in  which 
a  Constitution  is  not  regarded  as  advisable. 
Japan  has  a  Constitution  which  provides  for  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  finds  expression.  In  one  parti¬ 
cular  alfeo  the  Constitution  of  Japan  has  in  the 
eyes  of  Japan  a  peculiar  glory.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  many  countries,  the  fruit  of  a 
long  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Throne. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor ;  freely  given, 
gratefully  received  ;  a  sacred  treasure  which  both, 
alike  will  guard  with  care. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  warning 
that  Japan  stands  eagerly  waiting  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  East ;  and  that  if  she  does  so,  it 
will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  West. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  destiny  of  Japan  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  East  remains  to  be  unfolded. 
But  if  ever  that  responsibility  shall  be  hers,  of  one 
thing  the  world  may  be  sure.  She  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  retrace  her  own  steps  ;  and  she  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  East  to  do  what  she 
has  done  herself,  and  what  she  is  trying  to  do 
more  perfectly. 

The  object  of  the  war  then,  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  .the 
permanent  peace  of  the  East.  It  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  commerce 
and  civilization  of  the  world.  With  differences 
of  race  or  religion  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  the  enemies  of  Japan  say  that  this  is  not  true  ; 
that  the  war  is  a  war  for  tire  supremacy  of  race 
over  race  and  religion  over  religion  ;  and  they 
talk  of  a  Yellow  Peril.  In  reply  Japan  asks  for  a 
fair  hearing. 
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Causes  of  the  Present  War  in  the  Far 
East  as  Dr.  Asakawa  Sees  Them.* 

UCH  has  already  been  written 
of  the  present  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  much  more  probably 
will  be  written.  But  so  far 
no  book  has  appeared  which 
contains,  in  an  explicit  and 
dispassionate  manner,  a  succinct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  one 
of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  history,  and 
of  the  issues  directly  involved  in  it.  This 
the  present  book  does,  and,  let  us  say  it 
at  once,  does  it  admirably.  Dr.  Asakawa 
is  well  known  to  economists  and  histori¬ 
ans  in  his  own  and  in  this  country.  An 
article  of  his,  published  some  months  ago 
in  The  Yale  Review,  was  described  by 
Tub  New  York  Times  as  11  by  far  the 
most  illuminating  and  complete  statement 
of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  which  led  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  Russia.”  The  author  and 
his  work  are  warmly  commended  by 
President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  and 
Profs.  Williams,  Farnum,  and  Sumner  of 
Yale.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1S99,  took  his  degree  at  Yale,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth 
Faculty. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  book, 
(Pp.  1-61.)  is  a  reprint  of  his  two  articles 
in  The  Yale  Review,  singularly  lucid 
and  impartial,  and  this,  in  a  manner, 
is  a  summary  of  the  whole  case,  giv¬ 
ing  very  fafrly  both  the  side  of  Russia 
and'  of  Japan.  The  remaining  twenty, 
chapters  describe,  in  their  proper  chron¬ 
ological  order,  the  remoter  events  as 
well  as  those  of  the  very  recent  past, 
which,  gradually  rendering  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  both  powers  more  and  more  . 
acute,  finally  precipitated  the  war.  These 
events  comprise  the  retrocession  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  the  Cassini  conven¬ 
tion,  the  seizure  of  Kiaochao  by  Germany, 
that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  by 
Russia,  Secretary  Hay’s  circular  note 
of  1899,  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  by 
Russia,  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of 
Oct.  1G,  1900,  the  Alexieff-Tseng  agree¬ 
ment,  and  so  on  to  the  very  opening  of 
hostilities. 

Throughout  the  book  is  based  largely 
on  official  and  private  documents— Japan¬ 
ese,  Russian,  English,  American,  Ger¬ 
man,  French— and  inferences  are,  as  a 
rule,  left  for  the  reader  to  make.  In¬ 
deed,  the  author  has  been  most  pains¬ 
taking  in  this  matter,  as  the  abundant 
footnotes  and  his  clearly  indicated  and 
manifold  sources  of  information  plainly 
show.  In  his  anxiety  to  be  fair  he  has 
quite  often  refrained  from  presenting  the 
case  of  his  own  country  as  strongly  as 
might  have  been  done.  His  manner 
throughout  is  calm  and  dignified,  his 
style  perspicuous,  and  his  reasoning 
sound. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  obtainable  facts 
it  becomes  quite  evident  that  Russia  from 
the  first  never  had  the  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing  Manchuria,  once  she  had  set  foot  in 
it.  What  Russia  termed  the  ”  starting 
point  ”  in  her  negotiations  with  China  re¬ 
garding  the  ultimate  evacuation  of  Man¬ 
churia  shows  that  unmistakably.  True, 
there  is  an  endless  chain  of  intrigue,  du¬ 
plicity.  prevarication,  in  Russia's  expla¬ 
nations  and  answers  to  various  powers, 
and  this  from  the  moment  the  first  sotnia 
of  Cossacks  had  watered  their  horses  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Amur,  and  it 

is,  despite  the  author's  orderly  array  of 
facts,  often  hard  to  reconcile  Russian 
doings  and  sayings  at  different  times  and 
points  with  the  theory  of  any  settled 
and  preconceived  Russian  policy  in  those 
quarters.  Czar,  Cassini,  Lessar,  Pavloff, 
Waeber,  Alexiefl’,  all  of  them  express 
themselves  differently  at  different  mo¬ 
ments.  But  the  one  fact  sticks  out  glar¬ 
ingly,  that  Russia  would  not  again  vol¬ 
untarily  yield  up  Manchuria  to  China. 

The  author  also  gives  in  detail  the  facts 
about  the  recent  and  present  condition  of 
Korea.  It  appears  highly  probable  from 
his  showing  that  Russia's  ultimate  de¬ 
sign  must  have  been,  by  employing  the 
same  methods  which  had  answered  so 
well  for  a  time  in  Manchuria,  to  oust 
Japan  from  her  predominant  position 
in  Korea  and  make  herself  mistress  of 

it.  Indeed,  geographically  and  strategi¬ 
cally  considered,  Russia  could  not  do 
otherwise.  Without  Korea  her  domain  in 
Far  Asia  was  not  rounder  off;  even 
Port  Arthur  was  not  always  ice-free; 
navally  considered,  she  might  not  be  the 
paramount  power  in  the  extreme  East  un¬ 
less  Korea,  with  its  splendid  harbors  of 
Chemulpo  and  Masampho,  was  hers. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  that  part  of  the 
book  dealing  with  the  direct  Russo-Jap¬ 
anese  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  which,  as  all 
of  us  recall,  took  up  the  time  between 
July  28,  1903,  and  Feb.  5,  1904.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate  and  reasonable 
than  Japan's  first  proposals  of  Aug. 
12,  1903.  Baron  Komura,  Japan's  Foreign 

•THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT. 

.  Ils  Causes  and  Issues.  By  K.  Asakawa, 
Ph.  D.  With  an  introduction  by  Frederick 
Wells  Williams.  Illustrated,  with  an  In¬ 
dex.  Pp.  X.-SS3.  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 


Minister,  had  framed  them  as  tho  "  ba¬ 
sis  of  an  understanding  between  the  two 
powers,"  and  the  six  short  and  clearly 
expressed  paragraphs  of  which  provided, 
in  the  main,  for  a  "  mutual  agreement 
to  respect  the  independence  and  territo¬ 
rial  integrity  of  tho  Chinese  and  Korean 
Empires,"  and  which  recognized,  on  the 
one  hand,  Russia's  specific  Interests  In 
Manchuria  and  on  the  other  those  of 
Japan  in  Korea.  Count  Lamsdorff,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Russia,  at  first 
met  these  Japanese  propositions  with  ap¬ 
parent  frankness  and  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  But  from  the  instant  of  Admiral 
Alexieff's  appointment  as  Viceroy  of  Far 
Asia  all  chances  of  a  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  vanished.  The  "war  party”  in 
Russia  ha  cl  attained  the  ascendant,  and 
Count-  Lamsdorff,  in  his  negotiations 
witli  the  Japanese  Minister  at  St,  Peters¬ 
burg,  M.  Kurino,  admitted  his  impotence 
almost  in  so  many  words.  Trickery,  sub¬ 
terfuge,  bad  faith  took  tho  place  of  an 
honest  endeavor  to  come  to  a  reasonable 
understanding.  It  was  no  use  that  Japan, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  further  and 
further  moderated  even  those  very  moder¬ 
ate  propositions  of  Aug.  12,  until  she 
was  willing  to  yield  even  more  than  now 
seems  compatible  with  her  own  vital  in¬ 
terests.  All  of  Japan’s  advances,  one 
by  one,  were  misinterpreted  by  Russia 
as  fear  and  unpreparedness  for  war,  and 
yothing  but  tho  absolute  surrender  to 
Russia  of  Japan's  own  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Alexieff  party.  Deliberate  provo¬ 
cation,  insulting  delays,  months  in  dura¬ 
tion,  were  all  Japan's  representative  by 
the  Neva  was  able  to  obtain,  until  at 
last  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
Japan  boldly  flung  the  gage  of  battle 
at  the  haughty  Muscovite's  fleet.  Dr. 
Asakawa,  merely  by  following  step  for 
step  these  negotiations,  and  relying  on 
none  but  ascertained  facts,  makes  out 
so  strong  a  case  for  Japan’s  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  this  present  war  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  controvert  his  conten¬ 
tion. 

The  author  gives  verbatim  or  In  excerpt 
form  not  a  few  public  and  private  docu¬ 
ments  of  importance  which  never  saw  the 
light  before.  Among  these  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  particularly  a  number  obtained 
from  the  Tokio  archives  and  from  Jap¬ 
anese  official  publications.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  very  good  portraits  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  long  diplomatic 
struggle  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  And  not  the  least  merit  of 
this  work  is  tho  very  full  account  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  doings  in  Korea, 
making  it  plain  that  these  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  possession  of  Korea  had  prob- 
ably  almost,  If  not  quite,  as  much  to 
do  with  the  final  advent  of  open  hos¬ 
tilities.  For  the  author  shows  plainly 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Japan,  and  for  good 
reasons,  Korea  Is  of  even  more  import¬ 
ance  than  .Manchuria,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  Russia  flatly  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  longer  Japan's  strong  and  ancient 
claims  of  predominance  in  Korea  that 
Japan  took  up  the  sword. 

One  lays  down  the  book  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  (1)  the  present  war  was 
forced  upon  Japan  by  Russia,  and  (2) 
that  the  tortuous  and  cunning  statecraft, 
of  which  Russia  has  been  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  past  master  for  a  century  and 
over,  has  never  been  so  consistently  pur¬ 
sued  as  in  her  rivalry  with  Japan  in 
the  Far  East,  and  that,  nevertheless,  it 
finally  led  to  moral  bankruptcy  when  op¬ 
posed  to  Japan’s  frank  and  simple  meth¬ 
ods,  methods,  let  us  remember,  which  the 
latter  acquired  and  patterned  after  those 
of  hex-  chief  teachers,  the  United  States 
and  England.  K  this  present  war  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing  more  than  Russia's 
.abandonment  of  her  dark  and  devious, 
her  Machiavellian  diplomacy,  her  peculiar 
manner  of  dealing  with  her  neighbors, 
rivals,  or  opponents,  it  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 

WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRAND. 

New  Y'ork,  December,  1904. 


KUROKI. 

WITH  KDROIvI  IN  MANCHURIA.  By 

Frederick  Palmer.  Illustrated  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  James  II.  Hare.  12mo.  Pp.  xii.- 
302.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Palmers  book  is  a  compilation  of 
his  letters  from  the  front  describing  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  field  where  he  wasn't  want¬ 
ed  and  where  his  hosts,  in  their  always 
polite  fashion,  made  it  known  that  he  was 
as  unwelcome  as  a  camp  follower.  With 
Gen.  Kuroki  Palmer  left  Tokio,  and  with 
Kuroki's  army  of  invasion  he  remained. 
But  of  Kuroki  he  saw  little.  Of  this  si-  3 
lent  but  powerful  soldier  of  the  new  Japan 
and  the  new  military  regime  as  he  saw 
him  before  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu  he 
says: 

Of  Kuroki.  the  man  who  directed  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  spot,  we  have  had  occasional 
glimpses.  He  is  sturdily  built,  sinewy, 
with  no  spare  flesh,  and  has  a  clean-sha- 
veh.  square  jaw.  In  the  days  of  waiting, 
when  no  man  kriew  where  or  how  we 
were  to  cross  or  what  forces  the  Russians 
had.  and  he  alone  knew  all — quite  all, 
staff  officers  knowing  only  each  his  part 
— oxie  saw  him  walking  by  himself  among 
the  trees  of  the  groves  which  he  and  his 
staff  occupied,  and  again  with  a  telescope 
on  a  prominence  watching  his  own  troops 
rather  than  the  position^  of  the  enemy- 
watching  and  smoking. 

Here  Is  Ms  picture  of  him  when  direct- 


ing  the  battle  of  Tiensulten  on  July  31,  ) 

after  the  successful  crossing  of  the  Yalu,  1 
tho  massacre  at  I-Iamatan,  the  capture  of 
Motien  Pass,  and  when  the  army  marched 
northward  triumphantly  to  the_stormlng  i 
of  Liao-Yang: 

Gen.  Kuroki  was  already  on  the  hill  ' 
back  of  the  new  temple.  That  thatch  of 
tree  branches  which  an  infantry  outpost 
had  erected  now  sheltered  the  mind  of  the 
movement,  who  kept  cool,  literally  as  well 
as  metaphorically.  What  chess  player 
would  not?  On  this  hill,  his  chief  of  staff 
1  at  his  side,  he  was  to  remain  all  day.  The 
chief  of  staff  did  the  talking;  he  listened, 
and  now  and  then  he  gave  an  order.  On 
this  occasion  all  the  carefully  laid  pro¬ 
gramme  was  not  carried  out.  The  central 
column  of  the  guards  was  checked;  bat¬ 
teries  had  to  change  their  positions.  In 
the  face  of  good  and  bad  news  he  was  the 
same  unchanging  Kuroki.  No  spectator's 
curiosity  held  his  attention  to  any  one 
part  of  the  field.  He  was  playing  the 
greatest  of  all  games,  with  his  mind  on 
team  play.  The  sound  that  interested  him 
most  was  not  that  of  firing,  but  the  click 
of  the  telegraph  instrument  J=f*. 

nothing  to  the  doubt  or  naiV< 
him  exactly  what  each  unit  was  doing. 

This  is  what  he  saw  of  him  in  the  field 
befoi-e  Liao-Yang: 

Gen.  Kuroki  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  shade.  If  his  people  raise  a  statue  to 
him  I  liopo  that  lie  will  not  be  riding  a 
prancing  horse  and  swinging  his  sword: 
for  he  never  rode  a  prancing  horse  and 
never  used  his  sword.  To  my  recollection 
I  never  saw  him  make  any  gesture  except 
to  salute.  The  sculptor  had  best  make 
him  squatting  and  looking  at  a  map  while 
lie  listens  to  his  staff;  and  always  all  of  a 
his  staff  except  the  younger  men  (the  gal-  , 
lopers)  were  at  his  side.  He  could  call  for 
information  or  suggestions  as  quickly  as  c 
the  head  of  a  great  business  house  who  1 
has  a  row  of  push  buttons  on  his  desk.  ^ 

That  is  about  all  there  Is  about  Kuroki 
in  the  book.  But  there  is  a  lot  about  Nip-  I 
pon  Denjl,  as  he  delights  to  call  the  Japa¬ 
nese  soldier  in  the  mass.  Palmer  is  their 
great  admirer.  Their  cleanliness,  as  shown  \ 
by  their  desire  for  a  bath  on  every  pos-  a 
sible  occasion;  their  preparedness  at  all 
times,  their  adaptability  under  all  circum-  t 
stances,  their  Idolatrous  devotion  to  their  c 
Emperor  and  his  cause,  their  ability  to 
stand  all  sorts  of  hardships  without  com-  ( 
plaining  when  campaigning,  their  marvel-  t 
ous  ability  to  take  advantage  of  every  1 
opportunity  for  "cover"  when  in  the  q 
field,  and  for  converting  themselves  from 
a  unit  into  a  part  of  a  mass  when  that  t 
mass  i3  required  for  military  purposes  i 
and  then  resolving  themselves  back  into  j 
that  unit  when  their  work  is  done,  all  < 
arouse  a  lively  enthusiasm  that  finds  ex-  j 
pression  on  neaxly  every  page  of  the  vol-  ] 
ume.  j 

For  the  Russian  soldier,' too,  lie  has 
words  of  commendation,  when  it  touches 
Ills  personal  bravery;  but  as  a  soldier  he 
is  a  big,  good-natured,  and  helpless  child, 
lacking  the  brains  and  skill  of  the  little 
yellow  adversary  who  whipped  him  when¬ 
ever  they  met,  and  then  cared  for  him 
when  wounded,  because  tho  Russ  had  not 
been  taught  to  care  for  himself. 
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>-day  and  to-morrow;  light  west 
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Mikado  Forposes  to  Present  to  Russia  a 
Plan  for  Ending  the  War  as  Soon  as 
Port  Artbnr  FaUs— Little  Hope  That 
the  Czar  will  Consent  to  the  Terms. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  27. — The  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  is  emphatic  in  its  declara¬ 
tion  that  any  form  of  mediation  between 
Russian  and  Japan  would  be  untimely. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  that  several 
lengthy  conferences  in  the  lost  few  days 
botween  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  M.  Borapard,  the  French 
Ambassador,  relate  to  bringing  to  Russia  s 
knowledge  the  substance  of  a  declaration 
♦■•’e  Emperor  of  Japan  intends  to  make 
■°ort.  Arthur  fall. 

-'.ion,  it  is  said,  will  repudiate  _ — 
^  carrying  on  a 
of  conquest  in  Manchuria,  and 
0.1.  affirm  that  that  province  will  remain 
an  integral  part  of  China.  It  is  understood 
that,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  express  approval  of  such  a 
declaration. 

If  Russia  will  similarly  renounce  the  idea 
of  absorbing  Manchuria  it  is  held  that  a 
basie  will  be  afforded  for  direct,  negotiations 
between  the  two  principals  with  the  view 
to  ending  hostilities. 

This  contention  does  not  meet  with  sup¬ 
port  from  any  publicists  hore.  Japan's 
contention  that  she  will  annex  Port  Arthur 
and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in  the  event  of 
Port  Arthur  falling,  is  considered  an  in¬ 
superable  bar  to  a  settlement  by  negotia¬ 
tion. 

The  expectation  of  the  duration  of  the 
struggle  is  indicated  by  arrangements  Ger* 
many  has  made  to  send  relays  of  cadets 
to  Manchuria  in  the  spring  to  learn  how 
great  military  operations  are  conducted. 
Each  relay  will  remain  for  two  weeks. 

JAP  AX'S  CHEERFUL  OUTLOOK. 

Prime.  Minister  Declares  That  She  Is  Ready 
and  Able  to  Fight  to  the  End. 

Special  Cable  Desphlch  lo  The  Sun. 

Tokio,  Nov.  27. — Prime  Ministeer  Knt- 
sura,  in  an  interview  on  the  eve  of  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  Diet,  justified  Japan’s 
action  in  going  to  war,  and  said:  “Russia 
must  see  that  the  war  cannot  be  concluded 
by  the  issues  of  a  few  battles.  With  us 
the  war  means  life  or  death.  No  one  of 
our  45,000,000  brethren  remains  ignorant 
of  the  vital  issue  at  stake.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  out  last  man  and  our 
last  yen. 

“The  delay  in  obtaining  a  decisive  result 
at  Port  Arthur  inspires  the  Russians  with 
the  hope  of  relieving  Abe  garrison.  For 
this  purpose  Russia  resolved  to  deplete 
her  naval  defenoe  at  home,  while  on  land 
corps  after  corps  is  being  mobilized  and 
sent  to  the  Far  East.  Russian  military 
and  nava.1  plans  seem  to  centre  on  the  relief 
of  Port  Arthur.  Gen.  Kuropatkin’s  south¬ 
ward  advance  had  the  relief  of  the  fortress 
as  its  sole  object. 

“The  Czar's  instructions  to  Gen.  Kuro- 
patkin  not  to  retire  beyond  Mukden  were 
designed  to  disperse  the  gloom  hanging 
over  Russia.  Since  his  defeat  at  Liaoyang 
everything  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  but  I  do  not  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  the  capture  of  this 
ill  fated  fortress  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  termination. 

“Its  capture  will  afford  Russia  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  initiating  a  renewed  plan  of 
warfare.  I  am  watching  keenly  for  new 
developments  in  the  enemy's  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign.” 

After  declaring  that  the  domestic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Japan  were  highly  satisfactory 
the  Prime  Minister  described  the  conflict 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  combined 
Constitutionalists  and  Progressists  which 
resulted  in  the  refusal  of  the  Diet  to  pass 
the  financial  bills.  "But,"  he  added>“when 
j  the  war  came  the  friction  entirely  ceased. " 

I  Referring  to  the  coming  session  of  the 
1  Diet  M.  Katsura  announced  that  the  gov- 
j  eminent  was  compelled  to  present  a  budget 
;  amounting  to  770.000,000  yen.  Ho  said 
;  the  indications  were  that  it  would  pass 
j  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

|  Continuing  the  Prime  Minister  said: 

“In  face  of  our  great  national  problem  our 
people  unite.  Friends  and  opponents  join 
hands.  With  the  great  problem  of  the 
war  before  it  our  nation  becomes  as  one 
man.  We  have  no  war  parly  and  no  peace 
party  as  has  Russia. 

“The  Japanese  nation  is  one  united  body 
its  determination  to  fight  to  the  last 
When  the  war  came  our  finan- 
suci  that  everything 
ikejdur  after  a  period 

^  people  show-_^_ 
nance  the  war. 

^ostic  loans  their  eco- 
,s  not  affected.  The  bank- 
^  pas  actually  expanded  since 
,  began.  The  war  expenses  oall 
for  a  large  sura  monthly,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  managed  the  absorption  of  these 
in  a  manner  least  likely  to  affect  the  normal 
conditions  of  the  money  market.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  money  circulation  is  very 
small.  The  people  are  cheerfully  meeting 
the  additional  taxation. 

“Every  domestic  loan  has  been  over¬ 
subscribed.  I  confess  that  the  result  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  expectations.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  our  people  main¬ 
tain  a  calm  attitude,  diligently  pursue  their 
occupations,  and  continue  their  frugal 
habits-  They  liave  6acrified  no  productive 
energy.  Our  crops  this  year  exceed  the 
average  in  value  by  100,000,000  yen.  - 
“Our  foreign  trade  shows  an  improvement 
compared  with  IMS,  and  it  is  expected  to 
reach  a  total  of  700,000,000  yon.  The  prices 
of  commodities  are  slightly  increased,  but 
financial  and  economic  conditions  are  not 
affected.  This  has  probably  surprised  the 
enemy,  for  it  exceeds  our  own  expectations. 
We  are  doubling  our  energies,  working 
diligently,  living  frugally,  and  going  for¬ 
ward  with  the  war  unhesitatingly." 


MANCHURIAN  ARMIES  BATTLE. 

Karopalkin  Reports  a  Repulse  or  the 
Japanese  Assaults. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  Thb  Sun. 

St*  PBTKBaBtrRG,  Nov.  27.— Under  date  of 
Nov.  26  Gen.  Kuropatkin  reports  to  the 
Czar  as  follows;  “The  Japanese  on  Nov.  24 
took  the  offensive  near  Esinkhofcohen  s 
on  our  front  and  left  flanks  toward  evening.  , 

,  They  -  were  rep^ed^CT^here^  ^fb^^^J 


MEETING  AT  THE  CHUKON  SHIDO 
K  AIK  WAN. 


A  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  religions  in 
Japan  was  held  in  Tokyo  on  the  1 6th  instant. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  a  public 
declaration  that  the  war  is  one  in  defence  of 
Japan  and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  East ;  and  that  it  is  not  one  for  the  supremacy 
of  race  over  race  or  religion  over  religion. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Marquis  Kuga  ; 
and  was  addressed  by  Baron  Senge,  Governor  of 
Tokyo  Fu ;  Mr.  Ozaki,  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  various  religions  in  Japan. 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  present,  both 
Japanese  and  foreigners. 

Following  is  the  address  by  Dr.  William  Im- 
brie,  which  was  afterwards  admirably  reproduced 
in  Japanese  by  Dr.-  Ibuka  : — It  is  thought  advis¬ 
able  that  I  read  a  translation  of  the  resolution 
already  presented.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  so 
with  pleasure  : 

"The  war  now  existing  between  Japan  and  Russia 
has  for  its  object,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  the  security 
of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace  of  the  East. 
It  is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  justice,  humanity 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  With  differences 
between  races  or  religions-it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  We,  therefore,  meeting  together  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  religion,  agree  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  publish  to  the  world,  each  in  a  manner  accordant 
with  the  methods  observed  in  the  religious  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  real  purpose  of  the  present 
war  as  now  described.  We  also  express  a  most  ear¬ 
nest  desire  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  an 
honourable  peace.” 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  resolution  which 
is  presented  to  us  for  adoption  is  this  :  With 
differences  of  race  or  religion  the  war  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  That  this  is  true  I  am  sure  we 
all  believe.  But  how  may  we  prove  it?  What 
shall  I  say  to  the  man  who  questions  its  truth  ? 

In  the  years  to  come  the  student  will  read  the, 
story  of  the  Era  of  Meiji  ;  and  he  will  find  it  to  be 
a  story  bright  with  great  achievements.  But  as 
he  turns  its  pages  he  will  find  none  brighter  than 
the  one  that  tells  him  how  the  Emperor  gave  to  the 
nation  his  gift  of  the  Constitution.  In  that  Con¬ 
stitution  there  is  embodied  the  priceless  principle 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  When  therefore  the 
questioner  asks  me  whether  or  not  this  war  is  a 
war  for  the  supremacy  of  race  over  race  and 
religion  over  religion,  I  will  point  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  which  is 
the  crown  jewel  of  the  nation,  and  which  is  sacred. 
And  I  will  tell  him  too  that  a  war  for  the  security 
of  the  empire  can  not  be  one  to  trample  on  the 
Constitution. 

That  is  a  proof  written  on  the  sky  ;  but  there 
is  also  one  written  on  the  earth.  Our  meeting 
together  here  to-day,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  rel/gion^is  in  itself  a  proof.  Some  of  us  are 
Japanese  and  some  are  foreigners ;  different  races. 
Some  of  us  are  Buddhists,  some  Shintoists,  some 
Christians  ;  different  religions.  If  this  war  were 
a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  race  and  religion,  we 
could  not  meet  thus  together.  If  the  armies  of 
Japan  now  in  Manchuria  were  there  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Buddhism,  no  Buddhist  could  be  here  ; 
if  they  were  there  for  the  suppression  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  no  Christian.  But  what  is  true  here  in 
Tokyo  is  also  true  of  every  city  in  the  empire: 
there  is  no  city  in  Japan  where  such  a  meeting  as 
this  might  not  be  held  ;  and  if  all  Japan,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  should  meet  in  some  great 
amphitheatre  among  the  mountains,  the  same 
would  still  be  true.  No,  the  war  is  not  one  for  the 
supremacy  ot  race  and  religion.  If  it  were,  it 
would  drive  us  all  asunder  ?  But  it  does  not  drive 
us  asunder.  It  draws  us  all  together.  It  binds 
us  all  together  as  men,  as  we  have  never  been 
bound  together  before. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  war  ?  There 
are  two  objects. 

First,  the  security  of  the  empire.  And  is  a 
war  necessary  for  that?  No  one  can  look  at 
the  map  and,  remembering  the  course  of  Russia  in 
recent  years,  answer  No.  It  is  just  as  certain 
that  the  course  of  Russia  is  a  peril  to  Japan,  as 
it  is  certain  that  when  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
gi  eat  world  steals  across  the  face  of  the  moon, 
the  silver  moon  will  be  eclipsed.  The  war  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
security  of  the  empire  is  the  first  and  foremost 
object  of  the  war. 

The  second  object  is  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  East.  And  is  that  endangered  also  ?  To 
that  question  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  have 
just  said  concerning  the  course  of  Russia.  But 
there  are  some  in  other  lands  who  tell  us  that 
when  Japan  says  “  For  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East,”  what  she  really  means  is  this : 
That  when  the  present  war  is  ended,  she 
will  take  to  herself  the  place  of  leadership  in 
China  ;  stir  up  the  anti-foreign  spirit  lurking  there  ; 
and  then  set  all  the  East  in  hostile  array  against 
the  West.  Is  that  true  ? 

Standing  in  the  present,  I  can  not  point  to  facts 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  future.  That  is  impossible. 
But  standing  in  the  present  I  can  recall  the  past  ; 
and  the  past  of  a  nation,  just  as  truly  as  that 
of  a  man,  is  an  index  of  its  purpose  for  the 
future.  What  then  of  the  past  ?  Only  a  few 
!  years  ago  all  the  world  was  troubled  over 
I  China.  For  reasons  that  are  now  more  evident 
than  they  were  then,  no  nation  had  so  hard  a 
place  to  fill  as  Japan.  And  how  did  she  fill  it? 

,  Can  any  one  say  that  in  all  that  trying  time  she 
!  was  ever  derelict  in  the  performance  of  her  duty  ? 
Must  not  every  one  say  that  she  was  never 
derelict  ?  And  who  then  has  a  right  to  insinuate 
that  in  the  future  Japan  will  be  less  enlightened, 
less  broad  minded,  less  honourable,  less  humane, 
less  a  friend  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  than 
she  was  in  the  day  when  heymiy  marched  to  the 

relief  of  foreigners  beleagured  in  Peking  ?  No, 
when  Japan  says,  “  The  permanent  peace  of  the 
East,”  she  does  not  mean  the  East  inarms  against 
the'eivilization  ot  the  world. 

I  have  been  speaking  somewhat  confidently ; 
and  with  good  reason,  so  I  think.  But  I  can 
say  something  more  that  makes  my  confidence 
still  more  confident.  Recently  I  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  Count  Katsura.  The  sub¬ 
ject  *of  the  conversation  was  precisely  what  is 
declared  in  the  resolution  which  I  have  just  read. 
He  told  me  that  .the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East ;  and  that  with  differences  of  race  or 
religion  the  war  has  nothing  to  do.  Then  he 
said,”  “  What  I  say,  I  say  not  as  an  individual 
only;  Isay  it  as  Prime  Minister  also.”  Then  he 
added,  “And  in  what  I  say  lam  speaking  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor.”  Therefore  it  is  that  I  am 
doubly  confident. 

May  I  say  one  thing  more  ?  Something  perhaps 
not  directly  connected  with  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting;  but  something  which  I  have  had  in 
mind  ever  since  the  war  began.  Ever  since 
the  war  began  I  have  been  repeating  to  myself 
the  old  familiar  splendid  story  of  little  Greece. 
Of  little  Greece  contending  with,  of  little  Greece 
victorious  over,  the  vast  empire  of  Persia.  And 
all  for  what  ?  For  the  security  of  Greece  and 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe.  And  as  the 
war  goes  on  the  analogy  seems  to  be  completing 
itself  with  a  strange  exactness.  Already  Japan 
has  had  her  Salamis.  In  the  loyalty,  the  courage, 
the  discipline  of  her  armies,  there  is  abundant 
promise  that  she  is  to  win  her  crown  of  Plataea. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  still  in  store  for  her 
Thermopylae.  And  who  can  doubt  that  if 
needs  be  she  will,  without  a  word,  have  her 
Thermopylae.  For  she  has  myriads  more  of 
soldiers  in  her  ranks  like  those  who  perished 
beneath  the  waters  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  rather 
than  surrender.  And  if  Japan  does  have  her 
’  Thermopylae,  then  the  analogy  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  For  then  there  will  be  written,  on  some 
mountain  pass  in  Manchuria,  the  immortal  words 
written  on  the  rock  at  Thermopylae  :  — “  Stranger, 
go  tell  Sparta  that  we  lie  here,  obedient  tc 
Sparta's  laws.”  And  all  for  what?  For  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East. 


CONFERENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
'  PEOPLE  IN  JAPAN. 


A  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  various  religious  sects  in 
Japan  was  held  on  Monday  at  2  p.m. 
at  the  Yayoi-kan,  Shiba  Park.  The 
function  was  opened  by  a  violin  and 
piano  duet,  on, the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kuroda  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress.  Marquis  Kuga,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  request  of  the  conference, 
appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bokuzan  Nishi- 
ari,  Chairman.  The  latter  took  the 
chair,  and  the  conference  passed  the 
following  manifesto: — 

“The  Russo-Japanese  War  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  our  desire  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and  the 
everlasting  peace  of  the  Far  East,  and 
is  being  waged  in  the  cause  of  civili* 
zation,  justice,  and  humanity.  The  war 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  ol 
religion  or  of  race.  We,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  religions,  who  have 
assembled  here  regardless  of  differ  ence 
of  sector  of  race,  desire  to  co-operate 
in  showing  to  the  whole  world  the  true 
nature  of  the  war  and  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  restoration  of  peace  with  honour. 

“The  above  be  resolved  and  publish¬ 
ed  to  the  world.” 

Several  speeches  were  then  deli¬ 
vered.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moritane  Hi- 
rata  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  between  different  religions, 
and  Mr.  Jitsunen  Saji  on  the  possibility 
of  reconciliation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  other  creeds.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  K.  Kozaki  said  that  Russia 
advocated  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  Japan  was  prompted 
by  those  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Dr.  Sensei  Murakami  discussed  the  war 
from  a  religious  and  philosophical  point 
of  view.  The  Rev.  M.  Seiran  Ouchi 
said  that  the  “  xeliow  I'eril  "  wat  _r_ 
plicable  to  the  Mongols,  and  not  to  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  The  Japanese 
having  assimilated  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  were  not  a  good  representative 
of  any  yellow  peril,  while  the 
Russians,  being  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Mongols,  should  be 
feared  by  the  Powers.  Dr.  Imbrie 
delivered  a  congratulatory  address.  Mr. 
Ozaki,  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  and  Baron  Sen- 
ge,  Governor  of  Tokyo  Prefecture,  also 
spoker  and  the  function  terminated  at . 
5.30  with  cheers  for  H.M.  the  Emperor. 
There  were  present  over  1,000  people 
representative  of  different  religious  sects, 
both  foreigners  and  Japanese. 
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A  FEW  MANCHURIAN  NOTES. 

By  J.  H.  De  Forest,  Sendai. 

[Dr.  De  Forest  of  Sendai,  who  is  just  back 

from  a  tour  through  Manchu  ria,  has  favoured 

us  with  the  following  interesting  account 

of  his  impressions. — Ed.  J.T ] 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  officers 
in  the  Japanese  array  are  the  moat 
gentlemanly  aod  kind-hearted  men  I 
have  ever  met.  To  me  personally  they 
were  hospitality  itself.  Wherever  I 
went  I  was  met  at  the  station,  my 
baggage  was  taken  in  charge,  the  best 
lodgings  and  food  were  provided,  and 
the  military  administrator,  or  his  aide- 
de-camp,  always  called  to  offer  me  every 
assistance  in  carrying  out  my  plans  of 
lecturing  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  representative 
and  visiting  hospitals,  and  when  I  went 
to  see  the  various  battlefields  always  an 
officer  or  a  gendarme  accompanied  me  as 
guide  and  interpreter  of  the  forts  and 
battlefield.  Lieut.-General  Burnett  of 
the  English  army  did  not  exaggerate  at 
all  when  he  remarked  to  me,  “  I  never 
in  all  my  life  experienced  such  kindness 
and  hospitality  a9  have  fallen  to  me 
during  the  ten  days  I  have  been  the 
guest  of  the  Japanese  Army.” 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  not  im¬ 
proper  to  state  what  I  learned  at  a 
lunch  with  the  American  attaches  at 
Mbukden,  when  General  McArthur 
said  : — “You  are  now  the  guest  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  For  ho  provides  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  puree  all  the  expenses  of  all  the 
expenses  of  all  the  foreign  military 
attaches  in  the  whole  army,  the  Diet 
having  failed  to  make  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for  such  a  purpose.”  His  Majesty’s 
generosity  was  manifested  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  comforts  these  men  enjoy  even 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  high  moral  purpose  of  the  army 
was  visible  everywhere.  One  of  the 
curses  of  all  armies  is  the  tendency  to 
dishonesty  and  corruption.  But  the 
Japanese  Army  is  exceedingly  careful 
of  its  honour  in  this  line.  One 
illustration  out  of  many  gives  the 
clue  to  the  trend  of  things.  Inter¬ 
preters  are  a  i  ecessily  in  both  armies. 
The  Russians  had  Russian  officers  who 
knew  enough  of  Chinese  to  do  that 
business,  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have 
used  mainly  the  Chinese  cooks  and  ser¬ 
vants,  euch  as  came  from  Vladivostock 
and  other  placi  s,  where  they  had  picked 
up  a  smattering  of  Russian.  These 
men  were  the  .  o-betweens  in  contract 
and  in  dealings  with  the  villagers  all 
along  the  army  lines.  This  resulted,  I 
was  told,  in  constant  blackmailing  by 
the  interpreters,  in  which  their  imme¬ 
diate  superiors  took  their  full  share. 

But  the  interpreters  in  the  Japanese 
army  odo  can  see  at  a  glance  are  care¬ 
fully  selecte  I  young  men,  who  are  given 
an  honourable  rank  as  lieutenants  and 
captains,  and  have  ihe  same  strong 
motives  ior  upright  conduct  that  the 
regular  line  officers  have.  I  fancy  it 
would  he  hard  to  find  a  case  of  black¬ 
mailing  among  them.  Among  those 
whom  I  met  were  teachers  from  Chris- 
|  tian  schools,  graduates  from  colleges  in 
;  Japan,  and  men  who  had  studied  at 
universities  in  America  and  Europe.  It 
was  a  real  privilege  to  have  a  call  from 
one  of  these  high  grade  men  and  sit 


tion  in  a  certain  division.  There  is  no 
caste  here.” 

The  surgeons  impressed  me  as  having 
the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  per 
vades  the  other  departments.  They 
work  ceaselessly  at  times,  literally  all 
day  and  all  night  continuously.  Some 
have  deliberately  killed  themselves  with 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as 
happened  at  Liaoyang  after  the  Muk¬ 
den  battles.  The  health  department 
is  gradually  cleaning  up  the  filth 
of  Manchurian  ages — a  herculanean 
task  in  such  pest-breeding  spots  as 
Antoken,  Liaoyang,  and  Mukden. 

The  Y.M.C'.A.  work  among  the 
soldiers  is  the  most  conspicuous  piece  of 
Christian  work  in  all  the  Ea9t.  So 
conspicuous  that  it  has  won  the  Im¬ 
perial  approval  in  the  substantial  form 
of  a  gift  of  yen  10,000. 

The  work  of  those  noble  Scotch 
medical  missionaries  in  Liaoyang  and 
Mukden — well,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  impressed  the  Japanese  generals 
to  such  a  degree  that  His  Excellency 
Marshal  Oyama  contributed  yen  1,000 
to  each  of  the  two  hospitals.  The 
whole  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world  may  well  rejoice  over  this  signal 
work  of  wide  love,  embracing  Chinese, 
Russians,  and  Japanese,  and  winning 
warm  words  of  admiration  and  confi¬ 
dence  from  these  three  great  nations. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  privi¬ 
leges  of  my  life  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Y.M.C.A.  to  carry  the  sympathy  of 
their  organization  to  the  soldiers  of 
Japan,  and  to  have  represented  in 
some  measure  also  the  sympathy  of  the 
Great  Republic  of  which  I  am  a  citizen. 

1  he  kind  letters  of  introduction  by 
their  Excellencies  Count  Kateura, 
the  Prime  Minister ;  General  Tera- 
uchi,  the  Minister  of  War ;  Vis¬ 
count  Admiral  Ito,  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff;  aud  General  Nishi,  Military 
Administrator  of  LiaoyaDg  Peninsula  ; 
iusured  me  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Mukden,  aud  from 
Newchang  to  Antung.  My  admiration 
for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Japan 
encreased  with  my  tour,  and  at  the 
close  of  my  last  address,  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  seize  a  little  Japa¬ 
nese  flag  near  me  and  propose  three 
Banzai  tor  ii.i.M.  the  Generalissimo  of 
these  ever  victorious  and  profoundly 
loyal  soldiers  of  Dai  Nippon. 


with  him  for  hours  talking  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  international  significance. 

The  settlement  of  the  coolie  and  mer¬ 
chant  and  woman  questions  also  shows 
the  purpose  of  the  army  authorities  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  moral 
spirit.  Why  should  Japanese  hire  Chi- 
n«se  coolies  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
when  Japanese  coolies  would  jump  at 
the  chanco  to  go  over  there  and  do  that 
work  ?  I  could  find  no  sufficient  reason 
other  than  that  the  Japanese  coolies  of 
ten  years  ago  in  the  war  with  China 
left  a  wake  of  evil  that  damaged  the 
good  name  of  Japan,  and  the  army  has 
no  desire  to  repeat  that  experiment. 
Coolie.-,  to  be  sure,  go  over  there  in  large 
numbers,  but  those  who  go  are  drafted 
and  are  clothed  in  military  uniform 
and  subject  to  army  regulations,  btiDg 
a  part  of  the  army. 

TneD,  why  are  Japanese  merchants 
largely  kept  out  of  Manchuria,  and 
driven  back  from  the  front  as  often  as 
they  push  forward,  unless  it  is  that  the 
army  wishes  to  have  no  contact  with 
|  irresponsible  financial  agents  ?  And 
where  was  there  even  such  a  vast  army 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  there  are 
virtually  no  camps  of  women  followers? 

Thnt  the  army  has  thieving  officers, 
and  soldiers  who  loot  and  violate  the 


women  of  Chinese  homes  is  a  fact  that 
no  one  would  care  to  deny.  But  that 
there  ever  was  an  army  of  similar  pro- 
’  portions  in  which  such  sins  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lower  level  I  cannot  believe. 

The  democratic  spirit  is  conspicuous 
in  this  Imperial  Army.  “  Are  there 
any  in  Ihe  army  who  usi  i  to  be  Eta  ?  ” 

I  inquired  of  a  Colonel.  “  O,  yes,  and 
they  fight  as  well  as  the  sous  of  samurai. 
Provided  they  have  the  eame  education, 
they  can  rise  and  become  officers.  In- 
deed,  one  now  holds  a  verv  hiph  nosi-  I 


THE  JAPANESE  PEESS. 


The  Peace  Reviewing  briefly  the 
Conference-  press  opinions  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica  on  the  proceedings  at  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  conference,  the  Kokumin  re¬ 
gards  it  in  the  nature  more  of  a 
pleasant  surprise  than  otherwise  (hat 
the  French  journals  on  the  whole 
are  favourably  impressed  with  our 
terms,  especially  noteworthy  in  th i 
respect  being  the  Journal  de  Debola 
which  counsels  Russia  to  listen  (■ 
our  demands  concerning  Karafuto,  an 
indemnity,  and  the  restriction  of  her 
naval  strength  in  the  Far  East.  A- 
for  the  Russian  papers,  it  is  only  naluri.1 
for  some  of  them  at  least  to  advocate 
the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  rather 
than  submit  to  our  conditions;  and  yet 
bucIi  a  journal  as  the  Husse  sees  room 
for  discussion  in  the  question  of  the  war 
expenses,  while  the  liberal  and  radical 
organs  acknowledge  the  defeat  of  their 
country  aDd  the  inevitability  of  paying 
a  proper  price  for  peace,  which  it  sorely 
needs.  In  aDy  case,  the  concensus  cf 
the  world’s  opinion  is  agreed  on  the 
reasonableness  of  our  demands,  and 
the  Kokumin  is  pleased  that  the  con¬ 
sistent  attitude  of  our  plenipotentiaries 
iu  maintaining  reticence  has  gained 
for  them  international  respect  and 
support  in  contrast  to  the  signal  failure 
of  the  usual  Russian  practice  of  having 
recourse  to  newspaper  politics.  Con¬ 
cluding,  the  journal  says  that  were  the 
conference  with  the  world  instead  of 
with  Russia  alone,  its  progress  so  far 
attests  to  the  great  success  of  our  diplo 
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macy. 

The  Nippon  says  now  that  our  forces 
are  in  occupation  of  several  points  of 
the  enemy’s  territory  outside  of  Sag 
balieu,  the  Russian  representative 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  utterly 
dull-headed  as  to  think  that  they  may 
obtain  peace  without  yielding  even  to 
the  cession  of  the  last-named  island, 
and  doubts  not  that  in  the  end  thty 
will  give  in  on  that  point  as  on  others. 
Respecting  the  naval  restriction,  the 
paper  deems  it  partly  a  question  of 
latitude,  and  while  our  war  and  ad¬ 
miralty  authorities  may  not  attach 
very  serious  importance  to  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  Yladivoetock,  the  narrower 
the  limits  our  plenipotentiaries  succeed 
in  making  their  opponents  accept,  tbt 
greater  will  be  their  diplomatic  victory 
The  reimbursement  of  the  war  expenses 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pure  question 
of  latitude,  and  while  M.  de  Witte 
knows  at  heart,  so  the  journal  believes, 
the  inevitability  of  agreeing  to  it  in 
one  form  or  another,  he  will  struggle 
hard  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount, 
and  its  settlement  will  reveal  the  real 
merits  of  the  opposing  plenipotentiaries 
as  diplomatists. 

The  Mainichi  uses  rather  strong  lan¬ 
guage  in  criticising  our  terms,  which 
it  regards  as  too  lenient,  and  says  the 
Imperial  Government  have  made  a  very 
stupid  blunder  iu  presenting  the  enemy 
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with  our  minimum  demands,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  it  thinks,  has  given  him  the 
impression  that  we  are  eager  for  peace. 
This  eagerness,  or  what  he  imagines  to 
be  such,  de  Witte  is  using  to  bis  best 
advantage.  In  consequtnce,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  agents  are  flinging  abroad  all  sorts 
of  rumours,  which  caDnofc  but  have  the 
effect  of  more  or  leas  detracting  the 
attention  of  our  plenipotentiaries,  and 
the  journal  regrets  deeply  that  despite 
the  great  superiority  we  have  shown  in 
arms,  we  are  making  a  sorry  exhibition 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

It  being  apparently  a  general  opinion 
among  the  newspaper  correspondents 
at  Portsmonth  and  elsewhere  iu  Ame¬ 
rica  that  peace  is  hopeless  unless 
Japan  concedes  some  points  in  the 
questions  of  indemnity  and  territorial 
cession,  the  Nichi  Nichi  says  the  fact 
that  the  conference  was  opened  in  the 
face  of  the  knowledge  that  Russia  was 
opposed  to  the  demands  in  question, 
would  indicate  that  our  plenipotentiaries 
bad  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
ultimately  be  able  to  make  their  anta¬ 
gonists  submit  to  them.  Have  our  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  erred  in  their  calculation, 
or  has  Russia  suddenly  turned  vicious 
with  the  courage  of  desperation  and 
dares  to  break  off  the  conference? 
Whichever  the  case  may  be,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  allow  the  Russian 
defiance  to  carry  the  point  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  and,  the  journal  insists,  there  is 
absolutely  no  room  for  concession  on 
cither  of  our  demands. 

The  Jiji  once  more  airs  its  indigna¬ 
tion  at  Russia’s  attitude  in  facing  the 
conference  as  an  ordinary  disputant 
instead  of  a  defeated  combatant.  Her 
refusal  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
Karafuto  and  pecuniary  reparation, 
the  two  most  important  of  our  demands, 
is  tantamount  to  intimating  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiations,  ami  if  Russia 
choosts  to  remain  obdurate  on  those 
l*oints,  further  parleying  will  be  mere 
waste  of  time.  We  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  out  of  respect  to  the  noble 
intentions  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
we  have  done  our  beat  to  be  reasonable 
with  the  enemy  ;  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  humbugged  into  playiDg  the 
enemy’s  game.  Let  Baron  Komura, 
urges  the  journal,  name  the  date  on 
which  the  Russian  representatives  may 
give  their  definite  answer  with  regard 
to  those  two  demands  of  uurs. 
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IN,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  23 

1905 

THE  QUESTIOX  OF  IXDEMXITV. 

ARJUJ 

Argument  That  Japan  Has  \o  Just  Claim 

Protfr 

to  Monej  Damages  In  the  Present  Case. 

To  xhk  Editor  or  The  8 vs—HJr:  At  the 

Hr 

most  Critical  stage  of  the  negotiations  at  j  in 
Portsmouth  for  the  return  of  peace  the  1  a 
efforts  of  good  men  may  be  directed  profitably  j 
to  the  broad  equities  of  the  case  and  to  a  re-  j 
iinquishrnerit  of  the  Japanese  demand  for  an  i 
Indemnity  for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  We  seem  to  forget  what  the  war  was 
about,  and  especially  do  we  forget  that  there 
was  no  adequate  cause  for  the  war. 

Japan  did  not  go  to  wr.r  to  redress  u  specific 
injury  or  to  obtain  Justice,  or  to  defend  any 
right  which  she  was  bound  to  protect,  or  to 
redress  a  definite  wrong,  or  to  prevent  imme¬ 
diate  apprehended  Injury,  or  to  defend  at¬ 
tacks  oi  her  sovereignty  or  her  political  life 
or  her  territory.  There  was  no  question  of 
self-preservation;  nor  did  she  go  to  war  to 
protect  any  individual  subject,  or  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  violation  of  her  honor,  or  for 
insulta  to  her  flag,  or  to  her  ambassadors,  or 
to  her  good  name,  or  for  the  violation  of  a 
treaty. 

She  was  not  wronged,  nor  did  she  feel  a 
sense  of  wrong.  Japan  was  in  direct  nego¬ 
tiation  with  RtiPsla  with  a  viow  of  arriving  at 
1  a  friendly  adjustment  of  their  mutual  inter-  i 
i  eats  In  both  Manchuria  arid  Corea  when  she  : 
broke  ofl  these  negotiations  and  took  up  nnns.  • 

Japan  initiated  the  negotiations.  Russia  i 
willingly  assented,  and  they  had  been  In  » 
Progress  only  from  Aug.  21,  1003.  to  Feb.  0.  ) 

1004.  These  negotiations  began  about  Corea  < 
alone,  and  not  about  Manchuria,  and  Japan’s 
proposal  was  for  the  revision  of  the  existing 
treaties  vlfTt  cv>r«»  There  was  no  grent 
I  dlffloulty  about  Corea,  for  Russia  declared 
j  herself  willing  to  recognize  Japan's  privileged 
commercial  and  economic  position  in  Corea, 

I  with  the  right,  to  protect  It.  by  military  force 
1  in  the  event  of  disturbances  in  that  country, 
but  not  to  use  the  territory  for  strategic 
i  purposes.  Japan  extended  her  demands  to 
i  Manchuria,  as  to  which  It  was  Russia's  claim 
thiii.  Manchuria  was  entirely  outside  of 
Japan's  sphere  of  Interest.  Russia  had  ob¬ 
tained  by  treaty  with  China  a  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  and  tho  right  to  fortify  it.  and  to 
fortify  Mukden  and  Harbin  and  to  con¬ 
struct  the  Port  Arthur  branch  of  the  Siberian 
railroad  to  Port  Arthur,  and  to  own  It  and 
control  It,  and  this  treaty  and  this  control 
of  both  the  railroad  and  Port  Arthur  were 
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not  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  The  only  question  about 
Manchuria  xvas  that  Russia  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  would  evacuate  Manchuria 
In  the  military  sense  as  soon  as  China  could 
maintain  order  and  protect  property  therein, 
and  particularly  protect  Russian  life  and  prop¬ 
erty,  for  Russia's  railroad  Interests  were 
liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  yet.  she  had  not 
withdrawn  her  troops. 

Hut  this  was  a  matter  not  more  Important 
t.o  Japan  than  to  Englnnd.  France,  Germany 
and  even  to  the  United  States.  John  Hay 
had  succeeded  In  obtaining  commercial 
privileges  in  the  three  important  towns  in 
Manchuria;  Russia  professed  no  Intention  to 
absorb  It,  and  stipulated  for  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  China  and  the  maintenance  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  Industry  and 
commerce  of  all  nations  In  China. 


Russia  was  very  slow  in  evacuating  Man¬ 
churia,  It  is  true,  but,  she  had  more  important 
Interests  there  than  any  other  nation  except 
China,  and  whether  China  was  able,  if  willing, 
to  maintain  order  there  was  open  to  grave 
doubt.  Much  trifling  disputes  were  not  a 
cause  for  war  and  should  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Not  even 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

There  was  no  reason  to  fear  that.  In  confer¬ 
ence  with  all  the  Powers  Russia  would  not  ac¬ 
tually  and  in  good  faith  withdraw  her  military 
occupation  of  Manchuria  and  leave  it  open 
to  ail  the  rights  acquired  by  other  nations  by 
treaty  with  China.  Indeed,  in  the  last  reply  of 
Russia  received  at  Tokio  on  Jan.  6,  1004, 
Russia  proposed  to  insert  in  the  agreement 
a  clause  that  Russia  within  the  limits  of 
Manchuria  would  not  Impede  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  by  them  under  existing 
treaties  with  China,  exclusive  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  settlements. 

When  the  «wnr  broke  out  nobody  on  either 
side  had  succinctly  and  in  plain, .intclllgiblo 
terms  pointed  out  exactly  what  the  war  was 
about  and  how  the  negotiations  had  failed 
to  settle  the  differences,  though  both  coun¬ 
tries  issued  formal  statements. 

Few  are  now  so  simple  os  to  believe  that 
•'BPan  undertook  this  war  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  real  independence  or  Corea 
or  to  deliver  back  Manchuria  to  Chinn. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  things  there 
were  two  other  all  controlling  facts,  not  thpn 
generally  known. 

First.  Japan  had  been  preparing  for  war 
against  Russia  for  ten  years,  and  at  the 
moment  she  proposed  the  negotiations,  and 
still  more  at  the  time  she  broke  them  off,  she 
was  prepared  for  war  on  land  and  sea  on  the 
most  extensive  scale .  And  she  had  done 
this  without  observation  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  other  nations. 

Second.  Russia  was  not  prepared  for  war, 
nor  did  she  expect  wnr,  nor  hud  she  an  ode- 
niiate  force  on  the  spot  to  defend  her  own 
rortlfled  places  in  Mnnchuria  and  elsewhere, 
nor  did  she  know  that  Japan  was  readv  for 
war.  Moreover,  Russia  never  will  bo  ready 
for  war  in  the  Far  East  with  Japan  as  now 
armed,  and  Japan  knew  all  this. 

Tho  true  cause  of  the  war  was  Japan's 
P^oaration  and  vague  ambitions, 
nnd  had  not,  Manchuria  furnished  a  pretext 
something  else  would.  It  was  hound  to  come. 
The  war  did  come,  Japan  pretending  that 
she  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve 
her  own  country  from  the  danger  of  Russia's 
ambitious  schemes.  We  now  know  that  she 
was  not  In  danger.  We  know  that  Japan's 
preparations  Tor  war  extended  to  the  prep- 
aratlon  of  publio  opinion  for  the  reception 
»Lher^r,leMdv.*rievani'eB,n,ld  causes' of  war, 
K  1  IK  yhRh  fforo  truly  put  forth.  We 

^  ^sources  of  her  diplomacy 

\\ero  directed  to  getting  Russia  to  evacuate 
Manchuria  in  the  very  faeo  of  a  fixed  purpose 
hV  Japan  to  Invade  Manchuria  whenever  she 
J°  np,?n  war.  Perhaps  Russia 
delayed  her  ovqcuution  of  Manchuria  In  view 
of  these  extensive  Preparations  of  .Japan  for 


Now  as  to  the  Indemnity.  There  is  a 
general  principle  that  controls.  Has  any 
nation.  In  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  time 
Tor  any  cause,  a  right  to  declare  war!  begin 
tT'ln  iV'ii0  Wjr,jb<'  1,1  o  real  aggressor,  and 
then  at  the  end  demand  an  indomnltv  for  the 
PX8f,V8?.8  T»fc  ,a  thought  not. 

Hut  it  Is  said  that  Russia  mav  properly 
Vu  pay  lndoiT'nlty  to  avert  greater 

follow.  As  matters  now  stand  Russia 
concedes  to  .Japan  Its  protectorate  over 
\ orpa,'  confronts  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  to 

nsft&n&arst  sag?  Ste 

Has  now  Japan  the  right  to  continue  the 
ton  moS?  territory  or  for  a  greater 
Indemnltj  ?  Can  Oyama  proceed  west  with 
h la  array  to  Irkutsk  and  Tobolsk,  and  Togo 
sail  lor  the  Baltic  merely  to  obtain  a  larger 
Indemnity  for  larger  destruction  hereafter 
mor° 

It  would  seem  that  no  Indemnity  should 
9®  ®*",9todA  no.r  should  Russia  yield  to  this 
demand.  Having  agreed  on  other  large 
.°f  policy,  the  question  whether 
S^VaoeKr  ftny  rruso,n  should  pay  money, 
and  If  so  how  much,  whether  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  the  care  of  prisoners,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Sakhalin  Island,  for  the  value 
?i«rerr*hll  'greats  surrendered  in  Mnnchu- 

«!n0rf,,.e  VA,'le..of  her  forts,  can  be  left 
without  loss  of  dignity  to  arbitration.  Not 
to  the  regular  work  of  the  Hague  tribunal 
but  to  a  special  tribunal  of  the  highest  dlg- 
HLl>JcC«fnrD°T  vifor  of  the  crowned 

heads  of  Fngland  and  Germany  and  the  Presi- 
dents  of  France  nnd  of  the  United  States 
or  of  their  Plenipotentiaries.  The  President 
has  so  used  his  vast  powers  as  to  greatly 
CAUS<'  of  Peace-  Out  of  this 
conflict  there  may  come  a  clear  principle 

trlhnnal^hnf^  n‘ *Lh'*h*St,  ^  ,n0St  aUgUSt 

win  ?  th.  1  1,0  0rj™niz*d  on  earth,  that 

™m®v?  from  "nr  the  incentive  based 
damages,  except  when  war  is  de¬ 
clared  to  repel  invasion  or  immediate  insult 
to  national  honor.  Even  these  cases  are  not 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  because  inva- 
slon  and  gross  insult  to  national  honor  are 
in  themselves  a  declaration  of  war. 

New  Aork,  Aug.  22.  Jonx-  S.  SKVMorR. 


r"volntJon. 


R  19,  1905. 


CHINESE  VISIT  ROOSEVELT, 


MINISTER  INTRODUCES  WANG  TAI 
USIE  OF  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 


Came  to  This  Country  for  the  Peaoe  Con¬ 
ference,  but.  Envoys  Did  Not  Consult 
Him— Minister  Tells  of  China’s  Hall¬ 
way  and  Educational  Reform  Plans. 

Oyster  Bat,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,— Sir  Chen- 
tung  Liang-Cheng,  the  Chinese  Minister, 
came  here  this  afternoon  and  brought 
with  him  Wang  Tai  Hsie,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  whose  arrival 
■  in  America  coincided  with  the  opening  of 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth. 
The  occasion  of  the  visit,  Sir  Liang  said, 

I  was  merely  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wang  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  President  before  leaving 
the  country. 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,"  6aid 
the  Minister,  “of  denying  that  China  tried 
to  have  one  of  its  representatives  present  at 
the  Portsmouth  negotiations.  In  my  talk 
with  the  President  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  conference  he  told  me  clearly  that  the 
negotiations  would  be  strictly  between  the 
two  countries,  Russia  and  Japan,  and  I 
so  reported  to  my  Government.  China 
would  not  recede  from  its  dignity  so  far  as 
to  try  to  force  itself  upon  the  conference." 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  after  Russia 
and  Japan  had  named  their  envoys  China 
sent  a  note  to  all  the  Powers  saying  that  no 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  Portsmouth  would 
be  held  valid  by  China  unless  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  country  were  present  at  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Wang  Started  for  this  country  at 
once,  but  he  spent  his  time  at  Sir  Liang’s 
home  in  Amherst,  not  at  Portsmouth. 

“I’ll  teU  you  the  true  reason  for  Mr. Wang's 
coming  to  this  country,”  said  Sir  Liang. 
“He  was  sent  by  the  Chinese  Government 
to  be  present  here  in  cas9  any  question 
arose  which  might  necessitate  reference 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  Mr.  Wang 
is  conversant  with  China’s  foreign  policy 
and  such  questions  could  be  referred  to 
him  direct  instead  of  cabling  to  Pekin.” 

No  such  questions  arose,  and  China  was 
net  consulted. 

“What,"  the  Minister  was  asked,  “will 
China  do  with  the  Canton-Hankow  Rail¬ 
road,  now  that  she’s  got  it?” 

“China,”  was  the  reply,  “will  proceed  to 
build  the  road  at  once.  China  wanted  that 
road  badly,  and  now  that  she  has  it  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  finishing  it.” 

“Is  it  true  that  Japan  is  behind  it?”  he 
was  asked. 

“Emphatically,  no,"  he  answered.  “That 
read  will  be  built  by  the  three  provinces, 
Kwang-Tung,  Hu-Nanand  Hu-Peh  through 
which  it  passes.  The  gentry  and  the  people 
of  those  provinces  have  subscribed  to  take 
the  securities  issued  for  the  building  of  the 
road,  and  in  that  way,  by  means  of  that 
local  ownership,  the  provinces  themselves 
will  be  responsible  for  the  road,  so  that  in 
case  of  any  damage  the  province  in  which 
it-  happened  will  be  directly  responsible.” 

“What  about  the  Belgian  road  from 
Hankow  to  Pekin?”  was  asked.  “Will 
China  obtain  possession  of  that  also?” 

"The  contract  with  the  syndicate  that 
holds  the  concessions  for  that  road,"  said 
he,  “provide  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  the  Chinese  Government  can 
buy  the  road  back  at  par. " 

That  Belgian  road  when  it  is  completed 
will  connect  at  Hankow  with  the  Canton- 
Hankow  and  form  a  trunk  line  about  1,600 
miles.  From  the  way  the  Minister  spoke, 
it  seems  evident  that  China  is  determined 
to  get  possession  of  that  trunk  line  sooner 
or  later.  China,  he  said,  is  importing 
foreign  engineers  to  construct  her  rail¬ 
ways. 

“It  is  not  true,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  a 
popular  feeling  and  superstition  against 
j  FaiTPac*s  *n  Chma.  There  is  an  awakening 
!  in  China  now  and  the  country  is  progress¬ 
ing  very  rapidly.  The  foreign  engineers 
j  who  are  surveying  for  the  roads  are  sur- 
!  rounded  by  boys  who  want  to  learn  the 
English  alphabet  and  are  anxious  to  pick 
up  what  knowledge  they  can. 

“Our  educational  system  will  shortly 
be  wholly  revolutionized.  Tile  imperial 
Government  reoently  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  one  Prince,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privy  council,  a  governor,  of  a 
province  and  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Those  four  gentlemen  will 
visit  this  country  and  Europe  and  study 
educational  methods  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
fecting  the  Chinese  public  schools  system. 

It  we*  formerly  supposed  that  the  sending 
of  young  Chinamen  to  study  abroad  would  ' 
change  matters,  but  this  method  was  found  > 
to  be  inadequate  and  radical  measures  i 
were  needed.  Similar  progress  will  be  i 
made  in  every  other  department  in  China. 
There  is  at  present  in  my  country  a  vast  1 
movement  for  enlightenment.  Over  5,000  I 
Chinese  students  are  now  studying  in  i 
America  and  in  Europe  " 

Sir  Liang  said  that  ne  hears  from  his  1 
Government  that  the  anti-American  bov-  i 
cott  is  dying  out  in  China.  The  American-  i 
Chinese  exclusion  treaty  which  expired  ] 
recently  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  a  new  f 
treaty,  but  the  Minister  denied  that.  Mr.  1 
Wang’s  visit  was  in  any  way  connected  < 
with  that  treaty.  f 

“Mr.  Wau  Kai  Kah,  now  travelling  in  this  > 
country."  said  Sir  Liang,  "is  looking  into  ^ 
the  commercial  relations  between  China  ] 
and  America  and  soon  after  he  makes  his  |  , 
report  he  will  be  appointed  to  some  im-  { 
portant  post.”  , 

Sir  Liang  and  Mr.  Wang  left  for  Wash-  j  ( 
ington.  Mr.  Wang  will  return  to  China  j  t 
soon. 
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Ideal  Life-Insurance 

For  Thoughtful  Men  and  Women 

The  people  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  life-insurance  company  that  would  cut 
down  expenses  and  provide 

01d=line  Policies  on  Easy  Terms 


Policy-holders  have  been  putting  a  vast  deal  of  money  into  life-insurance,  and 
the  agency  system,  involving  many  branch  offices  and  big  commissions,  has  eaten  up  a 
lot  of  this  money. 

The  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  has  no  expenses  of  this  kind, 
and  its  members  enjoy  privileges  and  benefits  that  are  not  offered  by  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  insurance  company. 

The  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  is  an  .old-line  (/.  *.,  legal 
reserve)  company,  affording  absolute  insurance  security. 

It  has  a  Perpetual  Charter  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  subject  to 
strict  State  supervision. 

It  has  ample  resources  and  is  backed  by  Government  Bonds  deposited  with  the  State. 

It  issues  the  regular  and  approved  forms  of  life-insurance — just  like  other  standard 
companies — only  it  does  business  in  a  better ,  because  more  economical ,  way :  it  reaches 
the  people  direct  by  advertising  and  correspondejice ,  thus  cutting  out  the  tremendous 
expense  of  agents  and  branch  offices,  resulting  in  lower  premium  rates  to  policy-holders. 

Its  Officers  and  Trustees  are  men  of  ability,  experience,  and  responsibility. 

It  is  not  controlled  by  anyone  man,  or  any  set  of  men ;  its  owners  and  members  are 
co-extensive  with  the  country;  it  is  the  people’s  company — owned  by  them,  controlled 
by  them,  patronized  by  them. 

Let  us  forward  you  full  details  by  mail :  the  Club  has  no  agents.  We  will  also 
send  you  particulars  about  the  Club’s  Economy  Life  Policy  (Special  Historical  Series), 
with  Cash,  Paid-up,  and  Endowment  Options,  with  the  privilege  of  convenient  monthly 
deposits  if  desired.  You  will  find  in  this  Policy  ideal  life-insurance. 

In  order  that  we  may  give  you  personal  information,  please  do  not  fail  to  answer 
in  your  first  letter  these  two  questions :  ~ 

1  st.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  send  you  (if  you  mention  The  Outlook)  a  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Licny  Dial ,  a  bright  little  magazine  for  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
economy  and  democracy  in  life-insurance. 

Address : 

LIFE=INSURANCE  CLUB  of  NEW  YORK 

(OUTLOOK  SECTION) 

Richard  Wightman,  President 

FIFTH  AVENUE  (Cor.  38th  St.)  NEW  YORK 


The  Best  Issues  of  the  Fiction  Season 


Mr.  Robert  Herrick’s 

The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen 

Crisp,  straightforward,  and  strong,  this  book  not  only  holds  the  reader  steadily,  but 
leaves  plenty  behind  it  to  think  of  and  talk  about.  It  is  a  study  of  the  making  of 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  out  at  a  Chicago  packer. 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  F.  B.  Masters.  Cloth ,  %i.yo 


Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  The  Fool  Errant 

BEING  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  FRANCIS-ANTQNY  STRELLEY,  ESQ.,  CITIZEN  OF  LUCCA 
carries  its  reader  along  in  a  lively  series  of  picaresque  adventures  as  far  removed  in 
time  and  place  from  present-day  cares  as  well  can  be.  “  Whimsical,  vagrant,  purely 
fanciful,  utterly  charming,”  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Uniform  with  “  The  Forest  Lovers etc.  Cloth ,  $1.50 


NO IV  READY 

Miss  Robins’s  A  Dark  Lantern 

“  Written  by  an  extraordinarily  clever  woman,  and 
animated  by  passion  and  truth,  it  is  a  book  no  dis¬ 
criminating  reader  can  afford  to  leave  untouched.”— 
Boston  Herald.  3d  Edition.  Cloth ,  $/-jo 

Barbara's  At  the  Sign  of  the  Fox 

“  A  kindly,  wholesome,  pleasant  book,  with  just  a 
dash  of  pathos.” — Arew  York  Herald. 

“  The  book  will  prove  a  genuine  treat.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  author  invests  it  with  the  charm  that  has  made 
her  previous  books  unique.”— Providence  Journal. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  a  Commuter3 s 
Wife.”  Second  Edition.  $r.jo 

John  Heigh  s  The  House  of  Cards 

is  a  striking  novel ;  unusual,  its  very  construction 
original ;  its  types  intensely  modem  and  portrayed 
with  a  charm  that  comes  from  the  combination  of  a 
certain  cynical  humor  and  an  undercurrent  of  sweet 
and  true  sentiment.  Cloth,  $/.jo 

Mrs.  Banks’s  The  Little  Hills 

is  full  of  quaint,  half-forgotten,  old-time  fragrances ; 
as  her  “  Oldfield  ’’  suggested  lavender  and  briar-rose, 
so  this  leaves  behind  it  the  sweet  odor  of  spice-pinks. 
“  It  is  perfect  in  its  ‘  Cranford ’-way.” 

—Boston  Htrald. 

Mr.  Jack  London’s  The  Game 

“  Nothing  Mr.  London  has  written  is  better  than 
this  brief  yet  tremendously  forceful  story.”—  Times- 
Union,  Albany.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Cloth,  $1.30 


TO  BE  READY  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Miss  Beulah  Marie  Dix's 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Graystones 

is  a  story  of  the  period  she  has  made  peculiarly  her 
own  by  reason  of  the  vivid  truth  of  her  narratives  of 
which  the  best  known  is  “  The  Meeting  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Ferringham.”  Cloth,  $r.jo 

Mr.  Emerson  Hough's 
Heart's  Desire 

tells  with  delightfully  spontaneous  drollery  the  stories 
of  how  various  things  first  came  to  the  little  Rocky 
Mountain  town  of  “  Heart’s  Desire.”  Love  and  the 
Law,  Art,  Croquet,  and  “  the  littlest  girl  from  Kan¬ 
sas,”  are  but  a  few  of  them. 

Illustrated  by  F.  B.  Masters.  Cloth,  $ 1.50 

Mr.  John  Luther  Long's 
Heimweh,  and  Other  Stories 

carries  in  every  page  that  delicate  touch,  that  appre¬ 
ciation  of  many  hidden  mysteries  which  has  lent  to 
his  writings— as  in  “Madame  Butterfly ’’—the  ex¬ 
quisite  thrill  of  longing  for  something  too  beautiful 
for  this  earth.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $r.yo 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts’s 
Knock  at  a  Venture 

is  as  if  he  had  taken  the  cream  of  the  rustic  Devon¬ 
shire  episodes  of  his  best  books  and  given  us  a 
complete  book,  racy,  quaint,  and  full  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Dartmoor.  Cloth,  $/.jo 
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The  Outlook 


C.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  experience 
gained  in  making  other  good  encyclopaedias,  scholars 
should  be  able  to  create  a  new  work  superior  to  them  all. 

The  supposition  became  a  fact  with  the  completion  of 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 


CL  It  incorporates  the  best  that  has  been  learned  in  years  of  encyclo¬ 
pedia  making.  Excellences  have  been  repeated.  Faults  have  been  avoided. 


CL  The  result  is  a  work  of  reference  the  most  perfect  yet  offered  to 

the  knowledge-seeker,  because  there  is  told  here  the  essentials  of  all 
that  is  known — up  to  the  present  time — of  science, 
art,  religion,  philosophy  and  literature. 

CL  Questions  are  answered  directly,  and  in 

language  simple  enough  for  the  youngest  child  to 
understand,  and  yet  definite  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  expert  and  the  Scholar. 

CL  You  get  your  answer  immediately;  all 

titles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  you  find  your 
information  where  you  expect  to  find  it.  Moreover, 
you  find  facts,  not  sentiments.  The  New  Interna¬ 
tional  contains  no  one-man-signed  articles,  no 
essays,  no  personal  bias,  no  sectional  prejudice. 

CL  Aside  from  the  essential  facts,  you  are  told 
where  to  go  for  detailed  discussions.  The 
of  cross  references  and  bibliographies  of 
New  International  is  the  most  complete  ever 
compiled  in  a  reference  work. 

C.  As  sponsors  for  the  authority  of  all  information  given 
in  this  monumental  work,  we  refer  you  to  the  names 
of  the  editors-in-chief :  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  * 

LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1876-1901),  afterwards  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington; 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D., 

L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  and  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  late  Professor  in  New  York  University,  and  their 
associates,  whose  names  and  standing  you  will  find  discussed  in  our 

Handsome  80-Page  Book,  Sent  Free 

The  attached  coupon,  filled  out  and  mailed  to  us  to-day, 
brings  you  the  book  to-morrow. 
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372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FREE 

Before  Oct.  1st 


12  Volumes— 2500  pages— iooo  Illus¬ 
trations— Bound  in  Green  Buckram 
and  Gold— Gold  Top-Silk  Head  Band 

—Fine  Paper— Clear  Type— Convenient 

Size— 5J4  x  8  inches. 

Home-making  “.r"’  in  ?re  of  th,e  5ci,oois  ™d  coii's“ reached  «*  aw,  „f  a  erotession- 

American  School  of  M 

1  The  complete  senes  is  now  beine  published  for  students  of  the  A.  S.  H.  E.  in  12  handsome  vols.  under  the  title 

LIBRARY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Si  00  1  “b"7  ”A|  hf' r  The' prt£  oSt'  Locmfe"  temSh""  Ubr‘.?J  Z’e  ”4.p° 

^  I  Vs  Mb  PT  ’  -Tf  P°id-  $'  n°W'  b0l““'  •’*>“'>"  *>  monthly  P  *  ‘P 

i  PAID  »  wish  to  make  known,  mote  widely,  the  merit  of  our  correspondence  courses  w.  h™ 
IVOW  ordered  a  limited  edition  of  the  Library  solely  for  our  present  students.  By  increasing  the  edition 

- 1  we  an  reduce  he  cost  Consequently  w,  will  accept  enrollments  now  as  Ass"c“ te  MemtS  of 

...  c  ,  "W  School  at  the  regular  fee  (512.00)  and  include  the  Library  free.  (Reeular  nrice  s>5  «n  FuB 
credit  wilt  be  given  for  the  amount  paid  to  those  becoming  active  members  in  the  rLsiol  f-  ,f. , 

three  months.  Associate  Membership  includes  use  of  the  “  Bureau  of  Consultation  »  on  all  sSts  “fc  Lta  ! 
"c  , Zf,S  Household  questions,  use  of  the  School  circulating  Library,  School  bulletins,  Siool  discmm? 

This  offer  Is  limited  until  the  books  go  to  press-about  October  1st.  $  1.00  of  the  fee  ( <12001  mutt  h»  mid  p»™ 
balance  $1,00  monthly.  Remittance  returned  if  too  late.  Members  may  resign  and  3R  thSkTat  o^^S 
loney  will  be  refunded.  Application  for  enrollment  must  be  made  now  on  the  coupon. 
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TION  AND  CARE,  by  Pro!.  Isabel  Bevier.  ncaa 
of  Dept.  Household  Science,  U.  of  III.  Development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  House;  House  Planning,  Construction;  Decoration, 

Furnishings;  Repairs,  etc. 

„  Vol.  1 1 -HOUSEHOLD  BACTERIOLOGY,  by  S. 

Maria  Elliott,  Simons  College,  Boston.  “  Dust  Gardens  ” 
and  how  to  make  them.  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  relation 
to  the  Household— Helpful  Bacteria,  Disease  Germs,  Safe 
Guards,  etc. 

VoL  III— HOUSEHOLD  HYGIENE.  By  S.  Marla 
Elliott,  Simons  College,  Boston.  Situation  of  the  House; 
the  Cellar,  Ventilation,  Heating,  Lighting,  Plumbing,  Water 
Supply,  Sanitary  Care— Tests,  etc. 

Vol.  IV— CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

.,A,  Day’s  Chemistry,”  by  Margaret  E.  Dodd,  Grad. 

M  I.  Tech.  Water,  Air,  Fire,  and  Fuel— Chemistry  of  Food, 
of  Cookery,  of  Laundry,  of  Stains— Home  Tests,  etc. 

Vol.  V -PRINCIPLES  OF  COOKERY.  “A  Key 
to  the  Cook  Books,”  by  Anna  Barrows,  Director 
Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery.  Stoves  and  Fuels,  Water  in 
Cooking,  Choice  and  Preparation,  Milk  Products,  Eggs.  Meat, 

Fish,  Vegetables,  Cereals,  Bread  and  other  Doughs,  Form  and 
Flavor,  Menus,  etc. 

Vol.  VI-FOOD  AND  DIETETICS,  by  Prof.  Alice 
i  ’  n°j  m-'  University  of  Chicago.  Food  Economy,  Food  and 
the  Body.  Dietary  Standards.  Diet  for  the  Sedentary,  the  Aged, 
for  Children,  Adulterations,  etc. 

Vol.  VII-  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT,  by 
Prof.  Bertha  M.  Terrill,  of  Hartford  School  of  Pedagogy 
Economy  in  Spending.  Division  of  Income.  Household  Ac¬ 
counts,  System,  Servant  Problem,  Buying  Supplies,  Marketing. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics , 

3325  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


, 7k 1 L ES  ani>  CLOTHING, 
^KafeH.  Watson.  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
S.  e  ?klllf!'  Fibres.  Fabrics,  Sewing, 
clothes’  e£ons,rucllon'  Ornament,  Children’s 

,  Vol.  XI-STUDY  OF  CHILD  LIFE, 
by  Marion  Foster  Washburn,  for 
merly  U.  of  Chicago.  How  the  Child  De- 
vclops,  Faults  and  Remedies,  Character 
Building,  kindergarten.  Associates.  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art,  Studies.  Religious 
training,  etc. 

Vol.  XII— CARE  OF  Curr  - 
DREN,  by  Dr.  A.  CTCofton 
Prof.  Diseases  of  Children.  Rush 
Medical  College.  U.  of  Chicago 
Before  the  Baby  Comes  Care’ 
of  New  Baby,  Clothing.  NursT 

cp-.  Development  andGrowth. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Feed¬ 
ing,  Modified  Milk,  Foot’ 

Disorders,  Food  for  Older 
ChiWren. Children’s  Aii- 


The 

A.S.H.E. 
3325 

Armour  Ave., 
Chicago 

enclose  51.00 
entitling  me  to 
f  Associate  Mem- 
v  bership  and  Li¬ 
brary  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics  Library  as 
per  Outlook.  Sept.  2, 
’05;  will  pay  balance— 
*  $11.00—  S1.00  monthly. 

Library  to  be  sent  ‘ex- 
■"  press  naid,’  and  if  I  wish. 

returned  ‘  express  collect.’  all 
money  to  be  refunded.  Or,  I 
enclose  $11.40  in  full  payment. 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

CONNECTICUT 

r?.e Pratt  Teachers’  Agency  ’VwTotZ'' 

Recommends  teachers  to  colieges,  schools,  and  iamihes. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School  J  Scl">°!  for 

Boys.  Refers  by  permission 
to  Hon.  William  G.  Choate,  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. ;  Dr.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Boston.  For  catalogue  address  Secretary. 

^  WHAT  SCHOOL,? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE 
Catalogues  and  reliable  Information  concerning  all 
schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  AGENCY 
520  Fisher  Building  -  Chicago,  Illinois 

EUROPE 

THE  THCMPSON-BALDASSER0NI 

School  of  Travel 

offers  school  and  travel  combined.  The  whole  school  year  is  spent 
abroad  visiting  eight  countries  under  university  leadership  at  usual 
school  rates.  Select,  limited.  Girls  sail  with  Principal  end  of  Sept. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Scott,  Sec’y,  158  Central  Ave.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

CALIFORNIA 

POMONA  COLLEGE  SIS' 

“  An  Eastern  college  in  a  Southern  land."  Coeducational.  High 
standards,  Beautiful  location.  George  A.  Gates,  D.D.,  President. 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

WILLARD  SCHOOL  FOR  AMERICAN  GIRLS 
General  Courses  in  German.'French,  Literature,  Art,  Music.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  American  Colleges.  Foreign  travel.  Twentieth  year 
opens  Oct.  4.  For  circular  address 

DR.  ALICE  H.  LUCE,  Auburn,  Maine 

Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

West  Twenty-third  Street,  Los  Angeles 

17th  year.  Seminaty  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Certificate 
admits  to  leading  colleges.  Special  work  in  Literature  and  Art  His¬ 
tory  with  preparation  for  European  travel.  Well  equipped  gymna¬ 
sium,  basket  ball  and  tennis.  A  court  and  two  hundred  feet  of  ve¬ 
randas  for  out  of  door  study,  which  is  possible  almost  every  day  of  the 
school  year.  No  invalids  received.  No  girls  under  fourteen.  Num¬ 
ber  of  boarding  pupils  limited  to  twen'y-five.  Reference  from  the 
school  last  attended  absolutely  indispensable  when  applicant  is 
unknown  to  the  principal.  Circulars  mailed  on  application. 

Airs.  GEORGE  A.  CASWELL,  Principal. 

ILLINOIS 

THE  LORING  SCHOOL 

High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Wells,  or  Baltimore  Woman's 
College.  Bryn  Mawr  preparation  a  specialty.  Opens  Sept.  27th. 
MRS.  STELLA  DYER  LORING,  Principal 

2078  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

San  Diego,  California. 

THE  DUFF  SCHOOL  SS’.ScSSSf' 

For  Young  Ladles  and  Children  Miss  Mary  Wallace,  Principal. 
Sailing,  rowing,  riding,  etc.,  enjoyed  all  winter. 

HOME  STUDY 

directed  by 

COLORADO 

“pbjnosP  CUTLEB  ACADEMY 

COLORADO.  The  preparatory  school  of  Colorado  College, 
[deal  climate  for  health-building.  Fits  for  any  American  College. 
Intellectual  opportunities  of  the  best  type  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 

M.  C.  GILE,  Principal. 

The  University  of  Chicago 

I  Courses  for  Students,  Teachers,  Parents,  Preachers,  Rankers,  f 

■  Writers,  etc.,  of  High  School  and  College  grade.  One-half  the  I 
1  work  for  an  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.  degree  may  be  done  by  corre-  1 

■  spondence.  Begin  study  any  time.  Address  j 

1  The  University  of  Chicago  (DSv.  E),  Chicago,  Illinois  I 

CONNECTICUT 

AN  IDEAL  COMBINATION 

of  home-life  and  school-life  is  offered  by 

The  Brunswick  School 

All  the  advantages  of  the  big  schools. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  small  schools. 

None  of  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  BRUNSWICK  SCHOOL,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
George  E.  Carmichael,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy 

offers  thorough  preparation  for  College,  the  Government  Acad¬ 
emics,  or  Business,  combined  with  a  moral,  social,  and  physical 
training  that  thoughtful  parents  should  not  fail  to  investigate.  Cata¬ 
logue  will  intcrestyou. 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON,  A.M..  Pres.,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

The  Morgan  Park  Academy 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  department  of  this  University  guaran- 
r  tees  completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa- 

fOr  •■onal  opportunity.  Its  situation  outside  the  city  is  most 
favorable.  Thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  tecli- 
Rnuc  nical  schools.  Both  careful  supervision  and  individual 
DUVS  attention  arc  assured  by  the  large  number  of  teachers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  halls  with  the  pupils.  For  illustrated  catalogue 
address  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Prin.,  Morgan  Park, Ill. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls 

33d  year.  Intermediate  College  Preparatory  and  general 
courses,  superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 

Hiss  Butts’s  School  for  Girls 

NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT.  Offers  a  healthful,  happy 
ionic,  with  the  best  advantages  for  study  and  recreation. 

Girton  School  Girls 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.  College 
Preparatory.  General  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Welles¬ 
ley.  Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  which  describes  the  School. 
Francis  King  Cooke,  Principal,  Winnctka,  Illinois.  Box  35. 

Betts  Academy 

STAMFORD,  CONN.  67th  Year 

Prepares  for  tbe  leading  universities,  technical  and  professional  schools 

For  full  information  regarding 

Selected  Courses 

Address  WM.  J.  BETTS.  M.A.  (Yale),  Headmaster. 

MARYLAND 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 
of  Baltimore 

A  distinctly  college  preparatory  school,  its  graduates  securing  un- 
conditioned  entrance  to  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore,  Vassar, 
Smith  and  Wellesley.  Sends  more  students  to  these  colleges  each 
year  than  any  other  private  school.  Careful  individual  attention  to 
all  sides  of  development  by  a  Large  corps  of  experts.  A  progressive 
Christian  institution  in  an  environment  rich  in  opportunity  tor  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  HARLAN  UPDEGRAFF.  A.  M„  Principal. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Be«»cher  Scoville  Devan,  A.B.(Wellesloy) 

THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


MARYLAND 


Maryland  Collegefor  YoungWomen 

In  beautiful  suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Five  courses 
including  two  years’  course  for  High  School 
graduates.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Music. 
Healthful  climate.  Washington  advantages. 
Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  $300  to  $450 
Catalogue  and  Views.  Address 
J.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Lutherville,  Md 
Box  B 


MISSOURI 


Kemper  Military  School 

['Oratory  schopl  for  Missouri  State  University  and  all  leading  colleges 
Complete  business  course.  Army  officer  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War. 
bood  buildings :  beautiful  grounds.  For  catalogue,  address 


Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Full  College  Course.  Thorough 

wiwMmbiiitftafcjK 

Towers.  Sheffield.  Voice ;  Violin.Pipe  Organ,  Elocution.  Art,  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Board  and  Tuition, S2&5.  Cata.of  Mrs.  Anna  Sneed  Caims.Pres. 


MASSAC H  U  S  E  T  T  S 


FfllRHQLMEfH 


rt  preparation  for  any  girls’  college. 

- - :e  guaranteed.  5U  acres,  beau* 

,  _  ,,  ,  ,uu.  m.ltop.  Close  to  Smith  and  Mt. 

Holyoke.  Golf,  tennis.  $500  per  year.  MRS.  C.  W.  NICHOLS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Ronfort  Director,  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Ph.D. 
,  A^istant,  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH. 
Maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uni- 
-tudents  of  the  practice  of  charitable  and  other  social 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School 

(THE  MISSES  GILMAN’S  SCHOOL) 

A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  General  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  24th  year  begins  October  4th,  1905. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Gilman,  Miss  Fanny  C.  Guild,  Principals, 

324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 


Miss  Church’s  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  Miss  Frances  Yose  Emerson’s  School 


School  of  Domestic  Science.  52  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Normal  Courses  in  the  Science  of  Home  and  Institutional  Managc- 
nent,  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking.  Teachers.  Matrons,  Housekeep¬ 
er  Supervisors.  A.  JOSEPHINE  FOREHAND,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Franklin 

Dean  Academy 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $250  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

Arthur  W.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 


Lawrence  Academy 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufac¬ 
ture,  including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturing.  Designing, 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  and  Textile  Engineering.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.B.,  Secretary,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mount  Ida  School  Girls 

Six  miles  from  Boston. 

Advanced  courses  in  French,  German,  History,  Literature, 
Music  for  advanced  students. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  colleges. 

Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Four  connected  buildings.  New 
Gymnasium.  Outdoor  Sports. 

Reopeus  Sept.  29.  Illustrated  Catalog. 

George  F.  Jbwett,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

74  Summit  Ave.  Newton,  Mass. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY 

Norton,  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30 miles  of  Boston.  71st 
year  begins  bent.  20, 1905.  Endowed.  Certificates  io  college.  Advanced 
courses  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  An  and  music.  Native 
French  and  German.  Ncw  bnck  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc- 
tor  ;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey,  golf.  For  catalogue  and  views 
address  the  President.  REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M.,  D  D 


THL  ELMS,”  HOME,  DAY,  ami  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
for  Gtrls^  English,  Music,  Special,  and  College-Prepara- 
ry  Courses;  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke. 


s  Pouter,  Principal. 


Wellesley  School  Wellesley,  Mess. 

Preparatory  school  of  high  order.  One  OUTING  TERM  each 
year  in  permanent  camp  building  in  New  Hampshire  mountains.  A 
plan  of  unusual  and  proved  value.  For  circular  descriptive  of  the 
camp  and  school  address  Edward  Augustine  Meitner. 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Location  high  and  dry.  Laboratories.  Shop  for 
l prnan.r*  Arts.  Strong  teachers.  Earnest  boys.  A  new  gymna- 
■imming  pool.  Fits  for  College,  Scientific  School,  and 
■  ‘  nphlet  sent  free.  Please  address 

Principal,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


_ with  . . . 

Business.  Illustrated  painpl 
DR.  G.  It.  WHITE.  I'r 


Hall.  Ample  Oval.  Cinder  Track.  72d  year.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  D.  W.  Abercrombie.  LL.D.,  Prin.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NEBRASKA 


BROWNELL  HALL 

College-preparatory  and  academic. courses.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Smith,  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Instruction  in  Cooking  and 
Sewing.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Miss  Macrae,  Principal,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ROCKLAND 

^“"ACADEMY 


The  word  Rockland  stands  for  strength  in  charac- 
:r.  mind  and  muscle.  We  place  a  premium  on  hard 
!udy.  The  scholarship  records  of  our  t>oys  here  and 
■  our  just  pride.  Our  I  ”  ‘ 


r  wttil  anyt 


every 


ythlng  that  a 


No  compromise  » 
moral  or  physical  hai... 

We  are  endorsed  by  Seth  Low,  Ex-Govs.  Prescott 
and  Tuttle.  Ex.  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  W.  Patterson.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  and  others. 

For  Jive  Jr  ee  books  address 

Col.  Elmer  E.  French,  a  m..  Supt. 

Over  $10,000.00  spent  In  improvements  this  year. 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

start  a  boy  rigid— physically,  mentally,  morally.  Courses  prepare 
for  college  or  business  life.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  Prin. ;  Maj.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd’L 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  JERSEY 


St.  Mary’s  Hall 

For  Girls 

Burlington,  New  Jersey 

Ideal  Location  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

High  standard  of  scholarship 
Excellent  record  of  health 
Happy  home  life. 


NEWTON  ACADEMY 

NEWTON,  N.  J.,  near  N.  Y.  D.,  L.  &  W.  It.  It. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  boys.  New  buildings ;  fine,  healthful 
location.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  prospectus. 

PHILIP  S.  WILSON,  A.M.,  Prin. 


SAINT  GEORGE’S  SCHOOL 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
.  A  home  boarding  school  for  limited  number  of  gentlemcn-'s  sons  • 
situated  in  the  country' 30  minutes  from  New  York.  Prospectus  on 
application.  H.  GUY  RAWLINS,  Headmaster. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  MISSES  ELY’S 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


RIv. 


Re-opens  October  third 


tJnion  Theological  Seminary’ 

The  next  term  opens  Sepetmber  27th.  9  a. m.,  for  the  reception  of 
new  students.  I  he  Inauguration  of  Professor  James  Everett  Frame, 
"‘■A.,  as  Edward  Kobinson  Professor  of  Biblical  ’rheology,  will 
occur  on  .September  2Sth,  at  4:30  p.m.  Inaugural  Address:  ’l  The 
Purpose  of  New  testament  Theology.” 

1  lie  Seminary  offers  a  full  curriculum  of  theological  study,  Calcu¬ 
tta-  )°  students  for  all  forms  of  religious  activity.  It  is  also 

amliatccl  with  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities,  whose  graduate 
courses  are  open  without  charge  to  students  recommended  by  the 
Seminary.  or  information  and  catalogue  address  the  President,  Rev. 
Chakuis  CoTniiiiKi  Hall,  LL.D..70U  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


|  |  For  College  Men  |  j 

641  Lexington  AvouitO)  Now  York 

Bible  ;*achers  - 


School 


_  TRAINING _ 

_ For  Circular  of  General  Information,  Addres^ 

WILUEUT  XV.  WHITE,  President 

j  |  Twbtstv  Scholarships  |  j 


New  York 
University 
Law  School  J 

andJ.D.  Tuition,  $100. 

Address  I..  J.  TOMPKINS,  Sec.,  Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y 


71ST  TEAK  Opens  Sept.  2 S, 
1905.  jP"jv  Classes,  sessions  3.30 

linn  Classes, 


MT.  SINAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

e.T.hrcc^'%lrs.  co,lT?c  l,rulin£ '°  diploma  of  the  School  and  N.  Y. 
«!?l.V.ccrili ,lcar,c  Twelve  .>100.00  Scholarships  awarded 
f?*i  ,  Jcn"  includes  three  months  in  an  ob- 

KfhV.?„J  i  mPj- ’  Yen  .  instruction  given  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Fifth  and 1  Madison  A yes. ,100th  and  101st  Sts.  Address 

Miss  A,  D,  Tan  Kirk,  SupL,  1  East  100th  St„  N.  Y.  City. 


New  York,  New  York,  Broadway  and  12oth  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools 

,  . .  Columbia  Unnersi/y 

For  boys  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High.  75  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  attention  to  college  preparation.  Pupils  admiited  as 
vacancies  occur.  Address  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 


NE’W  YORK  )  Day  School  (  35  Nassau  St. 
LAW  SCHOOL  j  Evening  School  }  New  York  City 

"Dwight  Method"  of  instruction.  LL.B.  in  two  years.  LL.M. in  three 
years.  High  standards.  Send  for  catalogue.  Georgb  Chase,  Dean. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Department 
Ethical  Culture  School 

Will  open  Sent.  27,  1905.  For  information  address  Miss  Caroline 
1.  Haven,  Principal,  Central  Park  West  and  63d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Combines  every  advantage  of  City  and  Country. 


167  West  57th  St.,  opp.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

The  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL  ggg?M3Sgffi: 

Reopens  Oct.  2d.  For  circulars  address  Mrs.  H.  B.  ELLIMAN. 


V INSTRUCTION.  I  opal  beauty  and  refined  style  e..- 

T  dorsed  by  Patti,  Calvd,  De  Reszk^.and  other  celebrities.  Opera, 
oratorio, concert. repertoire.  Pupils  successful  in  Europe  and  America. 
F  or  appointment  address  Alice  Breen,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.  City. 

NEW  YORK 


Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HIGHCLIFFE  HALL 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
FOUNDED  BY  MISS  ANNE  BROWN 
AT  715  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

City  branch  on  West  End  Avenue  for  students  in  graduate 
work,  music  and  art.  Address 
Mrs.  WINIFRED  EDGERTON  MERRILL,  Principal, 
..  ,  ,  x  Highcliffe  Hall,  Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 
School  reopens  October  j. 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  M°rl6:irilsA’J'vrnt>"^,iiycar- 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hyde,  Miss  Jane  Brewster  Hyde,  Principalsf’ 


HEATHCOTE  HALL  Scarsdale, 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  Wffcrafullest 
opportunities  m  lnerature,  languages,  art  ami  music. 

ss  C.  E.  MASON’S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
THE  CASTLE 
Tarrytown  -  on  - 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  An 

ideai  school.  Advan- 
es  of  N.  Y.  City. 
.  departments. .  Spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  Art, 
Music,  Literature, 
Languages,  etc.  For 
illustrated  circular  Y 
address  Miss  C.  E. 

_ _  Mason,  LL.M. 

Tlie  Balliol  School  UTICA.  N.  Y. 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

_ _  Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  A.B.,  Head. 


OHIO 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

Ua  ConeBo  Hill.  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory  school 
‘ini:,  1  M1l>roveiiicnt  m  vigor  and  manliness  specially  marked. 

IlluMrrued  catalogue  G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.),  Head- 
mnstci.  Itc\.  John  H.  Ely.  A.M.,  Regent. 


PENN S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A 


The  Misses  Shipley’s  School 

PREPARATORY  TO  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

(Paces  main  entrance  to  Bryn  Maser  College) 
Diploma  in  college-preparatory  and  academic  courses.  Third 
house  added  W-’Oj.  fourth  house  ’05-’06.  New  course  in  voice  train- 
lnS-’  S-  Kin(r'  M  A„  London.  Gymnasium. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

The  Secretary,  Box  G,  Bryn  Mawr. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wissohickon  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Patterson,  Head-master. 


1S%  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dripps. 


phone.  211-221  West  Chelten  Avenue,  Germantown. 


of  slow  or  backward  development.  Only  six  boys  taken.  Terms,  $1,000 
tor  school  year;  no  extras.  Circulars  and  references  from  parents 
and  physicians  on  application.  H.  C.  Porter.  Ph.D.,  Media,  Pa. 


Perkiomen  Seminary,  co-educationni.  New  buildings, 

,,  J  new  gymnasium,  campus,  athletic 
field.  Small  classes.  Honor  men  m  30  colleges.  Music  and  Eio- 
««»«■,  . Strongly  moral.  No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing. 
t>250.  Cinnted  number  of  scholarships.  Catalogue  free. 

_ Rev,  O.  S.  Kkiebki.,  A.M.,  l’rin..  Bog  C,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

ST.  LUKE'S  SCHOOL 

WAYNE,  PA.  (14  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Forty-two  yfears  successful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Careful  individual  instruction.  Buildings  all  new.  30  acres 
for  all  sports.  Gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool. 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT,  A.M.,  Headmaster 


RHODE  ISLAND 


number  of  girls.  Intermediate  and 
Terms  $£00 a  year.  Home  life  and  pcrs„...,.  . ... 

i am  L.  Hodgman,  Patroness;  Miss  Maude  E.  A: 


-  —  . . — .  ~..ege  preparatory  courses 

$600ayear.  Home  life  and  personal  supervision.  Mrs.  Will 
,T —  "  ■  - ** - ’’  A . .  Principal. 


VERMONT 


Middlebury  College 

MIDDLHBURY,  VERMONT 

Chartered  1800.  Graduated  its  first  class  1802. 
Liberal  financial  aid  to  those  who  deserve  it. 
“All  your  graduates  seem  hand  picked,”  said  a  shrewd  and 
well  known  observer. 


VIRGINIA 


DANVILLE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
publishers  of  The  New 
International  Encyclopedia, 
the  most  useful  and  practical 
encyclopedia  in  English, 
invite  correspondence  with 
energetic,  educated  men 
capable  of  presenting  this 
work  to  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We  train 
and  fit  each  man  for  the  work  assigned  him. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is 
new,  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Solicitors 
receive  material  help  from  the  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  encyclopaedia  during  the  past 
two  years  in  such  magazines  as  Harper’s, 
Century,  Scribner’s,  McClure's,  Munsey’s, 
Everybody’s,  Atlantic  Monthly,  World’s  Work, 
Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews,  Booklovers, 
Literary  Digest,  Public  Opinion,  Ladies' Home 
Journal,  Delineator,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Country  Life  in  America,  and  many  others,  as 
well  as  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  San  Antonio, 
Portland,  and  other  cities. 

If  interested,  fill  out  and  mail  us  this 
application  blank. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

situated  in  the  delightfully  mild  climate  of  Virginia.  With  ample 
athletic  grounds,  a  good  gymnasium  and  judicious  military  drills,  the 
health  record  is  unbroken.  The  school  is  incorporated,  and  a  U.  S. 
Army  Officer  is  detailed.  A  sufficiently  large  corps  of  experienced 
teachers  allow 

A  THOROUGH  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
The  buildings  are  attractive  and  fireproof.  Extensive  improve¬ 
ment  now  in  progress.  Altogether  an  admirable  place  for  your  boy. 

References  obligatory.  - -  —  ‘  ’ ' 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


HIGHWALL  SCHOOL  of  TUTORING  for  YALE 

College  preparation  by  experts.  Write  for  booklet. 

119  Wall  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.R.  Accounting 

$50  to  S100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  under  bond. 
You  don’t  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  system  of  tele¬ 
graph  schools  in  America.  Endorsed  by  all  railway  officials.  Oper¬ 
ators  always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Married  or  single . 

Present  average  yearly  earnings , 
Reason  for  desiring  a  change . . , 

Territory  preferred . 

References . 


Address  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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The  healthful  life;  the  Battle  Creek  idea 

A  NEW  BOOK 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


BY  the  TIME  this  publication  reaches  its  readers  the  first  sheets  of  a  new  book  on  Healthful  Living 
will  be  off  the  press.  This  book  costs  thousands  of  dollars  to  compile.  It  is  tne  result  of  thirty  years 
of  experiment  analysis,  research.  The  ideas  of  the  leading  dieteticians  of  tne  world  are  summar- 
izea  in  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  compute  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  will  be  mailed  with¬ 
out  charge  to  any  reader  who  asks  for  it. 

We  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  America.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to 

herewhoyie1Cd  iStr?ngI,h'  ^i/0  o'Sf  ful.l  sha[e  in  lhe  world's  work •  Every  woman  who  wishes  to  perform 
her  whole  duty  to  herself  and  family,  should  not  only  read  it,  but  carefully,  thoughtfully  study  it. 

JnhHrnri!.,°o,ill,ng.SedantTiC  '  n  ,hf  book— no  exploitation  of  fads  or  fancies— just  plain  straight-forward  talk 
a^.iS  Ca  SthS-  »,  f  8  °S  a  ra,V°nal.1  llfe  y°u  can  live  ia  )’our  own  home,  whereby  you  can  secure 

dWiS'ln  “  Ih‘  •  tdlS  thC  C3USe  °f  Sickness  and  weakness-  It  showslhe  part  that 

diet  plays  in  making  or  marring  careers.  v 

mIr7oTlhdeVwond^fI,'lderl‘?"d'  A?d  ^Ck  °‘  e*e,T  "°rd  is  a",hor't>'.  For  this  book  is  a  condensed  sum- 
study  at  Battle  Creek.  aCh‘eVe"'°tS  ,n  res,°rme  a"d  preserving  health  during  thirty  years  of  dietetic 


And,  remember,  this  book  is  not  to  exploit  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  The  message  is  a  message  /be  th, 
hom' -f°r  everyday  hfe.  You  can  follow  its  teachings  without  interference  "S  bKineL  or  home  du.iet 


There  i 


on  V*  abso,utel>  no  charge— no  obligations  on  your  part  if  you  ask  for  the  book— now  or  in  the  future 
no?\  °nly  those  who  act  Wl11  know  the  value  of  this  opportunity.  If  we  could  convev  a 
clear  conception  of  its  purpose  you  would  need  no  urging.  Let  the  book  speak  for  itself  Mention 
this  publication  and  send  your  request  either  by  letter  or  postil  card  addressed  to  the  '  Mentl0D 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Ltd, 

Department  D.  22,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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TONIC 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion 
and  appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  so  effective  as  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate.  It  is  a  nerve  food  and 
a  tonic  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  system.  Insist  on  having 

HorsfortPs 

Acid 

Phosphate 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R  .  I. 
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c  Shaving  Stick  j 

Stands  for  perfection 
in  Shaving  Soap. 

Williams’ 

1^ “Jersey  Cream”; 

TOILET  SOAP 
as  perfect  for  the  toilet  as  Williams’  Shaving 
Soaps  are  for  shaving  and  has  the  same  creamy, 
soothing,  refreshing  qualities  that  have  made 
Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 

WILLIAMS’ 

Swiss  Violet  Toilet  Water 

Exquisitely  delicate  and  refreshing. 

Violet  Talcum  Powder 

Possesses  uncoupled  soothing,  healing  and  anti-seplic 
properties.  The  highest  medical  authorities  indorse  it. 

Sold  by  druggists  trrrywbere 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Established  1524.  Assets  $4,500,000.00 

NINETEENTHRillljr 
WARD  DAN  IV 


East  57th  Street. 


New  York, 

pays  in  the  Interest  Department 
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%  Compound  Interest. 


Where  Are  You  Keeping  Your  Money? 


laid  by,  hidden  in  their  houses.  Is  it  safe?  .  ....... 

fireproof  safes,  and  these  are  not  burglar-proof.  A  skill¬ 
ful  burglar  could  probably  open  your  safe  in  ten  minutes. 


Send  for  Pamphlet, 

Banking  By  Mail. 

Warner  If.  Van  Norden, 

President. 


The  Famous  “Loop!” 

The  “  Loop”  which  forms  the  basis  of  Wright’s 
Health  Underwear  is  unique  in  health  garments.  It 
is  the  only  method  by  which  perfect  ventilation  and 
comfort  can  be  combined.  It  forms  the  foundation 
for  the  “  fleece  of  comfort  ”  which  has  made 

WRIGHT’S 

Health  Underwear 

famous.  Ask  to  see  these  garments  at  any  store 
where  underclothing  is  sold.  The  reasonable  price  of 
these  garments  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Free  BonV  on  dressing  for  health  sent 
free  to  any  address.  Contains  many,  _ 
valuable  hygienic  suggestions.  Ex¬ 
plains  the  famous  "loop."  Address 
WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

75  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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Peace  i  After  a  wee^  °f  alternate  hope 
c  and  fear  the  welcome  news  was 
sent  forth  from  Portsmouth  on  Tuesday 
noon  of  this  week  that,  at  the  postponed 
session  of  that  morning,  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  complete  accord  on  all  the 
questions  before  the  conference.  It 
was  added  that  a  decision  had  been 
reached  to  proceed  at  once  to  an  elabor¬ 
ation  of  the  treaty,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
beyond  doubt  that  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  substantially  assured. 
Protocols  had  been  drawn  up  relating  to 
the  several  demands  of  the  Japanese  as 
each  of  them  had  been  accepted  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  principle  by  the  conference. 
Similar  protocols  were  agreed  upon  at 
this  critical  arid- '  decisive  meeting  of 
Tuesday  morning  regarding  those  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  agreement  had  been 
theretofore  impossible.  It  is  understood 
that  the  formal  treaty  itself  will  be  framed, 
as  to  all  important  matters,  in  accordance 
with  these  protocols,  although  there  is 
room  for  discussion  as  to  the  exact 
terms  to  be  used,  and  probably  also  with 
regard  to  minor  concessions  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  press  despatches  assert  that 
“  Japan,  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of 
her  heroic  achievements  in  the  war,  met 
the  Czar’s  ultimatum  by  abandoning  her 
demands,  not  only  for  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  for  the  re¬ 
purchase  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  while  Russia  agreed 
on  her  part  to  the  division  of  the  island.” 
As  had  been  expected,  the  Japanese  also 
withdrew  their  demands  for  the  surrender 
of  the  interned  war-ships  and  for  the 
limitation  of  the  Russian  naval  power  in 
the  Far  East.  These  latter  conditions 
have  all  along  been  regarded  as  demands 
made  without  a  determination  to  push 
them  rigorously  and  as  points  as  to 
which  the  Japanese  would  readily  yield. 
The  Outlook  must  postpone  until  its 
next  issue  any  discussion  of  the  fairness 


and  justice  of  the  terms  of  peace  agreed 
upon,  for  fuller  information  is  required 
before  these  things  can  be  intelligently 
weighed;  but  that  the  only  effective  peace 
is  that  which  will  be  stable  because  it  is 
founded  on  justice  is  (as  we  say  in  an 
editorial  in  another  column,  written 
while  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt)  funda¬ 
mental  and  vital.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
any  way  too  early  to  congratulate  sin¬ 
cerely  and  heartily  the  two  great  nations 
whose  peace  and  future  prosperity  have 
been  hanging  in  the  balance.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  proper  also  to  extend  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  congratulation  to  President 
Roosevelt,  whose  wise  and  courageous 
efforts  induced  the  two  Powers  to  make 
an  attempt  to  end  the  war  even  while 
each  expressed  its  disbelief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  attempt  being  brought 
to  a  happy  solution.  Humanity  and 
civilization  have  attained  in  this  peace  a 
triumph  of  inestimable  value. 


Last  week  Lord  Cur- 
zon  of  Kedleston,  Vice¬ 
roy  of  India,  resigned 
his  office,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Minto 
was  immediately  appointed.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  leading  up  to  this  event, 
now  published  by  the  India  Office, 
shows  that  Lord  Curzon’s  dissatisfaction 
reached  its  climax  with  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Cabinet  to  appoint  his 
nominee  as  Military  Member  of  the 
Viceroy’s  Advisory  Council.  Through 
this  Military  Member,  Lord  Kitchener,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces,  has 
been  checked.  Lord  Curzon  requested 
a  reconsideration  of  the  decision  “  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  accept  the  re¬ 


sponsibility  which  I  infer  his  Majesty’s 
Government  still  desire  me  to  assume.” 
Mr.  Brodrick,  Secretary  for  India,  again 
refused,  and  Lord  Curzon  replied  :  “  It 
is  apparent  that  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  deny  me  that  confidence  which 
alone  can  enable  me  to  serve  them,  and 
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attach  a  fundamentally  different  inter¬ 
pretation  than  myself  to  the  modifica¬ 
tions  on  the  acceptance  of  which  I  alone 
consented  to  remain  in  office.”  Lord 
Curzon  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Balfour, 
as  Prime  Minister,  to  place  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  King  Edward’s  hands.  Mr. 
Balfour  asked  Lord  Curzon  to  recon¬ 
sider,  but,  in  a  final  despatch,  the  latter 
declared :  “  The  main  question  is  not 
the  choice  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  administra¬ 
tion.  I  am  reluctantly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  policy  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government  is  based  on  principles 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  carry 
into  execution.”  These  principles  have 
to  do  with  the  supremacy  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  in  India.  The  question  is  as 
to  whether  the  Viceroy  shall  be  supreme 
or  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the 
mere  technical  question  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon’s  efforts  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  its  choice  of  a  Military 
Member  of  the  Indian  Council,  the  Min¬ 
isters  were,  perhaps,  obliged  to  accept 
the  Viceroy’s  resignation.  But  that 
seems  no  reason  why  the  army  should 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  civil  control, 
no  matter  how  magnificent  the  military 
qualities  of  the  present  distinguished 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  event  shows 
that  England  still  thinks  military'-  con¬ 
trol  more  important  for  India  than  civil 
government,  presumably  because  of 
Russia’s  strategical  advantages  along 
the  Persian  and  Afghan  borders.  Lord 
Kitchener  recently  stated  that  Russia, 
even  while  grappling  with  Japan,  was 
pushing  forward  her  preparations  fora 
contest  in  which  the  British  Empire  in 
India  would  have  to  fight  for  its  existence. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  now  responded  to  this 
warning  by  giving  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  practically  a  free  hand. 

® 

Cuban  Fi„a„e„  Last  week  President  Palma 
signed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  $28,500,000  to  the 
Cuban  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Spain  which  resulted,  through 
the  interposition  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cuban  independence.  This  is  only 
part  of  the  entire  amount  devoted  by 
Cuba  to  this  purpose,  the  rest  having 


already  been  provided.  While  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  large  sum  and  a  heavy 
debt  for  a  struggling  young  republic  to 
undertake,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
patriotic  sentiment  in  the  island  made 
liberal  treatment  of  the  old  soldiers  an 
absolute  political  necessity,  while  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  justly  and  accu¬ 
rately  as  to  the  merits  of  individual 
claims  may  easily  be  understood  by  the 
citizens  of  the  neighboring  republic 
which  is  paying  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  in  pensions  to  the  soldiers 
of  a  war  ended  forty  years  ago.  The 
Platt  Amendment,  which  forms  part  of 
the  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  provides  in  effect  that  Cuba  must 
not  contract  excessive  public  debt — 
such,  that  is  to  say,  as  cannot  be  cared 
for  as  to  interest  and  reasonable  sinking- 
fund  provision  out  of  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nues,  and  after  current  expenses  are 
paid.  It  has  been  urged  in  this  country 
that  the  bill  just  signed  by  President 
Palma  carries  just  such  an  excessive 
expenditure  as  was  forbidden  by  the 
Platt  Amendment.  The  repetition  of 
this  charge  has  brought  out  a  response 
from  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington, 
Senor  Quesada.  The  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  part  of  this  statement  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  growth  of  Cuban 
prosperity.  Senor  Quesada  points  out 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  about 
twenty-twp  million  dollars  in  the  Cuban 
treasury  just  before  this  law  was  passed; 
that  commercial  and  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  most  optimistic  ;  that  production 
and  investment  are  increasing  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
must  be  doubled  within  a  few  years ; 
and  that  the  notable  sanitary  revolution 
in  Cuba  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
attracting,  not  only  pleasure-seekers,  but 
business  men  and  industrial  investors. 
Appropriations  for  public  works  and 
improvements  have  been  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  will  not  be  hindered  by 
the  payment  to  the  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  method  now  chosen  for 
clearing  off  the  perplexing  financial 
problem  of  meeting  the  soldiers’  claims 
will  keep  those  claims  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  usurers. 
Altogether,  to  judge  from  Senor  Que- 
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sada’s  statement,  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  accused  of  reckless 
financiering,  and  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  unmindful  of  its  national  and 
international  obligations. 


Panama  Plans  While  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  sani¬ 
tation  is  actively  going  on  at  Panama, 
the  question  as  to  how  the  actual  digging 
of  the  canal  shall  be  done  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Everything  that  is  done  now 
and  that  will  be  done  for  a  year  to  come 
will  be  of  exactly  as  much  use  whether 
the  sea-level  plan  is  or  is  not  adopted, 
and  some  engineers  say  that  the  final 
decision  may  properly  be  left  open  for 
a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Mean¬ 
while  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
present  Canal  Commission  was  appointed 
there  was  appointed  also  an  international 
body  of  expert  advisers.  This  body  will 
meet  in  Washington  next  week  and 
compare  and  weigh  a  vast  amount  of 
material  already  gathered  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  reported  that  the  members 
of  the  board  differ  radically  in  their 
present  beliefs  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  canal.  They  will  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved,  not  as  partisans,  but  as 
experts  engaged  to  reach  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  by  thorough  study  and  judicial 
attitude  of  mind.  If  necessary,  the 
board  will  make  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  look  into  some  of  the 
problems  on  the  ground.  The  question 
of  cost  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  from 
data  furnished  by  accountants  and  finan¬ 
ciers.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  result 
of  this  investigation  will  be,  for  the 
members  of  the  board  themselves  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be  and  cannot 
know  it  until  the  several  propositions 
have  been  exhaustively  examined  and 
compared.  The  constitution  of  this  board 
of  advisers  is  such  that  practical  results 
seem  certain.  Its  chairman  is  General 
Davis,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  among  the  eight  American 
associates  are  such  renowned  engineers 
as  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  of 
New  York,  Professor  William  H.  Burr, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  General 
Henry  L.  Abbott.  In  addition,  the 
British.  German,  French,  and  Dutch 


Governments  have  each  designated  one 
distinguished  engineer  to  serve  on  the 
board. 


Little  by  little  there 
in  Virginia  seems  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  a  constitutional 
change  in  this  country  not  unlike  that 
which  affected  the  Presidential  elections 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  joined  that  group  of  States  in 
which,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
written  Constitution,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  are  practically  chosen  by  the  people. 
Last  week  the  very  active  and  at  times 
acrimonious  contest  between  Governor 
A.  J.  Montague  and  Senator  Thomas 
S.  Martin  for  election  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  culminated  in  the  popular  primaries. 
Senator  Martin  was  successful.  Strictly, 
of  course,  the  vote  was  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature  to  re-elect  Senator 
Martin.  This  recommendation  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  at  liberty  to  disregard,  just  as 
the  Presidential  electors  are  free  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  has 
chosen  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  is  the  party  contest  ended, 
but  the  State  contest  is  practically  over. 
The  Legislature  being  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  Senator  Martin  is  virtually 
elected  United  States  Senator  as  truly  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  virtually  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  not  in  February,  but  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  November.  In  this  case  the  machine 
candidate  won.  Senator  Martin  is  an 
organization  man.  Popular  primaries 
do  not  cure  all  political  ills,  but  do  put 
the  organization  under  scrutiny.  Senator 
Martin  has  been  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  approval  as  he  never  would 
have  done  if  the  choice  had  been  left 
only  to  the  Legislature.  Governor  Mon¬ 
tague  has  performed  a  public  service  in 
bringing  the  issues  involved  in  the  Sena¬ 
torial  candidacy  before  the  people.  Vir¬ 
ginia  may  have  decided  wrongly,  but 
it  has  not  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  an  irresponsible  machine. 
At  the  same  time  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor  was  made,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  ex-Congressman 
Claude  A.  Swanson.  This  year  the 
contest  for  Governor  has  not  been  ended 
by  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
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candidate.  The  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  was  recently  nominated  for  the 
Governorship  in  convention  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Judge  Lewis,  as  he  is  known 
from  his  former  position  on  the  State 
Bench,  is  a  man  of  high  position  in  the 
State.  He  is  Republican  by  tradition, 
for  his  fathers  were  strong  Federalists. 
By  his  nomination  the  Republican  party 
of  Virginia  has  moved  further  than  ever 
before  from  its  Reconstruction  connec¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  race  question,  which  for  so  long 
has  furnished  political  shibboleths,  will 
be  less  conspicuous  than  ever  in  the 
campaign  this  fall.  State  issues  of  prac¬ 
tical  import  promise  to  have  more  than 
usual  weight,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
votersin  Virginia willfeel freerthan  before 
to  divide  according  to  real  party  prefer- 
ence;  There  are  thousands  of  thoughtful 
Virginians  who  would  welcome  such  a 
state  of  affairs  if  it  should  come  to  pass. 
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them  after  deducting  enough  to  cover  all 
outstanding  risks  and  other  obligations. 
It  is  stated  that  the  vexed  question  of 
the  surplus  is  being  investigated  by  the 
proper  officials  of  the  Society  with  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  is  now  pending  for 
adjudication  in  an  action  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  action  of  the 
Society  in  distinctly  separating  itself 
from  those  who  formerly  controlled  it, 
and  asking,  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
their  acts,  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  there  is  a  new  Equitable, 
anxious  to  undo  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
past,  and  acting  on  the  principle  that 
the  money  of  its  policy-holders  is  a  trust 
to  be  administered  primarily  for  their 
benefit. 


Progress  of  ,he  J}*,  Equ!table  Society  has 
Equitable  Suit  "led  its  answer  to  the  suit 
brought  against  it,  as  co¬ 
defendant  with  the  members  of  its  old 
Board  of  Directors,  by  Attorney-General 
Mayer.  The  Society,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  unexpectedly  joins  the  State  in 
its  prayer  for  relief,  admitting  many  of 
the  allegations  brought  forward  in  the 
complaint.  The  claim  is  made,  however, 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  various 
transactions  rests,  not  on  the  entire 
Board  of  Directors,  but  only  on  certain 
individual  members,  especially  those  who 
were  formerly  officers  of  the  Society  and 
who  composed  the  important  committees 
of  the  Board.  The  answer  is  verified  by 
Mr.  Paul  Morton  as  President.  In  a 
significant  final  paragraph  it  recites  that, 
while  the  Society  is  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  many  of  the  matters  set  forth,  it 
believes  that  the  Society  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  damaged  by  the  “  negligent  con¬ 
duct  and  improper  and  unlawful  acts  ” 
of  some  of  the  defendants  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  official  duties.  The  answer 
takes  exception  to  the  statement  in  the 
complaint  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  tlie  Society  belongs  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  should  be  distributed  to 


Arbitration  as  Viewed  LaSt  at  Narra' 

by  the  Lawyer  gansett  Pier,  Rhode 
Island,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  held  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting.  The  Committee  on 
International  Law,  of  which  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  made  a 
report  which  covered  two  important  sub¬ 
jects— the  constitutionality  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty,  and  the  position  of 
neutrals  as  affected  by  the  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  war.  On  the  latter  subject  the 
report  indicates  clearly  the  danger  that 
lies  in  the  policy  which  France  has  pur¬ 
sued,  and  makes  clear  the  advance  which 
the  United  States  has  made  by  its  action. 
It  is  because  of  its  treatment  of  arbi¬ 
tration  that  the  report  deserves  attention 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Although  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  did  not  agree  to  all  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  report,  it  is 
significant  that  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  record  their  agreement  as  to  the 
conclusion — namely,  that  a  general  arbi¬ 
tration  treaty  is  constitutional.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  or  implicitly  limit  the 
nature  of  treaties  which  maybe  made  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  ;  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty, 
if  adopted,  would  be  a  part  of  “the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,”  and  for  its 
enforcement  as  such  the  President  would 
be  performing  an  executive  function  in 
making  special  agreements  ;  and  that  so 
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far  from  its  being  beyond  the  President’s 
powers  to  negotiate  such  agreements  in 
pursuance  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty, 
the  courts  have  decided  that  regulations 
made  by  even  the  President’s  subordi¬ 
nates,  if  they  are  made  in  pursuance  of 
a  general  act  of  Congress,  have  the  force 
of  law.  The  chief  value  of  this  report  lies 
in  the  conciseness  with  which  it  presents 
lawyers’  arguments  in  support  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  arbitration  treaty. 

® 

Among  various  bod- 
DSu?«d“"Sh'P  ies  organized  in  this 

country  to  promote 
civic  progress,  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is 
composed  of  municipal  officers.  In  its 
sessions  last  week  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  the 
subject  which  overshadowed  all  others 
was  that  of  municipal  ownership  of  pub¬ 
lic1  utilities.  This  was  due  to  two  causes  : 
first,  to  the  general  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  manifest  throughout  the 
country,  and  naturally  found  expression 
in  this  meeting ;  secondly,  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  ll>e  speakers  was  Mayor 
Dunne,  of  Chicago,  who  was  elected  to 
his  office  on  the  issue  of  municipal  own¬ 
ership  of  street  railways.  Mayor  Dunne’s 
address  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part  he  considered  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  municipal  ownership. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  applied 
mainly  to  water  supply,  sewage  systems, 
parks,  and,  in  some  cases,  bathing-houses. 
More  recently,  however,  it  has  been 
applied  to  such  public  utilities  as  light¬ 
ing  plants,  telephone  systems,  and  street¬ 
car  lines.  “  Municipal  ownership  ”  he 
clearly  showed  was  no  new  and  untested 
device,  although  it  has  been  character¬ 
ized  as  such  when  its  application  to 
enterprises  in  the  control  of  powerful 
corporations  has  been  proposed.  There, 
is  nothing  horrible  in  the  thought  of  a  . 
city  supplying  water  to  its  inhabitants  f, 
there  seems  to  be  something  dreadful, 
however,  in  the  idea  that  a  city  should 
supply  its  citizens  with  transportation. 
It  is  in  the  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  street  railways  that  Mayor 
Dunne  naturally  is  chiefly  interested. 
He  referred  at  some  length  to  the 


experience  of  European  cities,  and 
found  it  favorable  to  municipal  owner¬ 
ship.  The  second  part  of  his  speech  he 
devoted  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  he  proposed  to  hasten 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways 
in  Chicago.  Under  the  Illinois  law 
enabling  cities  to  own  their  street-car 
systems,  the  process  of  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates  to  pay  for  car  lines,  and  the 
process  of  calling  for  bids  and  issuing 
specifications,  both  involve  delay,  es¬ 
pecially  when  invoked  by  the  power¬ 
ful  corporate  interests  opposed  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership.  To  secure  to  the 
city,  therefore,  an  option  on  the  lines 
which  would  be  practically  equivalent 
to  ownership,  Mayor  Dunne  proposed  a 
plan  of  organizing  a  private  company 
which,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council. 
The  dividends  on  the  capital  stock,  the 
salaries  of  the  employees,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  contracts,  and  specifications 
for  building  entered  into  by  the  company 
would  all  be  subject  to  determination  by 
the  Council,  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  property  could  at  any  time  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  city  would  be  explicitly 
stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  A 
little  more  than  half  of  the  mileage  of 
car  tracks  in  the  city  is,  or  in  the  next 
two  years  will  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city.  Mayor  Dunne  believes  that  the 
lines  included  in  this  could  be  made,  if 
operated  by  the  city,  immediately  remu¬ 
nerative.  It  has  been  objected  that  if 
the  trackage  of  the  city  should  thus  be 
divided  between  private  companies  and 
the  municipality,  the  citizens  of  the  city 
would  be  deprived  of  transfers  which 
they  now  have  and  would  be  required  to 
pay  double  fare.  This  is  a  practical 
objection  that  will  carry  weight  with  a 
great  many  people.  Americans  are  slow 
to  submit  to  inconvenience  even  for  a 
great  good.  We  seem  to  prefer  to  pay 
big  taxes  indirectly  rather  than  little  taxes 
directly.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment 
for  the  municipal  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  public  utilities  as  street 
railways  is  undoubtedly  growing.  The 
fierce  and  unreasoning  vituperation  with 
which  it  is  frequently  opposed  is  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
already  spread. 
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The  Yellow  Fever  Str0I«  hopes  that  the 
situation  worst  is  over  as  regards 
the  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  in  New  Orleans  were  expressed 
at  the  end  of  last  week  by  Dr.  j.  H. 
White,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  the 
afflicted  districts.  The  figures  for  the 
week  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  So 
far  as  actual  deaths  are  concerned,  there 
has  been,  statistically  speaking,  a  slight 
change  apparently  for  the  worse  ;  this, 
however,  was  expected,  and  was  really  in¬ 
evitable  when  one  considers  the  headway 
previously  obtained  by  the  disease.  The 
decrease  in  new  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
week  is  the  really  significant  thing.  The 
total  number  of  cases  in  New  Orleans 
up  to  Saturday  last  was  1,743,  and  that 
of  the  total  deaths,  275.  Outside  of  the 
city  the  number  of  cases  reported  in¬ 
creases,  but,  except  in  two  or  three  locali¬ 
ties  where  sanitary  conditions  are  very 
bad,  it  is  believed  that  the  epidemic  can 
be  held  in  check.  In  the  exceptional 
cases  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
dangerous  until  frost  comes,  and  the 
physicians  now  think  that  in  New  Orleans 
itself  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  yellow  fever 
will  be  entirely  eradicated  before  that 
time.  Serious  charges  have  been  made 
informally  against  the  city  health  officer, 
Dr.  Kohnke,  for  allowing  the  epidemic 
to  get  a  positive  lodgment  without  taking 
measures  to  stamp  it  out.  Later  on  an 
investigation  will  doubtless  be  held  as  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  early 
stages  of  the  epidemic;  at  present  the 
one  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  its  spread.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  “  Trib¬ 
une  ”  who  has  just  visited  the  infected 
district  in  New  Orleans  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  conditions  against 
which  the  authorities  and  doctors  are 
struggling : 

A  few  blocks  below  Canal  Street  brings 
one  into  the  infected  district.  As  there  are 
no  sewers,  the  sanitation,  even  of  the  streets, 
is  miserable.  Water  lies  in  the  open  gutters, 
and  mud  oozes  from  cracks  between  the 
wide,  stone  paving-blocks.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  not  paved  at  all,  and  are  as  full 
ot  chuck  holes  as  a  lumbering  town  in  the 
Puget  Sound  rain  belt.  The  buildings  in 
the  district  are  old,  some  of  them  over  one 
hundred  years.  The  architecture  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  French,  modernized 
where  repairs  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 


There  are  many  huge  rookeries,  in  which 
dozens  of  Italian  families  live,  in  even  worse 
squalor  than  prevails  in  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ment-houses  of  New  York’s  East  Side.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  about  courts,  which 
are  payed  with  flat  blocks  or  cobbles,  and 
reek  with  accumulated  filth,  mud,  and  stag¬ 
nant  water.  The  courts  often  serve  as 
stables  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  playgrounds 
for  scores  of  children,  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  running  naked  in  the  very  hot  weather. 


The  L..EUc  ,Earl>'  >3St  be- 

in  New  Orleans  tore  there  Was  SO 
much  as  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  summer  would  bring  an 
epidemic,  the  Women’s  League  of  New 
Orleans  started  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  mosquitoes — the 
first  work  chosen  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Behan 
as  chairman  of  its  department  of  Home 
and  Education.  Several  of  the  members 
resolved  to  set  the  example  of  screening 
cisterns,  and  did  so— this  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  movement  to  secure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  city’s  water  system,  and 
thus  abolish  for  all  time  the  thousands 
of  cisterns  which  year  after  year  have 
menaced  the  town  as  breeding-places. 
At  a  meeting  last  week  the  women  de¬ 
termined  to  press  the  fight  for  the  water 
system  with  all  the  force  which  the 
death-rolls  of  July  and  August  have 
added  to  the  argument,  and  in  that  way 
to  bring  a  permanent  good  from  this 
season’s  travail.  But  the  Women’s 
League  is  pledged  to  an  even  more 
searching  reform.  The  revelations  that 
people  have  been  forced  to  accept  as  to 
the  housing  conditions  in  “Little  Pa¬ 
lermo  ”  ought  to  help  mightily  toward 
hastening  the  coming  of  a  better  day  for 
all  the  poorer  dwellers  of  the  city.  The 
President  of  the  Women’s  League  is 
Miss  Eleanor  McMain,  a  young  Southern 
woman  who,  in  Kingsley  House,  on  An¬ 
nunciation  Street,  is  doing  for  a  great 
river  neighborhood  what  Jane  Addams 
has  done  for  the  Halsted  Street  district 
of  Chicago.  This  summer  the  Settle¬ 
ment  has  been  used  as  a  home  for  the 
nurses  who  are  fighting  the  fever.  The 
neighborhood  women  of  its  mothers’ 
clubs  were  among  the  first  to  attack  cis¬ 
terns  and  gutters.  The  President  of  the 
Kingsley  House  Board  is  the  Rev.  Bev¬ 
erly  Warner,  superintendent  at  Central 
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Headquarters  of  the  Citizens’  Ward 
Organizations  which  have  held  up  the 
hands  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  These 
two,  Dr.  Warner  and  Miss  McMain, 
were  responsible  two  years  ago  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  housing  reform  move¬ 
ment.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  Tulane 
University  were  interested,  and  a  student 
was  detailed  to  make  an  investigation  of 
abuses  which  had  repeatedly  come  to  the 
notice  of  Kingsley  House  workers.  This 
investigation  has  now  been  completed, 
and  the  events  of  the  summer  ought  to 
prick  its  lessons  deep  into  the  conscience 
of  the  community.  “  It  is  significant,” 
writes  one  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
facts,  “  that  those  who  naturally  have 
been  turned  to  as  leaders  when  the 
whole  community  has  throbbed  to  the 
meeting  of  its  emergency  have  been  those 
who  in  the  past  have  urged,  with  but 
too  few  listeners,  the  need  of  reaching 
such  things  as  the  ‘  general  cleaning-up 
day  ’  forced  into  light — the  old  Creole 
houses,  long  run  to  decay  and  running 
over  with  Italians,  their  slaves’  quarters 
used  as  dormitories,  their  water-tanks 
pitifully  inadequate,  their  closets  pain¬ 
fully  so ;  the  thick  squalor  of  some  of 
the  negro  quarters ;  the  battered  shop 
buildings  of  the  ancient  market  districts 
turned  into  ill-suited  dwellings  for  fac¬ 
tory  workers ;  foul  gutters,  cluttered 
alleys,  rank  drains,  overcrowded  rooms — 
inheritances  from  old  New  Orleans  and 
by-products  of  its  new  commercial  life, 
which  the  masterful  spirit  roused  by  the 
present  crisis  should  rout  out  and  away, 
along  with  the  stegomyia.” 

® 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
A  Children*5  over  th*rty  years  editor-in- 

chief  of  “  St.  Nicholas,”  who 
died  in  the  Catskills  last  week,  was  in  a 
very  true  and  intimate  sense  a  friend  of 
many  thousands  of  American  children. 
More  than  the  grown  person,  the  child  is 
instinctively  aware  of  real  sympathy  and 
friendliness ;  and  it  was  because  these 
were  at  the  heart  of  everything  that  Mrs. 
Dodge  wrote,  and  of  all  her  work  as  an 
editor,  that  she  was  so  beloved  by  her 
young  readers.  In  all  she  did  thorough¬ 
ness  was  a  notable  element,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that,  from  her  very  first 


attempt,  Mrs.  Dodge  had  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  Thus,  her  most  famous  tale,  “  Hans 
Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates,”  was  not 
only  a  charming  story  of  child  life,  but  a 
perfect  and  exact  picture  of  Holland  and 
its  people.  It  is  said  that  in  writing 
“  Hans  Brinker”  Mrs.  Dodge  had  every 
chapter  read  critically  by  two  Dutch 
friends,  and  that  before  beginning  the 
work  she  made  an  exhaustive  study  in 
libraries  and  literature  of  everything 
that  could  help  her  to  make  the  picture 
correct.  This  book  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  has  been 
especially  popular  in  Holland  itself.  It 
maintains  its  place  with  the  child  readers 
of  to-day,  despite  the  lapse  of  years. 
“  Donald  and  Dorothy  ”  is  almost  equally 
popular,  and  a  long  list  of  tales,  rhymes, 
and  articles  which  have  pleased  count¬ 
less  young  people  might  be  added.  For 
some  years  Mrs.  Dodge  had  laid  aside 
the  active  labors  of  editorship,  but  “  St. 
Nicholas  ”  in  many  ways  continues  to 
show  the  value  of  her  guidance  and  taste 
in  years  past. 


The  recent  death  of 

Adolphe  Guillaume  ,  T  ,  . 

Boueuct.au  Jean  Jacques  Henner, 
theeminentgenre  artist, 
has  now  been  followed  by  that  of  another 
noted  painter  of  the  nude,  Adolphe  Guil¬ 
laume  Bouguereau.  The  differences 
between  the  independent  and  the  aca¬ 
demic  in  art  are  accentuated  by  the  work 
of  these  men.  The  canvases  of  the  first 
have  a  mystical  atmosphere ;  those  of 
the  second  have  far  less  flexibility  of 
inspiration  ;  they  are  remarkable  almost 
wholly  because  of  their  striking  manual 
excellence.  Bouguereau’s  pictures  are 
always  “  sweetly  pretty  ” — as  the  English 
say — they  are  often  charming ;  they  are 
never  great.  A  quarter-century  ago, 
however,  they  were  in  high  favor  with  a 
horde  of  eager  buyers,  whose  philistin¬ 
ism  was  properly  held  up  to  scorn  by 
Matthew  Arnold  and  other  contemptuous 
critics.  This  criticism,  albeit  somewhat 
too  sweeping,  and  the  coincident  rise 
of  the  impressionist  school,  gradually 
educated  the  popular  mind  in  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  Bouguereau’s  work.  Its  high 
technical  qualities,  nevertheless,  kept 
the  distinguished  draughtsman’s  name 
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well  to  the  fore,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  addition,  Bouguereau  owed  some  of  his 
wide  personal  influence  to  the  dignity 
and  urbanity  with  which  he  filled  his  office 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  French 
Artists.  He  was,  indeed,  an  appropriate 
head  for  this  official  wing  of  French  art ; 
of  course  that  wing  which  long  since 
emanated  from  the  “  Salon  des  Refuse's,” 
and  owes  nothing  to  Government  protec¬ 
tion,  would  none  of  him.  Bouguereau  was 
always  especially  popular  with  Ameri¬ 
cans.  In  addition  to  winning  their  favor, 
he  also  won  an  American  wife.  As  his 
mother  objected  to  his  marrying  a  foreign¬ 
er,  the  painter,  though  a  widower  and  no 
longer  young,  patiently  waited  twenty 
years.  In  no  country  does  parental 
authority  seem  to  command  more  respect 
than  among  the  French  ;  according  to 
their  custom,  the  objection  of  a  parent  is 
a  far  more  serious  barrier  to  marriage 
than  it  would  be  in  America.  Bougue- 
reau’s  mother  ruled  her  family  with  a 
rod  of  iron  ;  she  relinquished  none  of  her 
authority  though  she  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  Her  death,  nearly  nine  years 
ago,  finally  freed  the  filial  artist  to  marry 
his  American  fiancee,  which  he  promptly 
did.  Madame  Bouguereau,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  in  her  husband’s  atelier, 
also  enjoys  much  popular  esteem.  She 
was  the  first  American  woman  to  receive 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon. 


,  At  the  forthcom- 

Should  the  Source  of  Gifts  •  r  , , 

b=  Scrutinized  ?  Ing  meeting  of  the 

American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  the  question  as 
to  what  gifts  should  be  regarded  as 
acceptable  by  missionary  organizations 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  meeting  the  future 
policy  of  the  Board  regarding  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  solicitation  of  gifts  will  be 
settled.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee  of  the  Board  has 


submitted  “  the  principles  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  govern  the  action  of 
the  officers  and  Prudential  Committee.” 
They  are  as  follows  : 


(I)  Organized  as  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
foreign  missionary  work  and  to  receive  gifts 
for  that  purpose,  the  American  Board  has  not 
been  given  the  authority  to  discriminate  be¬ 


tween  those  who  offer  such  gifts,  and  thereby 
to  judge  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
donors.  It  is  not  a  beneficiary  from  the  gift, 
but  only  an  agent  or  a  trustee  for  others. 

(2)  While  the  Board  cannot  properly  accept 
money  from  one  to  whom  any  of  its  officers 
knows  it  does  not  belong,  it  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  properly  decline  to  receive  money 
from  its  legal  owner,  provided  it  is  given  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Board  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  In 
the  absence  of  legal  proof  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  money  belongs  to 
the  person  making  the  gift.  Investigation  by 
the  executive  officers  to  determine  the  sources 
from  which  gifts  come  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  practicable. 

(3)  By  acting  under  the  above  principles, 
which  require  the  receiving  of  gifts  without 
compelling  its  officers  to  trace  the  manner  in 
which  the  donor  may  have  acquired  them, 
the  Board  pronounces  no  judgment  on  the 
character  of  donors.  Nor  by  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  are  its  officers  or  members  stopped 
from  criticising  business  methods,  or  from 
persistently  raising  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  all  departments  and  walks  of  life. 

(4)  The  officers  of  this  Board,  as  of  all 
other  similar  boards  organized  to  promote 
religion,  philanthropy,  and  education,  are 
morally  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  secure  and  convert  money  from  other  uses 
into  the  direct  service  of  advancing  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  all  that  the  way  should  be  made  easier, 
and  not  more  difficult,  for  all  to  give  of  their 
present  possessions  and  increasing  wealth 
for  the  noblest  purposes. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  who  more  than 
any  other  man  raised  the  issue,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  in  his  opinion  this  statement 
of  principles  is  “  radically  defective.”  It 
fails  to  recognize,  he  believes,  the  fact  that 
the  Board  is  an  agent  of  the  churches 
and  is  responsible  to  them.  It  disre¬ 
gards  what  he  considers  to  be  the  his¬ 
torical  policy  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  days,  and  it  ignores,  he  says, 
what  he  regards  as  the  real  question 
at  issue — the  solicitation  of  gifts.  He 
therefore  submits  “  for  the  consideration 
of  the  corporate  members,  and  of  all 
Congregationalists,”  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  upon  which  he  hopes  “  the  sense 
of  the  Board  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
at  Seattle 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  society 
should  neither  solicit  nor  invite  donatiors  to 
its  funds  from  persons  whose  gains  are  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  have  been  made  by  methods 
morally  reprehensible  and  socially  injurious. 
We  hope  that  the  issue  just  presented 
will  be  kept  clear,  as  it  is  now ;  that  it 
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will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  discussion  of 
side  issues  and  unessential  points;  that 
it  will  not  be  befogged  by  any  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics. 


The  Question  a.  -1*  '°  US  1,131  the 

Issue  issue  is  perfectly  plain. 

Dr.  Gladden’s  opinion 
that  the  “  radical  defect  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  statement  is  .  .  .  its  evasion  of  the 
real  question  at  issue  ” — namely,  the 
solicitation  of  gifts— can  be  due  only  to 
a  misreading  of  the  fourth  article  in  the 
statement  of  principles.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  than  the  affirmation  that 
“  the  officers  of  this  Board  ...  are 
morally  bound  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  secure  .  .  .  money,”  etc.  Not 
only  is  the  solicitation  of  gifts  without 
investigation  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  donor  approved  in  that  statement, 
it  is  imposed  on  the  officers  as  a  duty. 
Whether  the  Committee  has  happily  ex¬ 
pressed  the  issue  is  questionable,  but  it 
has  not  ignored  it.  There  ought  not  to 
be  the  slightest  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  The  Prudential  Committee 
firmly  stands  on  this  principle  that,  in 
regard  to  solicited  gifts  as  well  as  gifts 
volunteered,  the  American  Board  is  not 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  moral 
character  of  donors,  nor  to  be  guided 
by  what  is  ‘‘generally  believed;”  and 
that  the  Board,  whether  it  solicits  gifts 
or  merely  accepts  those  that  are  volun¬ 
teered,  remains  morally  free,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  condemn  unsparingly 
every  kind  of  personal  or  social  wrong. 


_  ,  A  fortnight  ago 

Preservation  of  the  » ,  ^  ,  r  ° 

White  Mountain  Forests  Mr-  *  •  H.  Burt, 
editor  of  “  Among 
the  Clouds,”  a  daily  paper  published  on 
Mount  Washington,  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  White  Mountain  forests. 
As  Mr.  Burt  says,  nothing  has  ever  been 
such  a  surprise  to  the  general  public  and 
such  a  shock  to  their  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  as  the  news  that  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  reason  of  its  recent  sale,  was 
liable  to  be  stripped  of  its  beauty.  The 
Presidential  Range  is  now,  as  it  has  been, 


one  of  the  most  delightful  scenic  at¬ 
tractions  in  this  country.  Thousands 
resort  thither  annually  for  aesthetic  de¬ 
light  and  physical  reinvigoration.  Like 
Switzerland,  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  found  this  double  attraction  to 
summer  visitors  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-paying  of  her  industries.  But  White 
Mountain  scenery  is  dependent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  there.  As 
the  State  has  not  been  able  or  willing  to 
establish  a  reserve,  and  as  its  forests 
mean  much  to  the  conservation  of  the 
water  supply  of  other  States,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  asked  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  Some  time  ago 
Senator  Gallinger  introduced  a  bill  em¬ 
powering  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  a  maximum  of  a  million  acres 
of  “  land  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
National  forest  reserve  in  the  White 
Mountains.”  For  this  purpose  provision 
is  made  for  an  appropriation  of  five 
million  dollars.  Mount  Washington 
would  thus  presumably  become  what  it 
has  always  seemed,  and  what  it  ought 
always  to  have  been — a  National  pos¬ 
session.  We  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass, 
at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  connection  with  the  bill  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve. 
In  that  event  it  would  be  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
once  to  purchase  such  lands  as  he 
might  deem  advisable  for  a  reserve  in 
the  White  Mountains,  without  waiting 
until  any  forests  had  been  removed  be¬ 
fore  securing  title  to  the  land.  It  was 
Senator  Gallinger’s  idea  in  presenting 
the  bill,  and  Senator  Burnham’s  in  re¬ 
porting  it,  to  have  the  White  Mountain 
forests  preserved  for  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  as  well  as  to  insure  control  for  the 
future  ;  these  Senators  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  delay 
action  under  this  bill,  once  it  is  a  law. 
The  recent  sale  of  Mount  Washington, 
however,  has  alarmed  Mr.  Burt  and 
others.  They  fear  that  some  of  the 
Mount  Washington  forests  may  be  cut 
before  Congress  assembles.  Hence  the 
State  must  act.  To  wait  for  the  regular 
session  of  its  Legislature  means  two 
more  winters  of  logging  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  completion  of  the  ruin  of  the 
scenery  on  the  northern  slopes,  to  say 
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nothing  of  what  may  happen  nearer  to 
Mount  Washington.  Therefore  Mr.  Burt 
urges  that  the  Governor  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  immediate  taking  of  the 
Presidential  Range  forests.  With  its 
excellent  financial  standing  and  small 
debt,  Mr.  Burt  declares  that  the  State 
can  amply  afford  it ;  even  the  borrowing 
of  a  million  dollars  would  increase  the 
tax  rate  for  the  first  year  only  two  cents 
for  every  hundred  dollars.  Last  week 
Senator  Gallinger  replied  to  Mr.  Burt 
by  saying  that  if  the  Governor  should 
call  the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  at  an 
expense  of  between  $25,000  and  $50,000, 
the  case  for  the  forests  would  be  so 
prejudiced  at  the  start  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  it  to  receive  proper  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  lawmakers  1  Senator 
Gallinger  does  not  add,  however,  that 
the  courts  of  the  State  might  be  appealed 
to  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  persons 
from  cutting  down  the  Presidential  Range 
forests.  We  hope  that  if  this  is  possible 
it  will  be  done,  in  the  interests  of  a  State 
which  has  shown  itself  strangely  obliv¬ 
ious  of  what  its  permanent  interests  are. 

® 

The  Royal  Commission  For  the  first  time 

..  °"'hc  T  since  1834  there  is 
to  be  an  inquiry  by 
Royal  Commission  into  the  working  of 
the  English  poor  law.  The  last  Royal 
Commission  which  confronted  such  a 
task  was  organized  in  1S33.  The  revela¬ 
tions  were  so  astounding  that  the  period 
covered  by  the  inquiry  has  ever  since 
been  known  in  English  social  history 
as  the  “  Pigsty  Era  ”  of  the  poor  law. 
Every  parish  prior  to  1834  took  care  of 
its  own  poor,  without  the  least  supervis¬ 
ion  from  any  central  authority  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  when  the  Commission  of  1833 
got  to  work  it  encountered  graft,  job¬ 
bery,  and  social  squalor  at  every  turn. 
There  was  nowhere  a  redeeming  feature 
in  the  working  of  the  old  poor  law. 
Drastic  changes  followed  these  disturb¬ 
ing  revelations.  Parishes  were  grouped 
into  unions  for  poor-law  administration. 
Guardians  of  the  poor  were  chosen  partly 
by  popular  vote  and  partly  by  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  now  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board — the  most  important  of  the 


State  Departments  at  Whitehall  con¬ 
cerned  with  domestic  affairs — came  into 
existence  to  oversee  the  working  of  the 
law  reforming  the  system  of  poor  relief 
which  was  enacted  in  1834.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  department  of  English 
local  government  on  which  the  central 
government  has  kept  a  closer  hand  than 
on  the  work  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
The  Local  Government  Board  has  a 
large  corps  of  inspectors  and  auditors, 
who  supervise  every  detail  of  poor-law 
administration.  The  dietary  scale  of 
every  workhouse  is  determined  from 
Whitehall,  and  not  the  least  change  can 
be  made  in  it  by  a  local  poor-law  board 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  All  salaried  ap¬ 
pointments  made  by  the  local  boards  of 
guardians  are  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  and  not  even  a 
workhouse  porter  can  be  dismissed 
until  the  Board  in  London  has  passed 
on  his  case.  Under  these  conditions 
jobbery  has  come  to  an  end.  In  fact, 
it  never  had  a  chance  of  showing  its 
head  after  the  reform  of  1 834.  But  the 
principles  of  the  poor  law  of  1834  are  too 
inelastic  to  meet  the  great  changes  which 
have  come  over  social  and  industrial  life 
in  England  during  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  especially  the  changes  due 
to  the  migration  from  the  country  into 
the  city.  The  inelasticity  of  the  poor 
law  as  now  understood  and  administered 
was  brought  out  in  the  recent  debates  in 
Parliament  on  the  Unemployed  Act,  and 
it  was  at  the  last  stage  of  that  measure 
that  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
principles  and  working  of  the  act  of 
1834.  The  inquiry  will  undoubtedly 
bring  out  the  weak  points  of  the  law — 
the  principle  that  only  the  workhouse 
must  be  offered  to  able-bodied  men  who 
through  ill  health  or  inability  to  find 
employment  are  compelled  to  ask  relief. 
It  will  also  bring  out  the  popular  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in 
many  poor-law  unions  and  the  hardship 
and  suffering  that  this  rule  involves.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  real  progress 
and  humanitarianism  will  be  brought  to 
light ;  for  there  has  been  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  spirit  of  administering  the 
poor  law  since  1834.  This  is  especially 
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Principle, 

so  as  regards  children,  old  people,  and 
insane  ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  this  humanizing  of  the 
poor  law  dates  from  the  seventies,  when 
women  first  began  to  find  their  way  on 
to  poor-law  boards. 

Principle,  Not  Money 

It  is  understood  that  eight  of  the 
twelve  Japanese  conditions  precedent 
to  peace  were  promptly  accepted  by 
Russia,  and  four  were  as  promptly  re¬ 
jected.  The  latter  are:  (1)  the  cession 
by  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
ghalien  ;  (2)  the  surrender  to  Japan  of 
Russian  war-ships  interned  in  the  neutral 
ports ;  (3)  the  limitation  of  Russian  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  (4)  a  reim¬ 
bursement  by  Russia  to  Japan  for  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

A  deadlock  was  reached.  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  with  characteristic  far¬ 
sightedness,  energy,  and  tact,  had  pro¬ 
posed  and  promoted  this  conference, 
now  re-established  the  triumph  of  a 
vigorous  and  masterful  personality  in 
international  meetings.  Yielding  partly 
to  this  influence  and  partly  to  her  own 
desire  for  peace,  Japan  last  week  met 
her  antagonist  more  than  half-way.  As 
to  the  four  disputed  points,  the  Japanese, 
according  to  the  Russians’  statement, 
have  already  withdrawn  their  claims  to 
the  interned  ships.  Of  course  they  had 
no  more  real  title  to  ships  in  neutral 
ports  than  to  uncaptured  forces  in  the 
field — the  demand  finds  little  precedent 
in  international  law.  They  also  with¬ 
drew  their  still  less  justified  demand  for 
the  limitation  of  Russia’s  naval  power, 
this  being,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Russians,  but  also  in  that  of  many  other¬ 
wise  pro-Japanese  Americans,  an  ill-ad¬ 
vised  and  needlessly  irritating  clause; 
many  believe  that  it  was  put  forth  only 
with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it  for 
value  received. 

There  remained,  therefore,  the  crucial 
points  of  the  indemnity  and  Saghalien. 
Russia  later  obtained  concessions  as 
to  these  also.  Japan  reduced  her  own 
expectations,  both  of  obtaining  remu¬ 
neration  and  of  acquiring  territory, 
by  offering  to  sell  back  to  Russia  the 


Not  Money 

northern  half  of  the  island  for  a  sum 
approximating  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars — perhaps  this  sum  would  better 
have  been  left  to  international  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

But  not  only  did  the  Russians  in  their 
turn  not  meet  the  Japanese  half-way ; 
they  declined  to  consider  the  Japanese 
concessions  1  Do  they  want  to  force 
Japan  into  accepting  an  absurdly  small 
sum  before  coming  to  a  settlement — a 
sum  so  small  that  it  could  in  no  way  be 
called  an  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Witte’s  uncompromising  position 
as  regards  indemnity  and  cession  of 
territory  was  taken  early  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  has  been  unswervingly  main¬ 
tained.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Japanese,  and  also  by 
many  Americans,  as  mere  “  bluff  ”  and 
bluster.  The  Japanese  contend  that 
their  proposed  demands  for  an  indemnity 
and  for  cession  of  territory  were  known 
before  Mr.  Witte  left  St.  Petersburg; 
they  believe  that  he  would  hardly  have 
been  sent  to  America  unless  both  ques¬ 
tions  were  open  to  discussion,  and  that 
he  did  come  empowered  to  pay  to  them 
a  sum  of  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
not  perhaps  as  indemnity,  indeed  more 
probably  as  a  large  douceur ,  or  even  a 
fee  covering  benefits  received,  as,  for 
instance,  the  return  of  ships  or  Russian 
representation  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  directorate,  and,  of  course,  for 
the  care  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russian 
prisoners  in  Japan,  for  which,  in  any 
case,  Russia  is  bound  to  pay  by  the  terms 
of  the  Hague  Convention. 

Were  Mr.  Witte’s  instructions  changed 
after  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  ? 
Given  the  Czar’s  seemingly  vacillating 
character,  a  change  in  instructions  might 
not  be  unlikely.  It  would  be  due,  not 
alone  to  that  ruler’s  personal  peculiari¬ 
ties,  but  also  to  Mr.  Witte’s  unpopularity 
with  many  of  the  Czar’s  close  bureau¬ 
cratic  advisers  and  their  wish  to  under¬ 
mine  his  influence  at  court — indeed  to 
kill  politically  one  whose  administrative 
methods  were  morally  better  than  theirs 
(as  witness  the  savage  attack  on  him  the 
other  day  in  the  Moscow  “Gazette”).  The 
change  might  also  be  due  to  a  suddenly 
increased  influence  of  the  war  party  in 
the  capital,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
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havoc  they  have  wrought,  and  preferring 
to  ruin  their  country  rather  than  see  the 
peace  party  triumph.  It  might  be  due 
to  the  generals  in  the  field,  who  appar¬ 
ently  do  not  know  when  they  are  beaten 
and  outmaneuvered.  It  might  be  due 
to  some  other  subtler  and  more  powerful 
influence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this 
should  be  the  German  Emperor’s,  as, 
without  evidence,  some  observers  hastily 
surmise.  In  our  opinion  it  is  quite 
enough  for  it  to  have  emanated  in  an 
increasingly  menacing  form  during  these 
recent  weeks  from  the  petty  Asiatic 
chiefs  of  Russia’s  outlying  provinces. 

Russia  has  never  paid  tribute.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  supreme  in  northern  Asia. 
Let  Russia  once  pay  tribute,  especially 
to  an  Oriental  foe,  but,  above  all,  to  one 
formerly  despised  and  bullied  by  her, 
and  the  Asiatic  chiefs  under  Russian 
sway  will  instantly  realize  that  the  glory 
has  departed  from  Israel.  Russia’s 
prestige  would  pass  to  Japan. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  situation. 
Japan,  not  Russia,  is  now  supreme  in 
the  Far  East.  By  agreeing  to  demands 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  she  scorn¬ 
fully  brushed  aside,  Russia  acknowl¬ 
edges  her  defeat.  She  thus  confesses 
herself  as  liable  to  penalty,  either  be¬ 
cause  she  was  wrong  before  the  war,  or 
because  she  has  been  vanquished  in 
every  military  and  naval  engagement 
during  the  war.  The  indemnity  asked 
as  penalty,  about  six  hundred  million 
dollars,  is  not  excessive,  for  the  war 
has  cost  Japan  half  as  much  again. 
Moreover,  the'  Japanese  have  carefully 
refrained  from  using  the  word  “  indem¬ 
nity  they  have  asked  for  “  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  the  cost  of  the  war  ”  to  them ; 
and  now  they  offer  to  “  save  face  ”  for 
Russia  by  receiving  two-thirds  of  what 
they  should  receive  and  calling  it  the 
price  of  the  northern  half  of  Saghalien. 

To  the  Japanese  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity,  whether  large  or  small,  is  an 
entirely  subsidiary  issue.  Impressively 
justified  by  the  fact  of  the  change  of 
Far  Eastern  supremacy,  the  main  thing 
on  which  they  are  insisting  is  that  Rus¬ 
sia  shall  manfully  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  principle  of  an  indemnity  as  due 
from  her.  Only  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Japanese  and  others,  will  Russia 


formally  admit  the  actuality  of  her  defeat 
and  of  Japan’s  victory.  Japan  and  the 
world  will  rue  it  if  that  acknowledgment 
be  not  in  some  way  ultimately  elicited. 

The  Moralization  of 
Property 

Strange  it  seems  that,  fifty  years  after 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley  preached  social  Christianity, 
any  Christian  minister  should  inveigh 
against  Socialism  as  anti-Christian.  As 
well  call  democracy  anti-Christian,  for 
this  as  well  as  Socialism  has  a  sans 
culotte  variety,  and  even  of  religion  there 
are  kinds  that  are  immoral.  There  is  a 
school  of  Socialists  whose  motto  is  that 
“  property  is  robbery,”  and  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  abolish  it.  The  school  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  reply  to  this,  in 
the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  that  “  the 
real  cure  for  our  social  and  economic 
distresses  is  not  the  distribution  of  wealth 
but  its  moralization.”  The  moral  obli¬ 
gations  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  are  too  commonly 
supposed  to  be  discharged  by  generosity 
and  charity.  The  fallacy  of  substituting 
generosity  and  charity  for  justice,  and  a 
far  greater  tribute  to  justice,  is  in  the 
assumption  that  what  is  legally  owned  is 
morally  all  one’s  own.  As  against  any 
individual  claimant  it  may  be  all  one’s 
own,  but  not  as  against  the  collective 
claimant  called  Society,  the  divinely 
instituted  partnership  to  which  we  all 
belong.  It  is  a  curious  perversion  which 
to-day  twists  the  question  with  which  the 
vineyard  owner  in  Jesus’  parable  asserted 
his  right  to  be  generous,  paying  a  day’s 
wage  for  an  hour’s  work,  ‘‘Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own  ?”  into  an  assertion  of  the  right  to 
be  selfish  and  even  extortionate,  e.  g., 
taking  advantage  from  a  tariff  law  to  make 
one’s  countrymen  pay  twelve  dollars  a 
ton  more  for  steel  rails  than  the  foreigner. 

How  deeply  the  fallacy  of  an  unlimited 
ownership  of  what  we  call  our  own  has 
infected  the  popular  mind  appeared  in 
the  remark,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  a 
prominent  publisher,  that  he  thought 
Shakespeare’s  heirs  still  entitled  to  enjoy 
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copyright  on  his  works.  The  limitation 
of  copyright  to  a  term  of  years  justly 
recognizes  the  principle  that  society  holds 
a  lien  on  the  literary  craftsman’s  product 
for  the  material  he  has  borrowed  from 
the  common  stock  accumulated  since- 
the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  in  every  other 
line  of  production.  “All  past  men,” 
said  Carlyle,  “  work  with  the  modern 
man.”  The  first  fire-maker,  the  first 
iron-smelter,  the  inventor  of  such  primi¬ 
tive  mechanical  appliances  as  the  lever 
and  the  wheel,  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  in  which  accounts  are  kept, 
must  not  be  omitted  in  the  long  list  of 
contributors  to  the  common  stock  of 
powers  of  which  the  modern  steel-maker 
avails  himself.  The  race  whose  toil  has 
accumulated  them  may  justly  demand  its 
royalty  for  their  use.  It  is  simply  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  say  that  so  far  as  anything 
not  one’s  own  has  gone  into  one’s  prod¬ 
uct,  his  product  is  not  all  his  own  ;  there 
is  a  lien  upon  it;  something  must  come 
out  of  it.  This  lien  is  not  discharged 
by  tax-paying,  which  merely  keeps  things 
going  in  order  and  safety.  More  is  due 
for  the  use  of  the  social  plant  set  up  for 
us  to  work  with.  For  this  every  user  of 
it  is  a  debtor  to  his  sleeping  partner,  the 
community.  What  is  morally  his  own 
is  what  he  calls  his  own,  minus  this  debt. 

To  recognize  this  morally  limited  own¬ 
ership  of  “  our  own”  is  the  prime  requi¬ 
site  for  that  moralization  of  wealth  which 
Christian  Socialists,  like  Maurice  and 
Kingsley,  oppose  to  the  demand  of  the 
“  Reds  ”  for  its  abolition  or  distribution. 

In  claiming  a  right  to  do  as  he  will 
with  his  own  no  moral  man  desires  more 
than  his  moral  right.  The  legal  limit 
of  right  is  steadily  contracting  toward 
the  moral  boundary.  Democracy  began 
with  assertions  of  individual  right,  and 
develops  in  progressive  restrictions  of 
it  by  economic,  educational,  and  sanitary 
regulations.  In  just  the  degree  that  in¬ 
dividual  right  goes  free  of  the  claims  of 
social  right  is  the  stability  of  democracy 
insecure. 

Extreme  Socialism,  which  would  curb 
the  exaggeration  of  private  interests  by 
putting  all  business  under  public  man¬ 
agement,  would  burn  the  house  to  drive 
out  the  rats.  Its  suppression  of  indi¬ 


vidual  initiative  and  freedom  cuts  the 
motor  nerves  of  social  progress.  Ex¬ 
treme  individualism,  on  the  other  hand 
would  have  the  freedom  of  the  unleashed 
hound  to  run  down  and  devour  his  prey. 
As  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  is  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  centripetal  and 
the  centrifugal  forces,  so  the  stability  of 
democracy  is  in  the  equilibrium  of  in¬ 
dividualism  and  socialism,  centered  in 
the  principle  of  morally  limited  owner¬ 
ship— a  principle  apparent  upon  any 
serious  reflection  on  the  interdependence 
of  men.  One  need  not  be  marooned 
on  an  uninhabited  island  to  realize  the 
helplessness  of  an  isolated  individual, 
or  the  reasonableness  of  St.  Paul’s  ex¬ 
hortation,  amid  the  well-defended,  well- 
provided  life  secured  by  social  co-opera¬ 
tion,  to  “  thanksgiving  for  all  men.” 
The  proper  practical  form  of  such  thanks¬ 
giving  is  in  honoring  the  social  debt  due 
to  all  co-operating  men. 

The  American  youth  enters  active  life 
a  member  of  a  society  which  has  made 
for  him  out  of  a  wilderness  a  rich  coun¬ 
try,  has  secured  precious  rights  for  him 
at  large  cost  of  treasure,  toil,  and  blood, 
has  accumulated  for  him  stores  of  gain¬ 
ful  knowledge  and  power,  has  trained 
steam  and  electricity  to  serve  him,  has 
given  him  an  education  costing  much 
more  than  his  parents  paid  for  it.  Where 
his  predecessors  cleared  the  forest  and 
defended  their  settlement  from  the  sav¬ 
age,  the  open  doors  of  an  industry,  an 
art,  and  a  commerce  he  had  no  share  in 
creating  invite  him  to  share  freely  in 
rich  opportunities.  One  who  stands 
thus  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  and 
plucks  from  the  top  of  the  tree  its  ripest 
fruit,  and  calls  it  all  his  own,  needs  to 
remind  himself  how  it  came  to  his  hand. 
Certainly  it  is  his  “  own  ”  rather  than 
the  “  own  ”  of  any  other  one  man.  So¬ 
ciety  permits  him  for  the  present  to  call 
it  his  own  by  a  legal  right  which  it  has 
created,  and  so  may  modify  when  it  will; 
but  his  own  by  moral  right,  except  in 
part,  it  certainly  is  not.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  it  by  using  the  plant  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  created  by  the  social  partnership. 
For  what  society  has  put  in  society  is 
entitled  to  take  out  proportionately  to 
the  product  he  has  garnered  from  the 
common  field.  The  recently  introduced 
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inheritance  taxes  are  a  partial  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principle. 

Our  conceptions  both  of  charity  and 
of  justice  need  revision.  What  the 
wealthy  as  a  class  bestow  as  charity  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  would  be,  as 
Immanuel  Kant  long  ago  observed, 
simply  a  just  return  to  society  for  their 
use  of  the  social  field  and  plant  in  for¬ 
tune-making.  When  our  present  “  em¬ 
bryonic  morality,”  as  Professor  Bowne 
calls  it,  comes  to  adolescence,  this  will 
be  confessed.  All  reputable  economists 
now  agree  that  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  enormously  increased  wealth 
produced  by  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  most  baf¬ 
fling  problem  of  their  science.  What  the 
State  can  do  toward  its  solution  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Church 
can  do  much  toward  it  by  sharpening 
moral  discrimination  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  strictly  one’s  own  in 
social  equity,  although  one’s  own  in  law. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  in  St.  Paul 
asks,  “What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst 
not  receive  ?”  Confucianism  declares, 
“  Religion  is  reciprocity.”  Meum  and 
tuum  may  be,  as  Luther  said,  “not 
Christian  words.”  But  meum  and  ves- 
trum  are  such,  and  will  be  shown  as  such 
in  that  just  distribution  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  rights  through  which 
the  moralization  of  property  will  bring 
into  being  the  ideally  co-operative  society 
of  the  future. 


Cynical  Optimism 


In  contiguous  columns  on  its  editorial 
page  the  New  York  “Evening  Post” 
prints  two  statements  as  follows  : 


Business  men  sit 
twice  a  Sunday  under 
the  tremendous  utter¬ 
ances  of  prophet  and 
apostle,  only  to  go  out 
and  all  the  week 
cheat,  if  not  with  holi¬ 
ness  and  zeal,  at  least 
with  entire  uncon¬ 
sciousness  that  their 
.religion  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
change  and  the  count¬ 
ing-room. 


Hosts  of  sincere  wor¬ 
shipers  find  church 
tolerable  because  they 
can  close  their  ears  to 
the  droning  exhorta¬ 
tion,  and  commit  to 
memory  a  hymn  or 
two. 


According  to  what  moral  or  economic 
law  does  it  happen  that  when  business 
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men  who  are  inclined  to  cheat  appear  in 
church  the  “  droning  exhortation  ”  is 
transformed  into  “  tremendous  utterances 
of  prophet  and  apostle  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  merely  hosts  of  sincere 
worshipers  are  present,  the  “  tremendous 
utterances  ”  subside  into  “  droning  ex¬ 
hortation  ”  ?  Eloquence  is  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  sinners ;  the  devout  need 
none.  The  cynic  an  optimist  ?  Surely 
all’s  well  with  the  world. 


Is  Hara-Kiri  Ever  a  Min¬ 
ister’s  Duty  ? 

Dr.  Crapsey’s  article  on  another 
page  on  “  Honor  Among  Clergymen  ”  is 
a  vigorous  and  timely  protest  against 
a  doctrine  which  The  Outlook  has  often 
condemned.  If  a  minister  finds  himself 
differing  on  important  points  from  the 
Church  in  which  he  is  an  ordained 
teacher,  it  is  his  duty  neither  to  with¬ 
draw  nor  to  be  silent.  It  is  his  duty, 
with  real,  not  assumed,  respect  for  the 
opinions  which  he  no  longer  entertains 
and  for  those  who  entertain  them,  to 
preach  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  to 
leave  those  who  differ  with  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  they  are  no  longer  willing  that  he 
should  remain  a  recognized  teacher  in 
their  fellowship.  This  was  the  method 
of  Wesley,  of  Luther,  of  Paul,  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  a  wise  and  right  method 
for  every  perplexed  preacher  in  the 
Church,  whatever  that  Church  may  be. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Crapsey  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  “  fundamental 
verities”  of  Christianity.  We  do  not 
think  that  these  are  summed  up  in  the 
“  two  great  commandments  of  the  law, 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  in  the  five 
laws  of  righteousness,  as  we  find  them 
written  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,” 
The  two  great  commandments  are 
Christ’s  summary  of  the  Jewish  law, 
the  five  laws  of  righteousness  are  his 
spiritual  interpretation  of  that  law, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  needs  of  humanity. 
What  is  distinctively  characteristic  of 
Christianity  is  not  its  law,  but  its  gospel ; 
not  the  teaching  of  Christ  respecting 
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God’s  requirements  of  us,  but  his  teach¬ 
ing  respecting  what  God  will  do  for  us. 
The  distinctive  message  of  Christianity  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  than  in  the  five  laws  of 
righteousness  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

We  should  also  supplement  Dr.  Crap- 
sey’s  article  with  a  statement  in  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  it  and  with  which  very 
probably  he  would  entirely  agree.  That 
statement  is  this  :  In  every  theological 
error  that  has  ever  gained  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence  among  men  there  hasbeen  a  spiritual 
truth,  and  it  is  this  spiritual  truth  that 
has  given  the  error  its  acceptance.  Be¬ 
hind  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility 
is  the  truth  that  there  is  in  the  common 
consensus  of  Christian  faith  an  invalu¬ 
able  corrective  of  the  idiosyncratic  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  individual.  Behind  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  sense 
of  reverence  for  idealized  womanhood 
which  only  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
could  have  kept  alive  during  the  savage¬ 
ry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  the 
intellectual  form,  it  is  this  ill-expressed 
spiritual  truth,  that  makes  the  creed 
sacred  to  the  hearts  and  inspiring  to  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  For  this 
reason  such  creeds  ought  not  to  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  attacked.  Religious  iconoclasm 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  religious  reform. 
The  minister  who  finds  himself  dissenting 
from  the  creed  of  the  Church  should 
neither  be  silent  nor  withdraw.  But  he 
is  not  shut  up,  as  his  sole  alternative,  to 
an  attack  upon  the  Creed.  That  may 
sometimes  be  necessary;  butthe  occasions 
will  be  rare.  Let  him  look  beneath  the 
words  of  the  creed,  whatever  the  creed 
may  be ;  let  him  seek  to  understand  the 
spiritual  truth  of  which  it  is  a  traditional 
though  a  poor  expression  ;  let  him  give 
his  own  expression  to  that  spiritual  truth 
in  forms  which  appeal  to  the  modern 
mind  and  are  effective  with  the  modern 
conscience.  In  doing  this  let  him  al¬ 
ways,  with  charity  toward  all  and  malice 
toward  none,  utter  the  truth  as  God  gives 
it  to  him  to  see  the  truth,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  old  theology 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
new  theology,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  in  Christlikeness  of  char¬ 
acter  the  men  and  women  to  whom  Jie 


ministers.  If  he  pursues  this  course,  he 
will  not  escape  caustic  criticism  ;  but  if 
he  pays  no  attention  to  it  and  goes  on 
his  way  serenely,  there  is  no  great  danger 
in  our  time  that  he  will  suffer  even  the 
mild  martyrdom  of  an  ecclesiastical 
trial ;  and  if  he  does,  it  should  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  degree  of  heroism  to 
enable  him  to  endure  it.  There  are 
many  things  we  can  profitably  learn  from 
the  Japanese  ;  but  their  custom  requiring 
a  condemned  official  to  commit  suicide  is 
not  one  of  the  number.  It  may  some¬ 
times  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister 
to  submit  uncomplainingly  to  execution  ; 
it  is  never  his  duty  to  perform  hara-kiri. 

® 

The  Spectator  on  the 
Doing  of  Things' 

Oh,  Mr.  Spectator,  what  a  shot  I  what 
a  wild  shot  1  Clear  off  the  target,  though 
it  be  as  large  as  a  bam  ;  and  your  shaft 
has  gone  wandering  away,  lost  in  a 
wilderness  where  nothing  grows  save 
the  poor  incapables,  thorny  cacti,  finan¬ 
ciers  and  the  hearts  of  millionaires.  But 
the  average  man — the  common,  garden 
man — would  you  deprive  him  of  one  of 
the  purest  joys  of  life  ?  Go  to  1 

What  is  that  you  ask  ?  Why,  the  power 
to  think,  plan,  contrive,  circumvent  cir¬ 
cumstance,  defy  fate*  and  boss  your  own 
job  1  What  is  the  value  of  a  decrepit 
tin  kettle  compared  to  that  ? 

Moreover,  why  deem  that  kettle 
wasted  ?  To  begin  with,  as  it  stands  it 
is  not  a  thing  of  worth.  It  might  even 
pay  you  to  dump  it  and  get  another, 
newer  model.  All  mechanical  America 
is  built  on  middens  of  discarded  things, 
and  is  successful  because  our  men  have 
had  the  courage  thus  to  dump  a  good 
machine  when  the  right  time  came  to 
put  in  a  better  one. 

But  granted  that  the  kettle  has  been 
expended — expended,  I  say,  not  spoiled. 
An  egg-shell  we  do  not  say  is  spoiled 
because  ’tis  broken  when  we  need  its 
contents.  Expended,  then :  to  what 
gain  ?  Why,  lessons  in  temper,  self- 
control,  self-limitations,  the  knowledge 
of  what  you  can’t  do.  And  if  you  be  a 
1  See  The  Spectator  in  The  Outlook  for  August  19 
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true  man  of  your  hands,  you  do  not  leave 
that  kettle  till  you  have  mastered  the 
problem  wrapped  in  its  tinny  shell,  and 
have  a  new  fact  stored  in  your  resources 
which  may  come  in  play  in  matters  of 
more  moment  than  a  kettle’s  spout.  Is 
not  that  of  more  value  than  a  hecatomb 
of  plumber’s  bills  ? 

Your  sink-vent  plugs ;  helpless,  you 
send  for  the  man  of  solder  and  hot  iron. 
He  comes,  and  with  him  luxurious  help¬ 
ers,  who  stand  around  and  wait,  to  the 
increase  of  the  plumber’s  scheduled  time. 
But  you,  if  you  have  brains,  watch  and 
reason.  Then,  when  again  it  happens, 
you  simply  bring  in  a  section  of  the 
garden  hose,  screw  one  end  on  the  cold- 
water  faucet,  and  stick  the  other  down 
the  offending  pipe,  with  a  cloth  packing 
around  it.  Then  turn  the  water  on. 
And,  lo  I  it  bores  out  the  stoppage  clean 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  wink.  And  that 
night  Madame  suggests  thatyouhave  four 
dollars  available  for  theater  purposes  that 
the  plumber  did  not  get.  Also,  the  joy 
of  no  longer  paying  those  useless,  luxuri¬ 
ous  plumber’s  helpers  for  their  society  1 
Is  this  satisfaction  to  be  thus  lightly 
ruled  off  from  the  assets  of  a  happy  life  ? 

A  blind  breaks  loose,  and  needs  a 
tool  to  repair  it.  You  have  none.  Shall 
you  send  for  a  workman  with  his  kit, 
and  pay  him  seventy-five  cents,  or  buy 
the  tool  for  thirty-five  cents,  repair  the 
blind,  and  have  the  tool  to  boot,  and  the 
pleasure  of  doing  something  outside  of 
the  ordinary  life-routine  ?  In  time  you 
will  thus  acquire  a  kit  of  your  own. 

With  such  an  acquired  resource,  you 
may,  as  I  did,  glance  around  for  some 
new  world  to  conquer,  not  too  obvious  to 
the  scorniul  passer-by.  I  found  mine 
in  my  cellar.  I  ordered  lumber  from 
the  mills  of  Maine ;  and  the  time  I 
found  in  hours  before  breakfast,  for  one 
full  and  happy  month.  There  I  planned 
and  hammered  and  bored  and  sawed, 
and  now  and  then  broke  into  matutinal 
song,  while  before  me  rose  the  walls 
and  shelves  of  a  noble  storage-closet : 
shelves  not  hung  on  treacherous  cleats 
of  carpentry,  but  slung  from  sturdy 
lengths  of  telegraph  wire,  those  for  the 
lower  shelves  passing  upward  through 
appropriately  bored  holes  in  their  superi¬ 
ors.  Many  a  cunning  device  of  ventila 


tion  and  storage  was  there  devised  in 
silent  moments  of  reflection,  while  sitting, 
like  a  St.  Simeon  Stylites  in  reduced 
circumstances,  on  a  nail-keg.  Should 
that  pleasure  of  planning  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  Madame’s  domain  be  left  to  the 
unfeeling  souls  of  hirelings  ?  Would  they 
think  of  a  Dutch  door,  with  a  window  in 
it  ?  or  that  a  steam- pipe  can  be  dodged 
by  making  a  desired  upper  door  to  fold 
up  on  itself  on  hinges  like  a  Japanese 
screen  ? 

Then  as  to  turnips :  what  though 
“  Dennis  ”  can  raise  more  and  better 
ones  than  I — which  he  can’t  on  the  same 
ground,  nor  any  of  his  tribe  or  race — 
shall  I,  for  that  theory,  deprive  myself  of 
the  practice,  and  no  longer  enjoy  the 
sight  of  mine  own  plantings  growing,  nor 
seek  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mine 
own  turnip-taste  ?  Not  so?  Not  while 
my  pocket  edition  of  a  garden  gives  me, 
“  off  my  own  hoe,”  all  my  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  save  potatoes,  for 
something  less  than  five  dollars  for  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  seed.  Not  while  it  gives  me  the 
needed  incentive  to  rise  at  5  a.m.  and 
enjoy  the  morning  freshness  for  hours 
before  breakfast-time,  with  just  enough 
exercise  to  stimulate  the  happy  appetite. 

Perchance  you  see  me  at  that  hour 
now  gazing  thoughtfully  turnip-ward. 
Think  you  it  is  reflection  of  sordid  prof¬ 
its  or  fat-production  ?  Not  at  all.  I 
am  enjoying  to  the  full  that  daily  morn¬ 
ing  marvel  the  silver-frosting  rime  of 
the  dew  against  the  tender  green  of  the 
plant’s  graceful  arches.  I  have  just 
marked  a  water-hung,  ten-foot  spider¬ 
line,  a  suspension  bridge  fit  for  a  fairy, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  flung  across 
its  little  gulf — breeze-wafted,  probably. 
Beyond  me  stands  the  corn.  Am  I  calcu¬ 
lating  the  ears  in  my  four  rows  ?  Far 
from  it.  Beyond  the  boundary  reaches 
my  neighbor’s  in  jungle  density,  and 
through  the  trembling  spires  the  blue 
haze  of  autumn  drifts  and  shrouds  the 
further  outlines  till  the  low  forest  seems 
to  continue  clear  to  the  distant  wood¬ 
land,  each  spire  agleam  with  dew  in  the 
morning  sun.  Beautiful  1 

Shall  all  this  be  left  to  “  Dennis  ”  ? 
Not  so.  His  name  is  Dennis.  Propi¬ 
tious  omen  1 


John  Preston  True. 


The  Portsmouth  Conference 

From  a  Staff  Correspondent 


WHEN  one  wants  authoritative 
information  in  any  department, 
one  goes  to  the  head  of  that 
department.  The  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  diplomacy  at  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Conference  are  Sergius  Witte  and 
Jutaro  Komura,  the  ranking  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.  The  first  has  been  Russian 
Finance  Minister;  the  latter  is  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister. 

The  Russian  ranking  plenipotentiary 
stands,  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
head  and  shoulders  above  other  Rus¬ 
sian  statesmen.  Thus  he  seems  the  one 
most  favorably  to  represent  his  country 
at  this  conference.  His  achievements 
are  what  one  might  expect  from  a  giant 
in  mind  and  will.  He  has  established  (1) 
a  gold-standard  currency,  thus  creating 
a  stable  credit;  (2)  many  and  diversified 
industries,  thus  bringing  Russia’s  re¬ 
sources  into  line  with  those  of  modern 
nations;  (3)  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way.  with  its  branches,  a  total  length  of 
nearly  six  thousand  miles,  connecting 
Moscow  with  the  Pacific  coast  at  Vladi¬ 
vostok  ;  and  (4)  the  vodka,  or  Russian 
whisky,  monopoly,  by  which  enormous 
and  usurious  private  gains  have  been 
diverted  into  a  source  of  steady  and 
large  public  income.  During  his  ten 
years’  service  as  Finance  Minister  Mr. 
Witte  doubled  the  Government’s  rev¬ 
enue.  Thus,  if  any  man  ever  deserved 
well  of  the  Russian  Government,  it  is 
Sergius  Witte.  But  two  years  ago  the 
Czar  relieved  him  of  his  duties  as 
Finance  Minister  and  gave  him  instead 
the  rather  empty  honor,  comparatively,  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  Instead, 
the  Czar  might  well  have  made  Sergius 
Witte  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

The  proximate  reason  for  the  Czar’s 
action,  I  learn  from  Sir  Donald  Wallace, 
who  is  here  and  speaks  from  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  Russia,  was  hardly  so 
much  the  financial  and  commercial  crisis 
of  1900,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  Witte’s  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  industries  at  the  apparent 
expense  of  agriculture,  as  to  some  im¬ 


prudent  and  not  altogether  respectful 
remarks.  Brusque  in  manner,  and,  as 
Sir  Donald  says,  incapable  of  brooking 
contradiction,  he  made  many  enemies, 
and  doubled  the  number  when  his  col¬ 
leagues  fancied  that  he  was  encroaching 
on  their  provinces.  He  had  already 
made  enemies  of  the  agrarians  and  of 
the  anti-capitalistic  doctrinaires,  the 
ultimate  causers  of  his  downfall.  In 
1898  he  angered  a  third  class,  the  jin- 
goists,  by  protesting  against  the  seizure 
of  Port  Arthur.  Two  years  later  he 
disturbed  them  by  his  conferences  with 
Marquis  Ito.  Japan’s  greatest  statesman 
was  then  seeking  a  foreign  alliance  for 
his  country.  He  had  come  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  before  going  to  London.  Had  the 
Czar  followed  Mr.  Witte’s  idea,  there 
might  have  been  a  Russo-Japanese 
instead  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
and  the  present  unnecessary  war  might 
have  been  prevented.  Indeed,  had  the 
Czar  followed  Mr.  Witte’s  outspoken 
and  strenuous  counsel  another  two  years 
later,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

Russia’s  ranking  plenipotentiary  seems, 
therefore,  incomparably  Russia’s  best 
man  to  end  war  and  make  peace,  for  no 
one  suspects  him  of  being  a  jingo.  But  he 
is  not  for  peace  at  any  price,  certainly 
not  at  the  price  which  the  Japanese 
envoys  demand. 

The  Russian  mission  is  composed  of 
carefully  selected  plenipotentiaries,  sec¬ 
retaries,  and  advisers  in  law,  finance, 
and  trade.  In  choosing  men  of  the 
first  rank  and  in  sending  them  at 
great  expense  half-way  around  the  world 
to  become  the  guests  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Czar  must  have  been  actuated 
by  the  high  ideal  which  moved  him  some 
years  ago  to  summon  the  nations  to 
another  and  more  general  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  result  of  which  is  the  univer¬ 
sally  and  increasingly  respected  Hague 
Tribunal. 

The  Russians  agreed  to  eight  out  of 
the  twelve  Japanese  demands  as  prece¬ 
dent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  They 
refused  the  remaining  four.  A  dead- 
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lock  followed.  It  was  liable  to  end 
the  conference  in  disaster.  The  carnage 
would  continue.  In  the  interest  of 
humanity,  therefore,  President  Roosevelt, 
backed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  neutral 
Powers,  personally  and  praiseworthily 
offered  his  good  offices.  At  his  instance 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world’s  peace, 
Japan  magnanimously  made  concessions. 
Russia  declined  to  consider  them. 

“  But  this  may  be  Japan’s  irreducible 
minimum,”  I  said  to  a  Russian  of  high 
standing.  “  Do  you  want  to  lose  all 
your  Pacific  posessions  ?  The  Japanese 
have  already  made  a  landing  on  Kam¬ 
chatka.” 

“  Let  them,”  he  answered.  “  Better 
so  than  that  we  should  pay  indemnity, 
no  matter  how  disguised.  In  another 
year  the  position  of  the  Japanese  will  be 
much  worse  than  it  is  now.  They  know 
it,  and  that  is  why  they  want  peace. 
We  have  over  half  a  million  men  in  the 
field.  Our  generals  are  confident  of 
ultimate  victory ;  they  advise  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war.  But  suppose  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  to  be  adverse  to  us.  We 
could  quietly  retire  into  Siberia  and  say 
‘  Come  on.’  We  could  lure  the  Japanese 
far  from  their  base  of  supplies.  Could 
they  follow  us  into  Russia  proper  ? 
Could  they  even  follow  us  to  Irkutsk  ? 
No.  They  could  not  keep  up  their  lines  of 
communication.  When  a  soldier  falls,  we 
do  not  feel  his  loss  as  much  as  they  do. 
We  have  a  population  of  136,000,000, 
they  of  47,000,000.  We  can  better 
afford  to  continue  the  war  than  they  can, 
both  in  lives  and  money.  If  they  should 
follow  us  towards  Russia  proper,  the 
war  would  cost  them  far  more  a  day 
than  we  would  be  paying,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  the  financial  resources  of  Russia 
and  Japan  to  be  equal.  But  they  are  not 
equal.  We  have  vast  unmortgaged  re¬ 
sources  ;  theirs  are  mostly  mortgaged. 

“  Yes>”  confirmed  Mr.  Witte.  “  There 
are  our  immense  crown  domains,  forests 
and  mining  lands,  our  customs  dues,  the 
vodka  monopoly  which  I  established 
myself,  the  petroleum  fields— though 
operated  by  private  companies — and 
about  forty  thousand  versts  of  railway. 

A  mile  is  about  a  verst  and  a  half,  you 
know.  Last  year  we  had  an  income  of 
over  two  hundred  million  rubles — a  ruble 
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is  about  fifty  cents  in  your  money — from 
our  customs ;  but  my  vodka  monopoly 
brought  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  mill¬ 
ion  rubles.  Japan’s  resources  are  well 
known  and  pretty  well  mortgaged.  Rus¬ 
sia  s  are  not  so  well  known  ;  they  are 
potentially  infinitely  great,  and  on  them 
we  can  raise  all  the  money  we  require. 
Besides,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Russia  has  never  repudiated  a 
single  obligation.” 

“  1  hen  there  is  a  good  chance  for  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  to  be  employed  in  Russia 
and  Siberia,  if  it  were  not  for  your  sup¬ 
posedly  exclusive  corporation  provis¬ 
ions.” 

“They  are  not  exclusive,”  interposed 
Mr.  Gregory  Wilemkin,  the  Russian  Fi¬ 
nancial  Attachd,  who  had  entered  the 
room;  “any  one  from  any  nationality 
may  be  on  a  board  of  directors.  Our 
only  requirement  is  that  the  managing 
director  shall  be  a  Russian.” 

“  In  the  board  meetings,  however, 
does  his  vote  not  count  for  more  than 
that  of  any  other  director  ?” 

<  r\  ^0t  at  a^’”  W3S  t^le  P1"001?1  reply. 

“  One  man’s  vote  is  as  good  as  another’s. 
Under  our  present  laws  you  will  see  that 
Russian  prosperity  will  mean  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  many  men  from  many  nations. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  more  money  to 
be  made  in  Russia  and  Siberia  by  a 
clever  American,  who  has  both  brains 
and  capital,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.” 

“  But  this  can  be  only  under  peace¬ 
ful  conditions.  The  Duma  may  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  bringing  that  about,” 

I  suggested,  to  which  Mr.  Witte  nodded 
his  head  vigorously.  I  then  asked  : 

“  Is  not  die  Czar’s  promulgation  of  a 
Duma  a  wise  act  as  affecting  Russia’s 
internal  tranquillity,  but  especially  at  this 
time  as  affecting  a  united  Russian  front 
in  face  of  external  peril  ?” 

“ Yes>”  answered  his  Excellency. 
“There  are  some  peasants  among  our 
136,000,000  people  who  have  not  even 
heard  that  a  war  exists.  Some  others, 
peasants  and  those  of  higher  station  are 
opposed  to  it.  The  Duma  is  the  seed  of 
unification,  not  immediate,  but  ultimate.” 

Finally  I  inquired :  “  Do  you  still 
maintain  your  attitude  regarding  the 
latest  Japanese  proposals  ?” 
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“  Yes,”  he  answered,  with  impressive 
emphasis.  “  Russia  will  not  pay  indemnity 
in  any  form.  The  Czar’s  final  instruc¬ 
tions  on  that  point  are  explicit.  No 
cession  of  territory  and  not  a  kopeck  for 
indemnity,  direct  or  indirect.” 

As  the  Japanese  differ  from  the  Slavs, 
so  Baron  Komura  is  Sergius  Witte’s  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  antithesis.  But  the 
Russian  is  something  more  than  a  char¬ 
acteristic  Slav.  His  hearty,  vigorous, 
democratic  manner  towards  all  is  quite 
American.  It  explains  his  popularity 
here.  As  one  sees  Baron  Komura 
walking  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Hotel  Wentworth  one  notes  at  first  only 
a  small,  shy,  retiring,  refined-looking, 
alert  man ;  but  one  soon  discovers 
that  he  is  taciturn,  secretive,  impene¬ 
trable.  Meet  him  in  his  own  parlor 
alone  for  a  half-hour’s  talk,  however,  or 
sit  with  him  at  dinner  in  a  private  house, 
and  he  is  a  vivacious,  instructive  com¬ 
panion.  He  is  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
make  all  things  clear,  and  he  certainly 
does  so,  with  a  charm  as  great  as  that 
of  his  antagonists — and  no  foreigner  can 
be  more  agreeable  than  can  a  refined, 
educated,  traveled  Russian. 

The  impression  which  often  obtains 
here,  among  the  less  well  informed,  that 
Japan’s  success  in  civilization  is  mostly 
due  to  the  education  which,  after  1875, 
her  bright  young  men  received  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  and  to  the  suggestions 
given  in  Japan  by  foreigners  resident 
there,  is  deprecated  by  Baron  Komura,  as 
it  is  by  his  old  friend  and  college  chum, 
Baron  Kaneko.  The  Japanese  have  had 
many  centuries  of  training  in  precaution, 
exactness,  discipline,  despatch.  Theirs 
is  no  mushroom  growth.  Theirs  is  the 
slow,  permanent  education  of  the  age  in 
the  essential,  elemental,  national  traits, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  welcomed 
from  the  outside  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion,  suggestion,  and  consequent  expan¬ 
sion.  Theirs  is  an  intense  patriotism 
and  love  of  country ;  they  are  propor¬ 
tionately  sensitive  to  hasty  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  generalizations  and  criticism. 

The  opinions  of  Baron  Komura  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  are  expressed  in 
perfect  English,  and  with  an  exact  pre¬ 
cision  and  nicety  of  language  which  re¬ 
veals  a  characteristic  Japanese  trait.  An 
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artisan  in  Osaka  makes  a  tiny  box — so 
tiny,  indeed,  that  one  can  hardly  see  it. 
Then  he  makes  another,  a  little  larger, 
so  as  to  fit  exactly  around  the  first ;  then 
another  to  fit  exactly  around  the  second, 
and  so  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  he 
has  made  twenty  or  thirty.  Exactness 
seems  to  characterize  the  Japanese  in  all 
their  affairs.  It  was,  then,  natural  for 
them,  with  their  precision,  to  make  “war 
by  prearrangement,”  to  quote  Mr.  Ken- 
nan’s  happy  phrase. 

As  secrecy  in  working  out  the  detail 
of  any  project  seems  to  be  a  salient  Japa¬ 
nese  quality,  I  ventured  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  Japanese  of  high  station  to 
its  apparent  absence  among  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  This  was  recently  shown.  After 
agreeing  to  keep  the  Japanese  terms  of 
peace  secret,  they  “  leaked  out,”  in  a 
somewhat  distorted  form,  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  embassy.  Not  only  was  no  apology 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Witte,  the  ranking 
Russian  plenipotentiary,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  did  make  almost  seemed 
to  some  of  the  Japanese  a  cynical  defiance 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  and 
even  honor  in  such  matters.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  Russians’  interest  to  excite 
as  much  sympathy  as  possible  for  them¬ 
selves  by  an  immediate  exhibition  of 
Japan’s  drastic  demands  as  precedent  to 
peace. 

The  writer  regrets,  however,  that  one 
exception  has  not  been  made  to  Japa¬ 
nese  taciturnity.  It  would  not  have 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  diplomatic 
detail,  to  which  secrecy  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  though  the  end  to  be  attained 
may  be  known.  So  I  said  to  my  Japa¬ 
nese  friend  :  “  I  could  wish  that  some  re¬ 
ply  might  have  come  from  your  embassy, 
even  if  made  unofficially,  to  Professor 
Martens’s  statement  the  other  day  con¬ 
cerning  the  payments  of  indemnity. 
Now,  Professor  Martens  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  international 
law,  and  everything  that  he  says  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  respect  and  deference 
throughout  the  world.  His  influence  is 
second  to  no  one’s  in  his  own  field.” 

“  I  recognize  the  force  of  your  sug¬ 
gestion,”  replied  my  friend.  “  Some  reply 
ought  to  be  made,  and,  later,  a  reply  will 
be  made.  But  not  now.  We  do  not 
want  these  negotiations  to  become  en- 
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property  ot  the  public  before 
they  are  concluded.” 

“But  would  they?”  I  rejoined.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  Professor  Martens 
raises  a  question  of  pasthistoryratherthan 
of  present  politics.  He  cites  the  events 
of  1807,  1815,  1871,  and  1878  as  prov¬ 
ing  that  indemnity  is  paid  only  when  a 
nation  is  entirely  vanquished  as  well  as 
beaten.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  declared  the 
Japanese  authority,  “in  every  instance 
cited  by  Professor  Martens,  indemnity 
was  paid,  not  so  much  because  of  lands 
occupied  by  the  enemy  as  because  of 
the  fear  that  he  would  occupy  other  and 
more  vitally  valuable  lands.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  obvious.  If  Russia  reimburses 
us  at  all  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  it  will 
be  largely  because  she  does  not  wish  to 
lose  all  her  Pacific  possessions. 

“  Mr.  Witte  says  that  Russia  will  pay 
for  the  good  Japan  has  done  to  his  coun¬ 
try — as  in  our  care  of  Russian  prisoners 
— but  ‘  not  a  kopeck  ’  for  the  evil  we  have 
done.  Yet  I  have  felt  that  the  Power 
morally  responsible  for  the  war  should 
pay  the  cost  of  hostilities,  into  which  we 
were  forced  for  self-preservation.  Six 
months  before  the  beginning  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  Baron  Komura,  as  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister,  proposed  to  Russia  a  reciprocal 
recognition  of  respective  rights  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  That  proposal  was  fair 
to  both  sides.  Moreover,  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  proposal  was  essential  to  our 
national  integrity,  ever  increasingly  men¬ 
aced  by  Russia.  If  Mr.  Witte  had  been 
in  power,  the  proposal  might  have  been 
accepted.  But  it  was  not. 

“  We  have  now  gained  that  for  which 
we  rightfully  contended  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  We  have  saved  the  national 
integrity.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
this.  We  must  secure  the  future.  We 
must  rearrange  the  map  of  eastern  Asia 
so  as  to  make  another  Russian  advance 
impossible.” 

Mr.  Witte  has  shown  that  Russia  has 
larger  resources  than  has  Japan  on  which 
to  raise  money.  But  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  the  Japanese  affirm  that  their 
rates  bear  only  half  as  heavily  on  the 
people  as  do  Russia’s  on  the  Russians. 
Concerning  this  I  consulted  Mr.  Henry 
Willard  Denison,  who  occupies  a  position 


m  the  Gaimusho,  or  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  as  legal  adviser,  similar  to  that 
occupied  in  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
by  Professor  Martens.  Mr.  Denison  said  : 
“  The  rupture  with  Russia  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  find  the  funds  for  meeting  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  Accordingly,  the  imperial  taxes 
already  in  existence  were  increased  in 
rate.  Many  others  were  newly  imposed. 
Thus  the  burden  on  the  nation  may 
appear  to  have  become  heavy.  But  the 
rate  of  local  taxation  was  restricted. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  the  municipal  authorities  have  been 
making  every  effort  to  curtail  local  ex¬ 
penditure  by  postponing  the  compara¬ 
tively  less  important  among  the  various 
public  undertakings.  Hence  the  local 
taxes,  formerly  almost  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  imposts,  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  result  that  the  increase 
of  the  burden  on  the  nation  is  not  really 
so  heavy  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
increased  rate  of  imperial  taxation.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  agricultural  classes,  which 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  have  had  their  wealth  mate¬ 
rially  augmented  by  last  year’s  abundant 
rice  harvest,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
imbued  with  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism, 
has  been  practicing  great  economy.” 

On  February  12,  1902,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  the  England  of  the  West 
and  Japan,  the  England  of  the  East,  be¬ 
came  allies.  As  I  left  Baron  Komura,  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that  the  hand  of 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  under 
whom  that  treaty  was  drafted,  may  also 
sign  a  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  first 
is  the  most  momentous  foreign  document 
to  which  Japan  ever  became  a  party,  and 
now,  by  reason  of  its  renewal  on  another 
basis,  is  stronger  than  before,  not  as 
benefiting  the  two  nations  alone,  but 
also  as  security  against  general  con¬ 
flagration.  The  second  treaty,  however, 
more  dramatic  in  its  making,  and  the 
first  between  two  foreign  powers  to  be 
negotiated  in  America,  would  be  a  greater 
triumph  for  humanity.  The  blessing 
seems  so  near :  it  is  so  far.  Despite  the 
physical  nearness  of  Sergius  Witte  and 
Jutaro  Komura,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Tokyo  via  Portsmouth. 

E.  F.  B 


Two  Russian  Soldiers 

By  Ernest  Poole 

I. — A  Wounded  Soldier’s  View 


HEIGH  !  Good  speech  to  you  I” 
A  tall,  deep-chested  peasant 
soldier  lurched  into  the  door¬ 
way  of  our  second-class  compartment. 
His  right  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

The  “  fast  train  ”  was  jolting  and 
rumbling  fifteen  miles  an  hour  through 
southern  Russia’s  prairies  —  “  famine 
districts,”  homes  of  the  most  starved 
and  dumb  and  ignorant  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  It  was  after  midnight,  but  still 
in  the  third-class  compartment  next  ours 
rang  curses,  yells,  and  laughter.  The 
train  was  packed  with  wounded  soldiers 
going  home.  Every  few  minutes  some 
of  them  squeezed  along  the  dark,  narrow 
passage  outside. 

“  Come  in  !  Glad  to  see  you  1”  cried 
my  interpreter,  Ivanoff.  He  jerked  the 
man  in  and  banged  the  sliding  door 
just  in  time  to  keep  out  a  crowd  who 
came  jostling  down  the  passage. 

The  man  stood  a  moment  smiling 
down  at  us.  By  the  smile,  by  the  shine 
in  his  eyes,  by  the  red  flush  in  his  thin, 
hollow  cheeks,  you  could  see  he  had 
been  drinking  vodka — not  much — he 
was  too  poor  for  that ;  but  even  a  little 
vodka  can  loosen  the  soul  and  the 
tongue  of  a  man  if  his  stomach  is  faint 
and  empty. 

He  swayed  with  each  jolt  of  the  car. 
The  short,  sputtering  lump  of  candle  in 
the  dingy  lamp  above  threw  dancing 
shadows  down  and  made  his  face  look 
gaunt ;  his  black,  deep-set  eyes  were 
haggard  and  circled  with  darkness.  His 
patched  gray  uniform  was  torn  open 
in  front.  His  head  was  shaved  close  ; 
the  scalp  showed  white  over  the  deep 
brown  tan  of  his  face  and  neck.  He 
had  a  light  mustache  and  a  week’s 
bristle  of  hair  on  his  face.  His  nose 
was  blunt.  His  jaw  was  square  and 
set.  He  had  stopped  smiling. 

Suddenly  he  slipped  his  arm  from  the 
sling,  jerked  off  hi ,  jacket  and  then  his 
red  shirt,  and  stood  naked  to  the  waist, 


the  big  muscles  on  chest  and  shoulders 
nervously  contracting. 

“  Look  here.”  He  crooked  his  hairy 
right  arm.  The  elbow  was  black  and 
swollen  to  twice  its  size ;  an  enormous 
boil  bulged  beneath. 

“  Piece  of  shrapnel  from  a  Jap  cannon 
at  Liaoyang.  All  done  in  one  smash. 
On  the  hospital  train  the  doctor  said, 
‘  No  use  bothering.  The  arm  is  spoiled.’ 
That’s  what  he  said.  My  right  arm  1” 
He  clinched  his  big  fist  hard,  and  then 
suddenly  winced  with  the  throbs  of 
pain  he  had  started  in  his  elbow.  He 
sank  down  on  the  seat,  white  and  faint, 
eyes  shut,  jaw  quivering.  In  a  minute 
he  looked  up.  By  his  eyes  you  could 
see  that  the  pain  had  cleared-  the 
vodka  clouds  from  his  brain.  His  eyes 
were  sober  now  and  gleamed  with  bitter¬ 
ness. 

I’m  worse  than  dead.  I’m  spoiled. 
Why  ?  That’s  what  I  want  to  know. 
Who  wants  war?  None  of  our  fellows 
did.  By  God,  it  was  terrible  that  day  1 
Other  fellows  all  around  me  as  far  as  I 
could  see  kept  pitching  their  arms  up 
towards  the  sun  and  tumbling  on  their 
backs  and  kicking.  Two  of  ’em  lay 
shaking  and  bleeding  right  beside  me. 
One  was  a  fellow  from  my  village. 

“  1  Good-by,  brother  I’  he  yelled,  shrill 
as  a  woman’s  scream ;  I  could  hear  him 
above  the  roar.  Then — 1  Hu  1’  and  his 
face  turned  up  dead  as  a  flat  stone. 

“  I  stood  up,  and  everywhere  I  looked 
men  were  falling.  Then  came  a  red 
burst  in  the  air,  and  my  eyes  saw  only 
black  for  a  minute.  When  I  could  think 
and  see  again,  I  looked  down  at  my 
right  hand,  and  kept  looking.  It  would 
not  move.  It  felt  as  far  from  me  as  if 
I’d  left  it  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  my  hut 
back  here  in  Russia.  My  elbow  began 
aching.  I  felt  too  dull  to  think  out  why 
it  ached. 

“  Bang  I  An  officer  beat  me  on  the 
head  with  his  sword.  ‘You  I  Why 
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do„.,  you  load  ? -Hold  on  I  _  Wounded,  « Tell  me  this."  He  stood  uo 


— c —  wagon  1 

“  So  I  went  stumbling  over  dead  fel¬ 
lows  and  live  ones. 

“  Then,  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year — I  don’t  know  how  long — I  lay  in 
jolting  wagons,  or  walked  on  dusty  roads, 
or  lay  in  railroad  cars  for  cattle.  Those 
cars  were  worse  than  battles— always 
groans.  The  worst  fellows  kept  whis¬ 
pering  to  the  others  to  stick  a  knife  in 
them  because  they  couldn’t  bear  the 
aches.  I’ve  seen  so  many  men  die  I 
get  them  all  mixed  up  in  my  dreams ; 
all  the  faces  keep  tumbling  together. 

“  Well,  and  now  in  a  few  hours  I’ll  be 
in  my  village.  That  will  be  the  worst. 
There  will  be  thirty-four  widows  who 
don’t  know  it.  I  was  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  I  saw  them  all  tumbled  at  night 
into  the  long  ditch.  What  can  I  tell 
the  women  ?  I  must  lie,  and  say,  ‘  My 
girls,  your  husbands  are  feeling  fine  1’ 
That’s  the  lie  I  must  tell  to  thirty-four 
women.  And  if  you  were  living  in  my 
shirt,  you  would  feel  what  a  hard  thing  it 
is  to  get  your  tongue  and  your  soul 
ready  for  such  lies.  Every  minute  I 
keep  thinking  what  I’ll  say. 

“  The  meanest  part  is  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  say  to  these  widows.  They 
will  say,  ‘  Heigh,  you  !  step  up  1  Num¬ 
ber  250,301 — husband  dead — here  is 
two  and  a  half  rubles  [$1.37]  for  you 
and  your  family  for  the  first  month. 
Next  month  come  back  and  get  two 
rubles.  Third  month,  one  and  a  half 
rubles.  After  that,  don’t  cornel’  So 
off  goes  the  poor  woman,  shivering  and 
bawling  like  a  baby.  She  has  five  or 
seven  children — most  of  them  do.  Well, 
what  is  left  for  her  ?  Nothing  but  to 
become  a  bad  woman.  My  wife  wrote 
to  me  that  already  five  widows  in  our 
village  have  gone  to  the  town  to  get  bad. 

“  So  now  I  must  tell  the  others — 
thirty-four  widows  1  That’s  why  I  took 
vodka  at  the  last  station.  But  now  it  is 
all  out  of  my  head,  and  I  have  to  begin 

thinking  again  what  I’ll  say.  Well _ I’ll 

put  on  my  shirt.” 

He  drew  it  down  painfully  down  over 
his  head,  and  then  sat  leaning  forward, 
pounding  one  hand  into  the  other,  staring 
at  us. .  In  his  big,  anxious  eyes  you 
could  see  how  hard  he  was  thinking. 


spoke  slowly.  “  Why  did  they  send  at 
first  hardly  any  Cossacks  or  regular 
soldiers  to  the  front,  but  only  us  militia  ? 
These  Cossacks — two  hundred  thousand 
of  ’em— they  just  ride  around  here  in 
Russia  and  beat  our  peasants.  They 
laugh  and  tell  us,  ‘  We  Cossacks  must 
stay  here  to  guard  our  Czar  from  the 
enemy  inside.’  And  who  is  this  enemy  ? 
Us  us  peasants  I  It’s  all  so  mixed  up 
I  can  t  think  it  out.  None  of  us  fellows 
can  get  it  straight.  We  used  to  lie  in 
our  tents  and  say,  ‘  Devils  1  No  use  to 
Jink  I  They  want  us  killed  to-morrow  I 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it  1’ 

“  All  militia.  Even  old  men  with  long 
gray  hair.  Do  you  know  how  old  ?  Why, 
they  had  even  men  who  served  from  187 1 
to  1876— men  sixty  years  old  1  It  is 
against  the  law,  but  they  broke  the  law, 
Jey  dragged  the  old  men  out,  three  right 
from  our  village.  And  in  that  battle  I 
saw  gray  heads  tumble.”  He  struck  his 
chest.  “  I— I  saw  it  I  Listen  I  One  of 
them  that  tumbled — he  had  a  grandson 
fightingrightnear  me  I  A  red-headed  boy ! 
And  the  old  one  was  dead  by  night  I 
“  Why  did  he  have  to  die  ?  Did  our 
fellows  have  anything  to  say  about  start¬ 
ing  this  war?  Ah!”  The  man  leaned 
far  back,  laughing  bitterly ;  the  dim  light 
fell  full  on  his  eyes  and  showed  them  red 
with  hatred  and  revolt. 

“  Look  here !  I  see  now  that  you 
fellows  are  all  right,  I  can  talk  out  to  you 
just  the  same  as  I  think.  I  will  tell  you 
something  I  didn’t  dare  to  tell  you  at 
first.  You  thought  I  was  drunk.  I 
was— a  little— but  only  a  fool  talks  out 
when  he’s  drunk  with  fellows  he  don’t 
know.  But  I  know  you  now — I  know 
by  the  way  your  eyes  look.  So  I’ll  tell 
you  how  our  fellows  feel  about  this. 

“  In  that  battle,  when  old  men  and 
boys  yelled  and  tumbled,  when  some 
fools  even  shouted  ’way  up  to  God  for 
help,  and  we  all  ran  around,  and  no  fellow 
knew  what  to  do  next— then  General 
Orloff  galloped  right  through  on  his  big 
gray  and  black  horse  and  shouted,  ‘I 
will  hang  you  all !  You  canaille  I  Cow¬ 
ards,  devils,  fools !  This  is  how  you 
fight,  how  you  guard  the  Holy  Cross 
against  the  heathen,  how  you  guard  your 
God  and  your  Czar.  Beasts  1’ 
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i  nen  — nere  the  man  sat  down  and 
leaned  so  close  that  I  felt  his  feverish 
breath  ;  his  harsh  voice  sank  to  a  husky 
whisper — “  then  first  one  tall  peasant 
back  of  me  said,  ‘  Our  general  is  a  devil. 
Kill  the  devil  T  Then  a  few  others 
shouted  the  same,  and  then  thousands  of 
us  roared,  ‘  Devil  I  Kill  the  devil  I’  You 
could  see  all  the  faces  wild  and  red. 
Then,  white  and  scared,  ourgeneral  jerked 
his  horse  round  and  rushed  ofF  so  fast 
that  his  polished  heels  made  a  streak  of 
lightning. 

“  That’s  it — I  tell  you  us  fellows  are 
beginning  to  think.  What  good  is  all 
this  war  to  us  ?  What  are  we  killed  for  ? 
Why  is  my  arm  no  good  any  more  ? 
That’s  it.  I  tell  you — I  saw  this  damned 
Manchuria.  It’s  no  good  I  It’s  only 
rocks  and  mountains.  Not  a  good  farm 
for  one  of  us  in  the  whole  place.  The 
night  before  one  battle  a  fellow  said  to 
me,  ‘  Heigh  I  Ivan— just  look.’  He  sat 
up  and  looked  down  at  the  rocks  we 
were  trying  to  sleep  on.  ‘  This  is  the 
land  we  get  killed  for  in  the  morning. 

II - A  Cossack 

“  WeH»  in  my  troop  we  worked  a 
devilish  good  joke  last  night!”  The 
young  Cossack  giant  of  a  lieutenant 
leaned  over,  grabbed  the  gallon  bottle  of 
vodka  in  both  his  hairy  hands,  and  took 
a  long  pull  to  refresh  his  memory. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  last  April,  down  in 
the  Caucasian  Mountains — home  of  ten 
million  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Tar¬ 
tars,  all  subjects  of  the  Russian  Czar — 
rebellious,  but  held  down  to  loyalty  by 
fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The  Cossacks 
— the  only  loyal  subjects  left  to  Nicholas 
the  Second,  savage  police,  two  hundred 
thousand  strong ;  splendid  horsemen, 
cruel,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  un¬ 
flinching,  boisterous,  glorious  savages 
all.  Such  are  the  men  who  have  bat¬ 
tered  down  the  Revolution  in  Russia. 

My  interpreter  Ivanoff  and  I  had  sat 
joking  for  the  last  two  hours  in  the  same 
train-compartment  with  three  Cossack 
officers — one  gruff  old  Colonel  and  two 
young  lieutenants,  wearing  long  brown- 
belted  cloaks  with  poniards  stuck  in  the 
belts.  Their  gray  fur  caps  were  off. 
Their  massive,  bristling  faces  were  red 


Nice  land,  isn’t  it  ?  You  might  think 
we  haven’t  land  enough  back  in  Russia, 
so  we  must  fight  and  slash  for  these 
rocks.’ 

“  I  tell  you  we  don’t  want  it.  We 
want  land  here  1  There  is  plenty  right 
here  if  we  could  only  get  it  away  from 
all  the  Czar’s  rich  people — devils  1  We 
starve  here  with  corn  stacked  all  around 
us  1 

“  We  fight  out  there  only  for  the  Czar’s 
harms.  I  can’t  think  it  all  out  straight 
and  clear.  My  head  gets  mixed  and 
dark  inside.  But  we  all  know,  all  the 
same.  The  war  is  a  big  scheme  to  make 
those  barins  rich.  I  guess  it’s  the  big¬ 
gest  money  scheme  that  was  ever  fixed 
up.  And  we  get  killed  for  it  1  Three 
hundred  thousand  dead  already  I  And 
I  tell  you  my  arm  is  spoiled.  I  can’t 
work.  My  wife  and  all  our  little  brats 
must  starve.  And  now,  in  the  morning 
I  must  see  those  thirty-four  widows. 
Well— good-night.  I  have  still  ten  ko¬ 
pecks  left.  One  more  bottle  of  vodka  1 
Good-night,  fellows — good-night  1” 

Practical  Joke 

and  glistening  from  the  vodka.  They 
had  finished  two  and  a  half  gallons  in 
two  hours. 

“  Well,  don’t  swallow  the  bottle,” 
grunted  the  old  Colonel.  “Hand  it 
over.  Now  what’s  your  joke  ?”  The 
young  Cossack  wiped  his  thick  red  lips 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  laughed. 
His  frank  brown  eyes  glistened.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  you  like  at  once 
and  can’t  tell  why. 

“  Well,  my  troop  was  giving  me  a 
send-off,  and  of  course  we  all  got  roar¬ 
ing  full.  Out  we  marched  on  the  steep 
village  street.  Mountains,  clouds,  and 
houses  all  flew  around  with  the  stars — 
that’s  how  it  looked  to  me.  I  kept 
slipping  on  the  wet  cobblestones.  Every 
time  I  went  down  my  chum  Luka  got  in 
a  hard  kick.  Luka  and  I  had  always 
been  like  brothers  ;  all  that  day  he  had 
been  feeling  bad  about  my  going  off,  so 
now  he  had  got  drunk  as  a  devil  1  I’ve 
never  seen  him  worse.  The  Georgian 
fools  grabbed  all  their  women  and  ran 
like  cats  for  their  houses.  Doors  kept 
slamming — slam,  slam,  slam  I  We 
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shouted  songs,  we  cursed  till  the  moun¬ 
tains  cracked,  we  played  all  the  old 
tricks.  At  last  we  saw  one  man  left  in 
the  street — a  thin  old  devil  of  a  Jew 
trying  to  sneak  from  one  house  to 
another. 

“  1  Grab  him  !’  yelled  Luka.  We  made 
a  rush.  The  Jew  dove  for  his  hole,  and 
wriggled  like  a  rat  when  we  nabbed 
him.  Look !  here’s  where  his  long 
yellow  nails  scratched  my  arm.  But  his 
scratches  didn’t  last  long.  He  got  weak 
and  fell  in  the  mud,  and  lay  taking  big 
slow  breaths.  Mother  of  Christ!  how 
mad  he  was  1  His  eyes  were  so  hot  with 
rage  that  we  stood  around  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came. 

“  Then  we  boosted  him  up  on  our 
shoulders  and  had  a  march  down  the 
street.  Every  minute  he  gave  a  big 
wriggle  and  a  squawk.  Then  he  prayed 
and  got  quiet.  We  marched  into  the 
barracks  yard. 

“  ‘  Let’s  baptize  the  devil,’  some  fellow 
shouted.  We  all  heaved  him  up  into 
the  parasha  [tub] — a  big  one — five  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high.  It  was  full 
up  to  the  brim  ;  the  soldiers  had  just 
cleaned  the  horse-stalls.  In  he  went 
with  a  splash. 

“  But  the  cute  old  Jew  went  in  feet 
first  and  kept  his  head  up  out  of  the 
mess.  He  stood  there  up  to  his  neck. 
His  old  eyes  glared  over  the  edge  and 
he  cursed  the  Colonel. 

‘“What  I’  roared  the  Colonel.  ‘What 
was  that  ?’ 

“The  Jew’s  voice  got  a  little  louder 
and  slower.  He  cursed  slowly. 

“  The  Colonel  hauled  out  his  revolver. 
He  leaned  close  to  the  tub  and  stuck  the 
barrel  close  to  the  face  of  the  Jew. 

“‘Now I’  he  yelled,  ‘when  I  count 
three,  I  shoot  1’  The  old  Jew  rolled  his 
eyes  till  you  could  see  nothing  but  white 
spots.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  old 
rooster  just  before  his  head  was  cut  off  ? 
That’s  it.  His  eyelids  kept  shutting  up 
and  down  quick.  He  bit  so  hard  his 
under  lip  got  bleeding.  The  Colonel 
turned  at  us  and  winked.  Then  he  got 
red  again  and  roared — 

One  I  .  .  .  Two  1  .  .  .  Three  !’ 

“  Bang !  The  smoke  blew  back  and 
hit  us  all  in  the  eyes,  we  stood  so  close. 
When  it  cleared,  there  was  the  old  Jew’s 


head,  dripping,  squawking,  sputtering  1 
He  had  ducked  all  right !  And  lucky 
he  did.  The  rim  of  the  tub  was  splin¬ 
tered  right  in  front  of  his  crooked  nose  I 
And  his  face — and  his  eyes — you  ought 
to  have  seen  his  eyes  1 

“  Well,  we  just  rolled  in  the  mud  and 
slapped  each  other  and  howled.  Then 
some  one  sat  up  and  yelled,  ‘  There  he 
goes  1’  The  sly  rat  had  crawled  out  and 
was  hobbling  for  the  gate.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  look  on  his  face  when 
he  looked  over  his  crooked  shoulder  and 
saw  us  coming. 

“We  yanked  him  back,  and  then 
everybody  had  his  turn.  It  took  till 
daylight.  No  priest  has  ever  done  the 
job  so  well. 

“  When  we  let  him  go,  he  stood  in  the 
gate,  black  against  the  first  sunlight 
behind  him.  You  could  see  his  knees 
shake.  He  raised  his  wet  old  arm  and 
held  it  there  shaking.  The  water  dripped 
off  him ;  his  clothes  stuck  tight,  and 
showed  all  his  bones  and  ugly  joints. 

“  ‘  Speech  !  speech  1’  we  yelled.  But 
he  stood  like  a  silent  devil.  Then  we 
got  sorry  for  the  old  brute.  We  laughed, 
to  show  it  was  only  a  joke  and  we  were 
through  with  him.  The  Colonel  even 
went  up  and  slapped  him  on  the  back. 

‘  Give  us  a  talk  1’  he  shouted. 

“  But  the  old  Jew  just  kept  his  skinny 
hand  raised  up.  When  we  got  quiet, 
we  heard  his  deep  Jew  voice,  low  and 
shaking.  He  said  some  Jew  curse  like 
this : 

“  ‘  O  Jehovah  ’ — and  then  something 
I’ve  forgotten,  and  then — ‘  remember 
this  ;  remember  this  1’  His  hand  kept 
shaking. 

“  We  all  lay  back  and  roared.  At 
last  he  got  tired  of  his  slow  old  curses. 
He  turned  to  go. 

“  Well,  Luka  was  cross  by  this  time. 
His  head  was  clear,  and  he  got  thinking 
about  me  and  I  got  thinking  of  him; 
both  of  us  were  as  cross  as  bears.  So 
now  Luka  sat  up  and  shied  a  cavalry 
boot.  It  caught  the  Jew  between  the 
shoulders  and  helped  him  into  the  street. 

“  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  his 
wet  clothes  showed  his  ugly  bones  1 
That’s  what  made  it  so  devilish  funny  1 
He  was  the  ugliest  old  dog  I’ve  ever 
laid  eyes  on  1” 


Honor  Among  Clergymen1 

By  the  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey,  D.D. 


THE  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  close 
of  the  General  Convention  held 
in  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in 
which  they  raise  a  question  of  honor  that 
every  clergyman,  not  only  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  but  of  all  churches,  must  meet  at 
least  once  and  sometimes  frequently  in 
the  course  of  his  ministerial  life. 

“  If,”  says  the  pastoral  letter,  “  one 
finds,  whatever  his  office  or  place  in  the 
church,  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  upon  her 
fundamental  verities,  then,  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty,  let  him  be  silent  or 
withdraw.” 

Before  discussing  this  declaration  it 
is  well  to  call  attention,  with  regret,  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  So  serious  a  matter 
calls  for  great  plainness  of  speech.  The 
letter  deals  in  general  terms  and  is  care¬ 
ful  not  to  tell  us  what  these  fundamental 
verities  are,  upon  which,  if  a  man  lose 
his  hold,  he  must  keep  silent  or  withdraw. 
In  the  estimation  of  many,  of  whom  the 
present  writer  is  one,  the  fundamental 
verities  that  are  the  basic  truths  of  Chris 
tianity  have  been  given  to  us  by  Jesus 
himself  in  the  two  great  commandments 
of  the  law,  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  in 
the  five  laws  of  righteousness  as  we 
find  them  written  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matthew  v.  21-48).  We 
hold  that  if  we  believe  what  Jesus  be¬ 
lieved  and  teach  what  Jesus  taught  we 
are  true  to  our  high  calling  as  ministers 
in  and  of  the  Church  of  Jesus.  We  look 
upon  Jesus  himself  as  our  ultimate 
authority.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
if  a  man  cannot  from  his  heart  say  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  if  the  two  great  command¬ 
ments  of  the  law  have  no  validity  with 
him,  and  if  he  look  upon  the  five  laws 
of  righteousness  as  impractical,  then  that 
man  has  no  right  to  remain  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  for  he  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  whole  conception 
of  Jesus  concerning  religion  and  life. 


1  An  editorial  suggested  by  this  article  will  be  found 
on  another  page.— The  Editors. 


Ahd  those  who  think  with  the  present 
writer  hold  that  no  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion,  however  venerable  its  history,  which 
is  not  based  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
Jesus  himself  has  any  right  to  call  itself 
the  Church  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  founder 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  what  was  funda¬ 
mental  with  him  must  be  fundamental 
with  every  follower  of  his,  and  especially 
of  every  one  who  claims  to  minister  in 
his  name.  We  hold  further  that  this 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  fundamental,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  his  teaching,  but  because  it 
is  true.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
fundamental  verity  that  it  can  be  verified. 
It  is  not  the  authority  of  Jesus  that  gives 
validity  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that 
teaching  makes  its  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  man,  and  in  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  it  must  find  its  veri¬ 
fication.  Hence,  the  man  who  in  his 
experience  has  found  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  to  be  true  is  in  no  danger  of  losing 
his  hold  upon  that  truth. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  school  of  the 
present  writer  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
declaration  of  the  pastoral  letter  provided 
they  may  interpret  the  words  “  funda¬ 
mental  verities  ”  as  setting  forth  the 
essential  principles  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  such  as  already  described.  But  a 
long  experience  with  the  theological 
method  of  speech  leads  us  to  believe 
that  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
considered  simply  as  an  additional  dis¬ 
honesty  on  our  part. 

The  fundamental  verities  which  the 
letter  contemplates  are  not  these  basic 
truths  of  religion,  but  certain  historical 
statements,  philosophical  conceptions, 
and  theological  definitions,  which  have 
come  down  from  the  near  or  distant  past 
and  which  are  found  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  clergyman  is  told  that  he  must 
accept  these  historical  statements,  with¬ 
out  historical  verification,  upon  pain  of 
dismissal  from  his  office  to  become  that 
saddest  of  all  failures,  a  disgraced  and 
unfrocked  priest.  Nor  is  he  to  allow  his 
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reason  free  play  among  the  philosophical 
conceptions  and  theological  definitions 
of  his  Church,  lest  he  should  discover  in 
them  some  error  in  thought,  some  fault 
in  expression,  and  feel  it  his  duty  to 
make  his  discovery  known  to  the  world, 
and  as  a  consequence  find  his  name  on 
the  heretical  blacklist  and  be  debarred 
as  far  as  possible  from  every  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  organization  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and,  if  that  organization 
can  bring  it  about,  from  all  opportunity 
for  usefulness  in  the  world. 

By  reason  of  his  calling,  the  clergy¬ 
man  finds  himself  deprived  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all  human  rights — the  right  to 
form  and  express  his  own  convictions ; 
that  right  he  lost  on  the  day  that  he 
became  a  clergyman,  and  he  can  recover 
that  right  only  on  the  day  that  he  ceases 
to  be  a  clergyman.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  hardship  in  all  of  this  if  the  assump¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  position  of  the  Bish¬ 
ops  rests  is  sound.  If  the  so-called 
verities  can  be  verified,  all  is  well  with 
the  clergyman.  If  the  historical  state¬ 
ments  in  the  creeds  and  formularies  are 
true  and  can  be  proved  by  historical 
evidence ;  if  the  philosophical  concep¬ 
tions  are  well  founded  in  reason  ;  if  the 
theological  definitions  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  the  intelligence  and  the  con¬ 
science,  then  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  it 
is  the  joy  of  the  clergyman  to  proclaim 
the  truth  of  the  historical  statement,  to 
insist  on  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy, 
and  to  express  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  theological  definitions  of  his 
Church. 

But  if  in  the  course  of  his  study  the 
clergyman  finds  that  he  cannot  verify  the 
verities,  if  he  discovers  that  many  of  the 
historical  statements  of  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  his  Church  are  without  the 
support  of  historical  evidence ;  if  it  is 
evident  that  the  myth,  legend,  and  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  have  been  turned  into 
plain  matter  of  fact  by  a  later  and  unin¬ 
spired  generation  ;  if,  moreover,  many 
of  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  the 
creed  seem  to  the  clergyman  nothing 
more  than  the  speculations  of  men 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  universe  and 
untrained  in  the  art  of  reasoning ;  and  if, 
finally,  the  theological  definitions  outrage 


the  intelligence  and  shock  the  conscience 
of  the  clergyman — then,  with  history  and 
reason  and  conscience  all  protesting, 
what  is  the  poor  man  to  do  ? 

The  Bishops  say,  Keep  silent  or  with¬ 
draw.  It  is  not  for  you,  they  say,  to 
investigate  and  make  discoveries  ;  but  if 
you  should  by  any  chance  come  across 
somewhat  amiss,  then,  in  the  name  of 
honor  and  honesty,  keep  still  about  it ; 
and  if  things  are  not  to  your  liking  here, 
go  somewhere  else. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives,  that  of 
silence,  is  the  course  of  conduct  chosen 
by  the  vast  majority  of  clergymen  who 
find  themselves  in  the  situation  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Bishops.  When  one  of 
these  unfortunates  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  startling  suspicion,  which  sus¬ 
picion  soon  ripens  into  conviction,  that 
some  historical  statement  upon  which  his 
religion  seems  to  rest  has  no  basis  in 
history;  when  he  discovers  that  some 
philosophical  conception  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  be  necessary  to  salvation 
is  nothing  but  the  worn-out  dialectic  of 
a  bygone  age  ;  and  when  he  feels  that  a 
theological  definition  is  absurd  or  wicked, 
then  the  frightened  clergyman  turns  away 
from  the  unsoundness  of  his  creed  as 
from  a  goblin  damned. 

Imitating  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  dis¬ 
tracted  priest  and  preacher  begins  at 
once  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  He 
assumes  an  offensive  attitude  against  his 
own  misgivings.  He  asserts  more  posi¬ 
tively  his  belief  in  doctrines  from  which 
his  reason  and  his  conscience  begin  to 
dissent.  He  vociferates  most  loudly 
against  any  departure  from  the  old  paths, 
and  denounces  without  mercy  all  who 
presume  openly  to  declare  what  he  half 
suspects  to  be  true.  In  his  eagerness  to 
keep  his  hold  upon  the  crumbling  dogma, 
a  man  violates  ever}'  rule  of  evidence 
and  every  canon  of  reason,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  silencing  doubts  and  con¬ 
firming  himself  in  his  old  way  of  think¬ 
ing  and  believing.  And,  verily,  such  a 
man  has  his  reward.  He  finds  himself 
registered  among  the  safe  men  to  whom 
are  intrusted  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  price  which  he  pays  for  his 
safety'  is  the  arrest  of  mental  and  spiritual 
development.  He  becomes  from  that 
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time  not  a  thinker  but  a  special  pleader, 
and  he  spends  his  intellectual  force,  not 
in  seeking  for  truths,  but  in  searching  for 
plausible  argument.  Such  a  man  may 
and  often  does  succeed  in  convincing 
himself,  but  he  cannot  convince  others. 
His  vehemence  is  a  sign  of  fear,  and  the 
unsoundness  of  his  reasoning  betrays  the 
instability  of  his  belief.  There  are  few 
things  more  painful  in  life  than  to  have 
one’s  hour  of  worship  broken  in  upon  by 
a  loud,  angry  defense  of  some  article  of 
the  creed  or  some  declaration  of  the  con¬ 
fession  of  faith ;  such  a  defense  is  itself  a 
breeder  of  doubt,  and  one  is  apt  to  have 
toward  the  preacher  the  feeling  which 
Ophelia  expressed  concerning  the  queen 
in  the  play  when  she  said,  “The  lady  doth 
protest  too  much,  methinks.” 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men,  who, 
while  they  do  not  violently  strangle  their 
new-born  convictions,  artfully  conceal 
them.  In  the  sanctity  of  the  study  and 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship  they  will 
give  free  expression  to  opinions  and  be¬ 
liefs  which  they  are  careful  not  to  speak 
of  openly.  They  have  one  set  of  doc¬ 
trines  for  their  own  edification,  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  edification  of  their  people. 
Now,  no  one  will  deny  the  right  of  a 
man  to  withhold  a  truth  until  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  declare  it.  But  such  withhold¬ 
ing  is  always  fraught  with  danger.  It 
calls  for  a  constant  exercise  of  prudential 
caution,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  violent 
explosion  or  in  a  state  of  conscious  insin¬ 
cerity.  The  intelligent  hearer  listens 
with  painful  suspense  to  a  preacher  who 
is  thus  concealing  his  deepest  thought ; 
he  admires  the  skill  with  which  he  glides 
over  dangerous  places.  It  is  like  a 
practiced  skater’s  gliding  over  thin  ice, 
all  the  more  exciting  because  it  is  full  of 
peril.  But  while  such  a  withholding  of 
the  truth  may  sometimes  be  necessary, 
no  one  can  claim  that  it  is  other  than  a 
necessary  evil,  the  continuance  of  which 
must  lead  to  disaster.  The  condition  of 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  the  ministry  of 
the  churches  is  pitiable,  because  it  is  one 
long  tragedy  of  concealment.  To  many 
a  minister  the  creeds  and  confessions  are 
the  skeletons  in  the  closet  of  his  church, 
which  he  is  compelled  to  hide  from  the 
people  ;  of  these  creeds  and  confessions 
he  says  in  his  heart  that  the  least  said 
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about  them  the  better.  He  does  not 
consider  that  this  policy  of  silence  is  as 
disloyal  to  the  creed  as  the  policy  of 
open  dissent.  If  a  creed  be  true,  it 
should  be  enforced  by  ever}'  argument 
and  appeal  that  its  defender  can  urge  in 
its  favor ;  if  it  be  not  true,  silence  will 
not  save  it.  A  state  of  affairs  which  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  policy  of  pru¬ 
dential  silence  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  doomed  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 
There  is  an  explosive  force  in  conviction 
which  cannot  be  restrained  indefinitely ; 
sooner  or  later  the  explosion  comes  and 
then  there  is  an  end  to  silence.  The 
man  who  breaks  the  silence  cannot  help 
himself.  He  is  the  sacrificial  victim  of 
truth. 

Silence  is,  however,  not  the  only 
course  which  the  pastoral  letter  offers 
to  the  clergyman  whose  thought  out¬ 
grows  his  creed.  When  silence  is  no 
longer  tenable,  he  has  the  alternative  of 
retreat.  If  he  cannot  keep  still,  he  can 
withdraw.  But  withdrawal  is  not  so  easy 
a  matter  as  it  seems.  A  clergyman  be¬ 
longs  to  his  Church  ;  it  is  his  spiritual 
city.  He  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life  and 
he  loves  it.  Outside  of  it  everything  is 
strange  and  unknown  and  uncertain  to 
him.  He  may  see  in  his  Church  much 
that  is  amiss,  but  that  very  fact  makes 
him  the  more  eager  to  stay  in  it  and  do 
what  he  can  to  make  it  what  he  thinks 
it  should  be — a  Church  of  truth  and  holi¬ 
ness.  To  withdraw  is  to  separate  himself 
from  lifelong  associations ;  to  break 
completely  with  his  own  past,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  greater  disaster  in  a 
human  life.  Such  disasters  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary,  but  they  should  be 
the  sad,  last  necessity  of  a  hopeless  con¬ 
dition.  As  long  as  a  minister  can,  he 
should  stay  where  he  is.  For  where  he 
is,  is  where  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  the 
providence  of  God,  the  logic  of  events, 
that  has  given  him  his  position,  and 
until  he  is  dislodged  it  is  his  duty  to  stay 
there.  It  may  be  the  very  salvation  of  the 
Church  for  him  to  stand  fast. 

A  historical  instance  which  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  to  be  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
Dr.  Pusey  after  the  secession  of  New¬ 
man.  Writing  of  this  event,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Palmer  says,  in  his  “  Narrative  of 
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Events,”  “Churchmen  were  in  despair. 
I  myself  thought  that  the  last  hour  of 
Church  principles,  if  not  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had  come.  I  knew  not  what 
to  hope,  and  dared  not  look  forward  into 
the  future.  It  was  as  if  a  moral  earth¬ 
quake  had  just  occurred.”  The  same 
writer  tells  us  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  owed  its  salvation  to  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  Pusey.  The  secession  of  New¬ 
man  left  Pusey  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  storm  that  had  driven  his  friend 
and  leader  out  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pusey  was 
told  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  if 
he  were  an  honest  man  he  would  follow 
Newman  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
Newman  and  to  Pusey,  was  compelled  in 
after  years  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  Church  owed  to  Dr. 
Pusey.  He  says  in  the  appendix  to  his 
narrative  :  “  I  believe  that,  under  Divine 
Providence,  his  [Dr.  Pusey’s]  work  was 
overruled  to  the  great  purpose  of  grad¬ 
ually  staying  in  the  faith,  and  making 
available  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
abilities  and  energies  which,  if  harshly 
and  rudely  treated  and  cut  off  from 
sympathy  (as  many  sincere  Christians 
desired),  would  have  proved  a  source 
of  weakness  to  religion  instead  of  a 
source  of  strength,  and  under  these  im¬ 
pressions  I  cannot  but  regard  in  Pusey 
a  great  benefactor  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

What  Dr.  Pusey  did  for  one  great  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple  did  for  another.  Upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  Dr. 
Temple  and  his  fellow-workers  were 
violently  assailed  as  disloyal  not  only  to 
the  Church  of  England  but  to  Christian¬ 
ity  itself.  Some  of  the  writers  were  tried 
for  heresy,  but  instead  of  being  cast  out 
from  the  Church  they  made  good  their 
position  within  the  Church  and  greatly 
enlarged  its  liberties.  Dr.  Temple  lived 
to  occupy  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  to 
see  the  policy  for  which  he  contended 
triumphant  all  along  the  line.  These 
instances  show  that  the  good  of  the 
Church  calls  for  steadfastness  on  the 
part  of  thought  and  conviction  within 
the  Church.  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Marriott 


saved  the  right  wing,  Temple,  Stanley, 
and  Colenso  saved  the  left  wing,  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  utter  rout,  and 
in  saving  the  right  and  left  wings  saved 
the  Church. 

I  take  these' instances  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  England,  because 
it  is  the  history  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  and  because  they  illustrate  most 
aptly  the  fact  that  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  accused  of  disloyalty 
may  be  and  often  is  treason  to  the 
Church. 

When  a  clergyman  is  convinced  that 
some  historical  statement  of  his  creed  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  or  when  he 
sees  that  the  doctrines  of  his  Church 
cannot  be  held  in  the  light  of  advancing 
knowledge,  then  it  would  seem  the  duty 
of  the  clergyman  to  make  his  conviction 
known  to  the  Church.  The  place  to 
teach  his  truth  is  where  the  truth  is  not 
known.  If  there  be  errors  in  the  creeds 
and  formularies,  it  is  the  Church  which 
holds  the  errors  that  needs  to  be  en¬ 
lightened.  The  clergyman  is  sent  to 
teach -the  Church,  and  he  is  recreant  to 
his  high  office  if,  for  prudential  reasons, 
he  fails  to  teach  just  when  teaching  is 
necessary.  The  Church  as  an  organized 
body  has  no  teaching  power.  It  never 
has  had,  it  never  can  have.  Teachers 
are  sent  from  God ;  they  are  the  wise 
men,  the  scribes,  and  the  prophets  whom 
God  sends  to  the  Church  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  These  men  derive 
their  authority,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
directly  from  God.  They  are  the  sources 
of  truth  to  the  Church,  and  all  that  the 
Church  can  do  or  ever  has  done  is  to 
sum  up  the  words  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers  for  the  more  convenient  use  of 
the  people.  Such  summings  up  are  of 
necessity  partial  and  incomplete,  and 
must  of  the  same  necessity  be  re-inter¬ 
preted  and  re-informed  by  living  voices 
of  living  prophets.  To  assert  the  finality 
of  creeds  is  to  deny  the  prophetic  office 
to  the  Church,  and  a  church  without 
prophets  is  a  church  without  life,  for 
prophecy  is  the  very  life  of  the  people  of 
God. 

A  prophet  is  one  who  interprets  the 
will  of  God  to  his  own  time  and  his  own 
people.  His  voice  must  be  the  voice  of 
his  time  and  his  language  the  language 
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of  his  people.  By  withdrawing  from  his 
place  he  loses  his  power.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  Jesus  to  have  escaped 
from  the  Cross  by  withdrawing  from  the 
land  of  Israel.  He  could  have  become 
a  wandering  wise  man,  and  have  preached 
his  doctrine  to  eager  ears  in  Egypt  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  But  from  the 
very  first  Jesus  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel.  It  was  Israel  that 
was  in  darkness  and  needed  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  until  Israel  either  accepted 
or  rejected  the  light  he  would  not 
offer  it  to  the  Gentiles.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  conception  he  went  to  the  very 
center  of  Jewish  life  ;  in  the  Temple 
itself  he  arraigned  and  condemned  the 
whole  prevailing  system  at  the  bar  of 
his  prophetic  office.  Had  Jesus  followed 
the  advice  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
when  he  discovered  errors  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  creed  of  his  people,  had  quietly 
withdrawn  and  gone  to  the  Gentiles,  he 
would  have  saved  the  priesthood  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  trouble  of  condemning  him, 
he  would  have  saved  his  own  earthly 
life,  but  he  would  not  have  saved  the 
world. 

And  the  law  which  guided  Jesus  is  the 
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law  which  guides  the  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  be  effective  the  prophet  must  proph¬ 
esy  against  the  errors  and  evils  of  his 
own  time,  Church,  and  country. 

The  advice  of  the  pastoral  letter  can¬ 
not  help  any  true,  brave-hearted  man 
when  in  the  situation  it  implies ;  for 
such  a  man  silence  is  impossible  and 
withdrawal  treasonable.  He  must  stand 
in  his  place  and  calmly  abide  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  position.  Prophets  are 
not  popular.  Of  them  it  is  written,  “  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men, 
and  scribes  :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall 
kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  shall  ye 
scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  perse¬ 
cute  them  from  city  to  city.” 1  Unless  a 
prophet  is  ready  to  face  the  doom  of  the 
prophet,  he  should  not  undertake  the 
prophet’s  office. 

But  the  prophet  is  not  called  upon  to 
kill  himself  or  crucify  himself  or  scourge 
himself  or  excommunicate  himself.  He 
must  leave  that  to  others.  He,  for  his 
part,  has  but  to  speak  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  the 
Word  is  not  of  God,  it  will  come  to 
naught ;  if  it  is  of  God,  nothing  that 
happens  to  the  prophet  will  harm  it. 
And  the  Word  is  the  thing. 
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By  Edith  Rickert 

Author  of  “  The  Reapers,”  “  Cresar  in  Servitude,”  etc. 


SHE  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  mur¬ 
mur  that  had  in  it  a  note  of  desper¬ 
ation  :  “It’s  shut,  I  tell  you — my 
door.  This  time,  shut  fast.  And  all  your 
knocking  won’t  open  it — not  if  you  go 
on  forever.  Only  a  miracle  of  a  knocking 
would  make  me  open.  So  you  needn’t 
come.  Ah  .  .  .  Rab  1” 

She  sighed,  and  raised  herself  on  one 
elbow  to  stare  at  the  gray  curtain  of 
rain  that  swept  down  the  hillside.  Then 
only  she  came  to  full  consciousness  of 
the  thing  she  had  done :  how  she  and 
Rab  had  quarreled  on  Sunday  because 
he  was  peremptory  and  she  was  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  how  he  had  departed  in  a  white 
heat  of  indignation  (temper,  she  called 
it),  and  left  her  in  the  sulks  ;  how  yes¬ 


terday,  which  was  Monday,  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  final  letter  breaking  off  their 
engagement,  and  had  posted  it  in  the 
village  with  her  own  hands,  and  had  then 
gone  to  bed  only  to  hear  the  church 
clock  strike  the  hours  until  four.  And 
now  it  was  half-past  five,  and  raining 
miserably.  No  doubt  it  would  be  rain¬ 
ing  in  London,  too.  In  four  hours  to  a 
minute  Robert  would  be  getting  the  let¬ 
ter.  She  could  picture  him  at  his  desk, 
turning  over  and  sorting  the  mail  in 
order  that  it  might  receive  attention  in 
the  exact  order  of  its  importance.  She 
fancied  a  slight  ironical  smile  on  his  lips 
as  he  laid  her  letter  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  just  to  see,  of  course,  if  any  busi- 

1  Matthew  xxiii.  34. 
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ness  matters  were  really  pressing,  before 
he  gave  up  his  mind  to  read  it.  No 
doubt  he  would  expect  it  to  be  full  of 
penitence  and  penance,  as  usual.  There 
might  even  be  a  degree  of  anticipatory  tri¬ 
umph  in  his  irony.  She  pictured  him  cut¬ 
ting  the  end  of  i  neatly  open — how  many 
times  had  he  rebuked  her  for  tearing  her 
envelopes  across  jaggedly,  or  practically 
annihilating  them  with  impatient  fingers, 
to  the  detriment  of  inclosed  checks  and 
the  everlasting  untidiness  of  the  filed 
packet?  Well,  he  would  begin  to  read 
placidly  enough,  and  then — no,  he  would 
not  start,  or  stop,  or  make  any  demon¬ 
stration  beyond  a  slight  frown,  a  frown 
that  she  rather  dreaded  to  see :  and  at 
the  end  he  would  lay  it  down  and  sit 
still,  perhaps  rather  pale.  If  any  one  came 
in,  a  clerk,  or  the  boy  to  announce  a  client, 
he  would  turn  and  give  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  little  affair,  and  then  he 
would  be  still  again.  .  .  .  Well,  people 
must  be  hurt  sometimes  in  this  world. 
It  was  good  for  them.  And  Cecilia  her¬ 
self,  proud  as  she  was  of  her  resolution, 
confessed  to  several  pangs  when  she 
thought  of  Robert  with  that  letter  in  his 
hand.  ...  It  was  far  too  early  for  the 
post  and  the  morning  tea  to  divert  her 
mind,  so  she  had  to  go  on  thinking.  . 

By  degrees  her  dream  came  back  to  her. 
In  this  she  had  not  sent  the  letter ;  she 
had  gone  to  Robert  in  his  office  and 
explained  her  point  of  view :  “  You  see, 
it’s  like  this.  Our  two  minds  have  their 
own  doors,  and  we’re  always  knocking 
at  them— at  each  other’s.  But  they  only 
open  a  little  way,  and  we  get  just  a  peep 
of  what’s  within.  It’s  no  good  going  on 
like  that.  That’s  why  married  people 
are  always  quarreling.  Now  look  at 
Sunday.  You  said  I  mustn’t  finish  that 
article,  because  I  needed  rest ;  and  I 
said  I  should,  because  I  had  to.  And 
there  was  the  deadlock.  No,  we’ve 
played  hide-and-seek  long  enough  with 
our  minds.  I’ve  threatened  before.  This 
time  I  mean  it.  It’s  shut,  I  tell  you.  .  .  . 
Don’t  try  to  come  in.  .  .  .” 

In  her  earnestness  she  had  gone  over 
to  him,  sitting  glum  and  dour  enough  at 
his  desk,  and  had  laid  a  persuasive  hand 
on  his  shoulder;  but  he  had  withdrawn, 
and  stood  facing  her,  more  erect  than 
usual,  with  his  hands  thrust  rudely  into 
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his  pockets,  and  had  laughed,  “  I  don’t 
intend  to,  by  George  1”  and  had  stalked 
out  of  the  room. 

Then  it  was  that  she  had  wakened 
with  the  cry,  “  Ah,  Rab  !” 

Her  letter  had  been  more  to  the  point. 
No  man  with  any  pride— with  any  sense 
of  honor — no  gentleman*— would  dream 
of  an  attempt  at  making  up  after  he  had 
read  that  epistle. 

In  time  her  housekeeper  brought  in 
the  tea.  “  It’s  not  a  day  for  getting  up 
to,  miss,”  said  she,  in  a  depressed  tone. 
“  -And  they  wasn’t  no  letters.” 

Cecilia  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
and  listened  to  the  starlings  pecking 
and  fluttering  under  the  eaves,  until  the 
church  clock  struck  nine. 

Half  an  hour’s  grace !  Her  heart 
fluttered  as  if  she  were  under  sentence 
of  death.  “And  yet— and  yet— ”  she 
told  herself,  grimly,  “  I  won’t  give  in. 

I  won’t  take  it  back.  I  should  lose  ali 
my  self-respect.  And  miracles  don’t 
happen  1” 

She  heard  Mrs.  Slingsby  moving  about 
below,  with  a  faint  clink  of  silver  and  a 
discreet  cough.  The  toast  would  be 
hard  and  the  egg  cold.  But  she  lay, 
watch  in  hand,  until  the  fatal  half-hour 
was  past.  She  had  possibly  hoped  for 
some  sign  of  the  effect  of  her  action  ; 
but  when,  after  fifteen  minutes  more,  the 
world  was  mute  save  for  rain  and  star¬ 
lings,  she  sprang  out  of  bed  in  sudden 
anger,  and  vowed  she  would  think  no 
more  of  the  matter.  Other  people  had 
done  the  same  thing  and  survived. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  break¬ 
fast-table,  Mrs.  Slingsby  had  boiled  her 
a  second  egg,  and  observed  with  an  air 
of  deferential  rebuke  that  the  first  would 
do  for  a  salad  ;  likewise  that  the  -gar¬ 
dener  left  word  yesterday  (and  she  had 
forgotten  to  deliver  it)  that  he  had  planted 
African  marigolds  in  the  south  border. 

“  But  I  said  mignonette,”  said  Cecilia, 
frowning. 

“  Yes,  miss,  but  we  thought  ...” 
Cecilia  pushed  away  her  egg.  “  You 
thought  and  he  thought  1  I  wish  mignon¬ 
ette  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  earth  is 
dry  again  he’ll  just  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  marigolds  somehow  and  put  in  the 
mignonette.  Tell  him  that.  Am  I  never 
to  have  my  own  way  ?  And— about  the 
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egg — I’ll  not  have  this — you  may  bring 
me  the  other.” 

“I’m  sorry, miss.  It’s  quite  hard  and 
cold.  .  . 

“  Doesn’t  matter.” 

“  And  I’ve  already  cut  it  up  with  some 
lettuce.  .  . 

Cecilia  was  defeated,  and  began  her 
breakfast  in  no  happy  mood.  But  she 
declined  the  second  egg. 

I  am  afraid  you  think  her  a  trying 
young  woman  ;  but  you  must  remember 
she  was  having  a  trying  day,  and  after  a 
sleepless  night,  following  another  stormy 
day,  that  came  upon  the  heels  of  a  night 
of  tears,  in  turn  following  an  afternoon 
of  the  sulks. 

Presently  she  embarked  upon  a  mental 
oration  on  the  joys  of  freedom,  addressed 
to  some  ill-defined  auditor  or  audience. 
Any  woman  who  had  a  delightful  coun¬ 
try  cottage — ah,  and  therein  lay  the 
occasion  of  the  first  tiff  1  Robert  had 
thought  it  unwise  for  her  to  live  alone, 
even  with  the  discreet  matron  Slingsby, 
and  had  said  openly  that  the  village 
would  talk  if  he  came  to  see  her,  although 
they  were  engaged.  .  .  . 

And  she  would  not  let  him  finish,  but 
had  answered  that  she  was  a  free-born 
American,  and  he  could  never  hope  to 
be  anything  but  a  conventional  and 
prudish-minded  Englishman — 

And  he  in  turn  had  interrupted,  very 
stiffly,  to  say  that  he  had  always  under¬ 
stood  he  was  a  Scot,  which  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  altogether.  ...  Besides,  he 
had  added,  when  they  were  to  be  married 
so  soon  .  .  . 

“  Soon  ?”  she  had  retorted.  And  was 
she  not  therefore  to  enjoy  the  last  days 
of  her  freedom  ?  If  he  talked  like  that, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  postpone  .  .  . 
And  then  they  had  made  it  up,  with  a 
compromise  on  the  date  of  the  wedding 
and  the  cottage — with  the  possibility 
that  they  two  might  afterward  possess  it 
together. 

It  was  an  additional  grievance  that 
Robert  could  never  be  got  to  take  the 
house  seriously.  He  would  ask  her, 
Did  she  like  her  walls  all  sagging  ?  and 
did  she  maintain  that  damp  brick  floors 
were  good  for  the  health  ?  and  did  she 
know  that  rotten  beams  harbored  wood- 
ticks  ?  and  would  she  employ  him  as 


counsel  if  arraigned  for  manslaughter 
by  the  relations  of  some  friend  who  had 
cracked  a  skull  against  a  lintel  about 
four  feet  high,  or  stumbled  to  an  early 
death  over  a  raised  threshold,  or  fallen 
into  one  of  the  cracks  between  the 
famous  old  oak  boards  ?  Or  he  would 
observe  cheerfully  that,  as  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste,  he  preferred  windows  that 
fitted  their  frames  ;  or  that  some  people 
might  fancy  a  smoking  chimney-corner 
good  for  the  complexion — it  certainly 
suited  bacon  and  herring ;  or,  again,  that, 
if  he  might  look  forward  to  any  remote 
prospect  of  being  master,  he  should  set 
the  cottage  up  on  stilts  and  dig  some 
foundations  for  it ;  or,  even,  that  no 
doubt  he  was  lacking  in  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  but  that  hill,  now,  in  the 
drawing-room  floor  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  had 
had  too  much  of  hills  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  to  appreciate  one  in  a  house  .  .  . 
and  so  on. 

Cecilia  betook  herself  to  the  morning 
paper  to  shut  out  these  unfortunate 
memories  ;  but  she  found  it  no  cheerful 
reading:  an  earthquake  here,  a  battle 
there,  a  suicide  there,  and  a  police-court 
squabble  between  husband  and  wife. 
“  Don’t  tantalize  him,”  had  said  the 
peace-making  magistrate,  who  was  also 
a  noted  humorist.  “  Be  nice.” 

Cecilia  threw  down  the  newspaper  as 
if  the  charge  had  been  directed  against 
her :  “  I’ve  always  been  1  nice  ’ — after — 
until  now ;  and  it  isn’t  fair.  It  isn’t  my 
turn.  If  I  ever  made  up  my  mind  to 
anything  ...” 

I  am  afraid  this  maker  of  literature 
wrote  not  even  Pater’s  allowance  on  this 
rainy  day.  She  darned  stockings,  stared 
through  the  window  at  the  sodden  and 
drooping  daffodils,  pecked  macaroni  and 
cheese  for  luncheon,  began  a  letter  and 
balked  at  the  announcement  of  her  pros¬ 
pective  single  state,  flew  into  a  temper 
because  the  fishmonger  had  forgotten  to 
call  and  Mrs.  Slingsby  must  therefore 
plod  in  mackintosh  and  goloshes  to  the 
village  for  the  needments  of  life,  and 
finally  sat  down  at  the  piano  in  an  empty 
house.  If  she  had  only  had  some  tech¬ 
nique,  she  might  have  astonished  the 
world.  She  wailed  and  flitted  through 
the  whole  ten  of  Gade’s  “  Aquarellen,” 
began  “  Si  j’^tais  oiseau,”  which  evoked 
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tears  for  some  obscure  cause  and  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion ;  mooned  very 
badly  through  two  of  Chopin’s  most 
sentimental  nocturnes ;  stormed  at  the 
“  Sonata  Pathe'tique,”  and  even  made  a 
bold  but  short-lived  plunge  at  the  “  Ap- 
passionata,”  and  called  forth  frightful 
sounds  in  a  vain  attempt  at  Schumann’s 
“  Grillen.”  But  this  last  defeat  of  her 
fingers  was  too  much  for  overwrought 
nerves.  She  flung  herself  on  the  settle 
under  the  window  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushions,  of  course,  as  women  do. 

For  a  while  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
big  room  save  the  gentle  hissing  and 
singing  of  a  fresh  wet  log.  Then  there 
crept  into  Cecilia’s  consciousness  the 
perception  of  a  faint,  timorous  knocking, 
low  and  continuous,  but  so  dim  and  far 
away  that  she  could  not  be  sure  whether 
she  heard  it  or  not — the  very  ghost  of  a 
tapping. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  world  more 
unlike  Robert’s  knock,  yet  she  sat  up 
and  drew  in  her  breath,  wondering  what 
she  should  do. 

The  sound  was  lost  in  the  hum  of  the 
fire  and  a  sudden  swish  of  rain  against 
the  lattice,  and  Cecilia  lay  down  with  a 
sigh. 

Again  I  This  time  it  was  clear — no 
longer  faint  and  pleading,  uncertain  of 
itself,  imploring  mercy ;  but  steady,  in¬ 
sistent,  almost  threatening.  It  might  be 
Robert  .  .  .  and  was  the  door  locked  ? 

.  .  .  and  would  he,  unanswered,  walk 
in  ?  .  .  .  and  what  in  the  wide  world 
should  she  do  ? 

She  crept  noiselessly  to  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  passage,  so  into  the 
square  hall,  and  was  for  flight  upstairs ; 
but  even  as  she  set  foot  on  the  lowest 
step  it  came  again,  angry,  imperious — 
the  knock  of  one  who  had  lost  all 
patience  and  was  in  a  white  heat  of 
wrath.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now ;  it  was  Robert.  And  she  would 
not  open  .  .  .  not  for  any  conceivable 
reward  in  earth  or  heaven  would  she 
open.  .  .  .  She  stole  across  the  tiles  to 
the  table  where  the  candlesticks  stood, 
and  then  her  inadvertent  hand  made  a 
faint  clink  of  brass,  which  threw  her  into 
a  panic. 

Immediately  followed  the  sound  of 
feet  on  the  stones  outside — retreating 


footsteps.  She  ran  to  the  great  door ;  it 
was  barred  and  bolted,  after  all.  She 
need  not  have  feared. 

“  Rab  1”  She  did  not  know  that  she 
had  spoken,  did  not  know  what  she  did  ; 
but  the  door  was  open,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  three  distinct  impressions : 
that  the  porch  was  empty,  that  a  bundle 
of  shawls  lay  at  her  feet,  and  that  an 
odd-looking  woman  was  just  disappear¬ 
ing  through  the  gate.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  and  the  woman  was  gone,  but  left  a 
distinct  memory  of  a  red  and  black  plaid 
shawl,  of  a  sodden  black  hat  with  an 
uncurled  ostrich  feather  dangling  over  a 
loose  sausage  of  hair,  and  of  twinkling 
pendent  gold  earrings.  Then,  with  a 
thrill,  Cecilia  remembered  that  the  rusty 
hinge  had  not  creaked  as  usual. 

She  ran  headlong  into  the  rain,  flung 
open  the  garden  gate,  which  fell  back 
with  its  most  vicious  squeak,  so  across 
the  grass-plot  to  the  wide  gate  in  the  outer 
hedge  along  the  road.  She  looked  up 
the  curve  that  passed  the  clump  of 
Scotch  firs  and  climbed  the  great  blue 
hill ;  she  looked  along  the  meandering 
way  that  ran  down  the  valley  to  the 
village.  No  human  figure  was  visible. 

With  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  gave  a  long 
shrill  Co-ee. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  robin, 
who  sat  down  on  the  hedge,  cocked  his 
right  eye  at  her,  and  broke  into  bird 
laughter. 

Again  she  co-eed  more  sharply,  more 
strongly ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in 
the  far  distance  the  sound  was  tossed 
back  at  her  in  her  very  tones.  It  might 
have  been  an  echo  from  the  hill. 

A  third  time  she  cried,  with  all  her 
strength  ;  and  this  time  the  answer  was 
close  at  hand — a  muffled  wail  from  her 
own  porch. 

She  knew  by  instinct  what  it  was; 
and  tramped  grimly  back  through  the 
rain,  with  the  mental  comment  that  she 
had  heard  of  its  raining  cats  and  dogs, 
but  babies  ... 

It  really  was  a  disgusting  little  object. 
She  was  loth  to  touch  it.  But  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  half  smothered  beneath  its 
filthy  covering,  and  she  forced  herself  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Its  wetness  drew 
from  her  a  little  cry ;  and,  with  due  con- 
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sideration  for  the  white,  lace-bordered 
linen  cuffs  that  she  affected  with 
her  Henrietta-Maria  house  dresses,  she 
picked  up  the  morsel  and  carried  it  into 
the  dining-room.  Then,  mindful  of  her 
furniture,  she  laid  it  gently  on  the  warm 
bricks  in  the  chimney-comer,  where  it 
began  simultaneously  to  steam  and  to 
struggle  as  she  knelt  to  unroll  it  from  its 
rags. 

“  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  stop  here 
for  the  present,”  she  thought,  with  a 
savage  glance  at  the  rain,  “  so  I  may  as 
well  try  to  wash  it,  if  I  can.  But  I 
don’t  believe  it  will  ever  come  clean — 
ugh  1” 

She  took  off  her  charming  cuffs,  and 
rolled  her  sleeves  to  the  elbow ;  then, 
perceiving  that  the  infant  was  seized 
with  a  longing  to  devour  its  own  fist,  but 
could  not  find  its  mouth  for  the  wrap¬ 
pings  that  lay  between,  she  removed 
several  layers  and  assisted  the  process. 
After  this  she  gathered  up  with  the 
tongs  the  cast-off  garments  and  carried 
them  out  to  the  kitchen  and  choked  up 
the  stove  with  them.  But  presently, 
when  she  had  found  a  big  apron  of 
Mrs.  Slingsby’s,- a  basin  and  soap, 
sponge  and  towel,  and  had  poured 
boiling  water  from  the  kettle  swinging 
on  the  crane,  and  had  tempered  it  care¬ 
fully  to  her  bare  arm,  she  found  to  her 
own  amazement  that  she  knew  exactly 
how  to  wash  that  child.  Even  more, 
as  she  gently  but  insistently  removed 
layer  after  layer  and  crust  after  crust, 
she  was  increasingly  conscious  first  of 
pride  in  her  own  skill,  then  of  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  transformation,  wonder  at 
the  discovery  that  it  was  a  plump  and 
healthy  and  pretty  child,  and  then  a 
queer,  new,  inexplicable  emotion  as  if 
the  heart  had  got  out  of  bounds  and 
were  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
laving  with  warm  water. 

It  was  not  a  quiet  baby.  It  acted 
as  if  it  had  never  seen  water  before, 
squirming  and  wriggling  and  twisting 
and  holding  its  breath  and  screwing  up 
its  eyes  and  using  every  mortal  device, 
except  plain  howling,  that  a  baby  could 
think  of,  to  escape  the  new  process. 

But  when  Cecilia  grew  bold  and  set 
it  bodily  in  the  basin,  with  one  hand 
supporting  its  head  against  her  arm,  and 


with  the  other  laving  it  from  neck  to 
toes,  it  lost  all  fear  and  began  to  crow 
and  chuckle.  At  this  point  there  came 
a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  bricks  out¬ 
side,  and  for  an  instant  the  infant  top¬ 
pled  on  the  brink  of  submersion  and 
gave  a  healthy  yell.  Then  Cecilia  re¬ 
covered  herself  and  Mrs.  Slingsby  came 
in,  with  uplifted  hands  :  “  In  the  name 
of  heaven,  what  have  we  here  ?” 

“  It’s  a  baby  I’m  washing,”  laughed 
Cecilia ;  and  while  the  housekeeper 
stared  and  her  mackintosh  dripped  on 
the  spotless  floor,  she  added,  “  A  found¬ 
ling  left  at  the  front  door,  and  I’m  going 
to  adopt  it.” 

“  Miss  Cecilia  1” 

“  I  mean,  I’m  going  to  advertise  it  in 
the  local  paper :  1  If  infant  left  on 

premises,  etc.,  etc.,  be  not  called  for 
within  ten  days,  it  will  be  sold  to  pay 
expenses.’  ” 

“  It’s  four  months  old  if  it’s  a  day,” 
announced  Mrs.  Slingsby,  as  one  who 
had  had  much  experience.  “  And  a 
boy  ” — her  wonder  grew.  “  And — a 
pretty  child  at  that” — her  amazement 
passed  bounds. 

“Yes,”  said  Cecilia.  “We  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  keep  it.  What 
mother  in  her  senses  would  give  it  up  ? 
Look  1  It’s  just  like  anybody’s  now, 
isn’t  it  ?  I  wish—”  She  wrapped  it  in 
the  soft  towel  and  cuddled  it  close. 
“  It’s  as  clean — as  clean.” 

But  Mrs.  Slingsby  had  been  intent 
upon  the  mystery.  “  It’s  them  gypsies, 
that’s  what  it  is.  A  van  passed  me  close 
by  the  village.  I  didn’t  see  no  woman  ; 
but  there  were  two  men  and  a  boy. 
You  never  can  tell  what  them  gypsies 
will  be  up  to.  The  other  day,  when 
you  was  up  in  London,  miss,  a  man 
came  and  asked  for  a  loan  o’  hot  water 
to  make  some  tea  with.  I  gave  it  to 
him,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  back 
beggin’  for  milk,  giving  as  excuse  that 
he  had  a  bit  o’  tea  and  some  sugar. 
Well,  it  were  against  my  principles,  but 
I’m  a  weak  woman.  .  .  .  Before  I’d 
turned  round,  there  he  was  grinning  and 
insinuating  about  a  bite  o  bread.  I 
made  up  my  mind  then,  and  I  cut  it 
thick,  and  says  I,‘  Here  it  is,  my  man,  and 
here’s  a  hunk  o’  cheese  to  make  it  go 
'  down  tasty.  Now  you  go  away,  and 
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don’t  you  ever  show  your  face  here 
again,  or  send  any  o’  your  mates,  either,’ 
says  I.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Cecilia,  I 
hadn’t  filled  up  my  kettle  a  second  time 
when  in  he  popped  :  1  Please,  mum,  my 
missis  she  don’t  feel  very  well,  and 
could  you  make  it  a  taste  o’  butter  in¬ 
stead  o’  the  cheese  ?’  He  didn’t  return 
no  cheese,  though — not  he  ;  not  that  I 
would  ’a’  touched  it  with  a  pair  o’  tongs 
if  he  had.  That’s  gypsies  for  you.  And 
that’s  what  comes  o’  bein’  kind  to  them. 
Coinin’ and  palmin’ off  their  brats  .  . 

“  Do  you  know  ” — Cecilia  had  an  in¬ 
spiration — “  perhaps  they  stole  it,  and 
perhaps  people  are  on  their  track  and 
they  got  afraid  1” 

“  Maybe  so,  and  maybe  they  just 
wanted  to  board  it  out  a  week  or  two, 
free  of  charge.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised 
at  anything.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  ” — and  Cecilia  kissed 
the  tiny  lips  that  gurgled  up  at  her — 
“it’s  a  gypsy  child  at  all;  and  if  I  do 
adopt  it,  I  shall  call  it  Dieudotine .” 

“  Well,  it’s  foreign  enough,  I’m  sure,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Slingsby. 

“  Benoit  Dieudotine murmured  Ce¬ 
cilia  to  herself ;  and  to  Mrs.  Slingsby, 
“  And  that’s  only  ‘  Blessed  God-gift.’  ” 

“  Anyway,”  said  the  practical  woman, 
“  it  ought  to  have  a  few  clothes.  I 
don’t  see  a  rag.” 

“  I  burned  them  all,”  said  Cecilia. 

“  And  well  you  did,  Miss.  Them 
gypsies  .  .  .” 

“  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  kind 
of  garments  at  the  village  shop,”  mused 
Cecilia.  “  I’ll  just  roll  it  up  in  this 
blanket,  and  run  down  and  see  .  .  .” 

“  Miss  Cecilia  ” — Mrs.  Slingsby  had 
never  spoken  so  sternly — “  you’ll  do  no 
such  thing  1  Why,  there’d  be  a  scandal 
over  the  county  by  to-morrow  morning ; 
and  we  couldn’t  never  get  rid  of  thai 
impression.  No,  I  must  go  myself.” 

Cecilia  waved  her  away,  only  too 
pleased  to  be  left  with  her  new  play¬ 
thing.  Nor  was  she  less  happy  when 
the  plaything  uttered  a  shrill  and  pro¬ 
longed  demand  for  food.  Milk  she  had, 
but  no  apparatus.  She  tried  a  spoon 
with  lamentable  results  ;  then,  with  one 
of  her  swift  inspirations,  she  routed  out 
of  her  desk  a  new  fountain-pen  filler, 
and  had  marvelous  success,  soon  ac¬ 


quiring  a  delicate  knack  of  squirting  in 
the  nutriment  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  little  mouth  opened  to  begin  a  fresh 
howl. 

Dieudonnd,  feeling  good-natured  after 
his  dinner,  began  to  talk,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  a  little  upward  gurgle  of 
milk.  Speech  struggled  forth  from  him 
at  every  point,  from  his  kicking  arms 
and  legs,  his  creased  forehead ;  and 
found  expression  in  a  dove-like  a-a-a-a — 
m-m-tn — a-a-a-  m-m-tn-,  which  in  its  varied 
intonations  Cecilia  understood  perfectly. 
She  knew  that  he  was  giving  his  brief 
history  of  past  discomfort  and  present 
joy.  As  she  crooned  a  lullaby  to  him  in 
the  firelight  until  his  eyelids  drooped 
more  and  more  heavily,  and  at  last  did 
not  lift  again,  perhaps  she  dozed  herself, 
for  she  had  a  curious  sense  of  vision : 
herself  passing  through  an  endless  series 
of  rooms,  each  with  its  door  that  she 
unlocked  and  locked  behind  her,  passing 
swiftly  on  to  the  next,  until  she  became 
aware  of  a  dull  sound  that  increased  as 
she  unlocked  and  locked ;  and  she  hur¬ 
ried,  knowing  that  at  the  last  door  some 
one  was  impatiently  knocking.  At  this 
last  door  she  fumbled  and  blundered 
and  all  but  cried  out;  but  finally  she 
came  forth  into  the  open  air  .  .  .  and 
there,  on  a  terrace,  stood  Rab  .  .  .  and 
the  whole  sunny  plain  of  the  world  lay 
at  their  feet.  .  .  . 

She  woke  with  a  start  to  find  Mrs. 
Slingsby  again  standing  in  the  firelit 
room.  Then  the  two  women  made  up  a 
bed  with  the  silk  cushions  on  the  settle, 
and  when  Cecilia  had  tucked  in  and 
cuddled  and  softly  kissed  her  sleeping 
charge,  they  bent  their  heads  together  in 
raptures  over  the  housekeeper’s  pur¬ 
chases. 

But  presently  Mrs.  Slingsby  arose  with 
the  observation  that  her  young  lady  had 
not  had  tea,  and  that  she  pitied  from  her 
heart,  she  did,  all  who  were  out  in  this 
weather.  .  .  .  Then  she  bestirred  herself 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Cecilia  dropped  on 
her  knees  by  the  settle  in  an  idolatry  that 
had  never  touched  her  spirit  before. 

And  it  is  curious  to  relate  that  at 
every  sudden  rattle  of  the  windows  she 
lifted  her  face  as  if  startled  or  expectant. 
And  when  Mrs.  Slingsby  brought  in  the 
lamp,  that  good  woman  found  her  weep- 
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ing  softly,  with  her  forehead  against  the 
baby’s  hand. 

She  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  brushed 
away  the  tears  quite  openly  as  she  stam¬ 
mered,  “  Don’t — don’t  mind  me — Mrs. 
Slingsby.  I  have  just  remembered.  I 
must  go  to  the  village  and  send  a  tele¬ 
gram.” 

“  What  ?”  cried  the  martyr,  “  again  ?” 

“  No.  I’m  going  myself — ” 

“  In  the  dark  and  the  rain,  miss  ? 
Write  out  your  telegram.” 

She  departed  majestic  to  fetch  her 
goloshes,  and  Cecilia  wrote  meekly : 
“  Burn  the  letter,  Rab;  come  to-morrow.” 

Some  few  moments  after  the  third  de¬ 
parture  of  Mrs.  Slingsby  the  baby  awoke 
and  manifested  a  desire,  not  for  food, 
but  for  entertainment.  This  Cecilia  pro¬ 
posed  to  furnish  by  tricking  him  out,  if 
she  could  manage  it,  in  his  new  attire. 
She  drew  the  screen  close,  and,  after 
due  consideration  of  probable  order,  had 
swaddled  him  correctly  enough,  and  had 
come  to  the  point  of  drawing  a  knitted 
shirt  over  his  recalcitrant  arms,  when  a 
gust  of  cold  air  shook  the  screen. 

Cecilia’s  song  stopped.  “  Oh,  do, 
Mrs.  Slingsby,  shut  the  door.  You  have 
been  quick.” 

The  door  was  shut,  but  there  was  no 
answer ;  and  the  task  of  the  shirt  was 
safely  accomplished,  even  to  the  tying  of 
the  tassels  ;  then  Cecilia,  feeling  another 
presence,  glanced  up  and  perceived 
Robert  looking  down  at  the  two  of 
them. 

“  Oh  1”  she  cried,  and  caught  the 
small  gypsy  close  as  if  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  “  You  got  my  letter  ?” 

“  At  three-thirty,”  said  Robert.  “  I 
was  away  in  court  all  morning.  And  I 
came  down  by  the  three-fifty.” 

“  Oh  1”  said  Cecilia  ;  and  then,  press- 
ingly,  “  I  must  dress  this  baby.” 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  that,  but 
stood  still  looking  down  ;  and  she,  in  a 
hasty  glance,  perceived  the  glisten  of 
water  on  his  mackintosh  and  on  the  cap 
that  he  had  tossed  on  the  table. 

“  You  are  wet  ?”  she  cried. 

“  Never  mind.  Go  on.” 

But  she  wrapped  the  baby  in  her 
apron,  and,  asking  no  leave,  conveyed 
the  two  of  them  into  his  arms. 

“  This  is  a  strange  thing,”  said  he, 
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holding  them  close  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  ward  off  his  wet  coat. 

“  You  didn’t  get  my  telegram  ?”  she 
sobbed. 

“  I  met  Mrs.  Slingsby  on  the  way.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?” 

11  In  the  kitchen,  I  should  think,  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  saved  the  walk.  Well  ?” 

She  was  silent. 

“  I  didn’t  expect  this  welcome.” 

“  I  forbade  your  knocking,”  she  began, 
not  in  anger,  but  rather  as  one  who 
expects  an  explanation. 

“  I  didn’t  knock,”  said  he.  “  I  heard 
you  singing,  and  I  walked  in.” 

“  And  if  it  had  been  locked  ?” 

“  I  should  have  battered  it  down,”  said 
he,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  “  if 
I  had  been  put  to  it.” 

She  withdrew  and  returned  to  the 
dressing  of  Dieudonn^. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  he,  mildly,  assum¬ 
ing  permission  to  remove  his  wet  coat, 
“  my  surprise  at  the  scene  is — is  nat¬ 
ural  ?” 

“  I  know  I’ve  got  to  explain,”  she 
confessed.  “  I’m  only  putting  off  the 
evil  moment.  Did  you  drive  up  ?” 

“  Yes.  The  trap  will  call  for  me  at 
nine.  I’ve  invited  myself  to  dinner.” 

“  She  looked  at  him  with  a  flash  of 
her  old  self.  “  You  assumed  that  we 
should  make  it  up,  then  ?” 

“  Of  course,”  was  in  his  eyes  ;  but  he 
was  a  wise  man  and  held  his  peace  for 
a  moment,  then  said,  “  I  assumed  the 
dinner,  perhaps.  But  I  have  come  a 
long  way,  and  you  are  usually  hospita¬ 
ble.” 

She  finished  the  last  button  of  the 
uppermost  gannent.  “  Dieudonnd,  tell 
him  it  was  just  a  miracle  saved  him,  or 
he  would  have  been — ” 

“  Damned  forever  ?  Well,  I  counted 
on  the  miracle,  though  how  it  takes  the 
form  of  this — this  personage — I  fail  to 
see.” 

“  No,  you  wouldn’t.  You’re  too  stupid 
and  prosaic.  .  . 

He  looked  pleased.  “  Come,  now, 
we’re  getting  on  a  bit.” 

“  Oh,  you’re  just  waiting  there,  patient 
as  a  snake  with  a  bird.  You  shall  have 
your  dry  facts.” 

When  she  had  finished  her  account, 
he  stooped  and  cut  off  a  price-mark  that 
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she  had  forgotten  to  remove  from  the 
baby’s  sleeve.  “  Thanks  for  your  assist¬ 
ance,  Dieudonnd.  But  I  should  have 
managed  without  you,  anyway.” 

“  No,”  she  insisted. 


He  smiled. 

“  It  was  a  miracle.” 

Still  he  said  nothing. 

“  It  was  the  knocking  at  the  .  .  .  Ah, 
Rab  1” 


Summer  Vesper  Sermons 

X _ Waiting  by  Working1 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THIS  man  had  been  long  waiting 
for  a  chance.  Christ  told  him 
to  make  his  own  chance.  He 
had  been  waiting  to  be  helped.  Christ 
told  him  to  help  himself.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  might  not  really  have 
wished  to  be  healed ;  that  his  paralysis 
was  his  stock  in  trade  as  a  beggar  ;  that 
he  only  thought  that  he  wished  to  be 
healed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  did 
not  will  to  be  healed  ;  that  discourage¬ 
ment  had  unnerved  him  ;  that  his  will  as 
well  as  his  limbs  were  paralyzed.  Christ 
questioned  the  genuineness  of  his  wish, 
evoked  and  awakened  his  will,  and,  lo  1 
in  the  effort  put  forth  to  rise  and  walk 
came  the  power. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  who  do  not 
wish,  but  only  think  they  wish  ;  who  do 
not  will,  but  wait  for  some  other  will  to 
act  for  them — and  it  never  does.  These 
men  lie  idle  waiting  for  the  tide  that,  taken 
at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  But  the 
tides  of  life  are  not  made  by  the  moon  ; 
we  make  our  own  tides.  Strike  when 
the  iron  is  hot  is  a  good  motto  ;  make  it 
hot  by  striking  is  a  better  one.  At  least 
we  must  put  the  iron  in  the  furnace  and 
work  the  bellows.  In  every  village  are 
Micawbers  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up ;  success  comes  to  him  who  turns 
things  upby  his  own  spade.  When  we  pray 
for  bread,  God  gives  us  a  fruitful  soil 
and  bids  us  cultivate  wheat  for  ourselves. 

1  John  v.  1-9.  The  explanation  in  verse  4,  that  an 
angel  troubled  the  water,  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative.  It  was  added  later  by  some  scribe,  is  wanting 
in  the  best  manuscripts,  and  is  omitted  by  the  re¬ 
visers  from  the  Revised  Version.  “  That  God  would 
thus  miraculously  interpose  to  throw  down  from  time 
to  time  a  boon  among  a  company  of  cripples,  to  be 
seized  by  the  most  forward,  selfish,  and  eager,  leaving 
the  most  helpless  and  miserable  to  be  overwhelmed 
again  and  again  with  bitter  disappointment,  is  a  sup¬ 
position  not  admissible.”  So  said  my  father  in  the 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament”  published  in  1842  by 
him  and  his  brother.— L.  A. 


This  is  as  true  in  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  realm  as  in  the  material.  The 
great  moral  reforms  are  started  by  men, 
not  by  angels  coming  down  to  trouble 
the  water.  Europe  waited  for  a  Luther, 
England  for  a  Cromwell,  America  for  a 
Garrison,  a  Beecher,  a  Lincoln.  When 
Luther,  Cromwell,  Garrison,  Beecher, 
Lincoln,  were  ready  to  act,  God  was  ready 
to  act  with  them.  Steam  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  Watt  and  Stevenson,  electricity 
for  Morse  and  Edison.  Moses  at  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  said  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple,  “  Stand  still,  and  ye  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord.”  Jehovah  re¬ 
plied,  “  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  go  forward.”  This  is  always  his 
answer  to  our  prayer:  Go  forward. 
Salvation  comes  not  to  those  that  halt, 
but  to  those  that  march. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  were  a  Christian? 
Do  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  that  pride  ? 
that  temper  ?  that  self-indulgent  appetite? 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?  If  so,  do  not  wait. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait.  Act.  Do  the 
duty  that  will  humiliate  your  pride.  Go 
with  some  kindly  service  to  the  enemy 
who  has  wronged  you.  You  cannot? 
Yes,  you  can.  The  power  will  come  with 
the  endeavor.  It  is  only  your  will  that 
is  paralyzed.  Man  wills  ;  God  empowers; 
but  he  empowers  only  those  that  will. 
The  broadest  invitation  in  the  Scripture 
emphasizes  this  truth  :  “  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.” 
It  is  free ;  but  he  must  will  to  take  it. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  made  whole  ?  Rise 
and  walk ;  the  strength  will  come  with 
the  resolve  to  put  it  forth. 

Faith  is  not  waiting  for  God  ;  we  never 
need  wait  for  God.  Faith  is  obedience  ; 
it  is  taking  God  at  his  word  ;  it  is  believ- 
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ing  that  he  will  do  his  part  whenever  we 
do  ours  ;  it  is  to  go  forward,  that  we  may 
see  our  salvation ;  it  is  to  rise  and 
walk,  that  we  may  be  healed.  Does  not 
the  prophet  say,  “  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ”  ? 
Yes.  But  waiting  for  God  and  waiting 
upon  God  are  not  the  same.  If  to-morrow 
morning,  when  you  come  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  you  find  the  table  set,  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  stove,  the  meal  cooked,  and 
the  food  upon  the  table,  the  maid  has 

Death  in 

By  James 

THE  destructive  work  of  lightning 
in  recent  storms,  as  at  Coney 
Island,  where  a  bolt  hitting  a 
flagstaff  killed  five  bathers  near  by,  has 
started  discussion  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
lightning-rods — a  fact  which  carries  a 
moral.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  “  the 
lightning-rod  man  ”  was  as  often  met 
with  as  the  traveling  circus.  Before 
many  years  he  had  become  as  rare  as 
the  dodo,  without  having  persuaded  any 
considerable  moiety  of  those  exposed 
to  sudden  death  to  adopt  his  special 
form  of  life  insurance.  His  disappear¬ 
ance  was  at  least  in  part  explicable,  and 
was  also  fully  justifiable,  by  the  incom¬ 
petence  in  which  he  equaled  the  medical 
quack,  as  the  salesman  of  a  protector 
which  could  not  protect.  The  present 
writer,  inspecting  the  rod  set  up  by  one 
of  this  tribe,  found  that  instead  of  being 
“  grounded  ”  by  extension  into  moist 
earth  five  feet  below  the  surface,  it  ex¬ 
tended  but  six  inches  below.  A  house 
similarly  “  protected  ”  was  struck,  but 
the  conductor  failed  to  carry  off  the  bolt 
harmlessly.  A  few  such  cases  suffice  to 
cause  distrust  equally  wide  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Forwhile  a  rod  that  cannot  carry  off 
the  stroke  which  it  attracts  is  worse  than 
none  at  all,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
good  conductors  have  proved  their  effi¬ 
ciency  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 

The  Washington  Monument  is  the  sort 
of  mark  that  the  thunder-cloud  loves  to 
shoot  at.  It  is  hit  several  times  every 
year,  but  in  every  case  the  bolt  is  carried 
harmless  into  earth.  As  a  typical  proof 


waited  upon  you.  If  nothing  is  done,  if 
the  table  is  not  set,  nor  the  fire  started 
in  the  stove,  she  has  waited  for  you.  It 
is  when  we  enter  God’s  service,  do  his 
work,  follow  his  directions,  act  our  part 
in  the  world’s  history  as  he  assigns  it  to 
us,  that  we  wait  upon  God ;  and  marvel¬ 
ously  do  we  then  find  our  strength 
renewed  and  increased.  To  wait  for 
God  is  not  faith.  To  do  the  little  we 
can  do  and  leave  the  rest  to  God — that 
is  faith. 


the  Cloud 

M.  Whiton 

of  the  security  thus  to  be  obtained  Dr. 
White,  in  his  “  Warfare  of  Science,” 
mentions  the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice.  From  1388  to  1766  seven  in¬ 
stances  are  recorded  in  which  it  was 
seriously  damaged  by  lightning,  but 
“  fourteen  years  after  Franklin’s  discov¬ 
ery  a  lightning-rod  was  placed  upon  it, 
and  it  has  never  been  struck  since.” 
Whether  such  facts  justify  the  recent 
statement,  attributed  to  so  eminent  a 
scientific  authority  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
that  for  absolute  immunity  no  conductor 
can  be  in  every  case  depended  on,  they 
abundantly  justify  the  belief  that  there 
is  at  least  as  much  prophylactic  efficiency 
in  a  properly  constructed  lightning-rod 
as  there  is  in  vaccination.  A  community 
that  prizes  the  latter  may  well  prize  the 
former. 

While  the  deaths  caused  by  lightning 
are  few — but  five  in  a  million,  and  some 
of  these  preventable  by  proper  caution — 
the  path  of  a  severe  electric  storm  across 
the  country  is  often  blazed,  literally  so, 
by  scores  of  burning  barns,  as  well  as  by 
other  sorts  of  havoc.  One’s  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  is  tempered  with  re¬ 
proach  for  the  “contributory  negligence  ” 
which  in  so  many  other  instances  dis¬ 
credits  the  popular  boast  of  modern 
enlightenment.  Some  part  of  this  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  an  unbalanced 
trust  in  Providence,  like  that  of  the 
child  who,  when  the  present  writer  had 
explained  the  design  of  the  lightning-rod 
that  came  down  beside  the  door  of  the 
Sunday-school,  exclaimed,  “  Why  ?  God 
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wouldn’t  let  his  own  house  be  hit!” 
Part  of  it,  however,  must  be  charged  to 
the  charlatan,  whose  trading  on  popular 
ignorance  and  credulity  has  brought 
science  into  disrepute.  What  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  is  to  the  wheat-fields,  lessening 
their  average  yield,  it  is  said,  some  forty 


million  bushels  annually,  that  the  char¬ 
latan  is  to  higher  interests.  Education, 
politics,  religion,  all  experience  his  blight¬ 
ing  influence;  He  is  the  ubiquitous 
pest  of  school  and  State  and  church, 
daily  illustrating  the  ancient  adage, 
“  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.” 


Some  Recent  American  Histories' 


THE  student  of  American  history 
cannot  complain  that  the  pub- 
lishing  season  of  1904—05  has 
passed  without  leaving  any  significant 
accessions  to  the  literature  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  indicate  a  season 
that  has  been  more  prolific  in  this  respect. 
In  addition  to  a  varied  and  extensive 
output  of  monographs  dealing  with  de¬ 
tached  phases,  the  closing  months  of 
the  past  and  the  opening  months  of  the 
present  year  witnessed  the  origination 
of  four  of  the  most  ambitious  undertak¬ 
ings  entered  upon  by  American  histo¬ 
rians.  Each  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  ; 
each  strives  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  a 
way  that  will  appeal  to  specialist  and 
layman  alike  ;  and  each  is  of  the  “  mon¬ 
umental  ”  order,  requiring  from  ten  to 
nearly  thirty  volumes  for  its  completion. 
Naturally,  each  differs  from  the  others 
in  style,  method,  and  treatment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literary  workmanship  of  the 
respective  writers,  their  point  of  view, 
and  their  conception  of  the  proper  plan 
of  presentation.  In  some  regards  the 
differences  are  great,  yet  it  would  seem, 
judging  from  the  volumes  already  to 
hand,  that  three  of  the  four  may  be  justly 
designated  “  important.” 

For  comprehensiveness  and  breadth 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  place 
of  honor  must  be  awarded  to  the  serial 
production,  “The  American  Nation.” 
The  idea  of  this  work,  as  explained  in 

1  The  American  Nation.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  By  Albert 
B.  Hart.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

.1  Histor y  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People. 
Vol.  I.  By  Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  Burrows  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Cleveland. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  I.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Channing.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

The  United  States.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  William 
Estabrook  Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes. 
U.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 


the  editorial  introduction,  is  to  meet  the 
dual  need  for  “  an  intelligent  summarizing 
of  the  present  knowledge  of  American 
history  by  trained  specialists  ”  and  for 
“  a  complete  work,  written  in  untechnical 
style,  which  shall  serve  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  entertainment  of  the  general 
reader.”  In  the  belief  that  “  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  double  task  within  a  time 
short  enough  to  serve  its  purpose,  there 
is  but  one  possible  method,  the  co-oper¬ 
ative,”  the  editor,  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University,  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
more  than  a  score  of  well-known  schol¬ 
ars  to  contribute  of  their  special  learning 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  several  periods 
into  which  American  history  topically  as 
well  as  chronologically  falls.  Thus,  the 
subjects  of  the  six  volumes  already  pub¬ 
lished  are  “  The  European  Background 
of  American  History,”  “  The  Basis  of 
American  History,”  “  Spain  in  America,” 
“  England  in  America,”  “  Colonial  Self- 
Government,”  and  “  Provincial  America 
and  these  are  treated,  in  the  above  order, 
by  Professors  Edward  Potts  Cheney, 
Livingston  Farrand,  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne,  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  Charles 
McLean  Andrews,  and  Evarts  Boutell 
Greene,  each  of  whom  possesses  sound 
qualifications  for  the  successful  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  task.  In  every  case  the 
writer  is  expected  to  go  to  original 
sources  in  the  preparation  of  his  material 
and  to  have  had  “  previous  experience 
in  investigation  and  in  statement.”  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  work  projected  on  these  lines 
promises  a  survey  at  once  broad  and 
specific,  and  of  high  value  to  the  student 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  latest  word  of 
modern  research.  This  promise  Dr. 
Hart  and  his  co-laborers  may  safely 
claim  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  volumes 
just  enumerated. 
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In  the  first  volume,  as  is  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  its  title,  Professor  Cheney 
studies  those  characteristics  of  European 
civilization  which  most  markedly  affected 
American  exploration  and  colonization. 
Opening  with  an  account  of  mediaeval 
commerce  and  of  the  political  changes 
which,  practically  closing  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  time,  turned  men’s  thoughts 
to  the  possibility  of  oversea  discoveries, 
he  examines  in  turn  the  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries ;  the  system  of  char¬ 
tered  commercial  companies  which  in 
the  case  of  Holland,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  played  such  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  New  World  settle¬ 
ments;  and  the  political  and  social  con¬ 
sequences,  in  their  relation  to  America, 
of  the  Reformation,  the  religious  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
the  rise  of  Episcopacy  and  the  dissent¬ 
ing  sects  in  England.  The  volume  is 
then  brought  to  a  close  by  four  chapters 
discussing  in  careful  detail  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  conditions  in 
the  last-named  country.  Necessarily 
lacking  in  continuity,  this  initial  install¬ 
ment  nevertheless  serves  admirably  its 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  correct  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  proper  point  of  departure 
for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  charts,  as  it  were,  the  course 
of  colonial  evolution,  showing  clearly 
the  national  and  local  institutions  trans¬ 
planted  into  America  and  indicating  the 
causes  for  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  rival  peoples  engaged  in  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Further  light  is  shed  on  this  latter 
point  by  Professor  Farrand’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  which  deals  with  the  conditions 
confronting  the  newcomers.  The  gen¬ 
eral  physiography,  the  resources,  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  volume, 
wherein  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  inquiry  are  exhibited  lucidly 
and  briefly  and — especially  in  regard  to 
such  controverted  questions  as  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man  in  America  and  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  mound-builders — from  a 
cautiously  conservative  standpoint. 

With  the  third  volume  the  work 
reaches  that  event  which  is  usually  first 
to  engage  the  attention  of  historians — 


the  discovery  of  America.  To  this  and 
to  the  story  of  early  exploration  Professor 
Bourne  gives  no  fewer  than  twelve  chap¬ 
ters,  embracing  a  luminous  discussion 
of  the  many  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  modern  historical  criticism  began 
to  busy  itself  with  the  records  bearing 
on  Columbus  and  his  contemporary  voy¬ 
agers.  No  less  helpful  is  his  exposition 
of  the  aims,  structure,  operation,  and 
results  of  the  colonial  system  established 
by  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  Central  and  Soudi  America. 
To  many,  indeed  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  this  will  come  with  all  the 
interest  of  novelty.  It  has  so  long  been 
the  custom  for  writers  to  dwell  on  the 
sanguinary  trail  that  marked  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  on  the 
failures  of  Spain  as  contrasted  with  the 
successes  of  England  in  weaving  an  en¬ 
during  social  fabric,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  be  reminded  that  there  were  other 
and  much  pleasanter  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  occupation.  In  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  it 
is  here  contended  that  the  emphasis  laid 
on  Las  Casas’s  “  Brief  Relation  ”  by 
scholars  of  all  subsequent  generations 
has  obscured  our  vision  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  after  Spanish  sovereignty  had 
taken  root.  As  Professor  Bourne  puts 
the  case,  “  It  is  forgotten  that  his  [Las 
Casas’s]  book  was  the  product  of  a  fierce 
agitation,  or  that  it  was  written  before 
the  Spaniards  had  been  fifty  years  in  the 
New  World,  where  their  empire  lasted 
three  hundred  years.  Two  centuries  of 
philanthropic  legislation  has  been  thrown 
into  the  background  by  the  flaming 
words  which  first  gave  it  impulse.  Las 
Casas  was  the  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Indian' 
rights  ;  but  it  is  as  one-sided  to  depict 
the  Spanish  Indian  policy  primarily  from 
his  pages  as  it  would  be  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  negro  question 
exclusively  from  the  files  of  ‘  The  Lib¬ 
erator  or,  after  a  century  of  American 
rule  in  the  Philippines,  to  judge  it  solely 
from  the  anti-imperialistic  tracts  of  the 
last  few  years.”  In  fine,  the  writer’s 
investigations  go  to  show  the  existence, 
throughout  the  Spanish  settlements  gen¬ 
erally,  of  a  wider  degree  of  culture  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Not  only 
in  relation  to  the  natives,  but  in  the 
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encouragement  of  learning  and  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  towns  and  cities  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  bridges,  Professor 
Bourne  finds,  the  first  century  of  Spanish 
colonization  witnessed  larger  results  than 
did  the  first  century'  either  of  French  or 
of  English  colonization.  At  the  same 
time  he  does  not  lose  sight,  nor  does  he 
allow  the  student  to  overlook,  the  fatal 
defects  of  the  Spanish  system. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
system  is  told  in  the  next  three  volumes, 
which  bring  the  chronicle  to  the  eve  of 
the  struggle  that  preceded  the  War  for 
Independence.  Of  these  volumes  the 
first,  though  containing  less  than  either 
of  the  others  in  the  way  of  substantial 
additions  to  the  fund  of  available  knowl¬ 
edge,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  readable.  That  this  should  be  so 
is,  after  all,  not  surprising,  since  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler  falls  the  duty  of  recounting 
the  perennially  interesting  details  of  the 
struggles  of  our  forefathers  to  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  continent,  while  Pro¬ 
fessors  Andrews  and  Greene  of  necessity 
dwell  on  the  equally  important  but  more 
prosaic  facts  connected  with  the  govern¬ 
mental  and  institutional  development  of 
the  several  colonies.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
President  Tyler  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  early  history  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  his  treatment  of  the 
latter  being  characterized  by  a  decidedly 
iconoclastic  attitude  towards  its  Puritan 
administrators,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor  of  the  series,  “  are  further  relieved 
of  the  halo  which  generations  of  vener¬ 
ating  descendants  have  bestowed  upon 
them.”  In  the  process  of  disillusion¬ 
ment,  unfortunately,  the  writer  exposes 
himself  to  the  criticism  of  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  take  the  influence  of  time  and 
circumstance  into  account  in  estimating 
actions  and  policies.  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  and  notably  in  the  thorny  subject 
of  Maryland,  he  displays  a  ready  dis¬ 
cernment  and  an  irreproachable  calm¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  and  the  verdict  must 
be,  on  the  whole,  favorable..  Professor 
Andrews’s  volume,  which  follows,  is 
noteworthy  as  presenting  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  its  period  that  has  yet  come  to 
our  notice.  New  light  is  thrown  on 
such  important  events  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  charter  struggle,  the  English  con- 
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quest  of  New  Netherland,  the  founding 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  northern  provinces  into  one 
government  under  Andros,  whose  pic¬ 
ture,  by  the  way,  is  softened  by  touches 
invisible  in  that  commonly  accepted  as 
the  authoritative  portrait.  A  prominent 
feature  of  this,  as  of  the  last  of  the 
six  volumes,  is  the  presentation  of  the 
English  point  of  view  concerning  the 
tendencies  of  the  colonies  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  measures  taken  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  powers  of  the 
crown.  Indeed,  the  central  theme  of 
the  sixth  volume  is  stated  to  be  “  the 
essential  difficulty  of  reconciling  impe¬ 
rial  control  with  the  degree  of  local 
responsibility  which  had  to  be  accorded 
to  the  colonies,”  as  revealed  in  the 
happenings  of  the  fifty  years  1690-1740. 
This  period,  sometimes  termed  “  the 
forgotten  half-century,”  in  allusion  to  its 
hitherto  inadequate  treatment,  is  con¬ 
vincingly  developed  by  ProfessorGreene, 
who  has  overcome  the  obstacles  to  its 
successful  exposition  in  a  way  that  calls 
for  high  praise. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the 
first  six  volumes  of  “  The  American 
Nation  ”  meet  the  need  for  “an  intelli¬ 
gent  summarizing  of  the  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  history  by  trained 
specialists,”  and  that  they  may  be 
warmly  recommended  as  aids  to  exact 
and  comprehensive  study.  It  is  not  so 
certain,  however,  that,  viewed  as  a  whole 
instead  of  individually,  they  form  the 
ideal  “  complete  work,  written  in  untech- 
nical  style,  which  shall  serve  for  the 
instruction  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
general  reader.”  This  is  not  the  first 
attempt  at  a  history  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
such  a  work  tends  to  lack  philosophic 
unity  and  that  literary  distinction  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  the  treatment  of 
history,  and  to  become  encyclopeedic 
in  character,  disconnected,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  repetitions.  In  the  case  of  “  The 
American  Nation  ”  the  second  of  these 
objections  loses  much  of  its  force,  so 
ably  has  Dr.  Hart  discharged  his  duty 
of  linking  together  the  contributions  of 
his  colleagues.  But  the  first  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  advanced.  It  is,  in  fact,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  how  it  could  be  over- 
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come  without  the  exercise  on  the  editor’s 
part  of  more  than  editorial  functions. 
Where  so  many  minds  engage,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  secure  either 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  or  the 
sustained  interest  of  a  flowing  and  vivid 
narrative.  Precisely  here  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation,”  like  its  predecessors,  is 
wanting,  and  it  is  as  a  helpful  work  of 
reference  rather  than  as  a  “  popular  ” 
history,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  it  will  deservedly  win  a  place 
on  the  library  shelves. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  popular 
history  is  Dr.  Avery’s  “  A  History  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People.”  This  is 
a  work  which  has  been  awaited  with  not 
a  little  curiosity.  It  was  known  that 
with  it  the  author  would  make  his  ddbut 
as  a  historian,  and  that  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  its  preparation  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Examination 
of  the  first  volume  discloses  that  he  has 
used  the  time  to  good  purpose.  He  has 
not,  as  have  the  writers  of  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation,”  made  a  point  of  going  to 
original  sources,  but  he  has  been  judi¬ 
cious  in  his  choice  of  authorities,  has  been 
scrupulous  in  verification,  and  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  advice  and  active  assistance 
of  many  specialists,  who.  by  checking  off 
the  facts  in  the  light  of  modern  research, 
have  enabled  him  to  place  himself  abreast 
of  the  ripest  scholarship.  He  is,  then, 
accurate.  He  is  also  the  possessor  of  a 
very  agreeable  style.  It  is  not,  as  his 
publishers  would  seem  to  imply  in  their 
prospectus,  equal  to  that  of  Ruskin  or 
Froude  or  Hawthorne,  but  it  is  pictur¬ 
esque,  vigorous,  and  flexible.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  style  which,  appealing  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  engages  the  interest  and  stirs 
the  thought.  The  tone,  too,  is  such  as 
to  carry  conviction,  being  eminently  just 
and  imbued  with  a  determination  to 
place  frankly  before  the  reader  all  sides 
of  the  many  questions  still  eluding  in¬ 
quiry.  There  is,  however,  one  fault  of 
an  extremely  serious  character,  in  that  it 
indicates  deficiency  in  philosophic  grasp. 
In  the  volume  before  us  this  fault  betrays 
itself  most  strikingly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  circumstances  conditioning  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  America. 
No  fewer  than  six  chapters  are  allotted 
to  Columbus  and  his  several  voyages, 


while  “  The  European  Background  of 
American  History,”  as  Professor  Cheney 
has  well  described  it,  receives  scant 
attention.  It  may  be  that  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  volume  Dr.  Avery  will  make  amends 
for  this  neglect  and  allow  the  student  to 
obtain  what  he  certainly  misses  here — a 
clear  view  of  the  influence  exerted  on 
the  early  history  of  the  New  World  by 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Old. 

A  few  words  as  to  contents :  After 
two  chapters  largely  occupied  with  a 
statement  and  comparison  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  theories  regarding  the  knotty 
problems  that  center  about  the  pre¬ 
historic  Americans,  Dr.  Avery  propounds 
and  scrutinizes  the  various  post-Colum¬ 
bian  claims  of  ante-Columbian  discover}', 
from  the  shadowy  rumors  of  Phoenician 
and  Greek  adventurings  to  the  more 
tangible  reports  of  the  visits  of  the 
Norsemen.  Thence  he  approaches  the 
period  of  Columbus  through  two  chap¬ 
ters  detailing  early  geographical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  work  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  and  his  navigators.  To  Colum¬ 
bus,  as  has  been  said,  six  chapters  are 
given,  and  these  constitute  one  of  the 
most  graphic  and  searching  accounts 
of  the  great  Genoese  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  the  Cor- 
tereals,  Vespucius,  and  Magellan,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  long  line  of 
Spanish  pioneers,  from  Las  Casas, 
Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Cortes,  to 
De  Soto  and  Coronado,  are  also  vividly 
depicted,  although  it  is  noticeable  that 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  exploring  expeditions  is 
not  always  afforded.  Dr.  Avery  then 
turns  his  attention  to  the  Canadian  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Cartier,  to  the  ineffectual 
attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  establish 
settlements  in  Florida,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish, 
Gilbert,  and  Raleigh  ;  closing,  curiously 
enough,  with  a  monographic  chapter  on 
“  The  Indians  of  North  America,”  a 
splendidly  condensed  study  of  their 
origin,  customs,  religion,  etc.,  but  a 
study  which  should  logically  have  found 
place  immediately  after  the  discussion 
of  “The  Neolithic  Americans.” 

Unlike  Dr.  Avery  and  the  writers  of 
“  The  American  Nation,”  Professor  Chan- 
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ning  develops  the  initial  volume  of  his 
“  A  History  of  the  United  States  ’’some¬ 
what  closely  along  traditional  lines,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  brief  analysis  of  what  is 
known  concerning  the  voyages  of  the 
Norsemen,  summarizing  salient  events 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  with  the  explorations  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  and  then 
narrating,  in  successive  chapters,  the 
founding  of  the  English  colonies  and 
their  history  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  To  put  it  otherwise, 
Professor  Channing  essays  to  cover  in  a 
single  volume  the  epochs  to  which  Pro¬ 
fessors  Cheney,  Bourne,  and  Tyler  devote 
three  volumes.  But  if  the  treatment  is 
both  less  complete  and  in  some  respects 
— e.  g.,  the  discussion  of  European  con¬ 
ditions,  of  the  Cabot  controversy,  of  the 
demarcation  line  of  Alexander  VI.,  of 
the  religious  troubles  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  and  of  the  administration 
of  New  Netherland — less  satisfactory, 
the  book  is  of  no  uncertain  usefulness. 
Its  plan,  aim,  and  spirit  are  made  plain 
in  the  preliminary  statement  that  “  in 
treating  the  subject,  the  word  ‘  history  ’ 
is  understood  in  its  larger  sense  as 
denoting  not  merely  the  annals  of  the 
past,  but  as  describing  the  development 
of  the  American  people  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  colonizing  enterprises  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  growth  of  the 
Nation  will,  therefore,  be  treated  as  one 
continuous  development  from  the  politi¬ 
cal,  military,  institutional,  industrial,  and 
social  points  of  view.  .  .  .  The  guiding 
idea  in  the  present  work  is  to  view  the 
subject  as  the  record  of  an  evolution, 
and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  nation 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  rather  than  from  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  other  words,  I  have  tried  to 
see  in  the  annals  of  the  past  the  story  of 
living  forces  always  struggling  onward 
and  upward  toward  that  which  is  better 
and  higher  in  human  conception.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  justice  can  be  done 
to  the  memories  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  have  left  for  us  a  splendid 
heritage.  They  treated  the  problems 
which  arose  in  their  time  by  the  light  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  To  esti¬ 


mate  them  by  the  conditions  and  ideas 
of  the  present  day  is  to  give  a  false  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  reader  and  the  student.”  It 
is  in  this  constant  striving  to  grasp  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  to  assist  to 
a  better  understanding  of  movements 
and  events  as  they  appeared  to  those 
participating  in  them  that  the  special 
significance  of  Professor  Channing’s 
work  lies.  One  result  of  his  researches 
— which  include  the  delving  through 
original  records  as  well  as  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  secondary  authorities — is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  much  more  sympathetic,  and  we 
must  believe  more  just,  picture  of  the 
fathers  of  New  England  than  that  painted 
by  President  Tyler.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  errs 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  intensifying 
the  “  halo  ”  of  which  the  author  of  “  Eng¬ 
land  in  America  ”  has  so  diligently  en¬ 
deavored  to  relieve  them.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  treatment  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  stands  that  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland,  and  more  particularly  of 
“  The  Misrule  of  Peter  Stuvyesant.”  No 
overweening  desire  for  fair  play  is  in 
evidence  here.  Happily,  such  lapses 
are  exceptional. 

To  Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Hewes’s 
“The  United  States”  a  less  cordial 
reception  must  be  extended.  Not  only 
does  it  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
three  foregoing  histories,  but  it  is  defect¬ 
ive  in  almost  every  essential.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  blemishes  apparent  in 
the  first  volume,  and  to  some  of  which 
we  drew  attention  in  our  brief  notice  of 
a  few  months  ago,  would  be  remedied 
as  the  work  progressed,  but  the  second 
volume  shows  no  improvement.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  work — the  pres¬ 
entation  of  “  the  history  of  the  American 
people  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pano¬ 
ramas  displaying  the  progress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  ” — is  faulty,  resulting  in 
a  disjointed  and  badly  proportioned  nar¬ 
rative,  the  perspective  being  still  further 
distorted  by  a  seemingly  irresistible 
tendency  to  lay  stress  on  themes  of  dra¬ 
matic  interest,  irrespective  of  their  intrin¬ 
sic  importance.  This  is  accompanied 
by  an  uncontrolled  indulgence  in  “  fine 
writing,”  in  superlatives,  and  in  over¬ 
statements  ;  in  all  of  which,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  critical  attitude  of  the 
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authoritative  historian  is  conspicuously 
wanting.  Thus,  Yespucius’s  claims  are 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  as  is  the  legend 
of  Pocahontas,  the  racial  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  inferiority 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  are  insisted 
upon  with  vehemence,  while  adjectives 
of  great  variety  bedeck  references  to 
prominent  historical  personages.  Irri¬ 
tating,  too,  are  the  frequent  interjection 
of  expressions  of  personal  opinion,  and 
the  digressions  of  an  ethical,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  political,  and  anthropological  nature. 
Misuse  of  names  and  dates  is  common, 
and  positive  errors  in  statements  of  fact 
are  so  numerous  and  not  infrequently 
so  astonishing  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
meaning  to  the  assertion  that  readers 
“  will  secure  from  this  history  informa¬ 
tion  and  interest  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  single  work.” 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Avery’s 
book,  each  of  the  volumes  before  us  is 
supplied  with  an  index,  which,  in  the 
case  of  “The  American  Nation”  at 
least,  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  index  covering  the  entire  work. 
All,  including  Dr.  Avery’s,  are  equipped 
with  bibliographical  lists,  of  which  the 
most  satisfactory  are  those  accompany¬ 
ing  “  The  American  Nation  ”  and  Pro¬ 


fessor  Channing’s  “  A  History  of  the 
United  States.”  Each  volume  of  the 
former  closes  with  a  carefully  written 
and  most  informative  “  critical  essay  on 
authorities,”  a  feature  which  is  dupli¬ 
cated,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  connection 
with  every  chapter  of  the  latter. 

All  four  of  these  American  histories 
are  well  made  typographically,  the  most 
convenient  to  handle  being  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation”  and  “A  History  of  the 
United  States,”  and  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  “The  United  States”  and  “A 
History  of  the  United  States  and  its 
People.”  In  this  respect  the  last  named 
calls  for  special  comment.  Printed  on 
a  fine  paper,  from  a  font  of  type  made 
expressly  for  it,  it  presents  a  page  of 
remarkable  legibility  and  beauty.  The 
illustrations  with  which  it  is  liberally 
besprinkled,  and  which  include  repro¬ 
ductions  of  many  old  pictures,  rare  prints, 
charts,  facsimiles,  etc.,  are  from  copper 
etchings.  The  binding  is  in  red  silk- 
ribbed  cloth,  marred,  however,  by  a 
cover  design  which  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  historical  novel  than  to  a 
serious  historical  study.  This  excluded, 
the  volume  is  of  a  highly  artistic  appear¬ 
ance,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  its  preparation. 


Books  of  the  Week 

This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook ,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  “  net." 


American  in  New  York  (An).  By  Opie  Read. 
Illustrated.  Thompson  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  5xS 
in.  356  pages.  fl.25. 

The  publishers  tell  us  that  this  book  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sketches  originally  written  for  sepa¬ 
rate  publication  and  here  welded  together. 
Despite  their  assertion  that  this  has  been 
done  with  as  much  skill  as  seen  in  the  joining 
of  Mr.  Owen  Wister’s  short  stories  into11  The 
Virginian,”  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  fusing  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Read’s  “  American  in  New  York,” 
who  regards  himself  almost  as  a  foreigner  in 
a  strange  city,  tells  some  humorous  stories 
and  moralizes  more  or  less  shrewdly  at  times. 
There  is  too  much,  however,  of  his  political 
and  social  dogmatism,  and  the  personal  story 
involved  is  of  the  weakest. 

American  Insects.  By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg. 
Illustrated.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
655X954  in.  674  pages,  f5.  net. 

This  volume  aims  to  provide  a  general,  sys¬ 


tematic  account  of  the  principal  insect  fam¬ 
ilies  as  they  exist  in  America,  written  with 
the  greatest  regard  for  scientific  accuracy 
and  thoroughness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  the  average  intelligent  reader.  A 
chapter  on  “  Insects  and  Disease,”  giving  an 
account  of  the  researches  which  have  deter¬ 
mined  beyond  any  question  the  part  played 
by  mosquitoes  in  the  spread  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  is  of  especial  timeliness  just 
now.  Numerous  illustrations  add  to  the 
value  of  a  volume  which  not  only  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  reference-book,  but  which  contains  much 
interesting  reading  for  any  nature-lover. 
Bygone  Years.  By  the  Hon.  F.  Leveson 
Gower.  Portraits.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  555X9  in.  339  pages,  f3.50.net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  entertaining  memoranda, 
very  largely  occupied  with  notices  of  persons 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  British  and 
European  society  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  author  was  a  you  ger 
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son  of  a  noble  family.  His  elder  brother, 
Lord  Granville,  was  Lord  Palmerston’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  1851.  He 
himself  sat  for  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  recollections,  however, 
have  to  do  with  personalities,  not  with  poli¬ 
tics,  with  the  goings,  doings,  and  sayings  of 
people  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society.  Mr. 
Gower  has  an  eye  for  trifles,  and  is  dis¬ 
enchanted  when  he  sees  a  “  divine  ”  canta- 
trice  eat  with  her  knife  instead  of  her  fork. 
He  has  a  lively  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
loves  to  relate  bon  mots.  He  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  of  composing  a  book  of  serious  char¬ 
acter,  but  is  content  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
“a  chiel  amang  ye  takin’  notes,”  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  “  many  men  of  great  intel¬ 
lect,”  as  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  “  were  bad  whist-players,  though  fond 
of  the  game  ” — noted  as  a  “  curious  ”  fact. 
There  is  no  egotism  in  the  book.  Mr.  Gower’s 
estimate  of  himself  is  very  modest:  he  doubts 
whether  he  could  have  earned  his  bread  as 
a  lawyer  had  not  his  father  provided  for  him. 
He  admits,  however,  that  he  served  for  years 
in  the  important  post  of  Chairman  of  Rail¬ 
way  Committees  in  Parliament.  With  our 
countrymen,  Motley  and  Lowell,  when  our 
Ministers  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms,  and  prints  some  characteristic 
verses  that  Lowell  sent  him  when  unable  to 
visit  him.  Written  after  Mr.  Gower  had 
passed  his  eighty-sixth  year,  the  book  is 
characterized  by  good  sense  and  wit  and  an 
agreeable  conversational  style. 

Daughter  of  the  South  (A).  By  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 
Boston.  Illustrated.  4Hx7J6in.  403pages.  $1.50. 
This  adds  another  to  several  readable  war 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Eggleston.  Here,  as 
heretofore,  he  writes  with  good  temper  and 
without  any  wish  to  arouse  sectional  feeling. 
In  the  present  story  Mr.  Eggleston  has  a 
novel  locality  and  a  special  subject  in  that 
the  events  of  the  tale  take  place  in  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River,  between 
Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  action  goes 
on  at  the  time  when  the  attempts  of  greedy 
and  conscienceless  speculators  were  giving 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  situation  was  one  that  naturally  affords 
innumerable  suggestions  for  plot,  and  Mr. 
Eggleston  has  made  good  use  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  tale  has  also  a  pleasing  love 
story.  Altogether,  while  not  by  any  means 
a  great  book,  this  story  is  agreeable  reading. 
Dorothy  Dainty  at  the  Shore.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Illustrated.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
5}5X7}6  in.  216  pages.  $1. 

French-English  Dictionary.  By  J.  E.  Wes- 
sely.  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in. 
576  pages.  $1. 

How  Barbara  Kept  Her  Promise.  By  Nina 
Rhoades.  Illustrated.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
5l.4x7Ji  in.  24S  pages.  $1. 

“If.”  A  Guide  to  Bad  Manners.  Text  and 


In  the  Line.  By  A.T.  Dudley.  Illustrated. 
Lee  &  Shepard, 'Boston.  5x7}$  in.  309pages.  $1.25. 


Life  of  King  Henry  V.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Hudson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x4 
in.  Illustrated.  35c.,  net. 

Little  Green  Door  (The).  By  Mary  E.  S. 
Bassett.  Illustrated.  Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 
Boston.  5J6x7J$  in.  341  pages.  Sl.50. 

A  French  romance  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  The  scene  is  partly  placed  in  a  retired 
arden  belonging  to  the  King  and  entered 
y  a  “  little  green  door.”  The  book  is  not 
of  the  swashbuckling  type,  although  there  is 
an  occasional  clash  of  swords.  The  attempt 
is  for  quiet  charm  rather  than  for  strenuous 
dramatic  effect. 

Livre  de  Mon  Ami.  Par  Anatole  France. 
(Le  Livre  de  Piene.)  Edited  by  O.  G.  Guerlac. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4J6x6J4  in.  154 
pages.  40c.,  net. 

Modern  Mystic’s  Way  (A).  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  4J5X6J4  in.  $1.25. 

This  mystic  was  once  a  Huxleyan  agnostic, 
whom  professional  work;  as  well  as  training 
and  study,  had  fortified  in  agnosticism.  Its 
stronghold  was  breached  by  the  great  psycho¬ 
logical  discovery,  as  Professor  William  James 
accounts  it,  of  the  “  subliminal  ”  or  basic 
stratum  of  consciousness,  revealing  an  open 
door  into  questions  which  agnosticism  pro¬ 
nounces  closed.  The  revolutionized  attitude 
and  transfigured  view  of  the  world  resulting 
from  this  are  here  exhibited.  The  confession 
of  Jacob  Behmen  is  adopted,  “  God  is  the 
Place  of  the  Soul,"  and  Jesus’ saying,  “  All 
live  to  him.”  With  St.  Francis,  the  mystic 
sees  in  bird  and  beast  his  brother.  The 
problems  of  prayer  and  brotherhood  clear  up 
in  his  thought  that  all  life  is  one,  the  life  of 
God.  The  philosophy  which  justifies  the 
mystical  conception  of  the  One  in  the  many, 
and  the  many  in  the  One,  the  writer  finds  in 
Professor  Royce’s  Gifford  Lectures,  second 
series,  on  “The  World  and  the  Individual.” 
His  little  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  devotional  thought,  though  it  only 
presents  the  conceptions  of  the  classic  mys¬ 
tics  in  modern  form. 

Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz :  Freely  Ren¬ 
dered  from  Literal  Translation  by  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4}4XlO 
in.  194  pages.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  prefaces  his  rendering  of  a 
selection  of  the  Odes  with  an  informative 
address  to  the  reader.  Not  every  one  may 
know  that  Hafiz’s  poems  have  had  the  same 
fate  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  that  there  has 
been  a  fierce  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Odes 
have  a  spiritual  and  theological  meaning,  or 
whether  they  are  simply  what  they  appear  to 
be  on  their  face — beautiful  love  poems.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  they  were  placed  upon  the 
Mohammedan  “  Index  Expurgatorius,”  and 
forbidden  as  improper  reading  for  the  Faith¬ 
ful.  Later  on  a  formal  decree  was  issued 
with  the  Solomon-like  decision  that  “  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  the  meaning  to  be  assigned 
to  the  poems  of  Hafiz.”  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
has  wisely  aimed,  as  he  says,  to  make  “  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  rather  than  a  joyless  shadow  of  a 
great  classic.”  He  does  not,  as  do  some 
others,  “  insist  on  teasing  or  torturing  Eng- 
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lish  into  metrical  schemes  and  in  attempt¬ 
ing  rhythmical  effects  literally  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  language.”  The  result  is 
that  many  of  these  Odes  have  the  lyrical 
quality,  and  that  while  they  may  not  be  in 
all  points  acceptable  to  Oriental  scholars, 
they  give  to  the  reader  sufficiently  well  the 
effect  of  Persian  imagery  and  the  essence  of 
the  poet’s  feeling.  The  volume  in  which  the 
Odes  are  printed  is  original  in  shape,  and 
one  rejoices  in  the  excellent  paper,  clear  type, 
and  simple  cover  design. 

Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon. 
Edited  by  John  M.  Robertson.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5)4  x9  in.  920  pages.  $2. 

A  netv  one-volume  edition,  rather  too  closely 
printed. 

Problems  in  Wood  Working.  By  M.  W. 
Murray.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill. 
9)4x6  in.  SO  pages.  75c. 

Randy’s  Luck.  By  Amy  Brooks.  Illustrated. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  5X7)4  in.  258 pages.  Si- 

Rhetoric  in  Practice.  By  A.  G.  Newcomer 
and  S.  S.  Seward,  Jr.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7)4  in.  285  pages.  90c.,  net. 

Robert  Helmont.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4)4x7  in.  150 
pages.  40c.,  net. 


Schiller’s  Der  Dreissigjahrige  Krieg.  (Third 
Book.)  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Palmer.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  6)4X4J4  in.  183  pages. 
75c.,  net. 

Schiller’s  Poems.  Edited  by  John  S.  Nol- 
len.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4)4x7  in. 
3S0  pages.  80c.,  net. 

School  History  of  England.  By  N.  A. 
Tucker.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  554x7 )4 
in.  410  pages.  Si. 

Selections  from  Zola.  Edited  by  A.  Guyot 
Cameron.  Henry  HoltSc  Co.,  New  York.  4)4x654 
in.  88  pages.  80c.,  net. 

Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons  (A). 
By  A.  F.  Waldegrave.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x754  in.  154  pages.  Sl.net. 

Vegetable  Garden  (The).  By  MM.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux.  Edited  by  W.  Robinson.  Illustrated. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6)4x9 54  in. 
782  pages.  $4.50. 

A  vegetable  encyclopaedia,  describing  and 
illustrating  everything  that  by  any  stretching 
of  the  term  may  be  called  a  vegetable.  Be¬ 
sides  descriptions  of  the  different  species  and 
their  varieties,  full  directions  are  given  for 
culture  and  care.  The  book  will  probably 
be  of  more  value  to  the  experienced  gardener 
than  to  the  beginner. 

Waterloo.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited 
by  Victor  E.  Francois.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4)4x654  in.  22 6  pages.  40c.,  net. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook ,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever.,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  luriter.  Mimes  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer ,  but  no  attention ,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


When  is  Compromise  Justifiable? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  faulty  premise,  and  consequently  erratic 
conclusions  therefrom,  in  your  editorial  on 
“When  is  Compromise  Justifiable?”  in  the 
August  19  number  of  The  Outlook.  You 
say,  “  The  object  of  a  railroad  president 
ought  not  to  be  to  make  money  for  either 
himself  or  his  stockholders ;  it  ought  to  be 
to  serve  the  community.”  If  you  have  in 
mind,  in  making  this  statement,  the  present 
relation  of  railroads  to  the  public,  namely, 
private  control,  you  are  stating  what  is  very 
clearly  an  unscientific  principle.  If  you  mean 
thht  the  object  of  railroads  ought  to  be  public 
service,  you  are  standing  on  economic  grounds 
whifch  are  entirely  justified  by  social  ethics. 
To  imply  that,  under  existing  relations  of 
railroads  to  the  public,  it  is  the  duty  of  rail¬ 
road  managers  to  consider  first  the  public 
service,  and  afterwards  the  profits  of  stock¬ 
holders,  you  come  into  direct  conflict  with  a 
principle  w'hich  is  clearly  self-evident,  namely, 
the  inviolable  right  of  the  laborer  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  labor. 

If  money  invested  in  railroad  stock  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  labor — and  in  many 
cases  this  is  true— then  the  manager  of  private 
products  of  labor  is  bound  first  of  all  to  serve 


the  products  of  labor  intrusted  to  his  man¬ 
agement.  This  argument  illustrates  the  un¬ 
tenableness  of  your  premise,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly  proves  that  no  control  of 
public  highways  other  than  governmental 
control  is  consistent  with  ethical  principles. 
Private  control  is  morally  bound  to  consider 
railroad  stock  as  an  expression  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  labor.  Public  control  is  morally 
bound  to  consider  public  service  only. 

To  further  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  your 
premise,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  practically  justify  the  gen¬ 
eral  application  of  the  rebate.  You  say,  in 
effect,  that  if  the  railroad  manager  cannot 
carry  freight  “  without  meeting  the  rebates 
of  his  competitors  by  giving  rebates  himself, 
it  may  be  legitimate  to  do  so.”  Which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  if  one  railroad 
president  gives  rebates,  then  “  it  may  be  legit¬ 
imate  ”  for  all  others  to  do  so.  After  this 
you  go  farther  and  fare  w’orse  by  stating  that 
the  whole  question  of  rebates  depends  on  a 
true  answer  to  the  question,  “  Is  the  granting 
of  rebates  necessary  to  the  continued  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  the  road?”  The 
inference  from  this  form  of  the  question  is 
that,  if  the  granting  of  rebates  is  necessary  to 
enable  a  railroad  president  to  meet  rebates 
granted  by  other  railroad  presidents — or, 
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what  is  the  same  thing,  if  one  president  finds 
it  necessary  to  grant  rebates  to  meet  the 
rebates  of  another  president — then  all  presi¬ 
dents  are  justified  in  granting  rebates  to 
meet  the  rebates  of  every  other  president. 

Finally  you  propound  this  principle : 
“  Compromise  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 

loyed ;  be  uncompromising  as  to  the  end  to 

e  sought.”  Permit  me  to  set  this  principle 
against  your  premise,  which  is:  “  The  object 
of  a  railroad  president  ought  to  be  to  serve 
the  community.”  Your  conclusion  is  that 
the  means,  namely,  rebates,  may  be  legiti¬ 
mate,  providing  the  end,  serving  the  commu¬ 
nity,  is  accomplished.  What  does  all  this 
mean  unless  it  means  that  the  presidents  of 
railroads  may  determine  whether  the  com¬ 
munity  is  being  served  by  rebates  or  not? 
Would  it  not  be  a  clearer  statement  to  say 
that — Compromise  is  never  justifiable  when 
the  means  involve  the  violation  of  a  true 
principle?  Then  we  have  only  to  consider 
whether  or  not  rebates  violate  a  true  princi¬ 
ple,  when  we  arrive  at  the  very  clear  conclu¬ 
sion  that  rebates  are,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  absolutely  unjustifiable  and  immoral, 
because  they  violate  a  perfectly  plain  princi¬ 
ple  in  social  ethics,  namely,  special  privileges 
on  the  public  highways  to  the  few  are  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  Rebates  are  given 
because  they  confer  special  privileges.  Their 
logical  function  is  to  produce  unjust  condi¬ 
tions.  If  they  operated  in  perfect  equity, 
they  would  be  inoperative,  and  would  simply 
involve  labor  which  would  be  devoid  of  re¬ 
sults — hence  useless.  J.  A.  Demuth. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  makes  the  following  extract 
from  your  article  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
19,  1905: 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Union  without  the  extension  of  slavery.  This 
was  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  he  would  listen  to  no 
compromise  which  proposed  to  sacrifice  either  end; 
but  he  would  refuse  no  compromise  to  secure  them 
both. 

He  begs  to  suggest  that  in  the  “American 
Messenger,”  1861  or  1862,  American  Tract 
Society,  is  a  letter  from  President  Lincoln 
to  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  greatly  annoyed 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  persistent  attacks,  through 
the  New  York  “Tribune”  and  by  personal 
letters,  upon  the  President,  because  of  appar¬ 
ent  indifference  to  Mr.  Greeley’s  every  sug¬ 
gestion  relative  to  freeing  the  negroes,  as  a 
means  to  ending  the  war.  This  letter,  as  the 
writer  remembers  it,  is,  in  substance  : 

Mr.  Horace  Greeley: 

Dear  Friend— My  high  regard  for  your  friendship 
has  saved  your  recent  letter  from  the  waste-basket.  I 
reply:  This  war  is  to  save  the  Union.  If  the  Union 
can  be  saved  without  freeing  a  slave,  it  shall  be  done. 
If  half  the  slaves  must  be  freed  to  save  the  Union,  it 


will  be  done.  If  the  Union  cannot  be  saved  without 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  it  will  be  done. 

My  purpose  is  to  save  the  Union. 

Your  friend, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  the  writer  understands  it,  the  question 
of  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery 
was  not  an  issue  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  consequently  there 
could  be  no  compromise,  nor  could  it  be  said 
that  “  he  would  refuse  no  compromise  to 
secure  them  both.”  This  historical  incident 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
conciliatory,  but  he  was  uncompromising. 

Did  not  the  fact  that  the  war  was  being 
waged  settle  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  ?  It  was  “  The  Irrepressible  Con¬ 
flict”  of  which  Mr.  Seward  wrote. 

William  Keely. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

[We  did  not  intend  the  editorial  entitled 
“When  is  Compromise  Justifiable?”  to  be 
the  enunciation  of  an  unchangeable  principle, 
but  rather  to  be  a  help  to  those  who  look 
for  guidance  in  ascertaining  principles.  Of 
course  the  violation  of  a  moral  principle  is 
never  justifiable,  and  when  compromise  in¬ 
volves  the  violation  of  a  moral  principle,  it  is 
a  compromise  upon  the  highest  and  best  end 
a  man  can  have — the  maintenance  of  moral 
character.  I  ndividuals  will  always  differ  as  to 
what  constitutes  moral  principle.  Some,  for 
instance,  regard  every  kind  of  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  as  a  violation  of  a  moral  prin¬ 
ciple.  Others  do  not.  So  the  granting  of 
rebates  by  some  might  be  considered  the 
violation  of  a  moral  principle.  By  others 
it  would  not  be  so  considered.  At  present 
the  granting  of  a  rebate  on  a  railroad  means 
the  violation  of  a  law,  and  therefore  to  effect 
a  compromise  by  granting  rebates  is  to  dis¬ 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  But  this  was  not 
always  so.  Before  the  law  against  rebates 
was  enacted  the  granting  of  rebates  was  on 
a  different  plane  from  that  on  which  it  is 
placed  now.  The  editorial  in  question  did 
not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
law,  but  simply  to  give  suggestions.  We 
distinctly  stated  that  we  were  not  undertak¬ 
ing  to  defend  the  dictum  that  the  end  justi¬ 
fies  the  means.  The  letter  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Horace  Greeley  quoted  by  Mr. 
Keely  seems  to  us  not  inconsistent  with  our 
statement.  Nothing  in  that  letter  indicates 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  willing  to 
preserve  the  Union  at  the  cost  of  extending 
slavery.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  further¬ 
more,  adds  force  to  the  general  statement  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  ready  to  make  compromises 
not  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  he  had  in  view.  He  was  decidedly  will¬ 
ing  to  compromise  on  the  slavery  issue  (in  so 
far  as  compromise  did  not  involve  extending 
the  institution)  if  by  doing  so  he  could  save 
the  Union. — The  Editors.] 


4600 

Years  Ago 

is  as  far  back  as  history  traces  the  use  of 
wheat  for  food — 

And  in  all  this  time  nothing  has  been 
found  that  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  sup¬ 
plies  the  physical  wants  of  man — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  other  article  of 
food  has  so  perfectly  developed  in  exact 
proportion  the  life-giving  elements  of 
wheat  as  the  soda  cracker — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  soda  cracker 
has  ever  been  made  so  carefully,  so  accu¬ 
rately,  so  uniformly  good  as 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


The  Outlook 


Purity  Correspondence  Bureau 


WHITE  CROSS  HEADQUARTERS. 


Young  people  battling  with  selfhood  and  temptation,  or 
contemplating  marriage;  parents  and  teachers  contending 
with  impurity'  among  children  or  with  other  problems  of  per¬ 
sonal  purity,  should  write  the  Purity'  Correspondence  Bureau. 

Enclose  money  order  for  two  dollars  to  cover  correspond¬ 
ence  and  instructions,  including  the  following  named  personal 
purity  books  : 

For  men  only' ;  “  A  Woman’s  Love  and  Virtue  ” 

For  women  only:  “A  Reading  Course  on  Avoided  Subjects” 
For  married  men  and  women  :  “  Marital  Purity,  A  Plea 
for  Purity  in  the  Marriage  Relation  ” 

Of  this  book  the  Rev.  Joseph  Flint,  President  American 
Purity  League,  writes : 

“It  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  every  statement,  while  sensible 
and  persuasive  in  diction.  Thousands  of  otherwise  good  people 
would  greatly  profit  by  its  perusal.” 


28  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  All  communications  confidential. 


Money  Saved 

and  Earning  3  J 


E  P.  WELLS.  Pres.  A.  E.  DICKEY.  V.-Pres.  S.  W.  WELLS,  Treas. 


Wells  &  Dickey  Co. 

Bankers 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


CAPITAL  $200,000 
SURPLUS  50,000 


Every  day  your  savings  are  in  our  ppo  vPAB 
care— no  matter  when  received  or  * 
when  withdrawn—  they  bear  earnings  at  the  rate  of 

5  Per  Cent.  Per  Year 

and  your  money  is  always  subject  to  your  control  if  re¬ 
quired  for  other  purposes. 

The  “  Certificate  Plan  ”  devised,  simplified,  and  per¬ 
fected  as  a  result  of  wide  experience  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  and  LOAN  CO. 

enables  us  to  dp  business  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Uur  clients  include  many  prominent  clergymen,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men— some,  doubtless,  in  your 
locality— to  whom  we  are  privileged  to  refer  you.  They 
heartily  endorse  our  methods 

Established  12  Years 
the  business  of  this  Company  lias  steadily  progressed. 
During  this  time  we  liavc  never  paid  less  than  5%  per 
annum  on  savings  entrusted  to  our  care,  distributing  to 
holders  ot  our  certificates  profits  amounting  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  while  materially  adding 
to  our  surplus. 

Our  business  conducted  under 
NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISION 
by  whom  it  is  examined  each  year. 

Let  us  show  you  how  we  can 
handle  vour  savings  accounts  to 
better  advantage  than  most  other 
banking  institutions. 

Assets  -  -  -  Si, 750, 000 

Surplus  and  Profits  •  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
and  LOAN  CO. 

10  Times  Building,  Broadway 
New  York  City 


IOO  NEW  SONGS  in 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SONGS  OF  PRAISE 


Absolutely  Rxlubu,  alwats. 

Remington  Typewriter 

S37  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HIGH-GRADE 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

.  BONDS 

Full  details  and  references  furnished  on  application. 


After  30  Years. 

Send  for  our  New  MeSSQEe  issued  oiler  30  years. 

Our  splendid  syslem  has  developed  out  o(  this  vast  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  first  mortgages  upon  homes  in  Eastern  Kansas 
will  net  you  six  per  cent  and  there  is  DO  heller  security 
oa  earth.  Responsible  agents  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  the  New  Message. 


PERKINS  £  COMPANY,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


LE  PAGE’S  MUCILAGE 

o  gumming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle— Ho 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  tlio 
finest  papers.  Full  2  oz.  buttle  retails  at 
r~  ,  or  sent  by  nmil  for  10c. ;  also  boll- 
pints,  pints  and  quarts. 

If  Page’s  Photo  Paste. 

2oz.  size  retails  6c. ;  b;  MAH, 10c. 

L£  PAGE'S  GLUFHSsT 


The  Outlook 


Visiting;  Costumes, 
$6.00  to  $20 


Tailor-Made  Suits, 
$7.50  to  $25 


Separate  Skirts, 
$3.50  to  $12 


Rain  Coats, 
$9.75  to  $20 


Jackets  and  Coats, 
$5.75  to  $25 


Wc  prepay  express  charges  to 
any  part  ol  the  l).  S. 

WTn  Cpaa  by  return  mail  to  any  part  of  the 

we  oeou  rree  L’nited  States  our  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Style  Book,  showing  the  latest  New  York  Fashions, 
a  large  assortment  of  Samples  of  the  Newest  Materials, 
and  simple  directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly. 

Kindly  state  whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt, 
cloak  or  rain  coat,  and  about  the  colors  you  desire,  and  we  will 
send  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  121  West  23d  S!.,  New  York 

Mail  Orders  No  Agents  Established 

Only  or  Branches  17  Years 


OUST  THE  DEMON 

A  Tussle  with  Coffee 


There  is  something  fairly  demoniacal  in  the  way  coffee 
sometimes  wreaks  its  fiendish  malice  on  those  who  use  it. 

A  lady  writing  from  Calif,  says : 

“  My  husband  and  I,  both  lovers  of  coffee,  suffered  for  some 
time  from  a  very  annoying  form  of  nervousness,  accompanied 
by  most  frightful  headaches.  In  my  own  case  there  was  event¬ 
ually  developed  some  sort  of  affection  of  the  nerves  leading 
from  the  spine  to  the  head. 

“  I  was  unable  to  hold  my  head  up  straight,  the  tension  of 
the  nerves  drew  it  to  one  side,  causing  me  the  most  intense 
pain.  AVe  got  no  relief  from  medicine,  and  were  puzzled  as 
to  what  caused  the  trouble,  till  a  friend  suggested  that  possi¬ 
bly  the  coffee  we  drank  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
advised  that  we  quit  it  and  try  Postum  Coffee. 

“  We  followed  his  advice,  and  from  the  day  that  we  began 
to  use  Postum  we  both  began  to  improve,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  both  of  us  were  entirely  relieved.  The  nerves  became 
steady  once  more,  the  headaches  ceased,  the  muscles  in  the 
back  of  my  neck  relaxed,  my  head  straightened  up  and  the 
dreadful  pain  that  had  so  punished  me  while  I  used  the  old 
kind  of  coffee  vanished. 

We  have  never  resumed  the  use  of  the  old  coffee,  but  relish 
our  Postum^very  day  as  well  as  we  did  the  former  beverage. 
And  we  are  delighted  to  find  that  we  can  give  it  freely  to  our 
children  also,  something  we  never  dared  to  do  with  the  old 
kind  of  coffee.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum  Coffee  contains  absolutely  no  drugs  of  any  kind, 
but  relieves  the  coffee  drinker  from  the  old  drug  poison. 

There’s  a  reason. 


“Becomingly  Dressed” 

IF  you  can  say  that  of  yourself,  you 
can  say  all  that  need  be  said  of  any 
woman’s  apparel. 

II  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  insistent  in  our 
claims  that  we  can  satisfy  all  your  dressmaking 
needs,  for  we  can  dress  you  becomingly. 

If  We  tailor  your  garments  to  fit  you,  and  mould 
them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  good  points  in 
your  figure.  We  offer  you  stylish  materials,  cut  in 
the  latest  fashions  adopted  by  artistic  dressers  of 
New  York. 

If  We  keep  nothing  ready-made  but  make  every 
garment  to  order. 

Fall  Suits  J6  to  ’25 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

You  have  your  choice  of  over  ISO  styles  and  over  400  ma¬ 
terials.  Personal  attention  is  given  to  every  detail  of  your 
particular  order,  from  the 
start  to  the  finish,  and 
your  personal  needs  and 
tastes  are  kept  in  mind 
throughout  every  process 
of  the  cutting,  trimming, 
and  making. 

All  this  at  lower  prices 
than  are  asked  for  ill-fit¬ 
ting  ready-mades. 

We  guarantee  to  fit 
you ;  if  we  fail  to  do 
so  we  promptly  refund 
your  money. 

Our  Style  Book  shows 
you  the  fashions  now 
popular  in  New  York, 
and  explains  how  we 
can  fit  you  by  mail.  It 
Illustrates : 


THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 

ORIENTAL  TOURS 

To  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 

A  series  of  tours  from  a  short  trip  of  two 
months  at  $610  to  a  trip  of  five  months  at 
£1,450.  Arranged  and  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W. 

^  Around  the  World  Tour,  sailing 
t  Sept.  27,  1905.  Itineraries  ready. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 
TOURS  &  TICKETS 

25  UNION  SQUARE.  N.  Y. 

- 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS 

AUSTRIA 

European  Summer  Resort 

INNSBRUCK  aVs'I  kVa 

'  1.900  feet  above  the  sea,  with  dry.  bracing 
climate.  C  enter  for  Excursions. 

HOTEL  TIROL 

Modem  conveniences.  Best  references. 
Illustrative  pamphlets  sent  gratis  on  applica¬ 
tion.  CARL  LANDSEE.  Prop. 

FRANCE 

Hotel  Dysart  MS 

France.  Steam  heat,  elevator,  and  electric 
light.  Miss  ROSTAND  and  Mrs.  H.  LEE. 

Mile.  Broom  pjig;du^®f^'|}^ 

pension  for  permanent  and  transient  guests. 
Moderate  rates.  American  references. 

CANADA 

THE  OWEN 

With  perfect  immunity  from  Hay  Fever, 
no  resort  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  so  many 
attractions  as  Cainpnliello  Island. 
Terms  $10  to  $15  a  week.  Address 

1-  J.  ALEXANDER,  Eastport,  Me. 

THE  PINES 

DIGBY ,  I*i.  S. 

Situated  in  the  pine  woods  and  overlooking 
Digby  Basin.  Amusements:  boating,  deep 
sea  fishing,  billiards,  bowling,  orchestra, 
dancing,  tennis,  driving.  Hot  or  cold  Salt 
Sea  Water  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

H.  B.  CHURCHILL,  Propr. 

CONNECTICUT 

“VERGEMERE” 

Nervous  and  drug  cases.  Quiet,  exclusive. 
Special  care.  W  J.  Wellington,  M.D., 

K.  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Green’s  Farms, Conn. 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  wich, CL— First-class  in  all  respects; 
home  comtorts.  H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 

THE  NEW 

W0N0NSC0  HOUSE 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
Special  terms  for  Sept,  and  Oct. 

E.  L.  PEABODY,  Prop. 

HAWKHURST  HOTEL 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  Altitude  1.200 

It. ;  spring  water,  no  malaria  or  mosquitoes ; 
golf,  tennis,  music,  trout  and  bass  fishing, 
pleasant  drives  and  walks.  Booklet  on  appli¬ 
cation.  New  York  Office,  Eagle  Building, 

26  East  23d  St.  Fred’k  H.  Partridge. 

“  Pillar'd  around  by  everlasting  hills. 
Robed  in  the  drapery  of  descending 
floods.” 

Niagara  Falls 


from  every  direction  by  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 


sent  free,  upon  receipt  of 


TRAVEL 


Around"”  World 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Series  oi 
Select  Parties,  each  limited  to  12  members, 
leave  San  Francisco  on  September  27. 
tuber  12,  21,  1905,  for  six  months’  lei  si 
travel,  including  Haw  aii,  Japan, Chi 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon, 


descriptive  programmes  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

201  anti  1185  Broadway 
049  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steamers.  Discount  ot  10', 
allowed  on  return  portion. 

From  Boston  to  Liverpool 
Devonian  .  Aug.  30  I  Bohemian  .  Sept.  1 
Canadian  .  Sept.  6  I  Cestrian  .  Sept,  j 
First-class  rate,  $70  castbound. 
COMl’ANVS  O  F  F I  C  E 


EUROPE  or  Boston  to  th< 

Mediterranean  by  the 
VHSTE  STAR  LINE 
Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Alex¬ 
andria.  Naples.  Genoa. 
Republic.  15.37S  Tc 
Cretic.  13,507  Tc 
Canopic.  12,097  Tc 
Romanic,  11,394  Tc 
Fordescriptive  mat  . 
and  sailings  address 
WHITE  STAR  LINE 
ray,  N.Y.,  or  84  state  st..  I' 


|  EURO! 

AW  Mcdl 

Jk' 

mm 


study  of  art  and  languages.  5, 694,  Outlook. 


CON  NECTI CUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Open  all  year.  Easy  of  access.  Write  for 
booklet  B.  Address  Manager 


DR.  GIVENS’  SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men¬ 
tal  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  lor 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.  Send  lor  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Address 
AMOS  J.  GIVENS.  M.D..  Stamford.Conn. 


MAINE 


THE  HOLLY  INN  and 

RUTHERFORD  HOUSE 

will  remain  open  until  Oct.  1.  Those  wishing 
a  quiet,  resttul  place  by  the  sea  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  apply  to  A.  T.  THORP,  Christmas 
Cove,  Maine.  Kates,  $1S.G0  to  $12.00 per  week. 


Mountain  View  House 


CAMDEN,  ME. 

High  elevation.  Seashore  and  mountains ; 
ire  water ;  perfect  sanitation :  boating ; 
eery.  F.  O.  M  ARTlfo,  Prop. 


The  Lookout 

(ON  ISRAEL'S  HEAD) 

Unsurpassed  view  of  ocean  and  country. 
Beach,  cliffs,  and  pine  woods.  Rates 
$10  to  $15  weekly.  Booklet  on  request. 
Geo.  H.  Littlefield,  Ogunquit,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ram*  Cottages  right  by  tlico'ean  to  rent. 
u  *,v'  with  table  board.  Room  and  board, 
Pfld  reasonable  prices.  Fine  surf  bathing. 
Ballstun  Beach  Inn,  Truro.  Mass. 


Harbor  View  Sanitarium  Cot£Cily’ 

A  restful  seaside  home  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Vineyard  Sound.  Modem  conven¬ 
iences  and  up-to-date  sanitarium  methods. 
The  treatment  of  Neurasthenics  a  specialty. 
Reduced  rates  for  this  season  to  teachers  and 
the  families  of  professionals.  Circulars. 
LAURA  V.  GUSTIN-MACKIE.  M.D. 


COUTH  SHORE. -Colonial  Cot- 
O  tilge.  Open  until  November  first.  Sea¬ 
shore  and  country  combined.  Modem  house  ; 
heated  ;  accommodates  25_  guests  ;  fami  con¬ 
nected  :  near  station  ;  42  minutes  from  Boston. 
Address  Box  91,  Scituate,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Jackson  Falls  House 


The  Walpole  Inn 

WALPOLE,  N.  i. 
Circular  with  photographs  on  application. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  HITCHINGS,  Manager. 


NEW  JERSEY 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 

POINT  PLEASANT,  N.  J. 

Open  all  the  Y’ear 

l  appli- 


Special  prices  for  fall  season 
cation.  Golf,  tennis,  beating ;  pine  grow  , 
home  comforts.  WALTER  P.  BEERS. 


e; 


THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Complete  now  in  every  detail. 
Half  an  acre  of  Baths,  including 
Swimming  Pool.  For  Booklet 
address  F.  L.  YOUNG,  Gen’!  Mg?. 


BRIARCL1FF  MANOR 
NEW  YORK 

Briarcliff  Lodge 

'Phone  1 

NOW  OPEN 

Briarcliff  Realty  information  at 
Home  Office,  Briarcliff  Manor,  or 
at  New  York  Store,  Windsor 
Arcade,  Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St., 
by  appointment. 

David  B.  Plumer,  Gen’l  Mgr. 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  ot  baths.  Electricity  ana 
massage.  Bicycling.  Golf.  Driving.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHER,  resident  physician. 
Write  lor  booklet  to  Edward  B.GIeosoa,  Prop. 


The  Wellington 

Beach  front  hotel.  Select  and  homelike. 
Rooms  with  bath  N  o  malaria;  no  mosquitoes. 
Illustrated  booklet.  B.  BIGGS  SMI  I  H. 


THE  TREMONT 

SEA  GIRT,  N.  J. 

19th  Season.  Directly  on  the  beach.  Every 
room  a  fullocean  view.  Over  700  ft.  of  broad 
pS  S.  H1NKSON  WOODWARD. 


NEW  MEXICO 


LAS  VEGAS.  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies. 
Ranch  life  with  modern  appointments  in 
house,  cottage,  or  tent  Delightful  summer 
and  winter  climate.  Pure  air  and  water. 
Scenery  unsurpassed.  Every  requisite  to 
make  Life  profitable  and  enjoyable  tor  those 

dfSsIdfTEZUMT'RANOaWSOKT 

CO.,  Romero,  New  Mexico. 


NEW  YORK 


PENN  SYLVAN  I  A 


The  Genesee  Valley 

THE  OULEOUT  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Modern,  restful,  healthful,  beautiful.  No  hay 
fever.  August  full;  September  dates  now  open. 


*« 


INTERPINES  * 


An  ideal  Sanatorium  loratcd  in 
the  heart  of  beautiful  Orange  County. 
The  home  life  is  a  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
nounced  feature.  Nervous  diseases  a 
specialty.  A  separate  department  for  mild 
mental  cases.  First  class  in  every  respect. 
IS  years'  experience.  “  There  is  no  pit 
lit,.,  Rnm*.  >' — pvn.ni  nt  "  lnterpmes. 


like  home  ’—except 

Ur.  F.  W.  Srwnra,  nr. 
Dr.  F  H.  Seward,  Jr. 


!•  nenas.  i,s»i  icei  noove  sea  level,  in  iiuusi  ui 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
For  table, water, social  advantages, and  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  the  appointments  are  unsur- 
;d.  Being  heated  throughout  with  steam, 
.  „.ono  Inn  offers  particular  advantages  for 
the  Autumn.  Scndfor  Booklet.  M.  E.Wistar, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor  P.  O.,  Penna. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

The  nearest,  largest,  best  of  the  Weraers- 
ville  Resorts  ;  has  its  own  post-office. 
Walters  Park,  Pa.  Booklet. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  18S3 

On  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 
NO  INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD,  M.D. 


ADIRONDACK^ 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith  s,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake.  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 

E,a“A5^'lLu'ai1-F.''-ROBtRTS. 

Spa  Sanatorium  ,"11s15,  Sl“' 

Restful  home.  Modern  equipments,  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.  A.  I.  1HAYHK,  M.L». 


Hurricane  Lodjfe 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
,  A  quiet,  homelike,  well-api.mnted  house; 
altitude  1,760  feet,  900  feet  above  and  over¬ 
looking  the  Keene  Valley.  Special  terms  are 
offered  for  September.  W  nte  for  booklet. 

G.  H.  STEVENS,  Manager, 

Hurricane,  Essex  Co.,  N  -  >  • 

pien  Brook  Farm,  Mountainvillc,  N.Y. 

**  Autumn  among  the  mountains.  Everything 
produced  on  farm.  Meet  Powell  at  Cornwall. 
Hebrew  patronage  not  solicited.  R.  G.  Doxey 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and  Margaret 

Catherine  St. 

Private  baths,  home  comforts,  etc.  And 

The  Sea  View  Cottages 

on  the  cliffs,  three  minutes’  walk  from  electric 
cars  and  beach.  Modem;  fully. furnished. 
Rents  reasonable.  Catering  if  desired. 

Ail  managed  by  MADAME  ROBINSON 

iSlT  NEWPORT,  577. 


I  Langhurst,  1 


isant  rooms,  eic. 
n  Ave.,  Newport.  R.  I. 


During  the  year  there  appear  in 

THE  OUTLOOK 

more  announcements  of 

Country  Property 

Summer  Cottages 
and  Real  Estate 

than  in  any  other  medium  of  National  circulation. 

x|  you  have  property  you  are  desirous  of  selling,  write  us  to-day  for  full  information. 
It  you  have  p  p  which  will  be  gladly  sent. 

THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  DEPT..  287  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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THE  OUTLOOK  WANT  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS.  GOVERNESSES,  COM¬ 
PANIONS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS 

SUMMER  tutoring  at  any  residence  on 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island.  All  branches 
taught  cither  sex  by  experienced  college 
graduates.  Native  language  teachers.  School 
with  7  years'  successful  record.  Specialty, 
college  preparation.  Standard  rates.  Ac¬ 
commodations  secured  for  boarding  pupils. 
Tutoring  as  above  in  New  York  ana  vicinit, , 
October  to  June.  For  catalogue  address 
A.  von  W.  Leslie,  A. M.,  Southampton,  N.Y.; 
after  Sept.  30th,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

KINDERGARTNER,  experienced 
mother's  helper,  desires  position  as  compan¬ 
ion  or  mother’s  helper.  Willing  to  travel. 
References  exchanged.  Address  S.,  40  Scott 
St.,  Chicago. 

GERMAN  kindergartner,  Weimar  grad¬ 
uate,  two  years’  experience,  desires  position 
in  kindergarten  or  family.  Box  $7,  Glen 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

GOVERNESSES,  visiting,  resident; 
teachers,  professors,  specialists,  traveling 
companions,  couriers,  kindergartners,  musi¬ 
cians,  singers,  matrons,  housekeepers,  sup¬ 
plied  to  schools,  families,  etc.  Miss  Hop¬ 
kins’  Educational  Agency,  Lincoln  Budding, 
1  Union  Square. 

A  graduate  kindergartner,  unexpectedly 
disengaged,  desires  position  in  school,  institu¬ 
tion,  or  social  settlement.  Refer  to  former 
principal.  Address  1,922,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  woman  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  useful  companion.  Practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sewing  and  housekeeping.  1,921, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  educated,  speaks  German 
fluently,  like  to  travel  as  companion,  maid,  or 
nurse  for  children.  Good  references.  Address 
E.  K.,  148  West  College  St.,  Obcrlin,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  lady,  highly  educated,  good  so¬ 
cial  position,  wants  position  as  companion  or 
governess  to  one  child.  Highest  references. 
New  York  preferred.  1,925,  Outlook. 

LADY  wishes  to  find  a  position  for  gov¬ 
erness,  one  proficient  in  physical  culture  and 
art  work.  Address  52  N.  Cliff  St.,Ansonia,Ct. 

WANTED  —  Matron  for  small  school. 
Negro  Girls'  Industrial.  South.  Teach  cook¬ 
ing.  Episcopal.  Beta,  156  E.  Huntingdon  St., 
Philadelphia. 

POSITION  desired  by  a  lady  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  details  of  household  manage¬ 
ment.  responsible  supervision  of  children, 
social  secretary  work.  Best  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  references.  1,910,  Outlook. 

WANTED— As  mother’s  helper,  a  young 
woman,  strong  and  willing,  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  small  children.  Please  write  fully, 
stating  references  and  salary  expected,  to 
1,915,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  com¬ 
panion  |  home  or  travel.  Trained  musician, 
accomplished  linguist.  References.  Address 
S.  M.  Carson,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WANTED— By  a  middle-aged  Canadian 
lady,  a  position  as  companion,  secretary,  or 
housekeeper.  References.  1,881,  Outlook. 

A  young  Canadian  lady  wishes  to  travel  as 
governess.  1,876,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  graduate  of  Packer  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,,  position  as  visiting  gov¬ 
erness  or  companion  to  young  children,  from 
nine  till  twelve  daily.  1,857,  Outlook. 

W A  NTED— Competent  French  resident 

S  overness  for  two  girls,  ten  and  twelve.  Ad- 
rcss,  giving  full  particulars,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
Quissett,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED— Refined  young  woman  as 
mother's  helper.  Country  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  Address  Mrs.  Warren,  care  P.  O.  Box 
6S3,  New  York  City. 

MANUAL  Training. — An  experienced 
teacher  of  woodworking  wishes  a  position. 
High  school,  private  school,  university  pre¬ 
ferred.  1,884,  Outlook. 

REFINED  gentlewoman,  over  thirty, 
seeks  position,  supervising  housekeeper 
(accustomed  to  presiding),  social  secretary, 
or  traveling  companion.  Familiar  with 
French,  German,  music.  Highest  creden¬ 
tials.  1,885,  Outlook. 

HOMEMAKER— A  lady  of  refinement 
and  culture  accustomed  to  household  super¬ 
vision,  desires.  a  position  as  homemaker  in  a 
refined  Christian  family.  Gan  exchange  best 
of  references.  Address  Box  62,  Bala,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

.YOUNG  woman  will  combine  teaching 
piano,  ear-training,  physical  development 
with  mother’s  helper.  Miss  Stouteuburg, 
Penn  Van,  New  York. 

YOUNG  lady  wishes  work  as  demonstra¬ 
tor.  1,832,  Outlook. 


TEACHERS,  GOVERNESSES,  COM¬ 
PANIONS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS 
SUCCESSFUL  woman  tutor  desires 

?ood  position  in  New  York.  B.  A.,  musical. 

an  aid  physical  and  mental  development  of 
backward  children.  1,8%,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  experienced  tutor,  posi¬ 
tion  as  private  tutor  or  master  in  boys'  school. 
1,8SS,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  A  competent  children's 
nurse.  German  preferred.  No  chamber  work. 
Must  have  best  references.  Mrs.  F.  O. 
Blackwell.  Lincoln  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

CAPABLE  and  experienced  woman 
wishes  engagement  as  visiting  housekeeper 
in  New  York  City.  Excellent  references 
given.  Address  "  M,”  1,891,  Outlook. 

NURSE  (German)  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  care  of  children  or  invalid. 
1,901,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  details,  desires  position  as  managing 
housekeeper.  Address  Housekeeper,'  314 
Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

WANTED  —  Responsible,  capable  wo¬ 
man  as  working  housekeeper.  Two  in  family. 
1,903.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  in  institution  or  as 
nursery  governess  by  educated  young  woman. 
Experienced.  References.  1,910,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED. lady  teacher,  trained 
in  European  and  American  colleges,  desires 
position.  Languages,  art,  English,  elocution. 
1,902,  Outlook. 

BARNARD  College  graduate  desires  to 
tutor.  References  exchanged;  Address  H.  A., 
Box  800,  N.  Y.  City. 

BRYN  MAWR  graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  instructor.  English  preferred.  Box 
44,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  culture,  ability, 
and  experience  wishes  position  in  family  as 
guardian  of  motherless  children  and  super¬ 
vising  housekeeper  or  chaperon.  Refers  to 
former  employers.  1,905,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  caring  for  large  household  and 
managing  servants,  desires  first-class  position. 
Hotel  or  matronship.  Reference,  present  em¬ 
ployer.  1,859,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  school  or  family.  English,  French, 
music.  Testimonials.  1,842,  Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER  desires  position 
in  school  or  settlement  work,  or  as  mother's 
helper  in  private  family.  1,845,  Outlook. 

AN  experienced  trained  nurse  desires  a 

Eosition  to  take  charge  of  an  invalid.  1,864, 
lutlook. 

NURSES— St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital, 
Yonkers,  gives  a  two  and  one-half  years’ 
course.  Applicants  must  be  from  21  to  35 
years  of  age,  of  sound  health  and  good  educa¬ 
tion.  Address  the  Superintendent. 

GOVERNESS,  visiting,  wishes  position 
Phila.  Languages.  Highest  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  I'.  S.,  264  \V.  Chelten  Ave.,  German¬ 
town,  Pa. 

LADY,  executive  ability,  tact,  successful 
experience,  desires  position  in  family  or  insti¬ 
tution.  Highest  references.  1,585,  Outlook. 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mother’s  helpers,  companions,  etc.,  address 
Miss  Richards,  48  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Teachers  supplied. 

WE  make  bright  men  and  women  success¬ 
ful  paid  contributors  to  leading  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Stamp  brings  trial  lesson 
and  catalogue.  New  York  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  World  Building.  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  fifty  years.  The  best 
Teachers  Agency.  Have  you  consulted?  If 
not,  do  it  now.  Schermerhom,  3  E.  14th  St., 
N.  V.  City. 


STENOGRAPHERS.  AMANUENSES, 
LIBRARIANS.  ETC. 
PRIVATE  secretaryship  wanted  by  pro¬ 
ficient  stenographer.  Unusual  references. 
1.S16.  Outlook. 

CRI  I’PLE  dysires  home  typewriter  work. 
1,919.  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  woman  with  experience  in 
stenography,  typewriting,  proof-reading, 
private  secretary  work,  and  library  research 
wishes  employment,  preferably  literary. 
References.  1,774,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
LOCAL  New  York  monthly,  established 
twelve  years,  but  never  energetically  pushed, 
can  be  bought  $2,500  cash.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pushing  young  man.  Emerson  n 
Hams,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AIM  obliged  to  sell  my  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  for  family  reasons.  Earns  $6,000  plus 
good  salary.  Price  $25,000.  Earnings  will 
increase  50%  next  year.  1,912,  Outlook. 

I’RIVA  TE  secretary  wanted  to  a  business 
man  who  is  manager  of  a  large  mercantile 
business.  Man  of  unquestionable  character, 
who  is  interested  not  only  in  business  prob¬ 
lems,  but  has  also  made  a  study  of  civic  and 
industrial  questions ;  preference  will  be  given 
to  a  man  who,  since  leaving  college,  has  ac¬ 
complished  something  in  a  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  way.  The  position  pays  a  good 
salary-,  with  broad  future  prospects,  and,  in 
addition,  offers  to  the  right  man  exceptional 
opportunities  for  civic  usefulness  and  for 
coining  into  personal  relation  with  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  the  country-.  Address,  with 
full  particulars,  "  Private  Secretary."  1,913, 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS  SITUATIONS 
WOMEN  can  help  with  the  household 
expenses  by  taking  up  our  work  in  their  spare 
time.  The  more  time  spent,  the  more  money 
earned.  Write  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com¬ 
pany,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

HIGH  salaried  business  manager  for 
staple  business  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Would  be  expected  to  invest  in  com¬ 
pany’s  securities.  Trade  established  over  35 
years.  1,911,  Outlook. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

MRS.  Houghton,  353  West  58th  St.,  re¬ 
ceives  young  women  students  wishing  to 
spend  the  winter  in  New  York  in  pnyate 
family  with  congenial  surroundings.  Refers 
to  Rev.  Delancey  S.  Townsend,  Professor 
Edward  MacDowcll,  the  Art  Students’ 
League  and  New  York  School  of  Art. 

WANTED— In  ouict  country  home,  two 
or  three  boarders  during  September  and 
October.  Good  air,  good  board.  References. 
Connecticut  Hills.  1,897,  Outlook. 

PRIVATE  sanatorium.  Mentally  defi¬ 
cient  adults.  Dr.  P'ort,  Ellicott  City,  Mary¬ 
land. 

243  West  56th  St.  Mrs.  W.  E  Van  Name 
will  reopen  her  home  for  young  women  study¬ 
ing  art  or  music  Sept.  15th.  References. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WITHOUT  charge. — Board  given  in  a 
small,  well-known  New  York  City  family  to 
a  seriously  intellectual  or  artistic  young  wo- 
man,  between  25  and  35,  in  return  for  occa¬ 
sional  afternoon  and  evening  companionship 
yyitb  daughter  of  20.  Must  be  capable  of  ad¬ 
visory  oversight  of  her  wardrobe  and  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  References  mu-it  be  of  highest 
order.  Address  for  one  week,  stating  par¬ 
ticulars,  1,928,  Outlook. 

INTERNATIONAL  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary.  Twelve  published  volumes,  twenty 
dollars;  subsequent  volumes,  $2.25 as  issued. 
Save  seven  dollars.  H.  Bullard,  Mound 
City,  Mo. 

GOOD  reference  books  foster  scholarly 
habits  in  the  young.  Such  books.  Century 
Dictionary,  New  International  and  Universal 
Encyclopedias. Stoddard's  Lectures, Lamed's 
Ready  Reference,  practically  new,  bought 
and  sold.  1.931.  Outlook. 

WANTED -Second-hand  sets  of  New 
International  Encyclopxdia,  Stoddard’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  and  Century  Dictionary.  1,930, Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  will  receive 
in  her  home  and  chaperon  girls  who  wish  to 
study  in  New  York.  1,920,  Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN’S  widow  wishes  care  of 
baby  or  child  in  own  home.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  1,880.  Outlook. 

WE  make  bright  men  and  women  success¬ 
ful  paid  contributors  to  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Practical  training  in  short 
story  writing,  journalism,  advertisement  writ- 
ing.  Mention  course  desired  ;  enclose  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  trial  lesson.  New  York 
School  of  Journalism,  228  Grand  Ave.  (near 
DeKalb).  New  York  City. 

WRITE  to-day  to  the  Pace-Davis  Co.. 
Dept.  32,  '»i  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  You 
can  cam  S25  to  S100  per  week  by  learning 
ad-writing. 

YOUNG  Scotch  collie  dog  for  sale.  Sire 
Mr.  J,  P.  Morgan's  $4,000  prize  winner. 
Registered.  $Ui  if  good  home  assured.  Box 
137,  Huntington,  L.  1. 

TEACHER  and  wife  (four years  abroad) 
would  take  one  or  two  well-bred  boys  in  their 
Munich  home.  Prepare  for  university.  Ger¬ 
man  spoken.  References  required.  Addres' 
Psychologist,  Giselasstrasse28  III  1,  Munich) 
Germany. 


THE  OUTLOOK  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

MASSACHUSE  TTS 

NEW  YORK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  neighborhood  Scott 
"  Circle  and  Russian  Embassy,  10-room 
residence,  large  rooms,  wide  lot,  cost  S13.000, 
offered  for  $10,000.  Address  No.  195,  Outlook. 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Illustrated  circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 
P.  F.  Lbland,21  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass 

ADIRONDACK  S 

FOR  SALE:  t 

Camps  on  the  Saranac  Lakes.  , 

Attractive  Curnp  Sites  on  Lake  Placid. 
FOR  RENT: 

Desirable  furnished  cottages  in  the 
village  of  Saranac  Lake.  All  improvements. 
GEO.  V.  TV.  DURYEE.  Real  Estate 
Bank  Building,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York 

FLORIDA 

MEXICO 

TN  FLORIDA.  —  Will  Lease  or 

1  Sell  "THE  WIGWAM,  11-room, 
completely  furnished  cottage,  facing  Indian 
River,  near  Rockledge,  at  .Merritt,  Memtt 
Island.  House  in  perfect  rcnair.newly  painted, 
all  screened;  sun-parlor;  fbo-ft.  dock,  launch 
house  ;  laundry ;  swimming-pool ;  3  acres  in 
grove,  some  bearing,  mangoes,  guavas, grapes, 
bananas.  Fine  “all-year-round  home  or 
hunting  lodge.  Rent  S500  year,  or  H00  sea¬ 
son,  includes  fruit,  Nov.  till  May.  Sell  $4,/00 
cash.  Everything  furni  >ht  d  <  irculars.I  hotos. 
Owner  onpremises.  E.  J.  Blair,  Memtt,  r  la. 

PHD  G.AI  F  500,000 acres  Short  I.eaf 
l-UK  JdLC  ydlow  Pine  Timber, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  Orient  R.  R.  I'o.ur 
expert  cruisers  estimate  6.000  feet  commercial 
lumber  per  acre.  Price  SI. 25  gold  per  acre. 
HOMER  C.  BOWMAN,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ANY  XV  HERE 

In  Westchester  County 

Country  homes,  farms,  >»  hour,  hour,  and 
1%  hours  out.  All  three  roads. 

COOLEY  &  WEST.  Inc.  , 

Main  offices,  Mt.  Vernon  and  White  Plains. 

NEW  JERSEY 

TTOMESTEAD  FARM  For  Sale. 
I!  41  acres  of  superior  land  between  Free¬ 
hold  and  Lakewood ;  10-room  house ;  good 
buildings ;  fine  location.  For  full  particulars 
write  Mrs.  E.  DONAHAY,  Adelphia,  N.  J. 

30  Years  Selling  W  W 

Country 

PROPERTY  ONLY 

Farms.  Residences.  Cottages.  Hotels^ Stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  Catalog  free. 
Owners  wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 

PHILLIPS  4  WELLS.  95  Tribune  Building.  N.Y. 

KANSAS 

Investment  Property 

A  2,500  Acre  Farm  Ranch  Tor  Sale 
prompted  by  proposed  retirement  of  corpo¬ 
rate  ownership.  Land  all  fenced  and  leased  ; 
pays  5%  net  on  $4)1,000.  Buildings  cost  over 
$7,000.  Orchard,  in  bearing.  Miles  of  living 
water.  Growing  crops.  28a  acres  com,  la5  Kal- 
fir  com  and  cane,  GO  alfalfa  ;  timber  120  acres ; 
pastures,  1,900  acres.  To  R.  R.  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  G  miles.  For  price  and  particulars  address 
D.  B.  FULLER,  Attorney,  Eureka.  Kan. 

FOR.  RENT 

NUTLEY,  N.  J. 

45  MINUTES 

Refined,  attractive  home  of  11  rooms; 
parlor,  library,  dining  room,  butler’s  pan¬ 
try,  kitchen,  and  laundry  on  first  floor ; 
Cabot-stained  shingle  house;  five  min¬ 
utes  of  station ;  golf  and  field  clubs ;  rent 
$600.  Illustrated  circular. 

JAMES  R.  HAY 

71  Broadway,  New  York 

TJELLEVUE  VILLA.  A  beautiful 
J)  hoarding  house  or  residence  site  for 
sale.  Been  doing  business  over  30  years  at 
H ighland,  opposite  Poughkeepsie,  h  me  nver 
view.  For  description  see  Outlook  Aug.  19. 
Address  C.  H.  GANSE,  Highland,  N.  Yr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

OKLAHOMA 

ANDOVER,  MASS.  „?“«£*», 

bath,  furnace,  gas,  piazza,  stable,  four-fifths 
acre  land ;  variety  fruit  and  shade  trees ;  gar¬ 
den  ;  8  min.  to  steam  cars,  3  to  electrics  and 
P.O.,  15  to  academies  and  schools.  Apply  to 

Geo.  A.  Parker,  Agt.,  or  at  house,  38  High  St. 

sroK  Celery  and  Garden  Farm 

where  gardening  pays.  Terms  easy.  Ad¬ 
dress  IVAN  WILLIAMS,  Fairview,  Okla. 

INTERESTING 

PRIVATE  HOME 

within  three  minutes  of  the  East  Orange  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  trolley, 
offers  attractive  home  surroundings  for  fall 
and  winter.  Cheery  rooms;  ample  grounds ; 
tennis,  etc.  Adults  preferred.  Desirable  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  Address 

Tel.  3265-R.  36  N.  Arlington  Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TjrThere  Fortune  Was  Expended. 

IT  350  Acres-by-the-Sea.  Convenient 
to  cars;  70  minutes  from.  Boston;  imposing 
residence,  every  convenience;  fine  stable, 
with  half-mile  track  for  exercising  horses; 
orchards,  graperies,  and  greenhouses :  house 
for  help :  buildings  and  grounds  lighted  Gy 
electricity ;  perfect  repair.  Offered  for  one- 
seventh  cost.  Details  postpaid  by  Chapin  s 
Farm  Agency,  Herald  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

PIKE  CO.,  PA. 

Lake  and  1,000  Acres 

75  Feet  Water  Power 

Fine  estate ;  beautifully  situated ;  elevation 
2,000  feet :  lake  mile  and  half  in  diameter ;  15- 
room  dwelling  ;  cottagevbam,  abundant  fruit: 
spring  water ;  good  fishing  and  hunting ;  102 
miles  from  New  York ;  3,4  from  station. 
NATHANIEL  NILES, 

Attorney,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y . 

NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY,  N.  M. 

Finest  farm  in  the  valley  for  sale  by  owner. 
Large  fields  of  alfalfa,  old  shade  trees,  fine 
Lawn,  good  buildings.  Just  the  place  lor 
winter  home  for  party  unable  to  stand  cold 
winters.  Place  has  fruit  orchards,  and  is  all 
watered  by  springs  belonging  to  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  No.  185,  The  Outlook. 

NEWTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Por  Sale  or  To  Rent  for  a  Term  of  Years 

A  country  estate  comprising  twelve  acres. 
House  finely  appointed,  hardwood,  floors 
throughout,  with. all  modern  conveniences, 
upon  a  beautiful  hill  and  grounds  finely  diver¬ 
sified,  with  extensive  views,  i he. place  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  m  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Apply  to  No.  183,  The  Outlook. 

TEXAS 

NEW  YORK 

TTV  A  C  We  have  just  published  a 

1  r  \ book  of  ranches,  stock  farms, 

B  i_/  and  Western  lands.  It  contains 

nearly  lOOpagcs,  descriptions  very  full ;  prices 
and  terms  stated.  The  book  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Tub  Winters- 
Danibl  Realty  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Twilifht  Park  in  the  Catskills 

SEVEN-ROOM  COTTAGE,  fully  fur¬ 
nished.  Rent  S60  for  September. 

C.  F.  WINGATE,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  OUTLOOK  WANT  DEPARTMENT 

MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  Hartford  Hospital  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enlarge  Us  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  1  went y  candidates  wanted  at  once. 
Address  Training  School,  Hartford  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— By  a  lady,  thorough  musi¬ 
cian,  pupil  of  great  masters  in  this  country 
:nj  3  position  in  a  family  of  refine¬ 
ment  or  high  character,  in  New 

York  City,  where  she  could  teach  singing, 
piano,  or  Trench.  a  part  of  her  time,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  board.  Address  Soprano,  1.SS9, 
Outlook. 

MISS  Susan  A.  Smith,  experienced  gene¬ 
alogist,  3  Dever  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Ref¬ 
erence  in  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Boston. 

WANTED  — Lecturers,  orators,  enter¬ 
tainers.  Monthly  salary.  Address  Rocky 
Mountain  Lecture  Bureau,  Denver,  Colo. 

PRINCIPAL  will  receive  int  o  her  home 
three  girls.  References  required  English 
and  Classical  School,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

SCHOLARLY  authorities  .indorse  the 
game,  "  A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Test  your 
Knowledge.  Price  50  cts.  The  Shakespeare 
Club.  Camden,  Me. 

WARNER  Library.,  31  volumes,  Iialf  mo- 
rocco,  new,  $35.  1.007,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPECIALIZED,  individual  training, 
pleasant  home  life  and  mother's  care  givena 
mentally  backward  or  dependent  child.  1,89b, 
Outlook. 

TO  sell  at  bargain,  new  set  International 
Encyclopedia,  17  vols.  Also  new  set  (special 
attention  of  bookloyers).  Ide^  that  have 
Influenced  Civilization,”  10  vols.  Address 
1,898,  Outlook. 

A  reliable  woman,  holding  best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  would  like  to  open  home  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  for  Protestant  women— either  mid¬ 
dle-aged.  elderly,  or  semi-invalided.  Rates 
from  <6  to  $10  per  week,  according  to  - 
Persons  desiring  entrance  in  sucli, 
communicate  with  Mrs.  J.  A.  Maxim, 

South  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SHOPPING  — Samples  sent.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  order 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  Wighunan  & 
Co..  44  West  22d  St..  New  York. 

“MRS.  BA  GO’S  Bargain  Day”  ‘  Mrs. 
Tubbs's  Telegram,”  25c.  each.  Royalty  plays. 
Highest  endorsements,  from  women  s  CIUDS, 
schools,  church  organizations,  etc.  K.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Rice,  Worthington,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  a  first-class  New 
England  girls’  school.  F or  particulars  address 
1,860,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EDUCATIONAL  Building  Blocks.— 
Forty  big  wooden  blocks,  brick  size.  The 
plaything  Edward  Howard  Griggs  says  de¬ 
lighted  him  most  as  a  child.  In  neat  box, 
52.50.  Insurance  Supply  Co.,  Box  ( ffi ,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  one  of  our  best 
boarding  schools  for  girls  at  reduced  rates. 
For  particulars  address  1,807,  Outlook. 

HOME-MAKING  a  profession.  Book¬ 
let  on  request  giving  synopses  of  correspond¬ 
ence  courses.  A  recent  endowment  makes 
fifty  free  instruction  scholarships  available  in 
food,  housekeeping,  health,  and  motherhood 
courses.  American  School  of  Household 
Economics,  Armour  Avc.,  Chicago; 

WANTED— Fall  and  winter  board  in  pri¬ 
vate  family  near  N.  Y.  City  for  young  couple, 
child  (girl,  3  years)  and  nurse.  Address 
A  B.  G.  A  O.  BoxSX),  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTKD-Agents  in  every  town  to  in- 
troduce  a  new  historical  work  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  History  for 
Ready  Reference.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  agents  employed 
on  liberal  commission  or  salary  as  preferred. 
Address,  stating  experience,  the  publishers, 
c,  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Outlook 


/  with  810.00  purchases  of  Larkin 
/  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,  Toilet 
/Articles,  Coftee,  Teas,  Spices,  Ex- 
/  tracts.  Baking  Powder  and  many 
f  other  Home  Needs.  The  average 
family  uses  overSlO.OO  worth  of  these 
every  month.  Buy  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  furnish  your  home 
without  cost.  The  purity  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  Larkin  Products  warrant 
their  use  in  every  home — over  three 
million  regular,  satisfied  customers. 

YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

No  retail  dealer  can  afford  to  give 
820.00  value  for  810.00 ;  we  do.  Larkin 
Factory-to- Family  dealing  gives  you 
the  saved  middlemen’s  profits  in  a 
valuable  810.00  Premium  free  — this 
Sewing  Desk,  Library  Table,  or  choice 
from  hundreds  of  others.  Larkin 
Premiums  are  excellent  in  design, 
workmanship  and  finish. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

At  the  end  of  30  Days’  Trial,  money 
promptly  refunded  if  any  Product  or 
Premium  is  unsatisfactory.  Become  a 
customer— there  are  many  benefits 
which  cannot  be  explained  here. 

Write  for  New  Premium  List  43 

and  Larkin  Product  Booklet. 

They  interest  every  housewife. 


Larkin  Co. 

ESTABLISHED.  1875  • 

BUFFALO, N.Y  .% 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  WANTED 

A  comfortable  and  serviceable  footwear  for  home  use.  Our  Alaskan 
Indian  Moccasins  of  native  manufacture  fill  both  these  conditions. 
They  are  stitched  with  smew,  elegantly  ornamented  with  beads  and 
squirrel  lined.  Excellent  for  camp.  For  further  particulars  address 
R.  T.  Hopkins,  Eastern  Agent,  6J3  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON’S  PREPARED  WAX 


FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  BIBLE 

Prepored  by  THEODORE  P.  PRUDDEN 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  put  into  clear  and  accessible 
form  the  facts  about  the  Bible  that  have  been  established 
by  the  reverent  and  painstaking  study  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars.  The  arrangement  of  question  and  answer  not  only 
makes  the  pamphlet  useful  in  classes  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  but  also  makes  it  easy  for  the  reader  or  stu¬ 
dent  to  select  specific  subjects  for  further  study.  A  large 
amount  of  general  information,  which  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  Bible  readers  of  any  age,  is  given  in 
a  compact  form. 

Price  25  cents,  net 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Grower' 

Fortunes  InSmallGardens 


,  There’s  Big  Money  in  growing  Medicinal  Plants— Ginseng, 
Golden  Seal.  Snake-root.  Belladonna— nil  pay  well. 
A  Money  Making  Homo  Industry.  Hardy  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Easy  to  cultivate  in  City  of  Country. 
Very  small  space,  little  time  required,  atari e  as  wh eat .  V / i Id 
supply  failing,  and  prices  advancing  We  sell  reliable  plants 
and  seeds,  and  our  patrons  have  expert  ft*6’  Sen* 

two  2  cent  stamps  for  postage  for  our  complete  booklet  and  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  “Ginseng  Garden,”  the  leading  magazine,  cir¬ 
culation  lo.ooo,  25  cents  per  year.  It  tells  all  about  medicinal 
plants  and  Lcrts  and  how  y?u  can  make,  your  l^k-yardpay  big 
dividends.  It’s  an  opportunity— don  t  miss  it.  Write  to-day. 
CHINESE  AMERICAN  GINSENG  COMPANY, 

I  Originators  of  Ginseng  Culture  in  America. 

675  Lacka  St.,  Elmhurst,  Pa-,  (Suburb  of  Scranton.) 


Ginseng 


money  o 


One  a 


,uui,  little  Capital 

worth  825,000  and  yields - -  •  ----- 

than  a  25-acre  farm  with  one-tenth 

_  the  work.  My  method  of  culture  and 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  enable  you  to  take  life  easy  and 
live  in  comfort  on  the  lnrge  Income  from  a  small  garden. 
Write  to-day.  T.  H.  SUTTON.  1050Sherwood  Ave-  Louisville.  Ky. 


Complete  Electric  Light  Outfits 

Richardson  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TARTAN  PILLS  LiverComnlaints',  Flatulence, 
Indigestion,  and  regulate  the  Bowels.  25c.  a  bottle,  postpaid. 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO..  79  Ann  St..  N.  V. 


FOR  COMFORT, 
_ _  _  WEAR,  STYLE, 

GEORGE  S.  SNOW  CO.,  Brookton,  Mats. 


Peerless  Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

Always  Ready  to  Serve 

s  (navor)  Food  Products 

Veal  Loaf  Melrose  Pate 

Lunch  Tongues  Ox  Tongues 

Cooked  Meats — Easily  Served. 

Your  Grocer  has  them. 

Oui  booklet,  "Good  Things  to  Eat,”  sent  free  on  request. 

Sand  five  2c  stamps  for  Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  i 


Chicken  Loaf 
Ham  Loaf 


n  Swifts 
LitHe  Cook 


Slicing 

Swift's 

Premium 

Bacon 


upon  premium 

Silver  Leaf  Lard 


Swift’s  Premium  Bacon,  sliced  wafer-like,  is  an  appetizer  for 
Breakfast— Luncheon— Dinner.  It  gives  a  delicacy  and  flavor 
to  every  meal.  Satisfies  the  most  particular  taste.  An  ideal 
summer  meat,  for  it  is  quickly  cooked  and  easily  kept.  Try 
some  by  ordering  today  of  your  dealer.  Swift  a  company,  u  s.a. 


v„.  .  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

VUL"  *•  1436  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


PRtCE  TEN  CENTS 


The 


Saturday,  September  9,  1905 


The  Peace  Treaty  and  the  President 


The  Taft  Party’s  Reception  in  Japan 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 


Foreign  Missions  as  Social  Settlements 

By  the  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D. 


Through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle:  A  Story 

By  Katherine  Reed 


Immigrant  Children  in  Public  Schools 

By  H.  M.  Orcutt 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

WKat  the  Medical  Profession  thinks  of  it  as  el  Remedy 
in  Bright’s  Disease.  Albviminviria,  Calculi,  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  and  ail  Uric  Acid  Troubles.  “The 
Most  Valuable  Mineral  Walter  in  Use.” 


Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System 
in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospi-  Dire'E’M|  A  I  ITlflA  WATTR 
tal:  “In  ail  cases  of  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  I  have  found _  1W1  Ifcfi 


i  Increasing  the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  ELIMINATING  the  ALBUMEN. 
- - ....  -  -  as  the  most  valuable 


of  the  greatest  service  an  3i 

In  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM  it  is  Qiirxmi  t\  I  FTUVK  WikTrR  aS-  em°f 
highly  beneficial.  1  have  long  regarded  DuFxALO  lilTrllA  WAT  til  mineral  water  in  use. 

Dr  William  Doughty,  former  Professor  of  Malena  Medica  and  Therapeutics ,  Medical  College  of 

nrnrerin  “  _  - _ _ _  is  the  only  reliable  treatment  known  to  me  for  the 

Augusta:  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WAFER  permanent  relief  of  gravel,  and  the  antecedent  con¬ 
ditions  that  determine  it.” 

Dr.  J.  T.  LeBlanehard,  Professor  Mont-  DiivEliwfV  I  FTlflA  WATm  m  most  obstinate 
real  Clinic ,  SM.,  SN,  V.  U. :  “  I  have  used  DUrFALU  LITHIA  WfU  B.K  cases  of  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  in  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  in  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  with  the  most  efficacious 
results.” 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Virginia  : 
“  After  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  results 

ing^conwewi*  BUEFALO  LlTHIA  WATER 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 


HOT  ASHES  CAUSE  MANY 
FIRES,  SAYS  ARCHIBALD. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department  Gives 
Warning  to  Citizens. 

“Now  i*  Ihe  season  to  warn  the  householder 


against  the  danger  o 
by  cans  of  hot  ashes  i 
tocles  or  piled  in  a 
igniting  inflammable 
Archibald  Monday. 


ill  probably  ha 


’or,  Of/.  IS-  <9°4- 


The  only  safe  can  to  have  in 
your  cellar  for  furnace  ashes. 

Absolutely  fire-proof — made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close  fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  the  floor ; 
rests  on  rim  only. 

The  only  “  good-looking  ”  ash  or  garbage  can — 
galvanized  inside  and  out. 

Witt’s  Pail  for  a-slics ,  garbage ,  and  general  house¬ 
hold  use.  Easy  to  carry.  Two  sizes  :  J  and  7  gal. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  “Witt’s” 

(“Witt’s  Can”  stamped  In  lid  and  bottom) 

THREE  SIZES:  No.  1-I5?*x2 5  in..  No.  2-lSx25  in..  No.  3-20>jx2S  in. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  write  11s  stating  size  and  how  many 
you  want,  and  tell  us  your  dealer’s  name.  \Ye  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  either  direct  from  us  or  through  dealer.  Our  dealers  tell  us 
that  while  Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  not  one  has 
ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.  This  is  certainly  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  O.  Cinclrvnoil,  O. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music 

By  EDWARD  DICKINSON,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory,  Oberlin  College. 

A  full  consecutive  narrative,  supplemented  by  copious  bibliographical  sections  pointing  out  the  best  critical  com¬ 
mentaries  on  every  phase  of  the  subject.  Designed  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  music  and  for  the  general  reader. 

Philosophia  Ultima ;  or  Science  of  the  Sciences  Voi.  hi. 

8vo,  $3.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

The  Scientific  Problems  of  Religion  and  the  Christian  Evidences  of  the  Physical  and 
Psychical  Sciences 

By  CHARLES  WOODRUFF  SHIELDS,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  William  M.  Sloane. 
The  concluding  volume  of  this  important  series,  which  deals  with  the  relation  between  religion  and  science,  takes 
up  the  scientific  problem  of  religion  and  the  Christian  evidences  of  the  physical  and  psychical  sciences.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  called  this  “  one  of  the  most  candid,  comprehensive,  and  profoundly  philosophic  books  of  our  time. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  HEW  EDITiOH 

By  General  JOHN  B.  GORDON 

These  reminiscences  have  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  great  books  on  the  greatest  conflict  in  our  history  unsur- 
passed  for  brilliancy,  fairness,  and  the  value  of  the  material  they  contain.  The  present  edition  is  published  at  one- 
half  the  former  price  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Radigan 

In  this  volume  the  story  of  an  energetic  and  i 
and  most  genial  of  satires  on  our  society. 


With  Portraits, 
$1.50  net 


By  NELSON  LLOYD 


riginal  social  “  climber  ”  is  told 


12mo,  $1.00 

i  the  breeziest  way.  The  cleverest 


READY  NEXT  WEEK 


The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Theology 

By  WILLIAM  NEWTON  CLARKE,  D.D. 

A  popular  help  toward  the  right  use  of  the  Bible  in 
present  conditions  by  students,  by  preachers,  and  by 

PCOple’  12mo,  $  1 .00  net.  Postage  extra. 

The  Success  of  Defeat 

By  MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK 
A  vigorous  and  encouraging  essay,  full  of  the  strength 
of  purpose  and  beauty  of  expression  for  which  Dr. 
Babcock’s  work  is  remarkable. 

SO  cents  net.  Postage  extra. 


Telling  Bible  Stories 

By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 
The  author  shows  how  through  sheer  interest  in  the 
Biblical  stories  the  child  is  brought  into  the  sublime 
atmosphere  of  the  Scriptures. 

12mo,  $  J  .25  net.  Postage  extra. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Survey  of  Recent  Criticism— Critical  Methods :  The 
Problem  and  Its  Solution— The  Standpoint  of  the  Au¬ 
thor — The  Pragmatism  of  the  Gospel — The  Character 
of  the  Narrative— The  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  Its 
Influence  on  the  Gospel— The  Christology  of  the  Gospel 
—Early  History  of  the  Gospel. 


McAllister  and  His  Double  By  ARTHUR  TRAIN  l2mo,  $1.50 

The  original  and  amusing  adventures  of  McAllister,  clubman  and  amateur  detective,  and  his  criminal  valet,  his 
double,  make  a  most  surprising  and  entertaining  book.  


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 


The  Biographical  Edition  of  the  Works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 

THE  WRONG  BOX  ST.  IVES  MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS  COMPLETE  POEMS 

Each  volume  sold  separately.  12rao.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Limp  Leather,  $1.25  net. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

T?.c  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency  Vw'r.fr- 

Recommends  teachers  to, colieges,  schools,  and  families 
Advises  parents  about  sclioois.  "  **>•  O.  Pr.ttt.  Dl„r. 

~  WHAT  S  C  HO  OL? 

jffvwh  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE 

vltiaWy  Catalogues  and  reliable  infomiation  concerning  all 
schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 

American  School  &  college  agenc> 

526  Fisher  Duiiding  -  Chicago,  Illinois 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


CLAREMONT, 

_ _ _  CALIFORNIA 

"  An  Eastern  college  in  a  Southern  land.”  Coeducational.  High 
standards.  Beautiful  location.  Ghorgb  A.  Gates.  D.D..  President. 


POMONA  COLLEGE 


Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

West  Twenty-third  Street,  Los  Angeles 
17th  year.  .Seminary  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Certificate 
admits  to  leading  colleges.  Special  work  in  Literature  and  Art  His¬ 
tory  with  preparation  for  European  travel.  \V  ell  equipped  gymna¬ 
sium.  basket  ball  and  tennis.  A  court  and  two  hundred  feet  o  ve¬ 
randas  for  out  of  door  study,  which  is  possible  almost .every  day  ot  tin: 
school  year.  No  invalids  received.  No  girls  under  fourteen.  Num- 
her  of  boarding  pupils  limited  to  twen’y-five.  Reference  from  the 
school  last  attended  absolutely  indispensable  when  applicant  is 
unknown  to  the  principal.  Circulars  mailed  on  application. 

Mrs.  GEORGE  A.  CASWELL,  Principal. 

San  Diego,  California.  _  .. 

THE  DUFF  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladles  and  Children  Miss  Mary  Wallace,  Principal. 

Sailing,  rowing,  riding,  etc.,  enjoyed  all  winter.  


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird’s  School  for  Girls 

33d  year.  Intermediate  College  Preparatory  and  general 
courses,  superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.  Home  life  simple,  yet  inspiring.  _ 


Miss  Butts’s  School  for  Girls 

NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT.  Offers  a  healthful,  happy 
home,  with  the  best  advantages  for  study  and  recreation. 

Betts  Academy 

STAMFORD,  CONN.  67tJi  Year 
Prepares  for  (be  leading  universities,  technical  and  professional  schools 
For  full  information  regarding 

Selected  Courses 

Address  WM.  J.  BETTS,  M.A.  (Yale).  Headmaster. 


COLORADO 


Colorndo  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  LUIS  SCHOOL  (Incorporated) 

Opens  Sept.  20.  College  Preparatoiy  School  for  Girls.  Kindergar¬ 
ten  and  Elementary  Day  School  for  boys  and  girls.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate  for  delicate  girls.  (Miss  Bessie  Henry,  Associate  Principals. 
For  catalogue  address}  Charles  B.  Moore, 


|»gdo  CUTLER  ACADEMY 

COLOR AD’O.  The  preparatory, school  of  Colorado  College. 
Ideal  climate  for  health-building.  Fits  for  any  American  College. 
Intellectual  opportunities  of  the  best  t^'pcMn^  C^r^stian  atniosp  iere. 


_  CONNECTICUT’ _ 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith^X1" School 

One  and  two  years’  course.  905  La  Fayctlc  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Foster  School  atory.  Limited  to  40.  Ath¬ 
letics.  100  miles  from  N.Y.  City.  Hunting  and  fishing.  Rev.  Ali.yn  K. 
Foster,  M.A.  (Yale).  Head  Master.  Cornwall,  l.itcliheld  Co.,  Conn. 


FOR 

BOYS 


Manor  School 

Stamford,  Conn.  M 

Modem  buildings,  excellent  equipment,  gymnasium,  100 
by  SO  feet,  bowling  alleys,  athletic  field,  tennis,  etc.  I'or 
catalogue,  address 

LOUIS  D.  MARRIOTT,  M.A..  Head  Master. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A. B. (Wellesley) 


Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

to  Hon.  William  G.  Choate,  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  D.D.,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. ;  Dr.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Boston.  For  catalogue  address  Secretary. 


The  Campbell  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Windsor,  Conn. 

A.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.,  Mrs.  MARIAN  B.  CAMPBELL 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


AN  IDEAL  COMBINATION 

of  home-life  and  school-life  is  offered  by 

The  Brunswick  School 

All  the  advantages  of  the  big  schools. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  small  schools. 

None  of  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  BRUNSWICK  SCHOOL,  GREENWICH.  CONN. 

George  E.  Carmichael,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
PREPARA  TORY  SCHOOL 

A  select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boy^.  Thorough 
preparation  lor  colleges,  universities,  and  scientific  schools  ;  also 
for  the  Government  academies.  Number  of  instructors  sufficient  to 
insure  small  classes  and  individual  attention.  For  catalogue  address 
E.  SWAVELY,  Principal 
13tli  anti  Princeton  .Sts.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Berkshire  Hills.  Separate  home  for  younger  girls.  Thorough 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
booting.  Miss  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr), 
Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  B.  S.  (Wellesley),  Lakeville.  Conn, 


INGLESIDE — A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  3d,  1905. 

Sirs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 


National  Park  Seminary  Women 

SUBURBS  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Twelve  buildings.  Beautiful  Grounds.  Good  work  secured  without 
examinations.  Sight-seeing  every  Monday.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  Box  118,  Forest  Glen,  Mil. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

French  the  language  of  the  house.  Nineteenth  Street  and  Mint- 
wood  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  school  for  young  ladies.  *>•  n-  CUrk,  LL  A. 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


EUROPE 


THE  THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 

School  of  Travel 

offers  school  and  travel  combined.  The  whole  school  year  is  spent 
abroad  visiting  eight  countries  under  university  leadership  at  usual 
school  rates.  Select,  limited.  Girls  sail  with  Principal  end  of  Sept. 
Mrs.  \V.  W.  Scott,  Sec'y,  15S  Central  Ave.,  Dover,  N.  H. 


ILLINOIS 


THE  LORING  SCHOOL  GHtLS 

High  Class  Hoarding  ami  Day  School.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Wells,  or  Baltimore  Woman’s 
College.  Bryn  Mawr  preparation  a  specialty.  Opens  Sept.  27th. 
MRS.  STELLA  DYER  LORING,  Principal 
2978  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 


HOME  5TUDY 


MARYLAND 


The  Girls’  Latin  School 
of  Baltimore 

A  distinctly  college  preparatory  school,  its  graduates  securing  un¬ 
conditioned  entrance  to  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Vassar. 
Smith  and  Wellesley.  _  Sends  more  students  to  these  colleges  each 
year  than  any  other  private  school.  Careful  individual  attention  to 
all  sides  of  development  by  a  large  corps  of  experts.  A  progressive 
Christian  institution  in  an  environment  rich  in  opportunity  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  HARLAN  UPDEGRAFF,  A.  M.,  Pnndpal. 


THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 

Frederick,  Md.  Many  distinct  advantages  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion  ot  woman.  A  well-balanced  course  leading  to  a  degree.  Strong  in 
Music.  Art,  and  Elocution.  Moderate  rates  Healthfuflocation.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalogue.  J.  H.  APPLE,  A.M.,  President. 


DIRECTED  BY 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Courses  for  Students,  Teachers.  Parents,  Preachers,  Bankers, 
Writers,  etc.,  of  High  School  and  College  grade.  One-half  the 
ork  for  an  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.  degree  may  be  done  by  corre- 
londence.  Begin  study  any  time.  *  1 1 - 

’  ie  University  of  Cl  ’ 


fhi 


Tlie  Starrett  Scliool  for  Girls 

(Co-operative  with  the  University  of  Chicago) 

Mrs.  HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT,  Prln.  4705  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 

College-preparatory  and  finishing  school.  Spacious  colonial  home: 
2  acres  of  lawn  ;  2  blocks  from  Washington  Park;  10  resident,  100 
day  pupils.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Home  and 
social  life  a  special  feature.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Chicago 
and  Eastern  colleges.  Opens  Sept.  20th.  Circulars  on  aDolication. 


Northwester*!  Military  Academy 

offers  thorough  preparation  for  College,  the  Government  Acad¬ 
emies,  or  Business,  combined  with  a  moral,  social,  and  physical 
training  that  thoughtful  parents  should  not  fail  to  investigate.  Cata¬ 
logue  will  interest  you. 

H.  B.  DAVIDSON.  A.M.,  Pres.,  Highland  Park,  111. 


The  Morgan  Park  Academy 


For 

Boys 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  department  of  this  University  guaran¬ 
tees  completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity.  Its  situation  outside  the  city  is  most 
favorable.  Thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  Both  careful  supervision  and  individual 
attention  are  assured  by  the  large  number  of  teachers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  halls  with  the  pupils.  Fur  illustrated  catalogue 
address  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Prin.,  Morgan  Park,! II. 


The  Frances  Shimer  Academy  of 

For  Girls  ami  Voting  Women.  College  Preparation.  Music, 
Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Fine  new  dormitory  and  gymnasium 
now  building.  Golf.  Moderate  terms.  53d  year  opens  Sept  19th. 

REV.  WM.  P.  McKEE,  Dean,  Mt.  Carroll.  Ill. 


Girt  on  School  gihs 


rreparaiory.  v.eiieiai  ami  oiieuiai  euuists.  musn,  nn,  , 

and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Welles¬ 
ley.  Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  which  describes  the  School. 
Francis  King  Cooke,  Principal,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Box  35. 


I  ND I ANA 


Indiana,  Indianapolis. 

Classical  School  for  Girls 


MAY  WRIGHT  SEWALL,  M.L.,  A.M. 
Principals ; ■}  ^ A  F„  WEAVER,  A.B.,  A.M. 


MARYLAND 


A  Baltimore  Woman  of  Higte  Social  Standing: 

will  receive  into  her  home  a  few  young  girls  who  wish  to  attend 
school  and  eDjoy  home  comforts.  Address  Southern,  6,272.  Outlooks 


MICHIGAN 


The 
Home 
KINDERGARTEN 

FOR  MOTHERS 

is  a  practical  plan  of  instructive  amusement, 
accompanied  by  suitable  material  and  based 
on  correct  Kindergarten  principles.  A  delight 
to  children— a  boon  to  parents.  Terms  reason¬ 
able.  Book  fret. 

HOME  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL, 

628  Washington  Araade,  Detroit,  Miah* 


BAY  VIEW  -  = 

READING  COURSES 

Adopted  and  Now  Used  by 

Over  1200  Literary  Clubs 

in  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries. 

No  ordinary  work  gets  suck  approval. 

Just  the  thing  for  either  present  or  proposed  clubs. 
They  supply  in  themselves  all  the  essentialliterature  to 
carry  on  club  work,  with  plans  and  programs ;  they  are 
short,  systematic,  and  choice. 

Courses  offered  on : 

RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 
FRANCE  AND  AUSTRIA 
GERMANY.  BELGIUM.  AND  DENMARK 
For  circulars  address 

J.  M.  HALL,  165  Boston  Bvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


MISSOURI 


Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Full  College  Ct,  rse.  Thorough 

Forest  Park  Univ^sit^ 

IPresI 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME  SCHOOL 


Backward  Children  and  Youth 

Mrs.  W.  D.  HERRICK,  Amherst,  Mass. 


r  n  mil  m  ll  r  AMHERST,  MASS.  Quick,  ex- 

U  H  y  IUI  fWI  U  pert  preparation  lor  any  girls'  college. 

I  M  Inn  III  III  I  Entrance  guaranteed.  5u  acres,  beau- 

I  I  I  I  llll  V  bill  k  ttful  |,ii|top.  Close  to  Smith  and  Mt. 

Holyoke.  Golf,  tennis.  S5uu  per  year.  MRS.  (..  W.  NIC  HUES. 


well-endowed,  well-equipped  school  that  will  furnish  first-class  ad¬ 
vantages  to  boys  and  girls  for  S250  a  year,  is  worth  looking  up. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  and  catalog. 

H.  S.  Cowell.  A.M.,  Principal,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Lasell  has  ideas  and  methods  concerning  the  training  of  girls  that 
make  it  an  extraordinary  school.  .  , 

The  hands  and  the  body  are  trained  with  the  mind.  Courses  in 
Domestic  Economy  and  Applied  Housekeeping.  Lessons  in  Sew¬ 
ing,  Cooking,  Dress  Cutting,  Home  Sanitation,  Conversation,  and 
Walking — all  without  extra  cost.  Special  advantages  in  Music  and 
Art.  10  miles  from  Boston.  Write  for  catalogue. 

C.  C.  BKAODON,  Prineiiml 


Mitchell’s  Military  Boys’  School 


IS  miles  from 
Boston.  Fits  for 
business,  techni¬ 
cal  schools,  and 
college.  Limited 
to  50  boys.  $500 
per  year.  Only 
requisite  —  £ooa 


I  BO 

I  n 

V. 


[\ew  England  , 
Conservatory 
OF  music 

BOSTON.  MASS.  GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 

The  ^Leading  Conservatory^  in  America.  Composition,  Vocal 


and  lustnmiental  Music  under  the  best  masters  in  class 
\-ate  lessons.  For  Particulars  and  )  ‘ ear  Book  address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS.  Manager 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


Assistant,  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH. 

Maintained  bv  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  students  of  the  practice  of  charitable  and  other  social 
work,  and  workers,  paid  or  voluntary.  Course  of 
begins  October  3.  For  circulars  adore? 


J 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School 

(THE  MISSES  GILMAN’S  SCHOOL) 

A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  General  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  24th  year. begins  October  4th,  1905.  _.  .  , 

Miss  Julia  R.  Gilman.  Miss  Fanny  C.  Guild.  Pnmnpals, 

324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  IS  Huntington  Avenue. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Annie  Moseley  Perry,  Principal. 


'  Normal  Courses  in  the  Science*,.  ............... .. — - - 

:nt,  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaknie.^^Teachcrs.^Matrcms,  Hqusekcep- 
s,  Supervisors.  *  '  "  "  "  *' 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Term  begins  Oct.  2,  1903 
A  new  school,  for  the  higher  education  and  thorough  training  of 
nurses,  admitting  young  women  of  20  years.  Four  years  course:  one 
year  of  preparatory  study  and  laboratory  work,  and  three  years  of 
training  in  the  various  departments  of  nursing— hospital,  home,  and 
visiting.  Under  the  management  of  leading  educators.  Two  months’ 
vacation.  Health  of  students  carefully  considered.  For  announce¬ 
ment  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Principal, 

Miss  J.  A.  BRIGGS,  1000  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  JOSEPHINE  FOREHAND,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

An  endowed  academy  for 
boys.  64th  year  begins  in 
September.  Cottage  system.  Biological.  Physical,  and  Chemical 
Laboratories.  Gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.H.D.,  Principal.  Box  155-0  G. 


c;  W7\T\r^  School  for  Boys 

>3  Tj  1  IQ  VT  and  Young  Men 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  School  among  “  the  Berkshircs,”  preparing  for  College  or 
Business.  Pupils  are  members  of  Principal's  family,  and  receive 
constant  personal  attention.  Right  habiLs  and  manly,  Christian 
character  are  the  chief  aim.  Pupils  carefully  selected  and  number 
limited.  Courses  of  study  not  rigid,  advancement  depending  on 
student’s  ability.  Good  gymnasium  and  ample  facilities  for  all  out¬ 
door  games  and  sports,  under  careful  supervision.  Address 
E.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  Principal 


Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls 

3Sth  year.  Graduate,  elective  and  college  prepara¬ 
tory  courses.  Golf,  tennis  and  basket  ball.  Illus. 
catalog.  Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark,  M.A.,  Prin. 

Lawrence  Academy 

Limited  school  for  boys.  Fits  for  college  and  technical  schools, 
S50U.  No  extras.  H.  H.  C.  Bingham,  Principal.  Groton. 


‘Roge'rs  Hall 
school 


Certificate  accepted  by  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith. 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Wells.  NINE  out  of 
twelve  members  of  recent  senior  class  have 
entered  t  ollege.  Beautiful  location,  (.icing  Rogers 
Park,  with  athletic  courts  and  fields  on  the 
school  grounds.  Horseback  riding  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Address 
MRS.  E.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Lowell,  Mass. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufac¬ 
ture,  including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturing.  Designing, 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  and  Textile  Engineering.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  address  Charles  H.  Eambs,  S.B.,  Secretary,  Lowell.  Mass, 


Walnut  Hill  School 


I  icm.ii.  *  in  iii.in,  ill*- 

tory.  Literature,  English,  and  Music  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  col¬ 
leges.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Four 
connected  buildings.  New  Gymnasium. 
Outdoor  Snorts.  Re-opens  Sept.  29. 

George  F.  Jewett,  A. B.  (Harvard) 

74  Summit  St.,  Newton.  Mass. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY 

Norton,  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  71st 
year  begins  Sent.  20, 1905.  Endowed.  Certificates  to  college.  Advanced 
courses  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native 
French  and  German.  New  brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc- 
’  '  •  i  *  "  For  catalogue  and  views 

- - *  ..  D  D 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


Worcester  Academy 

72d  Year  Begins  Al1  advantages. of  a  large  school:  Master  educators,  complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  A  great 
record  1  nj>repar ing^bpys  for  college^  Laboratories,  manual  training.  Superb  dining  hall.  Ade- 


Sept.  12th,  1905 

health,  not  for  mere  strength. 


i  - — --q  --  j-  —  '  uiuitun,  v,  atm, ig.  Superb  dining  hi 

quately  equipped  infirmary.  The  new  “  Megaron  ”  contains  a  noble  recreation  hall  and  a 
swimming  pool.  Gymnasium.  Cinder  track.  Oval.  Eight  tennis  courts.  Gymnastics  for  good 
Illustrated  catalogue.  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

j  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Miss  Hall  s  School  for  Girls 

Pittsfield.  Massachusetts  Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 

Quincy  Mansion  School  For  Girls  s^ban 

J  estate,  6  miles  from  Boston.  Ample  grounds.  Outdoor  sports. 
Regular  and  graduate  courses.  Advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Language. 
College  preparation  and  certificate.  Prospectus, 
j  Horace  Mann  Willard,  Sc.D.,  Prin.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY  sX“,J.™sD 

Founded  17G3.  34  miles  from  Boston  Prepares  boys  for  any  col¬ 
lege  or  sc;entific  school.  Number  limited.  Elective  courses  for  gen¬ 
eral  study.  Individual  instruction.  Beautiful  location.  Well  ap¬ 
pointed  gymnasium.  New  school  house  and  cottage.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  W11AJEAM ‘DUDLEY  SPRAGUE,  Master. 

I  Miss  Kimball’s  School 

For  Girls  University  Section  of  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

20th  year.  College  Preparatory  General  and  Special  courses.  Scholar¬ 
ships  for  best  college  preparatory  work.  Gymnasium,  field  sports,  etc. 
Permanent  home  lor  girls  if  needed.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  MacDuffie1  School  for  Girls 

Tlie  marked  feature  of  this  school  is  its  individual  care  of  pupils, 
physically  and  intellectually.  College  certificate  privileges.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Principals:  John  MacDuffif.,  Ph.L).,  and 
Mrs.  John  MacDuffie,  A.B.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEBRAS  KA 

BROWNELL  HALL 

College-preparatory  and  academic  courses.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Instruction  in  Cooking  and 
Sewing.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Miss  Macrae,  Principal,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

•‘rriHE  ELMS,”  HOME,  DAY,  and  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
A  for  Girls.  English,  Music,  Special,  and  College-Prepara¬ 
tory  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Wellesley.  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Springfield. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WABAN  SCHOOL  WAgyx>tfAss. 

A  supprlor  Home  School  for  boys 

SUMMER  CAMP  J.  H.  PILLSilURY.  Prin. 

THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER 

ACADEMY 

125th  year  opens  Sept.  13th,  1905.  For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

Wellesley  School  F"Bie»B!£.s 

Preparatory  school  of  high  order.  One  OUTING  TERM  each 
vear  in  permanent  camp  building  in  New  Hampshire  mountains.  A 
>lan  of  unusual  and  proved  value.  For  circufar  descriptive  of  the 
amp  and  school  address  Edward  Augustine  Benner. 

Gilmanton  Academy  “T 

ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Location  high  and  dry.  Laboratories.  Shop  for 
Mechanic  Arts.  Strong  teachers.  Earnest  toys.  A  new  gymna- 

Thorough  preparation  for  tile  leading  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Elective  courses.  Music.  Elocution.  PhysicalTraining.  Located  on 
high  ground  overlooking  world-famed  mountain  and  lake  country.  S400 

sium  with  swimming  pool.  Fits  for  College,  Scientific  School,  and 
Rusiness.  Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.  Please  address 

DR.  G.  R.  WHITE,  Principal,  Wellesley  Hills,  Muss. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  ,^*10 

start  a  boy  right— physically,  mentally,  morally.  Courses  prepare 
for  college  or  business  life.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon.  A.M..  Prin. ;  Maj.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com’d't. 

The  Fessenden  School 

For  Young  Boys.  Prepares  for  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
other  leading  secondary  schools.  Number  limited.  Spacious 
grounds  for  golf,  tennis  and  other  sports. 

F.  J.  Fessenden,  Prin.,  Albemarle  Road.  West  NewtoD,  Mass. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses.  Number  of  punils 
limited— individual  instruction.  Location  healthful— buildings  modem 
and  homelike.  H  miles  to  New  York  City.  For  Year-Book  address 
Miss  E.  S.  Creighton,  l  PrinrinaU  r- 

Miss  E.  W.  Farrar,  )  ^nnc‘Pals-  Englewood. 

The  Misses  Allen 

will  reopen  their  School  for  Girls,  SEPTEMBER 
27.  1005.  Address 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN.  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Wesleyan  Academy  (Incorporated) 

Co-educational.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Music,  Art. 
An  historic  New  England  School,  with  modem  equipment  and  spe¬ 
cial  methods.  For  catalogue  address 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Newhall,  Principal,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  ST&S 

Knowledge  of  boy  nature  shapes  home  and  school  life.  College 
preparation.  Athletics.  Send  for  catalogue  F  and  booklet.  J.  R. 
Campbell.  A.M..  Headmaster. 

THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  Knox  School  for  Girls 

Lakewood,  N.  J» 

Second  year  begins  October  4,  l'Xii.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Knox,  A.li.,  Principal 

HOVERSIDE 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  Near  New  York. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  school  for  girls,  with  a 
home  atmosphere.  Beautiful  location;  large 
grounds  with  tennis  and  basket  hall  courts. 

Resident  teacher  of  physical  culture.  Best 
instructors  ;  college  preparation  and  also 
advanced  work  in  literature,  psychology, 
history,  art,  ethics,  etc.  Prospective 
.  patrons  are  cordially  requested  to  v 
|  Cloverside. 

For  catalogue  address 

Miss  E.  TIMLOW,  Prln. 


ISth  year 
under  present 
management. 


MONTCLAIR  ACADEMY  manapeme, 

We  have  some  pointed  things  to  say  to  parents  with  sons  to  place  ... 
school.  “  Your  Boy  and  Our  behoof  ”  is  a  hook  to  he  read  with  much 
interest  no  matter  where  your  hoy  is  sent.  Cony  on  request. 

JOHN  O.  MacViCAR,  A.M..  26  Walden  Place,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Jersey,  Morristown.  (Suburban  to  New  York.) 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 
Exceptionally  broad  curriculum.  Certificate  admits  to  all  leading 
colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  Excellent 
opportunities  for  outdoor  sports.  Resident  pupils,  $9C0. 

FOR. 

GIRLS 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Thorough  training  for  College.  General  and  Special  Courses. 
Attractive  home  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 


Miss  Townsend’s  School 


New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Founded  1760.  Thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges. 
Good  libraries.  Gymnasium,  Athletics,  Military  Drill.  Individual 
instruction.  Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


NEWTON  ACADEMY 

NEWTON,  N.  J.,  near  N.  Y.  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

A  select  hoarding  school  for  boys.  New  buildings ;  fine,  healthful 

location.  MM*  MlSPrWffi&H.  A.M..  Fein. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S  SCHOOL 

RUTHERFORD.  NEW  JERSEY 

A  home  hoarding  school  for  limited  number  of  gentlemen’s  sons  ; 
..a  in  the  country  JU  minutes  from  New  York.  Prospectus  on 
nilpiia-ition.  H.  GUY  RAWLINS,  Headmaster, 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  MISSES  ELY’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85tl»  and  86th  Sts..  New  York  City 
- . i  October  third 


ALICE  ltKEEN.  Teacher  of  singing— opera,  oratono,  concert, 
repertoire  Tonal  beauty  and  refined  style  endorsed  by  Patti,  Calve, 
Dc  Reszke,  many  other  celebrities.  Pupils  successful  in  Europe  and 
A mcru  a  deceives  \W<1-  r ,m.,  Mmlio,  Carnegie  Hall.  N  V  Lily. 


Tlie  Classical  School  for  Girls 


College  preparation."  Gymnasium,  home  care,  and  social  recreation. 
Midwinter  simile  and  summer  travel,  Oriental  and  Europca 

A.nSSx  i:3  FAkls?  HiiLEN  M.  SCOVllit. 


INSTITUTE 

OP 

MUSICAL  ART 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Director 

Will  open  at  53  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York,  October  11,  1905 


An  endowed  institution,  established  for  art, 
not  for  profit.  Its  teachers,  selected  from 
the  best  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  to  give  a  thorough,  all-round  musical 
education. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  are: 
Singing,  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster,  Mme.  Hess- 
Burr,  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  M.  Alfred 
Giraudet ;  Pianoforte,  M.  Sigismund  Sto- 
jowski ;  Stringed  Instruments,  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  :  Theory  of  Music,  Mr.  Percy 
Goetschius,  Mr.  Louis  V.  Saar. 

Prospectus,  giving  full  information,  mailed 
on  application  to  the  Registrar, 

Mr.  L.  E.  BERGER 

53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


New  York,  New  York  City,  315  Riverside  Drive  and  Annex. 

Mrs.  Cooper  Hartman’s 

Riverside  School  for  Girls 


i-.uk.  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades 
school  with  the  freedom  of  the  suburbs. 

College  preparation.  Advanced  work  in  Music,  Art,  French,  and 
German.  Special  course  leading  to  French  diploma.  T ravel  classes. 
Separate  house  for  girls  under  15.  Terms  $900  to  $1,200. 


and  Day 

_ ,  _ _ _ _ _ _ .....i  School. 

30,  32  and  34  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A I  FYANIJPA  HAI  I  Residence  for  girls  studying 
ALCAA1>UKA  HALL  Music,  Art,  Drama, Languages. 
152  W.  72<1  St.,  New  York  Refers  to  clergy  and  promi¬ 
nent  families.  S40— $00  monthly.  Address  Miss  A.  McFEE. 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

72d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
26th  Year  begins  September  27 
CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION 


M.A., 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  Scpetmbcr  27th,  9  A.M.,  for  the  reception  of 
students.  The  Inauguration  of  Professor  James  Everett!1  ranie. 
■*'  Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  will 
September  2Sth,  at  4:30  p.m.  Inaugural  Address:  The 
Purpose  of  New  Testament  Theology.” 

Tnc  Seminary  offers  a  full  curriculum  of  theological  study,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepare  students  for  all  forms  of  religious  activity.  It  is  also 
affiliated  with  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities,  whose  graduate 
courses  are  open  without  charge  to  students  recommended  by  the 
Seminary.  For  information  and  catalogue  address  the  President,  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbekt  Hall,  LL.D.,700  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  College  Men 


541  Lexington  Avenue,  Now  York 

TEACHERS 
TRAINING _ 

_ rculnr  of  General  Information,  Addre 

WILBERT  W.  WHITE,  President 


glBLE 


,,  ...w  York 

SCHOOL 


j  Twenty  Scholarships  j 


The  New  York  School  for  the 

HARD-OF-HEARING 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Prepares  students  for  college— offers  elective  courses :  all  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  lip-reading.  Classes,  or  private  instruction,  as 
desired.  Lip-reading  taught  deaf  adults.  Term  opens  Oct.  4th.  {•  or 
information  address  EDWARD  B.  NITCH1E  (Amherst),  Principal. 


MT.  SINAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three-years  course  leading  to  diploma  of  the  School  and  N  Y 
State  certificate.  Twelve  $100.60  Scholarships  awarded 
annually  for  merit.  Term  includes  three  months  in  an  ob¬ 
stetrical  hospital.  General  instruction  given  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 


New  York,  New  York,  Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  ciiumbfa* Un^sity 

For  boys  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary.  High.  75  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  attention  to  college  Preparation.  Pupils  admitted  as 
vacancies  occur.  Address  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 


NEW  YORK  |  Day  School  (  35  Nassau  St. 

SCHOOL,  (  Evening  School  j  New  York  City 

"Dwight  Method”  of  instruction.  LL.B.  in  two  years.  LL.M.  in  three 
years.  High  standards.  Send  for  catalogue.  George  Chase,  Dean. 


Miss  Roberts’s  School 


KINDERGARTEN.  Thorough  primary  and  elementary  work 
for  Girls  and  Boys.  N umbers  limited.  Advanced  classes  lor  special 
students.  7  AVest  39th  Street. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Department 
Etliical  Culture  School 

Will  open  Sent.  27,  1905.  For  information  address  Miss  Caroline 
T.  Haven,  Principal,  Central  Park  West  and  bad  St.,  N.  A  -  City 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

firs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Combines  every  advantage  of  City  and  Country. 


io/  ircbiJ/uioi.,  uvi'.  w,uw"  ,  ,V  '  T  — 

The  ELLIMAM  SCHOOL  Class.  Twenty-second  Lit 

Reopens  Oct.  2d.  For  circulars  address  Mrs.  H.  B.  ELLIMAN. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HIGHCLIFFE  HALL 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY'  SCHOOE  FOR  GIRLS 
FOUNDED  BY  MISS  ANNE  BROWN 
AT  715  FIFTH  AYE.,  N.  Y. 

City  branch  on  West  End  Avenue  for  students  in  graduate 
work,  music  and  art.  Address 
Mrs.  WINIFRED  EDGERTON  MERRILL  Principal. 

Highdiffe  Hall,  Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
School  reopens  October  j. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

CORNWAIL  ON  HIDSON,  N.  V. 

A  Technical  and  Scientific  Preparatory  School 

Organized  and  splendidlyequipped  for  the  work  of  preparing  boys 
for  entrance  to  the  gjeat  'I  echmcal  Schools,  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges  and  for  business  life.  The  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  combining  the  benefits  of 

roi&»ASTSAS'c™oS‘ESP<!:  E„  Superintendent 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  fcr; 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hyde,  Miss  Janb  Brewster  Hvde,  Principals. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

issues  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where  Shall  We  Send  Our 
Girls?”  It  may  help  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Address 

Samuel  Cole  Fairley,  Prin. 


New  York,  Hoosick.  30  miles  Northeast  of  Albany. 

HOOSAC  SCHOOL  A  preparatory  school  for  boys, 
combining  home  influences  with  the  best  educational  advantages, 
Situated  among  the  lulls  of  the  Berkshire  Range.  For  catalogue 
apply  to  Rev.  E.  L).  Tibbits,  Rector. 


Friends  Academy 

The  teaching  of  this  school  is  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  peace 
ind  against  the  spirit  of  war.  Co-educational  For  catalogue  and 


Locust  Valley 
L.  I. 


Mount  PleasantMilitaryAcademy 

Ossining-on-Harison.  New  York 
f)2«l  Year.  An  honest  and  honorable  record  of  nearly  a  century. 
Preparation  for  college  or  business.  Refers  to  its  patrons.  Also 


Mount  Pleasant  Hal 


Mr.  Brusie’s  school  for  young 


ing  either  school,  address,  Charles  Frederick  Brusie.  A.M..  Principal. 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  gihs 

OSSINING-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 

38th  year.  _ Miss  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 


DLP1/CI/II  I  military 

rCClv^MLL  ACADEMY 

PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

73«1  year  opens  Sept.  20th,  1905.  College  preparatory  (Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  standards)  and  advanced  business  courses. 

Oldest  enderwed  civic  Military  Academy  in  the  U.  S. 

John  Calvin  Bucher,  A. At.,  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Pli.D.,  Prlns. 


LYNDON  HALL  SCHOOL  girls  for  Vassal 

but  is  distinctively  a  Home  School,  and  offers  special  advantages  to 
the  large  number  of  girls  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

*' . —  "r  D -  *  *•  - 1  Pouf 


Samuel  W.^Buck,  A.M.,  Principal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie.  _ 

n.., _ _ _  u  _U  Home  and  Dav  School  for  Gikis, 

rUtn&m  nail  Preparation  for  ail  colleges.  Excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  Vassar  preparation.  Elective  courses.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  each  department.  Certificate  admits  to  I'assar.  Basket¬ 
ball,  tennis,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Frances  A.  Welbasky.  Ellen  Clizdk  Bartlett, 


HEATHCOTE  HALL  §,c"8y"!; 

The  Misses  Lockwood's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  Offers  fullest 
opportunities  in  literature,  languages,  art  ami  music. _ 

s  C.  E.  MASON’S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
THE  CASTLE 

Hudson^N.  Y.mAn 
ideal  school.  Advan¬ 
tages  of  N.  Y.  City. 
All  departments.  Spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  Art. 
Music.  Literature, 
Languages,  etc.  for 
illustrated  circular  Y 

-JJ~-  C.  E. 


■vi-Jrc- 

Mas 


„  Mil-  - 

in.  LL.M. 


Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls 

(Formerly  Troy  Female  Seminary  )  Certificate,  admits  to  Wellesley, 
Vassar,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  Cornell  Umvasity.  General  and 
Special  Courses.  Music  and  Art  Schools.  Fire-proof  buildings. 


Tlie  Balliol  Scliool  BY?rA6i?i» T- 

C°lle8e  -d  TD,?iCHSS.LL  Hall,  A.B..  Head. 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


OHIO 


OHIO.  Oberllo.  Box  O. 

OBERLIN  ACADEMY  i«v»> 

New  Classes  begin  January  3d.  1906 

Seventeen  instructors.  Thoroughly  equipped  ^/‘PareTor *"* ® 
Expenses^re^onablg"  Fol^attlSgue  appfylo  JOHN  FISHER  PECK.'Prin. 


PENNS  Y  L  V  A  N I A 


Pennsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia.  ^ 

Miss  Roney’s  School  for  Girls 

36th  year.  Formerly  Mrs.  Sutton’s  and  Miss  Roney’s  Home 
School.  New  healthful  location.  College  preparatory.  Modem 
equipment.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY 

Founded  1749.  156th  year  opens  September  20th.  Address 

J.  Max  Hark,  DLL.  Principal. 


FOR 

GIRLS 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Music  and  Art.  Beautiful  location  Extensive 
grounds.  Catalogue.  A.  K.  Grier.  Manager,  ll.rmmgham,  1  a. 


The  Misses  Shipley’s  School 

PREPARATORY  TO  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

(Faces  main  entrance  to  Bryn  Mawr  College) 
Diploma  in  college-preparatory  and  academic  courses.  Third 
house  added  '01-’05.  fourth  house  ’05-’l6.  New  course  in  voice  train¬ 
ing.  by  Mr.  S.  A.  King.  M.A..  London.  Gymnasium. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

The  Secretary,  Box  G,  Bryn  Mawr. 


PENN  S Y  LVAN  IA 


Pennsylvania.  Overbrook.  ^  charmill_ 

Miss  Sayward  s  School  h\-aituiui  suburb  ol 

Philadelphia.  Delightful  home,  modern  building  recently  enlarged 
College  preparatory  and  special  courses,  musical  department,  out- 
foo,  ,po«5.  Develops 


..  gymnasium,  campus,  athletic 

field.  Small  classes.  Honor  men  in. 30  colleges.  Music  and  Elo¬ 
cution.  Strongly  moral.  No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing. 

«”■  LE'ftTfe^ 

Washington  Seminary 

Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Sixty-ninth  year  begins 
September  20,  1905.  For  catalogue,  address  ,  , 

Miss  Mary  MacDonald  and  Miss  Chrisilana  C.  Thompson,  Principals. 


ST.  HIKE’S  SCHOOL 

WAYNE,  PA.  (14  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Forty-two  years  successful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Careful  individual  instruction.  Buildings  all  new.  30  acres 
for  all  sports.  Gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool. 

CHARLES  HENKY  STRQUT.  A.M.,  Headmaster 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Within  14  years  pupils  have  entered  Brym  Mawr  CollegeJrom 


RHODE  ISLAND _ 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  Boarding  and  day  school  for  a  limited 
number  of  girls.  Intermediate  and  college  preparatory’  courses. 
Terms  S600  a  year.  Home  life  and  personal  supervision.  Mrs.  Will- 
I  i am  L.  Hodgman,  Patroness  -  Miss  M.U'iir  L.  Ai.MV,  1  nncipal. 

Brown  School  for  Boys 

I  A  country  school  in  a  large  city.  Separate  buildings  for  home, 
school,  and  gymnasium.  UAfier  School  prepares  for  college  or  busi¬ 
ness  under  college-trained  masters.  Lower  School  for  boys  from  a  to 
12.  Address  A,  Ketchum.  151  Morris  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


_ _ e  building.  Twenty-five  aci 

ds.  For  circular  address  the  Secretary. 

Florbncb  Baldwin,  Ph.B.,  Principal.  . 
Jane  L.  Brownell,  A. M„  Associate  Principal. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wlssahlckon  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Patterson,  Head-master. 


VERMONT 


Middlebury  College 

MIDDLEBURV,  VERMONT 

Chartered  1800.  Graduated  Its  first  class  1803. 

Liberal  financial  aid  to  those  who  deserve  it. 

“  All  your  graduates  seem  hand  picked,”  said  a  shrewd  and 
well  known  observer.  


VIRGINIA 


Stevens  School  mS^dMi^'j.RF?rs?p^ 

OlCVtllO  College  Preparatory.  Board¬ 

s'  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Opens  September  28.  Bell  lele- 
lonc.  211-221  West  Chellen  Avenue.  Germantown. _  _ 


phone’"  West  Cbellen  Avenue.  Germaiilow 

Pennsylvania,  Germantown.  Philadelphia. 

_  and  Wellesley  Prepara- 

Walnut  Lane  School  tory.  For  Girls. 

Highest  attainments  in  scholarship.  Attractive  home  and  social 
life.  Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball.  _  „  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards.  Principal 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  ASSw'ta  JlS 

I, c,ui„».  H.  C.  I-..VT.K.  Ph.D.,  llA,  IS. 


York. 

,Ctg^i!s,'assi.  tsssteffre.  r.v 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

„„dtr  th,  dtaciiob  *  Mia  Carol™  M.  C.  Har.  (lato  Ditortor 
Training  Scliool  of  Baliimorr  Kmdtrgnrtrn  Association).  which 
opened  last  October  at  1J2S  Walnut  St.,  Phdaddphta,  rihna 
October  5.  1955.  The  work  will  include  Junior,  bemor.  Graduate, 
and  Normal  Trainers’  Courses.  Mothers’  Classes.  Evening  Classes 
for  Children's  Nurses  and  Nursery  Governesses,  and  a  Model  Kin¬ 
dergarten.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Director, 

Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  811  N.  («d  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 


DANVILLE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

A  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

situated  in  the  delightfully  mild  climate  of  Virginia.  With  ample 
athletic  grounds,  a  good  gymnasium  and  judicious  military  nnlls.  tne 
health  record  is  unbroken.  The  school  is  incorporated,  and  a  U.  S. 
Army  Officer  is  detailed.  A  sufficiently  large  corps  of  experienced 

'“aTHOROUCH  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
The  buildings  are  attractive  and  fireproof  Extensive  improve¬ 
ment  now  in  progress.  Altogether  an  admirable  place  for  your  boy. 
References  obligatory.  Students  from  23  States.  Address 
Box  514.  Danville,  Virginia 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


HIGHWALL  SCHOOL  of  TUTORING  for  YALE 

College  preparation  by  experts.  Write  for  booklet. 

119  Wall  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.R.  Accounting 

$50  to  S100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  under  bond. 
You  don’t  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  system  ot  tele¬ 
graph  schools  in  America.  Endorsed  by  all  railway  officials.  Oper¬ 
ators  always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted.  Write  lor 
catalogue. 

Morse  Scliool  of  Telegraphy 


THE  OUTLOOK  WANT  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS,  GOVERNESSES.  COM¬ 
PANIONS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS 

SUMMER  tutoring  at  any  residence  on 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island.  All  branches 
taught  either  sex  by  experienced  college 
graduates.  Native  language  teachers.  School 
with  7  years  successful  record.  Specialty, 
college  preparation.  Standard  rates.  Ac¬ 
commodations  secured  for  boarding  pupils. 
Tutoring  as  above  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
October  to  June.  For  catalogue  address 
A.  von  W.  Leslie,  A. M.,  Southampton,  N.Y.; 
after  Sept.  30th,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

VISITING  teacher  desires  winter  engage¬ 
ment.  Priman’  and  higher  English.  German, 
good  music.  Best  reference.  1.945,  Outlook. 

ASSISTANT  matron  wanted  in  a  board 
ing  school  two  hours  from  New  York.  State 
experience,  reference,  age,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  1,958,  Outlook. 

KIN  DE  KG  A  RTEN.-T  emple  College 
graduate,  1905,  desires  change  of  kindergarten 
in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Speaks  German  and 
French.  Refeiences.  1,93,  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  housekeeper  for  a  Friends' 
co-cducalional  boarding  school  near  New 
York.  One  preferred  who  would  be  williug  to 
accept  board  and  tuition  of  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren  in  payment  of  salary.  1,964,  Outlook. 

DOMESTIC  science  graduate  desires 
position  as  dietician  or  as  teacher  in  a  school. 
Five  years’  experience.  1,952,  Outlook. 

GERMAN  ladv  wishes  position  as  com¬ 
panion  or  teacher  :  has  lived  in  England  and 
France;  speaks  French,  is  musical  and  cer¬ 
tificated.  English  references.  Raab.  Dr. 
Carter’s,  Bedford,  England. 

MATRON,  six  yrars’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  New  York  institution  for  children, 
desires  similar  position.  Highest  references. 
1,951.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Competent  teacher  for  coun¬ 
try  school  in  far  Northwest.  For  particulars 
write  to  Mrs.  O.  W.,  Avon-by-the  Sea,  New 
Jersey. 

EXPERIENCED  managing  house¬ 
keeper  wishes  a  position  in  hospital,  hotel, 
private  family,  or  school:  Best  of  references. 
1,957,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED -teacher  of  piano, 


Ohio,  desires  position.  Best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  1,933,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  educated,  refined,  expe¬ 
rienced,  desires  position.  New;  York  or  vicin¬ 
ity,  as  housekeeper  or  companion  ;  good  seam¬ 
stress.  Highest  references.  1,932,  Outlook. 

A  refined  and  cultured  woman  desires  posi¬ 
tion  ns  companion.  Best  of  references.  1,936, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  German  teacher, 
Hanoverian,  desires  school  engagement. 
1,916,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  man  as  companion 
for  evenings  and  on  etrly  morning  walks  by 
middle-aged  gentleman  residing  in  suburban 
New  York,  who  will  be  without  family  much 
of  the  time  during  fall  and  winter.  Applicant 
must  possess  character,  refinement,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition  ;  be  of  robust  health  and 
fond  of  exercise.  Advertiser  goes  daily  to 
business,  hence  position  affords  leisure  for 
study  or  other  occupation.  A  good  home 
offered  in  exchange  for  companionship,  and 
a  small  compensation  would  be  paid  for  rub¬ 
bing.  1,914,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  graduate  Bible  training 
school,  desires  position  as  pastor’s  or  Sunday- 
school  assistant.  Teacher,  1,943,  Outlook. 

ESTABLISHED  fifty  years.  The  best 
Teachers  Agency.  Have  you  consulted?  If 
not.  do  it  now.  Schcrmcrhom,  3  E.  14th  St., 

N.  V.  City. 


TEACHERS,  GOVERNESSES,  COM¬ 
PANIONS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS 

GOVERNESS  wanted. — A  governess  is 
wanted  in  a  family  in  the  country  in  Western 
New  York  to  instruct  three  children— a  girl 
of  14,  one  of  9,  and  a  boy  of  5.  Must  have  the 
best  of  references.  Employment  9  months, 
beginning  October  1,  1905,  if  services  are  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Write  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  The 
Craig  Colony.  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

KINDERGAKTNEK,  experienced 
mother's  helper,  desires  position  as  compan¬ 
ion  or  mother’s  helper.  Willing  to  travel. 
References  exchanged.  Address  S.,  40  Scott 
St.,  Chicago. 

WANTED— As  mother's  helper,  a  young 
woman,  strong  and  willing,  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  small  children.  Please  write  fully, 
stating  references  and  salary  expected,  to 
1,915,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Refined  young  woman 
mother’s  helper.  Country  during  Septei 
ber.  Address  Mrs.  Warren,  care  P.  O.  B. 
6S3,  New  York  City. 

SUCCESSFUL  woman  tutor  desires 
good  position  in  New  York.  B.  A.,  musical. 
Can  aid  physical  and  mental  development  of 
backward  children.  1,886,  Outlook. 

NURSES— St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital. 
Yonkers,  gives  a  two  and  one-half  years 
course.  Applicants  must  be  from  21  to  35 
years  of  age,  of  sound  health  and  good  educa¬ 
tion.  Address  the  Superintendent. 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mother’s  helpers,  companions,  etc.,  address 
Miss  Richards,  4S  Lloyd  Av.e.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Teachers  supplied. 

POSITION  desired  by  a  lady  of  culture 
as  chaperon  to  one  or  two  young  girls  going 
abroad  for  purposes  of  study  or  travel.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  1,938.  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  First-class  Gospel  singer 
for  Sunda^s^  For  particulr—  - "  — 


E.  F. 


1  Auburn  St.,  Paters 


i.  N.  J. 


STENOGRAPHERS,  AMANUENSES. 

LIBRARIANS.  ETC. 

PRIVATE  secretaryship  wanted  by  pro¬ 
ficient  stenographer.  Unusual  references. 
1,S16,  Outlook. 

A  young  woman,  college  graduate,  with 
knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting, 
wants  position  as  private  secretary.  1,947, 
Outlook. 


lished  art  merchandise  business  is  offered  to 
good  man  with  S25,000.  Net  earnings  812,400. 
Good  salary.  1,961,  Outlook. 

THRIVING,  high  rated,  56-year-old 
manufacturing  company  would  entertain  ca¬ 
pable  executive  man.  Investment  85,1X10  to 
>10,000.  Salary  and  commission.  1.962, Outlook. 

ASSISTANT  general  manager  desired 
for  widely  known  company.  Predecessor  re¬ 
tires  account  old  age.  Investment  859,000 
required  in  his  stock  which  has  paid  15 'it  divi¬ 
dends  for  35  years.  Salary  57. 5m  Net  -olid 
assets  >475,0(0.  Rating  8500,0(0.  Al.  1.959, 
Outlook. 

OLD  prospering  wholesale  stationery 
and  practical  printing  business  can  utilize 
an  active  business  associate  with  810,000  to 
$20,000.  Known  everywhere  in  the  trade.  1,960, 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS  SITUATIONS 

BO  Y-I  want  to  get  a  boy  (14)  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in.  a  position  where  he  can  learn  a  trade 
—wholesale  dry  goods  or  standard  line  of 
somekind.  Will  recommend.  G.S.R.,  1,955, 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS  SITUATIONS 
A  college-bred  Southerner,  newspaper 
training,  would  like  to  prove  his  worth  to 
high-class  publisher  or  magazine.  P.,  1,949, 
Outlook. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

ARTIST,  teacher,  wishes  quiet,  sunny 
room,  preferably  unfurnished,  refined  family, 
desirable  locality,  witlun  half  hour  of  Moms 
High  School.  Miss  Van  Allen.  415  West 
118th  St. 

MRS.  HOUGHTON,  353  West  5Sth  St., 
New  York,  receives  young  women  students 
desiring  pleasant  home  for  the  winter.  Re¬ 
fers  to  Rev.  De  Lancey  Townsend,  D.D., 
Rector  All  Angels'  Church ;  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  MacDowell.  the  Art  Students’  League 
and  New  York  School  of  Art. 

315th  St..  605  West,  between  South  Fieid 
and  Riverside.  Outside  rooms  with  table 
board,  89  up.  Elevator.  Subway.  Boone. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

’20  questions  or  more  about  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  touching  climate,  ranches,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  cost  of  living,  promising  places  for  in¬ 
vestment,  hotel  ana  boarding-house  rates, 
rooms,  restaurants,  etc.,  answered.  Travel¬ 
ing  in  every  part  of  the  State  in  religious 
work,  I  have  the  time  to  look  up  every  local¬ 
ity  and  will  give  absolutely  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  Rev. 
S.  Hartwell  Pratt,  131  So.  Grand  Avc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

SERMONS,  lectures,  theses,  etc.,  written 
to  order.  1,940,  Outlook. 

WRITE  to-day  to  the  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.  32,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  You 
can  earn  825  to  $100  per  week  by  learning 
ad-writing. 

EXPERIENCED  physician  receives 
medical  cases  at  country  residence  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  1,935,  Outlook. 

, MOTHERLESS  or  helpless  child  will 
be  tenderly  cared  for  in  refined  home  in 
healthful  country.  References  exchanged. 
1,896,  Outlook. 

CHILD’S  dressmaker.  —  A  few  patrons 
wanted  by  lady  skilled  in  making  children’s 
clothes.  1,941,  Outlook. 

A  college  professor  will  take  charge  of 
training  and  educating  two  boys  or  girls,  fur¬ 
nishing  comfortable  Christian  home  and  thor¬ 
ough  instruction  in  common,  high  school,  or 
college  preparatory  studies.  For  terms  and 
references  address  446,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  Hartford  Hospital  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enlarge  its  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Twenty  candidates  wanted  at  once. 
Address  Training  School,  Hartford  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— By  a  lady,  thorough  musi¬ 
cian,  pupil  of  great  masters  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  a  position  in  a  family  of  refine¬ 
ment  or  school  of  high  character,  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  could  teach  singing, 
piano,  or  French,  a  part  of  her  time,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  board.  Address  Soprano,  1,889, 
Outlook. 

WANTED  — Lecturers,  orators,  enter¬ 
tainers.  Monthly  salary.  Address  Rocky 
'fountain  Lecture  Bureau,  Denver,  Colo. 

PRINCIPAL  will  receive  into  her  home 
three  girls.  References  required.  English 
and  Classical  School,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

WARNER  Library.  31  volumes,  half  mo¬ 
rocco,  new,  $35.  1,907,  Outlook. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  a  first-class  New 
England  girls’  school.  For  particulars  address 
‘,860,  Outlook. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CANCER  i 

A  new  book,  published  at  considerable  expense  by  L.  T.  Leach, 
M.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind;,  tells  the  cause  of  Cancer  and  instructs 
in  the  care  of  the  patient.  Tells  what  to  do  in  case  of  bleeding,  pain, 
odor,  etc.,  and  is  a  valuable  guide  in  the  management  of  any  case.  It 
advises  the  best  method  of  treatment,  and  the  reasons  why.  In  short, 
it  is  a  book  that  you  will  value  for  its  information.  It  will  be  sent  by 
mail  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


Complete  Electric  Light  Outfits 
Richardson  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  (,%  LOANS 

IN  THE  IRRIGATED  WEST,  free  of  all  taxes  or  other 
expense  to  the  investor.  References  and  information  on  application. 
The  Van  Kleeck-Bacon  Investment  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MONEY 


For  Your  Time 

Trustworthy  men  and  women  in  every 
community  can  make  e-r  a  rfau  more  explaining  and 
taking  orders  lor  Dr.  yJ  43  U dj  Day  s  Comfort  Spring. 
No  investment  of  money  required.  The  Comfort 
Spring  makes  a  perfect  bed  for  ordinary  use  and  the  bal- 
anced  lifting  head  piece  makes  it  invaluable  for  invalids, 
asthmatics  or  aged  persons.  Every  one  says:  Justivhat 
I've  been  looking  for,"  and  wants  tt.  This  Is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  good  income  and  besides  doing  a 
real  service  to  many  in  your  community.  Write  today, 
'••OMFORT SPRING  CO..  477Benton  St..  Joliet,  III. 


NEARLY  W7  CD  CD  y  CD  CD  CD  SOLI> 

CHURCH  HYMNS  and  GOSPEL  SOINGS 

Now  Edition— 30  cents,  by  mail :  825  per  hundred. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.  -  Chicago  -  Netv  York 


TENEMENT  OR  SEfl  BREEZE? 


1905 


OUT-OF-DOOR  SEA-AIR  CURE 

44  Tubercular  Children 

are  now  at  the  Seaside  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  glands,  at  Sea  Breeze. 

Over  4,000  Such  Children 

are  suffering  in  the  hospitals  and  tenements  of  New  York  City 
alone.  They  can  te  cured  if  they  have  a  chance.  They 
cannot  unless  they  do. 

Will  You  Help  Care  for  these  44  Until  a  Permanent 
Hospital  is  Secured? 

$1.25  pays  for  a  child  one  day  ;  $8  00  keeps  a  crlpp’ed 
child  one  week  ;  $150.00  names  a  bed.  >10,000  needed 
for  maintenance  until  May,  £006.  ,  , 

Outlook  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  four-year- 
old  boy  suffering  from  Potts’  disease  is  now  occupying  a  bed 
paid  for  by  them. 

Make  checks  payable,  or  address  inquiries  for  information  to 
ROBERT  SHAW  MINTURN.Trcas.,  10S  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1MPROVSNQ  THE 
1843  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  101 


JUST  OUT 

The  book  of  the  year. 
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On  Tuesday  morning  of 
The/e“ty  of  this  week  it  was  announced 
that  the  peace  treaty  would 
in  all  probability  be  signed  that  after¬ 
noon.  The  agreement  on  terms  of 
peace,  as  reported  last  week,  was  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  significant  events 
of  our  time.  The  drafting  of  a  treaty 
was  immediately  intrusted  to  the  ca¬ 
pable  hands  of  Professor  Frederick 
Martens  and  Mr.  Henry  Willard  Deni¬ 
son,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  Foreign  Offices.  Some 
additional  details  have  come  to  light 
since  the  announcement  that  the  Mi¬ 
kado  had  receded  from  the  indemnity 
demand  and  the  Czar  from  a  refusal 
to  cede  territory.  The  Japanese  may 
well  feel  that  theirs  is  a  great  material 
victory,  after  all.  They  are  now  supreme 
in  Korea,  southern  Manchuria,  and 
southern  Saghalien.  As  to  the  last 
named,  the  Japanese  bind  themselves 
not  to  fortify  their  part  of  the  island  on 
a  reciprocal  promise  from  the  Russians 
as  to  their  part.  The  recognition  of 
Japan’s  possession  of  the  Chinese  East¬ 
ern  Railway  involves  a  payment  by 
Russia  to  China  of  a  sum  for  China’s 
interest  in  the  road.  If  Japan  surrenders 
the  road  to  China,  she  may  thus  obtain 
an  indirect  spoil  of  war  from  Russia. 
In  addition,  China  would  have  to  reim¬ 
burse  Japan  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  railway’s  restoration,  in  changing  the 
gauge,  and  in  rebuilding  the  bridges. 
For  the  road’s  short  distance  southward 
from  Harbin  still  to  be  retained  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Japan  (unless  the  latter  sells  the 
road  to  China),  railway  guards  for  the 
protection  of  the  respective  properties  are 
to  be  allowed,  and,  in  case  of  disorder, 
troops ;  but  the  number  is  in  no  case  to 
exceed  those  required,  and  they  are  to 
be  recalled  as  soon  as  their  mission  is 
accomplished.  This  provision  would 
still  seem  to  give  to  Russia  the  control  of 
much  the  larger  part  of  Manchuria  and 


one  of  its  particularly  valuable  sections, 
for  the  Sungari  valley  and  the  adjacent 
regions  form  the  granary  for  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  Russians  may,  there¬ 
fore,  well  be  content  that  the  victorious 
Japanese  did  not  push  their  successes  as 
far  as  Harbin  before  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence  was  called.  In  this  region  Russia 
may  perhaps  remain  the  great  power 
which  she  has  been ;  but  it  is  folly  to 
contend,  as  does  Mr.  Witte  in  his 
grandiloquent  despatch  to  the  Czar,  that 
“  Russia  will  remain  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  power  which  she  hitherto  has  been 
and  will  be  forever.”  It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  add  that  the  peace  terms  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  character  of  commercial  amity 
and  good  will  which  may  mean  much  for 
the  future,  indeed  may  lead  to  a  possi¬ 
ble  commercial  Russo-Japanese  alliance, 
such  as  Mr.  Witte  recommended  years 
ago.  An  agreement  to  cease  hostilities 
has  now  been  signed  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  to  take  effect  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty.  Twelve  articles  of 
that  treaty  were  last  week  agreed  upon. 
Full  summaries  of  the  text,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  if  not  the  actual  text  itself,  will  be 
cabled  to  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg  for 
approval.  The  subsequent  exchange  of 
ratifications  by  the  two  Governments 
will  be  only  a  formality. 

© 

When  the  news  reached 
ThCTokyot  m  Tokyo  that  very  important 

concessions  had  been  made 
to  obtain  peace,  bitter  resentment  was 
aroused.  The  terms  were  described  by 
the  people  as  “  a  disgraceful  surrender.” 
The  newspapers  immediately  and  savage¬ 
ly  attacked  the  Katsura  Cabinet ;  some 
papers  even  appeared  with  black  lines,  de¬ 
noting  mourning,  under  the  caption  “  Hu¬ 
miliating  Peace.”  Amongthe  soldiers  now 
in  Japan  strong  indignation  was  mani¬ 
fest.  Those  who  had  helped  to  achieve 
a  long,  unbroken,  and  unprecedented 
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series  of  victories  learned  that  Japan 
was  to  retire  from  half  of  an  island  all  of 
which  is  now  under  her  actual  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  Russia  was  not  to  pay  an 
exemplary  money  penalty  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  she  had  forced.  No  matter 
what  Japan  had  already  gained,  morally 
and  materially,  these  seemed  ignominious 
terms  of  peace.  Besides,  Japanese  opin¬ 
ion  was  practically  unanimous  that  in 
the  next  battle  the  Russian  forces  would 
be  annihilated  and  that  all  eastern 
Siberia  would  shortly  be  overrun.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  Japa¬ 
nese  expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
Mikado,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  an  indemnity  from  Russia, 
had  decided  not  to  spend  two  dollars  in 
order  to  obtain  one.  Most  observers 
believe,  however,  that  J  apanese  patriotism 
will  not  long  oppose  any  decision  of  the 
Mikado :  first,  because  no  Japanese  may 
criticise  his  Emperor;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  Mikado’s  moderation  must 
before  long  appeal  to  the  native  com¬ 
mon  sense.  This  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  plaudits  of  the  neutral  nations, 
now  acclaiming  Japan  as  truly  great,  not 
only  in  war-making,  but  in  peace-making. 
The  ultimate  cause  for  the  change  in 
the  Mikado’s  instructions  is  supposed 
to  be  the  counsel  of  the  “  Elder  States¬ 
men,”  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Inouye,  Count 
Matsugata,  and  Marshal  Yamagata,  the 
men  who  brought  their  ruler  safely 
through  the  revolution  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Shogun  ate,  reinstated  him  in  the 
power  which  for  long  ages  had  been 
denied  to  his  immediate  ancestors,  and 
have  wisely  counseled  him  since  then  in 
every  important  crisis.  They  seem  the 
real  rulers  of  Japan. 


In  St.  Petersburg  the  news 
Sl'rfiSui  "'“s  received  without  much 
manifestation  of  joy.  Though 
expressions  of  relief  were  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  no  further  bloodshed, 
the  common  designation  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Portsmouth  negotiations 
was,  “  An  inglorious  peace.”  Through¬ 
out  the  provinces,  however,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
pression  of  satisfaction,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  despatches  received  from 
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such  widely  separated  places  as  Libau, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Smo¬ 
lensk,  Saratov,  Odessa,  and  Baku.  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper  opinion  is  also  instruct¬ 
ive.  The  “  Russ  ”  says  : 

All  we  could  have  expected  was  avoid¬ 
ance  of  diplomatic  defeat.  This  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  “  Novoe  Yremya  ”  says : 

Japan  is  dissatisfied  with  the  peace.  So 
are  we.  President  Roosevelt  was  in  favor 
of  Russia  ceding  the  island  of  Saghalien  and 
paying  an  indemnity.  This  does  not  please 
us.  This  peace  is  only  one  phase  in  our 
relations  with  Japan,  which  are  only  begin¬ 
ning.  We  shall  rest  and  then  doubtless  go 
on. 

The  “  Sviet  ”  says : 

General  Linevich’s  army  is  not  destroyed. 
The  present  treaty  puts  off  but  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  war ;  only  a  bucket  of  cold  water  has 
been  poured  over  it  out  of  the  Fountain  of 
Humanity  with  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
now  irrigating  all  the  world. 

The  St.  Petersburg  “  Gazette  ”  remarks : 

We  have  been  overcome,  not  by  Japan, 
but  by  our  dishonesty,  happy-go-luckiness, 
and  laziness.  The  dreadful  lessons  of  this 
war  will  not  be  fruitless  and  will  force  us 
toward  better  forms  of  life.  America  and 
her  noble  and  brave  President  have  rendered 
us  great  service. 


Among  the  unparalleled-num- 
Int"pi“tii°Rnal  ber  of  congratulatory  des¬ 
patches  received  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  from  crowned  heads, 
distinguished  .statesmen  and  churchmen, 
municipal  governments,  and  many  social, 
philanthropic,  and  religious  societies,  the 
Czar’s  and  Mikado’s  messages  are  of 
course  of  prime  note.  The  Czar  says : 

Accept  my  congratulations  and  warmest 
thanks  for  having  brought  the  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  to  a  successful  conclusion  owing  to 
your  personal  energetic  efforts.  My  country 
will  gratefully  recognize  the  great  part  you 
have  played  in  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  * 

The  Mikado’s  message  has  especial  sig¬ 
nificance  in  its  last  sentence.  In  all  it 
reads: 

I  have  received  with  gratification  your 
message  of  congratulation  conveyed  through 
our  plenipotentiaries  and  thank  you  warmly 
for  it.  To  your  disinterested  and  unremit¬ 
ting  efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
humanity  I  attach  the  high  value  which  is 
their  due  and  assure  you  of  my  grateful  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  distinguished  part  you  have 
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taken  in  the  establishment  of  peace  based 
upon  principles  essential  to  the  permanent 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  Far  East. 

The  German  Emperor  telegraphed  as 
follows : 

Just  received  cable  from  America  an¬ 
nouncing  agreement  of  peace  conference  on 
preliminaries  of  peace.  1  am  overjoyed  ;  ex¬ 
press  most  sincere  congratulations  at  the 
great  success  due  to  your  untiring  efforts. 
The  whole  of  mankind  must  unite,  and  will 
do  so,  in  thanking  you  for  the  great  boon 
you  have  given  it. 

In  acknowledging  this  latter  despatch 
Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Kaiser’s  co-operation  at  every 
stage  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 
This  should  set  at  rest  any  contrary  sup¬ 
positions.  King  Edward  telegraphed  : 

Let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  peace  con¬ 
ference,  to  which  you  have  so  greatly  con¬ 
tributed. 

As  to  Mr.  Witte’s  “diplomatic  vic¬ 
tory,”  the  consensus  of  English  opinion 
seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  London 
“  Outlook,”  which  says : 

In  the  matter  of  indemnity,  Japan  yielded 
to  inexorable  conditions;  in  the  matter  of 
Saghalien,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  outgen¬ 
eraled. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  part  in  the  .negotiations 
was  also  abundantly  recognized.  The 
London  “  Speaker’s  ”  comment  has  spe¬ 
cial  point : 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  always  mis¬ 
trusted  President  Roosevelt’s  policy  and 
blamed  him  for  certain  definite  acts,  yield  to 
none  in  recognizing  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  the  world,  to  the  gratitude  of  which 
he  is  entitled.  It  is  to  his  initiative,  untiring 
energy,  and  refusal  to  despair  of  the  success- 
fid  outcome  of  the  conference  that  peace  is 
largely  due. 

® 

The  negotiations  which 
The  History  of  the  have  now  reached  so 
Peace  Treaty  satisfactory  a  conclu¬ 
sion  had  their  inception  almost  exactly 
three  months  ago  .with  informal  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  White  House,  on  June  1,  be¬ 
tween  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Minister,  Mr.  Takahira,  and  on  the 
following  day  between  the  President  and 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Cassini. 
The  President  had  several  months  be¬ 
fore  this  sounded  the  St.  Petersburg 
Government  as  to  its  willingness  to  con¬ 


sider  the  terms  of  peace  known  to  be 
then  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
statesmen,  but  without  result.  At  the 
interviews  of  June  1  and  2,  however  (the 
battle  of  Mukden  and  the  battle  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  having  occurred  in  the  interim), 
the  prospect  of  peace  seemed  more  en¬ 
couraging.  .  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  Mr.  Meyer,  under  explicit 
and  minute  instructions  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  secured  an  audience  with  the  Czar 
at  Tsarkoe-Selo,  and  the  result,  together 
with  the  already  existing  knowledge  of 
Japan’s  attitude,  was  such  that  the  time 
was  deemed  ripe  for  formal  proposals. 
An  identical  note  was  therefore  sent  on 
June  7  to  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg. 
We  give  it  here  entire  : 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  he  must 
endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict 
now  being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and 
Japan  the  United  States' has  inherited  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  will.  It  hopes  for 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  it 
feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set 
back  by  the  war  between  those  two  great 
nations. 

The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Japanese  Governments,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  to  open  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  with  each  other.  The 
President  suggests  that  those  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively 
between  the  belligerents ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  or  delegates  with¬ 
out  any  intermediary,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  for  those  representatives  of  the 
two  Powers  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  The 
President  earnestly  asks  that  the  Russian 
Government  do  now  agree  to  such  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  is  asking  the  Japanese  Government 
likewise  to  agree. 

While  the  President  does  not  feel  that  any 
intermediary  should  be  called  in  in  respect 
to  the  peace  negotiations  themselves,  he  is 
entirely  willing  to  do  what  he  properly  can, 
if  the  two  Powers  concerned  feel  that  his 
services  will  be  of  aid,  in  arranging  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  But  if  even  these  preliminaries  can  be 
arranged  directly  between  the  two  Powers, 
or  in  any  other  way,  the  President  will  be 
glad,  as  his  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  which  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
pray  may  result  in  peace. 

This  note,  both  in  substance  and  ex¬ 
pression,  received  the  approval  of  the 
statesmen  and  the  press  of  the  entire 
world.  Japan  accepted  the  proposal 
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within  two  days,  Russia  within  the  week. 
Discussion  as  to  the  place  of  meeting 
followed :  Paris,  The  Hague,  Chefoo,  and 
Geneva  were  mentioned,  but  each  for 
pretty  obvious  reasons  was  unaccept¬ 
able  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
involved.  Washington  was  suitable  in 
all  ways  but  for  its  summer  heat,  and 
this  disadvantage  was  obviated  by  the 
choice  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  United 
States  Government  was  able  to  furnish 
a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  conference  and  to 
guard  the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings. 
The  choice  of  envoys  was  naturally  a 
most  important  matter :  Japan,  with  little 
hesitation,  named  Baron  Komura,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.Takahira. 
Russia  showed  some  hesitation  ;  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Muraviev  was  actually 
made,  but  was  withdrawn  and  the  name  of 
Sergius  Witte  substituted  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute,  while  Baron. Rosen,  the  present  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  was 
made  his  associate.  The  Outlook  has  pub¬ 
lished  personal  articles  about  all  of  these 
men  and  need  not  here  describe  their 
qualifications  and  experience.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  August  5,  Mr.  Roosevelt  intro¬ 
duced  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
nations  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and 
on  that  occasion  offered  the  following 
toast  and  wish : 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  which 
there  will  be  no  answer,  and  which  I  ask  you 
to  drink  in  silence,  standing.  I  drink  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations  whose 
representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this 
ship.  It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer, 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  these  two  great 
powers,  but  of  all  civilized  mankind,  that  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  may  speedily  De  con¬ 
cluded  between  them. 

The  actual  sessions  of  the  conference 
began  at  Portsmouth  on  August  9,  and 
the  Japanese  terms  were  presented.  The 
history  of  the  ensuing  demands  and  coun¬ 
ter-demands,  concessions  and  refusals, 
and  of  the  final  recession  on  August  29 
by  Japan  from  certain  of  its  earlier  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  reduced  conditions  by  Mr.  Witte, 
has  already  been  told  in  full  from  week 
to  week  in  The  Outlook,  in  so  far  as 
these  facts  were  allowed  to  become 
known  publicly. 


In  the  terrible  conflict  ended 
Retrospect1  at  Portsmouth  last  week  after 
twenty  months  of  warfare, 
the  Japanese  lost  no  engagement  of  any 
consequence  either  at  sea  or  on  land, 
while  Russia  retires  from  the  war  with 
her  navy  all  but  annihilated  and  without 
a  single  land  victory  worthy  of  the  name 
to  her  credit.  Rough  estimates  of  the 
money  cost  of  the  war  to  Russia  and 
Japan  are  a  thousand  million  dollars  for 
the  first  and  half  that  amount  for  the 
second.  In  all,  Russia  is  supposed  to 
have  had  about  800,000  men  in  the  field, 
Japan  perhaps  700,000  ;  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  killed  or  disabled  by  wounds 
or  illness  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
375,000  for  Russia  and  250,000  for 
Japan.  The  Japanese  total  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  increased  to  larger  propor¬ 
tions  than  one  would  expect  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  slaughter  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur  (probably  their 
most  serious  error  in  the  whole  war  was 
the  belief  that  they  could  capture  that 
all  but  impregnable  fortress  by  frontal 
attack),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kept 
down  by  Japan’s  superb  medical  and 
sanitary  organization,  in  which  the  best 
attainments  of  Western  nations  were  far 
surpassed.  Looking  for  the  most  salient 
events  of  the  war,  one  finds  on  the  naval 
side  three  critical  episodes  :  the  sudden 
attack  on  the  Russian  war-ships  at 
Chemulpo  and  the  night  attack  at  Port 
Arthur  on  February  8  and  9,  1904  ;  the 
naval  battle  off  Port  Arthur  on  August 
10,  with  the  following  fight  with  the 
Vladivostok  squadron  four  days  later ; 
and,  finally,  the  tremendous  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  on  May  27  and  28.  By 
the  first  Japan  crippled  the  sea  power 
of  her  enemy  seriously  at  the  outset ;  by 
the  second  it  was  made  clear  that  if 
Russia  was  to  contest  Japan’s  supremacy 
at  sea,  naval  reinforcements  must  be  had  ; 
by  the  third,  those  reinforcements,  after 
a  voyage  of  seven  thousand  miles  from 
the  Baltic,  were  at  one  blow  destroyed, 
captured,  or  driven  helpless  and  crippled 
into  foreign  ports.  In  the  war  Russia 
lost  about  fifty  battle-ships,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers,  Japan  about  nine ;  while 
Japan’s  navy,  through  captures  and  the 
raising  of  sunken  Russian  ships,  is 
stronger  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at 
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its  beginning.  Not  one  Japanese  ship 
surrendered  in  the  war.  Four  Russian 
admirals  perished  in  the  war,  while 
Admiral  Rojesvensky  has  been  in  Ja¬ 
pan’s  hands  a  wounded  prisoner ;  on 
the  other  side  no  naval  officer  of  this 
rank,  we  believe,  was  lost;  while  Admiral 
Togo,  and  in  a  less  degree  Admirals 
Uriu  and  Kamimura,  have  won  place  in 
the  highest  rank  of  the  world’s  great 
naval  victors.  In  the  military  field  Ja¬ 
pan’s  unbroken  list  of  victories  reaches 
from  that  at  the  Yalu  River  (May  1 ,  1 904) 
to  the  occupation  of  Saghalien,  after 
beating  down  slight  resistance,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Marshal  Oyama,  in  su¬ 
preme  military  command,  has  given 
semi-independent  authority  to  Generals 
Kuroki,  Nogi,  Oku,  and  Nodzu,  and  their 
strategy  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
precision  and  effectiveness  with  which 
their  armies  have  acted,  now  separately, 
now  unitedly.  In  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  for  about  six  months  the  Japa¬ 
nese  were  baffled  by  the  Russian  de¬ 
fenses  ;  over  thirty  distinct  attacks  are 
recorded;  thesurrender(January  2, 1905) 
put  in  General  Nogi's  hands  General 
Stoessel’s  force  of  about  45,000  men  and 
775  guns;  the  total  casualties  on  both 
sides  have  been  put  at  about  125,000. 
With  this  exception,  the  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  out  steadily,  progress¬ 
ively,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  “  as  pre¬ 
arranged.”  The  successive  steps  in  the 
Russian  retreat  through  Korea  and 
Manchuria  toward  Harbin  were  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Yalu  River,  Nanshan  Hill 
and  Kinchow,  Telissu,  Liaoyang,  Sha 
River,  Hun  River,  and  Mukden.  The 
last  named  was  by  far  the  greatest  land 
action  of  the  war,  and  indeed  of  all 
modern  history.  Its  front  extended  for 
over  eighty  miles,  and  Russia’s  casualties 
were  double  Japan’s  and  not  far  from 
90,000,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  about 
40,000  prisoners.  The  total  number  of 
men  engaged  in  this  battle  was  not  far 
from  750,000. 


_  „  Last  week  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 
Railway  Kan  had  an  interview  with 
President  Roosevelt  concern¬ 
ing  the  concession  to  the  American  China 
Development  Company  of  the  right  to 
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build  a  railway  from  Canton  to  Hankau. 
The  stockholders  of  that  company  met 
on  the  following  day  and  decided  to 
sell  the  concession  back  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  understood  that  that 
Government’s  offer  is  $6,750,000.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  railway 
grant  ever  bestowed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  foreigners.  It  followed 
in  1898  that  Government’s  grant  to  a 
Belgian  syndicate  to  build  a  railway  from 
Hankau  to  Peking.  Thus  the  two  roads 
together  would  form  the  great  north  and 
south  trunk  line  of  China,  the  east  and 
west  line  being  a  waterway — the  Yangtse 
River.  There  has  been  continued  trouble 
with  the  American  concession.  The 
Chinese  never  acted  fairly  and  squarely 
with  the  prospector  who  reported  on  the 
desirability  of  the  enterprise,  with  the 
constructor  who  actually  built  twenty- 
odd  miles  of  road,  or  with  the  capitalists 
who  have  been  endeavoring,  against 
great  odds,  to  develop  the  enterprise 
normally  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  “  graft.” 
The  recent  boycott  of  American  goods, 
merchants,  and  teachers  also  extended  to 
the  American  railway.  Rioting  occurred. 
The  Chinese  Government  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  what  it  had  before  justly  threatened 
when  Belgian  purchases  of  the  stock 
seemed  to  indicate  a  change  in  owner¬ 
ship  ;  it  canceled  the  American  conces- ' 
sion,  offering  to  pay  $6,750,000  indem¬ 
nity.  Many  Europeans  in  China,  as 
well  as  the  Americans  there,  have  depre¬ 
cated  the  surrender  of  the  concession, 
because  it  was  as  important  politically  as 
financially.  A  blow  to  American  prestige 
in  China  ought,  they  said,  to  be  avoided. 
Many  stockholders,  however,  recom¬ 
mended  an  acceptance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer.  They  showed  every  desire 
to  do  what  American  interests  in  China 
demanded,  but  maintained  that  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government’s  attitude  left  to  them 
no  other  course.  The  statement  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  of  journals,  American 
and  foreign,  that  the  matter  had  some 
connection  with  the  peace  negotiations 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  surrender  of  the  con¬ 
cession,  coming  within  a  few  moments 
of  that  of  the  agreement  on  peace  terms, 
lent  some  force  to  the  supposition.  There 
is,  however,  no  base  for  the  rumor.  It 
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is  true  that  Japan  has  a  concession  for 
a  road  from  Fuchau  to  a  point  on  the 
Hankau  line,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  may  obtain  the  concession  for 
building  the  Hankau  line  as  well ;  if  so, 
she  will  probably  need  foreign  capital, 
and  turn  to  America  for  it.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  the  management 
of  Chinese  railways  by  a  Chino-Japanese 
company,  backed  by  American  capital, 
would  seem  to  indicate  to  our  investors 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 


It  is  apparent  that  the 
India's  British  Government  has 
New  iceroy  wjsely  jn  sending  to 

India  as  Viceroy  a  man  with  both  civil 
and  military  training,  as  the  probability 
of  harmonious  relations  between  him 
and  the  General  whom  Great  Britain  now 
evidently  thinks  it  necessary  should  re¬ 
main  on  guard  over  her  Indian  Empire 
is  thereby  greatly  increased.  The  new 
Viceroy,  Gilbert  John  Elliot,  fourth 
Earl  of  Minto,  was  born  in  1845  and 
hence  should  now  be  in  the  prime  of 
matured  wisdom  and  experience,  such  as 
are  needed  in  the  ruler  of  the  great 
Indian  Empire,  with  its  millions  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  with  at  least  one  powerful  and 
ambitious  rival  in  Asiatic  empire  on  its 
northwestern  boundary,  now  regarded  by 
Lord  Kitchener  as  the  Empire’s  danger 
point.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Earl  Minto  has  had 
that  wide  and  varied  experience,  civil  and 
military,  which  fits  for  rule — an  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  is  rarely  possible  to  any 
one  except  to  a  subject  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  world  empire.  Entering  the  Scots 
Guards  and  winning  place  and  honor, 
then  serving  as  a  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Paris  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Commune  and  afterwards  seeing  sendee 
in  the  Turkish  War  of  1S77,  sendng 
under  Lord  Roberts  in  the  Afghan  War 
in  1879,  in  1882  we  find  him  fighting  in 
Egypt  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
in  1S83-S5  in  Canada  as  the  Military  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Governor-General  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  In  1885  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff  in  the  Northwestern  Canadian  re¬ 
bellion.  This  varied  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  avail  him  when  in  1886  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 


he  was  defeated.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1898, 
and  retired  last  November.  His  service 
in  Canada  cannot  be  pronounced  as 
specially  brilliant  or  significant  of  his 
abilities  as  a  ruler,  as  the  chief  duty  of 
the  Governor-General  is  “  doing  noth¬ 
ing  ”  and  maintaining  as  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  as  possible  with  both  parties.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  never  chooses  any  but  able  and 
diplomatic  men  for  that  important  post, 
and  the  training  it  affords  ought  to  be 
specially  valuable  to  the  Earl  in  a  post  of 
honor  in  India  which  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  King.  A  fact  which  renders 
his  appointment  of  historic  interest  to 
Americans  is  that  one  of  the  family 
was  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York 
before  the  Revolution.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  was  also  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  1807 — almost  a 
century  ago.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  under  the  circumstances 
his  appointment  to  the  highest  position 
under  the  Crown  is  a  fortunate  one. 
While  there  is  general  regret  expressed 
in  England  over  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Curzon,  it  is  recognized  that  Lord 
Kitchener  is  needed  in  India,  and,  that 
being  the  case,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  also  be  a  Viceroy  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Lord  Kitchener’s  plans  for 
the  defense  of  India  than  was  Lord  Cur¬ 
zon.  Accepting  the  appointment  after 
Kitchener’s  preponderant  place  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  in  India  has  been  duly 
recognized  by  the  home  Government, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  they  will  work  together  har¬ 
moniously  in  building  up  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  Indian  Empire. 


Secretary  Taft  and  the 
Filipino  th  official  represent- 

atives  of  the  United 
States  Government  accompanying  him 
have  not  confined  their  attention  solely  to 
the  study  or  observation  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Philippines.  Secretary  Taft, 
by  his  personal  presence,  has  given  a 
valuable  support  to  Governor  Wright, 
and,  indeed,  the  presence  of  the  whole 
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party  in  the  Philippines  has  been  an 
effective  weight  in  overbalancing  the 
faction  of  selfish  and  materialistic  Amer¬ 
icans  who  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
natives.  Last  week,  moreover,  at  a 
meeting  in  Manila,  twenty  visiting  Con¬ 
gressmen  gave  to  any  Filipino  who  had 
grievances  to  make  known  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  hearing.  Representative  Jones, 
of  Virginia,  acted  as  the  Filipino  “semi¬ 
sponsor,”  and  arranged  to  give  all  a 
chance  to  speak.  A  number  of  so-called 
agitators  were  present.  Many  of  the 
speakers  were  impracticable.  One  native, 
for  instance,  is  reported  to  have  discussed 
the  argument  against  independence  based 
on  the  lack  of  a  common  language  in  the 
Philippines.  He  replied  by  comparing 
the  tribal  tongues  in  the  Philippines  with 
the  three  different  languages  spoken 
in  Great  Britain— English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  !  the  implication  being  that  the 
difficulties  thus  encountered  in  Great 
Britain  might  be  perfectly  well  overcome 
in  the  Philippines.  Indeed,  this  meet¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  proved  not  only  a 
wise  safety-valve  for  dissatisfied  natives, 
but  also  a  pretty  convincing  evidence  for 
the  Congressmen  present  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  altogether  unfit  for  independ¬ 
ence.  On  another  page  we  print  a  letter 
from  a  special  correspondent  with  the 
Taft  party  on  the  significance  of  the 
reception  accorded  the  party  in  Japan. 
With  the  new  position  attained  by  Japan 
as  a  result  of  this  war,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  that  our  relations 
with  the  East,  made  especially  intimate 
by  our  possession  of  the  Philippines, 
should  be  stable,  and  our  Eastern  policy 
wise.  It  is  therefore  particularly  happy 
that  such  a  considerable  number  of  our 
public  men,  especially  those  responsible 
for  National  legislation,  should  be  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  at  this  time  the 
region  and  people  whose  interests  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  and  pro¬ 
tect. 
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An  International  Noa“«  C°U'd  be  m0re 
Peace  Congress  SUSpiClOUS  Or  more  111- 

citive  of  hope  than  the 
fact  that  the  Interparliamentary  Con¬ 
gress  at  Brussels  had  been  in  session 
only  a  day  when  the  great  news  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Portsmouth  reached  it, 


while  simultaneously  a  second  Hague 
Conference  became  almost  a  certainty 
for  the  near  future.  Practically  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  great  nations  were 
represented  by  delegations  sent  to  the 
Brussels  Congress.  The  very  first  action 
of  the  Congress  was  to  recognize  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  two  conspicuous  move¬ 
ments  for  universal  peace — the  bringing 
together  of  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the 
calling  of  a  second  Hague  Conference  ; 
and  resolutions  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  were  unanimously  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  adopted.  This  country  also 
assumed  first  prominence  in  the  most 
important  matter  brought  before  the 
Congress  for  discussion.  This  was  the 
report  by  Mr.  Bartholdt  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  outline  a  model  arbitration  treaty 
and  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Congress  to 
be  submitted  to  the  approaching  second 
Hague  Conference.  The  project  of  a 
permanent  Congress  of  Nations  was  in 
these  resolutions  urgently  recommended, 
and  a  basis  of  organization  and  repre¬ 
sentation  for  such  a  congress  submitted. 
As  these  proposals  are  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  future  discussion  the  world 
over,  we  give  them  here  in  full : 

First — An  International  Congress  of  two 
houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies. 

Second— Each  nation  to  have  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Senate,  and  representation  in 
the  House  of  Deputies  proportionate  to  its 
international  commerce. 

Third — Each  nation  to  choose  and  maintain 
its  own  representatives  in  the  International 
Congress,  and  to  have  power  of  recalling  them 
at  any  time.  The  term  of  office  to  be  eight 
years,  unless  otherwise  fixed  by  each  nation 
for  its  own  representatives. 

Fourth — Each  member  to  have  one  vote. 
Fifth — Majority  to  rule  in  all  matters,  and 
concurrence  of  both  houses  necessary. 

Sixth — Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  Congress. 

Seventh — The  territorial  and  political  in¬ 
tegrity  of  each  nation  represented  in  the 
Congress  to  be  respected  by  all  nations 
represented. 

Eighth — Deliberations  of  the  Congress  to 
be  confined  to  matters  which  directly  affect 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  its  resolu¬ 
tions  limited  to  the  declaration  of  general 
rules  or  principles  for  the  conduct  of  such 
intercourse,  and  these  resolutions  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  law  by  the  nations,  unless  they 
are  vetoed  by  an  agreed  number  of  national 
parliaments. 

Ninth — Each  nation  to  treat  all  other  na¬ 
tions  on  equal  terms  in  matters  of  commerce, 
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whether  they  be  or  be  not  represented  m  the 
International  Congress;  except  that  any  na¬ 
tion  can  raise  a  commercial  barrier  against 
any  other  nation  equivalent  to  such  other 
nation’s  tariff  wall. 

Tenth— While  remaining  in  the  Congress, 
each  nation  to  have  the  right  to  arm  itself 
according  to  its  own  judgment. 

Eleventh — War  to  remain  a  lawful  mode 
of  action  in  any  dispute,  except  as  the  several 
nations  agree  to  refer  controversies  to  arbi¬ 
tration  by  special  or  general  treaties  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  ,  ,  . 

Twelfth— The  armed  forces  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  represented  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
Congress  for  the  enforcement  of  any  decree 
rendered  by  the  Hague  Court,  according  to 
treaties  of  arbitration. 

Even  more  interest  was  excited  by  Mr. 
Bartholdt’s  so-called  “  model  treaty  ” 
than  by  the  plan  for  the  international 
parliament.  Its  main  provision  was 
certainly  novel  and  almost  startling 
namely,  that  the  plan  followed  in  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague  should  be  reversed 
in  method  although  not  in  purpose.  Mr. 
Bartholdt  would  have  the  nations  bound 
to  submit  all  questions  at  issue  to  inter¬ 
national  arbitrament,  but  would  release 
them  from  any  obligation  to  accept  the 
award  made.  Under  the  present  treaty 
each  nation  may  decide  for  itself  whether 
or  not  a  particular  dispute  comes  under 
the  definition  of  those  which  need  not 
be  arbitrated ;  but,  having  once  submit¬ 
ted  a  question,  it  must  accept  the  award. 
The  projector  of  this  idea  argues  that, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  better  results 
would  ensue,  because  the  justice  involved 
in  any  question  would  be  made  clear  to 
the  world  by  the  arbitrators,  and,  mor¬ 
ally,  the  pressure  to  follow  a  just  reward 
would  be  overpowering ;  while  if  the 
questions  submitted  really  involved  na¬ 
tional  existence,  honor,  or  self-respect, 
this  would  become  equally  clear  to  all 
the  world,  and  no  blame  would  attach  to 
a  nation  which  refused  to  accept  such  an 
award.  Mr.  Bartholdt’s  plan  to  reverse 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Hague  Treaty 
is  so  radical  an  innovation  that  it  seems 
at  best,  for  the  present  at  least,  impracti¬ 
cable.  Its  ingenuity,  however,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  delegates  generally  seemed 
of  the  opinion  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
scheme  for  the  permanent  international 
parliament  required  mature  considera¬ 
tion.  Count  Apponyi,  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  declared  :  The  American  idea  of 


an  international  parliament  to  define 
international  law  precisely  is  a  grand  and 
bold  movement  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  initiative;  but  American  boldness 
must  be  combined  with  European  cau¬ 
tion.”  His  proposition  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
report  in  three  months  was  cheerfully 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bartholdt. 


The  approaching  elec- 
Mr.  Jerome  and  the  ti  for  Mayor  and 
Mayoralty  Campaign  ,  Z. 

other  city  officers  in 
New  York  is  now  heralded  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  anti-Tammany  candidates. 
At  a  conference  held  last  week,  the 
Republican  organization,  the  Citizens’ 
Union,  and  the  body  known  as  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Ownership  League  discussed  the 
possibility  of  uniting  forces  in  opposition 
to  Tammany  Hall.  These  three  bodies 
are  fairly  well  agreed  in  their  opposition 
to  Tammany  ;  they  have  yet  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  candidates  and  cam¬ 
paign  issues.  The  Republican  party 
was  the  first  to  formulate  the  issue, 
which  it  stated  to  be  “  whether  the  city 
government  should  be  administered  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  utility  corpo¬ 
rations  and  the  leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall and  it  favored  the  “establishment 
of  a  public  lighting  plant  which  will 
secure  the  benefits  of  cheaper  and  better 
gas  [the  italics  are  ours]  to  every  inhab¬ 
itant  of  the  city."  This  resolution  has 
startled  more  than  one  stanch  Republi¬ 
can  paper  in  New  York  into  a  little 
soberer  consideration  of  municipal  own¬ 
ership  than  has  been  apparent  heretofore. 
The  Republicans  having  brought  an  issue 
to  the  conference,  the  Citizens’  Union 
brought  a  candidate,  the  present  District 
Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
Mr.  William  Travers  Jerome.  Although 
the  Union  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Jerome 
had  given  no  explicit  consent  for  the  use 
of  his  name  as  candidate  for  Mayor,  it 
persuasively  set  forth  Mr.  Jerome’s  qual¬ 
ifications  for  the  office.  Certainly  Mr. 
Jerome  has  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
executive  ability  and  great  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  his  appointment  of  subordinates. 
The  Municipal  Ownership  League,  an 
organization  in  which  Mr.  Hearst,  of 
newspaper  notoriety,  is  the  moving  spirit, 
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naturally  approved  of  the  issue  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership,  although  the  League 
would  have  preferred  a  more  unqualified 
statement ;  but  it  distinctly  expressed  its 
opposition  to  Mr.  Jerome  as  a  candidate. 
This  it  based  on  two  grounds  :  first,  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  alleged  animosity 
to  organized  labor  (he  has  sent,  it  will 
be  remembered,  more  than  one  labor 
leader  to  prison  for  graft) ;  second,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  alleged  prejudice  against  the 
Jews  (one,  at  least,  of  the  lawyers  whom 
he  has  convicted  for  rascality  is  a  He¬ 
brew).  We  do  not  believe  that  these 
appeals  to  class  and  race  feeling  will 
succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
lenient  with  scalawags  in  order  to  be 
friendly  with  all  classes  and  all  races. 
Certainly  the  important  principle  of 
municipal  ownership  will  not  gain  ad¬ 
herents,  although  it  may  gain  nomi¬ 
nal  supporters,  by  the  resort  to  un¬ 
worthy  political  tactics.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  and  the  members  of  the  Citizens’ 
Union  may  disagree  as  to  Mr.  Jerome’s 
fitness  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  it 
should  be  for  other  reasons  than  those 
offered  at  this  conference.  A  more 
genuine  objection*  to  Mr.  Jerome  is  that 
he  has  not  been  identified  with  the 
municipal  ownership  issue  ;  but  the  plat¬ 
form  prepared  by  the  Citizens’  Union, 
favoring  municipal  ownership,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involving  municipal  operation,  has 
been,  it  was  announced,  read  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Jerome.  Afterwards, 
however,  Mr.  Jerome  stated  that  he 
would  “  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor.”  He 
still  desires  to  be  renominated  by  peti¬ 
tion  as  District  Attorney.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  interesting  political 
figure  in  New  York  to-day. 


No  State  oil  refinery  is  to 

KoTs"'u‘»«r  be  bui“.in  The 

central  idea  upon  which 
was  based  the  fight  against  the  oil  trust 
in  last  winter’s  agitation  has  been  de¬ 
clared  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  be 
unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  the 
State  may  not  go  into  business.  The 
pretense  that  the  State  oil  refinery  was 
to  be  a  “  branch  penitentiary  ”  is  declared 
by  the  Court  a  subterfuge.  With  true 
Western  versatility  in  public  affairs,  Kan¬ 


sas  has  a  far  different  viewpoint  on  this 
question  to-day  than  it  had  six  months 
ago.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  State  refinery 
law  could  now  be  adopted.  Business  men 
generally  outside  the  oil  counties  (twelve 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  counties 
of  the  State)  were,  it  is  believed,  opposed 
to  the  refinery.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  doubtful  financial  venture  and  as 
tending  toward  Socialism.  Sentiment, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  for  it. 
“  There  was,”  says  an  exceptionally  well- 
informed  Kansas  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook,  “  something  thrilling  in  the 
picture  of  a  great  State  throttling  the 
mighty  oil  trust — the  same  kind  of  thrill 
that  in  Populist  times  came  from  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Kansas’s  coming  conquest  of 
Wall  Street.  It  did  not  matter  that  but 
§400,000  was  to  be  used  against  the 
Standard’s  millions,  or  that  but  two 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  were  to  be  refined 
out  of  a  daily  production  of  fifty  thousand 
barrels — the  idea  was  fascinating.”  The 
fight  against  monopoly  in  oil  in  Kansas 
now  rests  with  the  independent  refineries, 
backed  by  the  new  laws  regulating 
freight  rates  on  oil,  making  pipe  lines 
common  carriers,  and  preventing  dis¬ 
crimination  between  localities  in  selling 
refined  products.  “  We  are  satisfied,” 
said  the  manager  of  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents.  “  The  State  refinery  would 
have  been  but  another  competitor,  and  a 
serious  one,  as  it  would  have  sold  refined 
oil  at  cost.”  Eight  or  ten  independent 
refineries  may  be  in  operation  by  mid¬ 
autumn  if  present  plans  are  carried  out, 
half  of  them  owned  by  large  investors, 
the  remainder  built  from  hundreds  of 
stock  subscriptions  solicited  through 
flaring  advertisements  in  the  Western 
papers.  Scarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  in 
Kansas  and  adjoining  States  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  shareholder  in  one  of 
these  companies.  Immense  profits  and 
huge  dividends  have  been  promised. 
These  refineries  are  to  be  of  varying 
capacity,  probably  none  at  the  beginning 
more  than  two  thousand  barrels  a  day. 
Most  of  them  are  said  to  have  acquired 
enough  oil  land  adjoining  the  sites  to 
furnish  the  oil  needed  for  operations; 
they  will  not  be  important  factors  in  the 
purchase  of  producers’  oil.  The  recent 
course  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
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thus  described  by  the  correspondent 
above  referred  to : 

During  the  winter,  when  agitation  was 
highest,  it  suddenly  ceased  buying  oil  and 
ordered  all  work  in  the  Kansas  field  stopped. 
This  probably  fanned  the  flames  more  than 
any  other  action.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  it  resumed  taking  oil  of  the  better 
grades,  lowering  the  price,  however,  in  succes¬ 
sive  diminutions  until  it  has  reached  approx¬ 
imately  fifty  cents  a  barrel  for  the  best  oil 
and  twenty  cents  for  the  heavy  fuel  oil 
These  prices  are  little  more  than  half  those 
paid  one  year  ago,  and  much  lower  than  when 
the  excitement  was  fiercest.  All  the  time 
the  Company  has  been  extending  its  P‘P**"je 
building  until  it  now  has  a  double  pipe  from 
the  heart  of  the  field  to  Kansas  City,  where 
is  located  one  refinery,  and  a  single  pipe  to 
Whiting,  Indiana,  where  are  the  largest 
refineries  in  the  country.  In  addition,  it  has 
begun  a  campaign  of  storage.  A  force  of 
men  capable  of  completing  every  day  one 
steel  tank  holding 35,000  barrels  was  working 
during  June,  and  on  the  “tank  farms  are 
these  huge  receptacles— at  Caney  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  in  Kansas,  at  Ramona  in  Indian  l  erri- 
torv  and  at  Cleveland  in  Oklahoma.  It  is 
estimated  that  8,000,000  barrels  are  now  in 
storage,  and,  if  the  producers  will  sell,  2b,- 
000,000  barrels  will  be  in  the  Company  s  tanks 
and  pipe  lines  by  the  end  of  the  year.  1  lie 
production  of  the  field  has  so  extended  that 
it  is  now  given  at  62,000  barrels  a  day.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  Standard  s  present 
plan:  To  gather  an  immense  stock  ot  oil, 
bought  at  a  price  scarcely  above  the  cost  of 
getting  the  oil  to  the  top  of  ground.  Then 
for  a  long  time  it  will  be  in  position  to  place 
refined  oil  on  the  market  at  a  figure  lower 
than  the  independents,  yet  not  face  loss  in  so 
doing.  Lack  of  complete  organization  pre¬ 
vents  the  producers  from  refusing  to  sell  oil  at 
these  low  prices.  Most  of  the  producers  are 
stock  companies;  investors  are  scattered  in 
many  towns  and  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness.  They  clamor  for  dividends ;  none  have 
been  paid  in  some  companies  for  a  year. 
By  selling  the  oil  that  can  easily  be  pumped, 
or  perhaps  flows  without  pumping,  something 
may  be  realized. 
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Has  Kansas  benefited  by 
some  Results  of  ^  agjtation  ?  Unques- 
the  Agitation  tjona|3]y)  say  good  judges, 

but  not  through  the  State  refinery ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  much  direct  advan¬ 
tage  would  thus  have  come.  To  take  a 
concrete  instance,  the  facts  as  to  which 
are  well  known  to  our  correspondent : 
A  town  in  central  Kansas  pays  now 
fifteen  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and 
thirteen  cents  for  coal  oil,  or  kerosene. 
Last  winter,  before  any  legislation  was 
adopted,  it  paid  twenty  cents  and  eight¬ 


een  cents  respectively,  or  five  cents  a 
gallon  more.  It  uses  approximately 
12,000  gallons  of  oil  of  all  kinds  each 
month;  the  saving,  $500  monthly  or 
$6,000  a  year — a  sum  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  economy  of  a  country  town.  The 
saving  to  the  entire  county  of  which  the 
place  is  the  business  center  is  $10,000 
annually.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  suffered  ?  Probably  very  little, 
says  our  informant.  In  the  instance 
given  above  the  reduction  of  freight 
accounts  for  about  four  cents  a  gallon. 
The  charge  for  freight  from  Kansas  City 
under  the  old  rate  was  $1.52  ;  under  the 
rate  fixed  by  law  it  is  34  cents.  The 
remainder  of  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  conformity  with  the  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  law.  At  a  neighboring  city  where 
is  an  independent  oil  company’s  sales¬ 
men  a  lower  price  had  always  prevailed ; 
now  the  towns  are  on  an  equality,  freight 
considered.  The  railroads  lost  four 
cents,  the  Standard  one  cent.  In  most 
towns  the  saving  in  freight  is  the  whole 
difference.  Two  methods  of  relief  for 
Kansas  producers  have  been  considered. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  pipe  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  j  fleet  of  steamers 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Europe  and  New 
York  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  independ¬ 
ent  producers.  Present  indications  are 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  through 
immediately.  The  second  plan  is  the 
utilization  of  oil  for  fuel.  The  Santa  F<£ 
Railway  has  conducted  experiments  in 
burning  oil  instead  of  fuel  in  its  passen¬ 
ger  engines.  It  was  estimated  that  it 
cost  slightly  less  than  coal,  with  some 
advantage  in  handling.  Many  threshing- 
engines  in  the  Kansas  wheat-fields  have 
been  fed  with  oil  during  the  summer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  One  town  is  planning  to  heat 
its  school-houses  with  oil.  Oil-burning 
inventions  for  household  purposes  are 
being  introduced  in  the  West.  Factories 
are  experimenting  with  oil  as  fuel.  The 
prospect  is  for  an  extension  of  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  crude  oil  in  the  West  that 
may  reach  important  dimensions.  Long 
freight  hauls  for  coal  and  consequent 
high  prices  for  fuel  give  opportunity  in 
this  direction.  From  the  purchases  made 
by  the  independent  refineries  there  is 
little  present  hope  for  the  producers ; 
their  operations  are  as  yet  largely  experi- 
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mental ;  even  if  profits  be  satisfactory 
and  their  existence  permanent,  they  have 
before  them  a  long,  severe  struggle  with 
the  oil  trust,  equipped  as  it  is  with  vast 
stores  of  oil,  prepared  with  thousands  of 
miles  of  pipe  lines,  fitted  with  refineries, 
and  served  by  an  army  of  expert  work¬ 
men. 

® 

r.  •.  i  While  the  Chinese  mer- 

Chnstiamty  in  .  . 

China  chants  of  Shanghai  and 
other  places  have  been 
showing  their  resentment  against  the 
action  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
consider  a  Christian  nation,  and  have 
directed  their  retaliatory  acts  against  all 
Americans,  including  missionaries,  other 
Chinese  have  refrained  from  transferring 
their  resentment  to  Christians  as  such. 
Indeed,  the  very  acts  of  Christian  nations 
of  which  the  Chinese  complain  are 
roundly  condemned  by  missionaries. 
Tiiese  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  as 
the  Chinese  themselves  that  the  name  of 
Christian  in  China  must  remain  under 
disrepute  so  long  as  Christian  America 
inflicts  indignities  upon  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  and  Christian  Britain  forces  opium 
upon  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  that  the 
name  of  Christian  is  not  in  disrepute 
everywhere  in  China  is  evident  from  the 
status  of  Christianity  there.  The  last 
national  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
for  China,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the 
first  strictly  religious  gatherings  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  be  addressed  by  Chinese  officials. 
It  augured  well  to  see  three  high  officials 
of  the  city  of  Ningpo,  where  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  held,  with  Bibles  in  hand  follow¬ 
ing  the  address  by  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  on 
the  duties  of  Chinese  Christians  to  those 
in  authority.  The  General  Secretary  re¬ 
ported  three  hundred  and  fifty  societies. 
The  Convention  represented  sections 
from  Peking,  Canton,  and  far  up  the 
Yangtse  Valley.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
anti-American  feeling,  which  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  anti-Christian  feel¬ 
ing,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward 
Christianity  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of,  say,  fifty  years  ago.  When  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hartwell  went  to  China  in 
1853,  fourteen  years  before  there  were 
any  trans-Pacific  mails,  and  four  years 
before  any  native  Christian  was  bap¬ 
tized,  he  encountered  distrust  and  sus- 
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picion.  When,  after  fifty-two  years  of 
service,  he  died  this  year,  there  were 
present  at  his  funeral  five  generations  of 
native  Christians,  officials  of  various 
grades  sent  messages  of  condolence  or 
called  in  person  to  express  their  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  General  Sung  sent  his  band  of 
music  to  accompany  the  procession. 

p  An  “  Industrial  Commit- 

in  the  Churches  tee  was  appointed  last 
October  by  the  National 
Congregational  Council,  to  promote  the 
study  of  economic  conditions  and  their 
social  problems  by  the  churches,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  questions  at  issue  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  between  the  churches 
and  the  labor  unions.  This  Committee 
has  been  organizing  its  work,  and  is  to 
hold  “  industrial  conferences  ”  with  rep¬ 
resentative  labor  leaders  and  employers, 
annually,  if  possible,  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  The  programme  which 
the  Committee  proposes  to  follow  in  its 
investigations,  while  it  includes  many 
points  likely  to  be  discussed  in  these 
conferences,  is  of  wider  scope,  and  is 
here  reproduced  as  a  map  of  the  whole 
field  that  may  be  serviceable  to  others  : 

1.  Child  Labor:  Comparative  study  of 
legislative  regulations  of  various  States. 
Prevalence  of  child  labor  in  mines,  textile 
industries,  manufacturing  industries,  etc. 
Physical  and  moral  effect  of  child  labor. 

2.  Organized  Labor:  Its  prevalence  and 
rate  of  growth.  Its  necessity  on  industrial 
grounds.  Its  excesses.  Its  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics. 

3.  Immigration:  The  character  of  our  im¬ 
migrants.  The  localities  and  industries  most 
frequented  by  them.  Their  effect  upon  our 
social  and  industrial  system.  The  best 
means  to  assimilate  them. 

4.  Industrial  Organization:  Industrial 
growth.  Industrial  friction.  Conditions  of 
industrial  harmony. 

5.  Socialism:  Utopian  Socialism.  Prac¬ 
tical  Socialism.  Socialism  and  Christianity. 
The  country  from  Maine  to  Colorado  is 
strongly  represented  in  the  Committee, 
among  whom  are  Dr.  Gladden,  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  and  President  Tucker. 
Reprints  of  the  valuable  report  of  last 
year’s  “Labor  Committee,” with  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  that  was  adopted  by  the  Council, 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Merrick,  Ph.D.,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts, 
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The  Peace  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

Who  has  brought  to  an  end  the  blood¬ 
iest  and  most  desperate  war  of  modern 
times  ?  Who  has  secured  peace  ?  The 
“  man  with  the  big  stick the  man  who 
has  been  accused  of  “  ostentatious  blus¬ 
ter,”  who  was  going  to  embroil  this 
Nation  with  the  nations  of  Europe  if  the 
people  elected  him  President  in  his  own 
name,  who,  according  to  some  descrip¬ 
tions,  was  a  veritable  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek.  It  is  altogether  gratifying  that 
of  all  the  praise  offered  to  the  President 
none  is  heartier  than  that  which  comes 
from  those  quarters  where  doubt  of  his 
sincere  inclination  to  peace  has  been 
most  intense  and  least  concealed.  Yet 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
in  the  future,  when  the  President  argues 
for  a  big  navy,  commends  target  prac¬ 
tice,  and  rehearses  the  advantages  of 
being  well  armed,  he  will  be  regarded  by 
some  as  abandoning  the  path  that  led 
him  to  his  eminence  as  pacificator.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  typified  to  the  world  American 
courage  and  daring  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  these  two  warring  na¬ 
tions  to  agree. 

The  President  has  won  this  moral 
victory,  therefore,  because  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  without  wavering,  two  definite 
and  consistent  principles  :  first,  Be  ready 
to  compromise  on  unessentials;  secondly, 
Decline  to  compromise  until  justice  is 
secured. 

When,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  an  opportunity 
for  suggesting  peace  negotiations,  he 
faced  a"  situation  resembling  that  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  faced  at  the  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  extreme  abolitionists  had  seen 
that  he  had  shown  a  tendency  to  compro¬ 
mise  ;  they  regarded  him  as  an  opportun¬ 
ist.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  realized  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  end,  expediency  was 
essential ;  the  end  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  ;  he  was  willing  to  use  expe¬ 
diency  in  dealing  with  slavery,  lhat  he 
did  emancipate  the  slaves  does  not  affect 
that  fact.  The  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  was  a  war  measure  which  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  adopted  in  order  more  certainly  to 
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preserve  the  Union.  He  disregarded 
the  extremists  and  won  his  victory. 
Similarly,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  beset 
by  extremists,  though  not  in  his  own  land. 
The  war  party  in  Russia  was  unrelent¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug-" 
gested  a  peace  conference.  When,  after 
weeks  of  negotiation,  the  only  points 
undecided  were  those  of  territory  and 
indemnity,  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace 
consisted  in  the  influence  of  the  extrem¬ 
ists  about  the  Mikado  and  the  Czar. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  that  essential 
justice  had  been  won,  and,  using  his  good 
offices,  he  prevailed  upon  the  warring 
Powers  to  compromise — Russia  ceding 
territory,  Japan  waiving  indemnity.  As 
Lincoln  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  abolitionists,  so,  in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  influential  Russian  jingoes  and 
an  ovenvhelming  majority  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  mingling 
wisdom  with  high  purpose,  has  brought 
this  gain  to  humanity. 

The  other  principle,  moreover,  on  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acted,  is  just  as  clear 
as  the  first.  The  man  who  has  brought 
peace  in  1905  is  the  same  as  the  man 
who  prepared  for  war  in  1898.  It  is 
outside  opinion,  not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that 
has  changed  from  the  days  when  he  was 
dubbed  “  unsafe,”  “  dangerous,”  “  belli¬ 
cose.”  When  war  is  necessary,  he  works 
for  war ;  when  peace,  real  peace,  becomes 
possible,  he  works  for  peace. 

By  his  action  the  President  has  justi¬ 
fied  his  conviction  that  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  peace  that  men  should  desire, 
and  that  is  the  peace  that  men  are  will¬ 
ing,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for.  Suppose 
some  ruler  had  intervened  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  induced 
Japan  and  Russia  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conditions  then  existing.  He  would  have 
achieved  one  kind  of  peace,  but  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  justice.  He  would 
have  satisfied  the  coward,  who,  rather 
than  endure  pain  or  face  danger,  would 
be  willing  to  see  greed  for  Manchurian 
forests  unchecked,  robbery  of  Japan  un¬ 
rebuked,  and  commercial  freedom  in  the 
East  throttled.  He  would  have  satisfied 
the  sentimentalist  who  dreads  oppression 
less  than  physical  suffering.  He  would 
have  saved  the  world  a  fearful  conflict, 
but  he  would  have  secured  a  shameful 
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peace.  For  such  a  peace  as  that  men 
are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
That  is  not  real  peace.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  the  time  came  when,  after  ghastly 
battles  had  been  fought,  after  the  forces 
of  greed,  robbery,  and  bondage  had 
been  flung  back,  real  peace  seemed  to  be 
within  the  grasp  of  the  world.  Then  a 
ruler  did  intervene,  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  Peace  of  the  President,  the  “  peace  of 
justice.” 

So  long  as  the  world  is  as  unorgan¬ 
ized  as  now,  there  can  be  no  security  for 
just  peace  without  armies  and  navies. 
If  this  Nation  should  disarm,  it  might 
avoid  bloodshed,  but  it  could  not  be 
sure  of  securing  in  case  of  need  that  real 
peace  for  which  sometimes  men  must 
fight.  For  only  that  man,  only  that 
nation,  is  equipped  for  peace  that  knows 
how  to  fight  and  is  ready  for  battle. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  highly 
organized  the  need  for  navies  and  armies 
will  diminish.  Crude  physical  encounter 
with  sword  and  bayonet,  gun,  mine,  and 
torpedo,  will  give  way  to  encounter  of 
wit  with  wit  before  established  tribunals. 
Peace  will  continue  to  follow  struggle  ; 
but  the  form  of  struggle  will  be  more 
rational,  more  enlightened.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  achievement  in  terminating  this 
wjir  has  cleared  the  way  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  yet  greater  achievement 
on  his  part — the  creation  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference.  By  this  means  a 
surer  method  than  now  exists  of  estab¬ 
lishing  justice  between  nations  may  be 
adopted.  The  greatness  of  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  like  that  of  bringing 
about  the  Portsmouth  Conference  and  its 
happy  outcome,  will  be  measured,  not 
by  the  amount  of  bloodshed  it  will 
avert,  but  by  its  effectiveness  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  forces  of  right.  Whatever 
name  may  be  affixed  to  the  end  of  this 
war,  whether  it  be  called  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth  or  be  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  it  will  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  man  who  sought  for  it 
with  all  his  might  as  a  just  peace.  It 
will  bring  to  this  land  a  double  measure 
of  pride  if  the  same  hand  which  wrought 
it  can  make  peace  more  surely  grounded 
in  justice,  more  enduring  and  extensive, 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  Hague  Tri¬ 
bunal. 


The  Real  Victory  at 
Portsmouth 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  its  issues 
decided,  men  are  wondering  what  it  has 
wrought.  Plain  enough  it  is  that  this 
war  has  wrought  destruction  and  waste, 
suffering  and  pain,  disease  and  death. 
What  else  has  it  wrought  ?  Anything 
that  has  been  worth  the  cost  ?  Have  those 
little,  silent  J apanese,  those  big,  elemental, 
good-natured  Russian  peasants,  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  good  of  Japan,  Russia, 
and  the  world  ?  Peace  has  stilled  the 
clamor  and  ended  the  confusion.  But 
does  it  bring  anything  except  an  end  to 
the  agony  ?  We  believe  that  it  does.  It 
brings  that  which  we  fear  could  never 
have  been  wrought  out  in  tranquillity,  but 
could  be  produced  only  by  the  cost  and 
toil  of  war. 

To  Japan,  peace  brings  immunity  from 
Russian  aggression.  For  a  generation, 
surely,  Japan  may  look  toward  the  north¬ 
west  without  that  anxious  fear  which 
for  years  has  led  her  to  sharpen  her 
weapons  and  strengthen  her  defenses. 
That  ancient  menace,  Russia’s  power  in 
eastern  Asia,  has  probably  disappeared 
not  to  return  for  at  least  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  not  so  utterly 
crushed  that  power  as  she  would  have 
done  if,  by  obtaining  an  indemnity,  she 
had  humiliated  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the 
petty  Asiatic  chiefs.  The  successful 
party  to  a  suit  forces  the  party  against 
whom  judgment  is  rendered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  suit.  This  Japan  did  not 
accomplish.  To  this  extent  Japan  has 
failed  to  wring  from  Russia  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  full  measure  of  her  defeat. 
She  may,  however,  have  left  the  way 
open  for  receiving  from  Russia  what 
might  be  of  far  more  value — her  future 
friendship  and  respect.  And  here  Japan 
has  followed  good  precedent.  The  time- 
honored  principle  of  reimbursement  to 
the  victors  was  abandoned  in  two  notable 
cases,  when,  after  the  close  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  the  Spanish  War,  victorious 
America  herself  paid  money  to  the  de¬ 
feated  nation.  Japan’s  insistence  on 
indemnity  might  have  meant  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  though  it  would  almost  certainly 
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have  cost  Russia  her  Pacific  possessions, 
would  also  have  probably  meant  the 
financial  devastation  of  Japan.  Russia 
had  good  reason  to  decline  to  pay  an 
indemnity.  It  may  prove,  we  believe  it 
will  prove,  that  Japan  was  wise  in  ac¬ 
quiescing. 

Moreover,  the  war  had  already  wrought 
for  Japan  all  that  she  had  demanded  and 
much  besides.  In  1895,  Russia,  with  the 
consent  of  other  Powers,  despoiled  Japan 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  roused  the  Koreans 
against  her.  Now,  by  concluding  peace 
with  this  despoiler,  Japan  is  regaining 
what  she  then  lost,  and  has  gained  other 
things  which  she  could  then  never  have 
hoped  for.  She  has  not  only  driven  Russia 
from  Manchuria,  she  has  won,  and  with 
China’s  consent  will  hold,  the  Kwangtung 
Peninsula,  which  includes  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny.  She  has  regained  also  what  she 
had  not  owned  for  years — the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  ;  and  there¬ 
by  she  not  only  commands,  even  more 
emphatically  than  before,  all  approaches 
to  the  Russian  port  and  fortress,  Vladivos¬ 
tok,  but  also  obtains  a  source  of  wealth 
in  undeveloped  mineral  ores,  naphtha 
wells,  fish  fertilizers,  and  salmon  fisheries. 
She  also  regains,  and  will  indisputably 
hold,  ascendency  in  the  invaluable  buf¬ 
fer  State,  Korea.  In  addition,  she  has 
by  this  war  strengthened  her  alliance 
with  England,  or  rather  has  renewed  her 
former  alliance,  with  provisions  more 
than  ever  to  Japan’s  advantage.  Here¬ 
tofore  England  has  stood  ready  to  aid 
Japan  only  if  attacked  by  any  two  Powers. 
According  to  the  agreement  consum¬ 
mated  with  the  announcement  of  peace, 
this  is  broadened  and  strengthened. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  peace,  also 
gains  a  predominant  intimacy  with  China. 
Preceding  the  war  China  lay  almost  help¬ 
less,  certainly  nerveless,  before  the  arro¬ 
gant  pretensions  of  the  Russian  com- 
mercialists  and  jingoes.  Now  China  is 
free  to  turn  to  Japan,  a  purely  Oriental 
nation  like  herself,  for  guidance  in  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  more  stalwart  form  of 
civilization.  Best  of  all,  not  only  by  her 
amazing  efficiency  in  arms,  but  now  by  her 
even  more  admirable  magnanimity  and 
restraint  in  victor)’,  Japan  has  won  the 
applause  and  profound  regard  of  the 
world. 
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It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  displayed  acumen  and 
ability  in  conducting  their  part  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  but  it  is  equally  idle  to  assume 
that  Russia  has  won  any  genuine  “  diplo¬ 
matic  victory,”  as  is  claimed  in  many  quar¬ 
ters.  Japan  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
more  than  ever  before,  and  probably  more 
than  later.  She  perceived  this,  and 
secured  terms  that  well  repay  her  for  the 
life  and  treasure  she  has  spent.  She  has 
saved  her  own  national  existence  and  has 
put  danger  out  of  sight.  She  has  exhibited 
magnanimity,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  has  ex¬ 
hibited  no  less  a  high  degree  of  wisdom 
and  shrewdness.  Japan  has  won  the  real 
diplomatic,  because  moral,  victory.  It 
can  even  be  compared  with  her  brilliant 
achievements  on  field  and  sea. 

To  Russia  peace  also  bears  a  gift 
which  is  likewise  the  work  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  see  the  glint 
of  gold  in  the  rough-hewn  ore,  but  the 
gold  is  there  just  the  same.  The  rage 
of  the  Russian  jingoes  at  the  terms  of 
peace  is  a  measure  of  one  treasure 
which  Russia  has  received.  For  the 
war,  with  its  series  of  Russian  defeats 
and  its  final  results,  has  checked,  not  the 
progress  of  the  Empire,  but  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  that  Grand  Ducal  faction  repre¬ 
sented  by  Alexiev  and  others  of  his 
stripe.  Peace  has,  therefore,  not  dis¬ 
honored  Russia  ;  it  has  rather  humili¬ 
ated  her  worst  enemies,  those  of  her 
own  household.  While  the  end  of  the 
war  leaves  Russia  still  an  Asiatic  power, 
it  has,  to  a  great  extent,  ended  her  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  power  for  harm  in  the  East ;  she 
has  been  saved,  therefore,  from  incurring 
for  the  present  the  enmity  which,  until  her 
defeat,  she  was  arousing  in  China.  War, 
too,  has  brought  to  the  Russian  people  a 
new  consciousness  of  their  power  as 
well  as  of  their  rights.  Though  it  did  not 
create  the  revolution  which  is  leading  to 
liberty,  it  has  roused  that  revolution  and 
given  it  new  life.  One  product  of  the 
war,  therefore,  that  peace  bears  to  Russia 
may  well  be  a  freer  and  more  humane 
government.  Peace,  moreover,  brings 
out  of  the  war  to  Russia  a  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world.  In  battle  after  battle 
Russian  soldiers  have  learned  to  admire 
those  whom  they  once  despised,  and 
have  seen  in  the  humble  little  Japanese 
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an  efficiency  which  they  now  covet  for 
themselves.  These  Russian  soldiers  are 
now  to  return  home,  their  dormant 
energies  awakened  and  their  minds 
broadened.  Russia’s  spoils  of  war  are 
not  all  sorrow. 

To  the  world  peace  brings  more  than 
relief  from  a  spectacle  of  slaughter.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  has  shattered  any 
reasonable  dread  of  the  “  yellow  peril.” 
A  nation  that  can  fight  so  masterfully 
and  chivalrously,  and  can  make  peace 
so  magnanimously  and  shrewdly,  is  no 
such  peril  to  civilization  as  it  has  been 
thought  would  come  out  of  the  East. 
The  war  has  revealed  the  qualities  of  the 
Japanese,  the  potential  qualities  of  Asi¬ 
atics,  and  they  are  not  qualities  to  be 
feared  except  by  the  timorous  and  the 
inefficient.  The  outcome  of  the  war, 
too,  has  shattered  all  reasonable  dread 
of  Slavic  aggression  by  revealing  the 
weakness  of  Russia  as  a  military  des¬ 
potism.  “  Russian  advance  ”  will  have 
a  new  and  more  beneficent  meaning  to 
the  world  because  of  this  war.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  brings  also  the  lesson 
to  the  world  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  weak  does  not  always  go 
unpunished  ;  those  Powers  which  con¬ 
sented  to  the  spoliation  of  Japan  will 
learn  that  lesson  cheaply  if  they  learn  it 
at  the  cost  of  Russia’s  dead.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  war  has  insured,  probably, 
the  opening  of  the  East  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  at  least,  it  has  saved  the 
commerce  of  the  world  from  that  sure 
exclusion  which  would  have  resulted  if 
Russia  had  been  victorious.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  war  has  also  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  great  world  power  without 
entanglements  and  with  pacific  instincts, 
as  is  the  United  States,  to  show  how  it 
can  exercise  its  power.  The  place  that 
America  has  taken  in  the  conclusion  of 
peace  brings  not  only  to  Americans  a 
sobering  sense  of  their  responsibility  and 
a  pride  in  their  country,  but  also  to  men 
of  all  the  world  an  example  of  how  a 
great  nation  can  serve  humanity. 

All  this  the  war  has  wrought  for  the 
world.  But  more  than  any  other  war  it 
has  revealed  the  essential  solidarity  of 
mankind.  The  uncounted  messages  of 
praise  and  gratitude  despatched  to  the 
President  upon  the  announcement  of 


peace  express  the  feeling  of  relief  not 
merely  that  a  horrible  war  is  ended, 
but  also  that  an  impending  danger  to 
the  world  is  averted.  This  feeling  is 
more  than  sympathy ;  it  is,  in  its  widest 
sense,  humanitarianism.  This  war,  as  has 
no  other,  has  awakened  mankind  to  the 
fact  that  what  injures  one  nation  or  two 
nations  threatens  the  fabric  of  the  world. 
Peace  has  therefore  given  its  best  gift, 
not  to  Japan  or  to  Russia  alone,  but  to 
the  world  at  large — a  more  than  ever 
vivid  understanding  how  inestimable  is 
unity  in  the  family  of  men. 

® 

Gifts  and  Moral  Inde¬ 
pendence 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  city  of  Seattle,  Washington,  next 
week,  a  resolution  prepared  by  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  will  be  presented, 
with  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Board 
to  adopt  the  rule  that  it  will  “  not  solicit 
or  invite  ”  donations  from  persons 
“  whose  gains  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  methods  morally 
reprehensible  and  socially  injurious.” 
The  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  submission  of  this  resolution  we 
interpreted  last  week.  It  only  remains 
to  be  said  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Board  is  not  planning  to  offer  any 
counter-resolution,  although  it  has  stated 
the  principles  by  which  it  believes  it 
should  be  guided.  If  no  resolution  is 
passed,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Board  will  be  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  stated  by  the  Committee.  If  Dr. 
Gladden’s  resolution  is  passed,  these 
principles  will  be  in  a  measure  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  policy  of  the  Board,  in 
part  at  least,  reversed. 

The  discussion  will  be  centered,  not 
on  the  acceptance,  but  on  the  solicitation 
of  gifts.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  solicita¬ 
tion  of  gifts  is  on  a  different  plane  from 
mere  acceptance  of  them.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  one  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing,  as  an  agent  for  another,  to  receive 
donations  without  scrutinizing  the  source 
might  hesitate  to  go  to  that  same  source 
and  ask  for  donations.  What  gift  should 
be  accepted  can  be  decided  apart  from 
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the  temperament  of  the  man  who  receives 
it.  What  gift  should  be  solicited,  how¬ 
ever,  can  hardly  be  decided  apart  from 
the  temperament  of  the  solicitor.  lo 
lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  how  gifts 
should  be  accepted  is  therefore  easier 
than  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  how  gifts 
should  be  solicited,  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  personal  element  enters  as  it  does 
not  in  the  former. 

It  is  because  this  personal  element 
enters  that  many  feel  it  important  to 
hedge  about  the  solicitation  of  gifts  with 
restrictions.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  solicitor  of  a  donation,  unlike 
the  mere  receiver  of  a  donation,  runs 
into  the  grave  danger  of  putting  himself 
and  the  interests  which  he  represents 
under  obligation  to  the  donor ;  that  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  officer  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  for  instance,  suggests  to  a 
wealthy  man  how  he  mayfreely  dispose  of 
some  of  his  wealth,  he  offers  to  that  man 
unqualified  honor,  and  puts  himself  into 
alliance  with  him.  He  may  do  so,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  regards  his  own  offer  as 
the  request  of  a  mendicant  rather  than 
as  a  business  proposition  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  humanity  which  has  helped 
build  the  rich  man’s  fortune.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  this  danger;  we  realize  that  it 
has  been  incurred  many  times,  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  missionary  societies, 
but  by  the  representatives  of  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions,  and  even  by  the  pres¬ 
idents  of  colleges.  It  is  an  honor  to  the 
Congregational  body  that  members  of  it 
are  aware  of  this  danger,  and  desire  to 
protect  their  churches  from  it.  If  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  seemed  to  us 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  save  the 
American  Board  and  the  Congregational 
churches  from  becoming  sycophantic, 
we  should  urge  that  it  be  passed ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  very  simple  principle  that,  in 
order  to  gain  strength,  it  is  never  the 
best  way  to  avoid  an  encounter,  but  to 
prepare  for  it. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  subsidiary  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
resolution,  as  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
guidance  offered  in  what  is  “  generally 
believed,”  as  to  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  constitutes  sufficient  social 
injury  to  vitiate  a  gift,  the  question  is 


narrowed  down  to  this  :  Do  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  and  the  Congregational 
churches  lack  to  such  a  degree  moral 
strength  that  they  cannot  ask  for  gifts 
from  a  person  whose  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter  they  condemn  without  sacrificing 
their  liberty  to  express  their  condemna¬ 
tion  at  any  time  they  choose  ?  If  the 
churches  are  as  weak  as  this,  they  are 
weaker  than  those  Salvation  Army  las¬ 
sies  who  bravely  enter  saloons  and  pass 
their  boxes  for  contributions.  Those 
who  believe  that  neither  the  missionary 
society  nor  the  churches  which  support 
it  are  competent  to  exercise  this  moral 
independence  will  vote  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  Outlook  believes  that  the 
American  Board  is  morally  competent 
to  exercise  such  liberty,  and  that  the 
Congregational  churches  believe  this  also. 
That  there  is  moral  weakness  in  churches 
as  in  other  institutions  is  indubitable  ; 
but  such  moral  weakness  can  never  be 
remedied  by  a  surrender  to  fear.  We 
hope  that  the  question  will  be  settled 
and  settled  definitely  at  the  meeting  at 
Seattle,  that  the  way  to  protest  against 
all  forms  of  sycophancy  is  not  by  avoid¬ 
ing  opportm  ity  to  become  sycophants, 
but  by  fortifying  the  moral  vigor  and 
the  social  conscience  of  the  churches. 

@ 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  a  woman  friend 
with  the  spirit  of  an  explorer.  The 
turn  in  the  wood-path,  the  road  beyond 
the  rise  of  the  hill,  the  bend  in  the  river, 
must  be  reached,  or  else  walk,  drive,  or 
row  is  a  failure  and  leaves  her  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Again  and  again  she 
has  found  a  barn  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  road,  a  rocky  field  at  the  end  of 
the  wood-path,  a  spreading  marsh  be¬ 
yond  the  bend  of  the  river;  but  she 
admits  that  no  disappointments  of  the 
past  ever  detract  from  the  possibilities 
that  are  hidden  just  beyond.  Recently 
the  Spectator  has  missed  her.  She  had 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace.  As  the 
days  passed  and  no  word  came  back  the 
Spectator  grew  expectant.  She  would 
return  bringing  joy  and  gladness  and 
visions  of  hitherto  undiscovered  lands. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  came  an  invi- 
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The  Spectator 


tation  to  enjoy  the  moonlight  on  her 
piazza. 

“  I’ve  clone  it,”  she  exclaimed,  with 
the  triumph  of  success  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  child.  The  Spectator  did  not 
need  to  question,  so  he  sank  expectantly 
into  a  chair.  “  I’ve  trolleyed  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  back  !  I’ve  always 
said  I  should  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
stage-coaches,  but  I  know  how  much 
better  the  twentieth-century  coaching  is 
than  that  of  any  other  age.  No  train  to 
catch,  no  dirt  or  smoke ;  God’s  free  air 
and  sunshine  all  day.  Rain  ?  yes,  but 
I  never  heard  that  rain  was  peculiar  to 
the  twentieth  century.  No,  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  to  stay  at  night, 
but  we  were  in  God’s  country  and  knew 
no  fear.  You  cannot  know  the  joys  of 
trolleying  until  you  get  out  of  the  rush 
and  roar  of  New  York.  That  we  had 
learned  ;  so  we  began  our  journey  at  a 
railroad  station  in  Connecticut  not  far 
from  the  State  line.  Almost  at  once  we 
were  flying  through  the  woods,  with 
gleams  and  glints  of  water  through  the 
trees.  Soon  we  were  going  at  a  safer 
speed  through  the  beautiful  historic 
town  of  Norwalk,  climbing  its  hills, 
turning  sharp  corners  that  brought  us 
into  a  country  that  verified  the  geo¬ 
graphical  statement  that  the  earth  is  one- 
third  land  and  two-thirds  water.  And 
is  there  any  body  of  water  in  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  Long  Island  Sound 
on  a  clear  day  ?  It  sometimes  lay  an 
unbroken  blue,  vying  with  the  skies 
above  it,  to  the  hilly  shore  on  Long 
Island.  Again,  the  white  sails  caught 
the  sunlight,  or  lay  blackened  in  shadow 
against  the  blue,  the  near-by  indented 
shore  with  break  of  marsh,  woodland, 
and  farm. 

“  We  lunched  in  Bridgeport,  and  hur¬ 
ried  away  toward  New  Haven.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  part  of  the  trip  that  gave  me 
a  new  comprehension  of  our  people. 
The  really-truly  summer  cottage,  not  the 
stone  mansion  of  the  millionaire,  but 
the  little  wooden  cottage  of  eight  rooms 
or  less,  with  as  much  out-of-doors  roofed 
over  as  the  owner  can  pay  for,  began  to 
appear  here;  children,  barefooted,  clean 
and  happy;  women  in  wash-gowns  sit¬ 


ting  sewing,  visiting,  reading,  swinging 
baby  in  a  hammock.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  one  removed  one’s  hat  to 
these  homes  of  the  new  generation  of 
home-makers.  It  grew  to  be  a  privilege 
to  stop  in  these  roadless  villages  found 
everywhere,  by  lakes,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  hills  of  New  England,  to  take  on  or 
leave  low-voiced  gentlewomen  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  city  markets  a  half- 
hour  away.  They  were  met  usually  by 
clamorous,  happy  children  as  if  return¬ 
ing  from  a  long  absence.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  whole  family  of  friends  who  left 
the  car  to  be  greeted  joyfully  by  mother 
and  children ;  sometimes  a  gray-haired 
man  and  woman  would  appear  unex¬ 
pectedly  from  the  car  to  be  greeted  with 
shrieks  of  joy  by  children :  ‘  Here’s 
grandma  and  grandpa  1’  Yes,  I’ll  admit 
I  grew  envious  of  these  summer  dwellers 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  In 
spite  of  the  society  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  records  of  divorce  courts, 
the  tragedies  of  the  financial  world,  life 
is  wholesome,  sweet,  and  beautiful  in 
this  great  land.  We  make  too  promi¬ 
nent  the  disease  spots.  We  know  so 
little  of  its  magnificent  good  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  too  much  talked  of  evil. 

“We  left  the  exploring  of  New  Haven 
for  our  return  trip,  reaching  Hartford  by 
the  roads  east  of  the  Connecticut,  with  that 
river  appearing  and  disappearing  from 
our  view.  We  were  beginning  to  see 
that  if  the  trolley  had  been  discovered 
fifty  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no 
deserted  farms.  The  motormen  and  con¬ 
ductors  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  often 
themselves  owning  neat  and  attractive 
homes  on  the  old  farms  or  within  sight 
of  the  homestead.  Friendly,  affectionate 
waving  of  hands,  cordial  greetings,  met 
them  all  along  their  routes.  Gray¬ 
haired  mothers,  with  the  hesitancy  of  the 
New  England  reserve,  not  yet  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  intrusion  of  the  outside 
world  on  their  privacy,  peer  oyer 
spectacles  at  the  car,  glances  brightening 
and  the  world  forgotten  as  a  son,  friend, 
or  neighbor  is  recognized.  Or  the 
farmer  stops  hoeing  as  the  whir  of  the 
trolley  disturbs  the  air,  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  receive  a  friendly  nod  fron\ 
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a  neighbor  who  lives  down  the  road,  or 
over  the  hill,  or  beyond  the  crossroads, 
who  is  saving  his  horses  and  time  by 
using  the  new  invention  so  near  his 
barn  if  not  his  front  door. 

® 

“It  takes  a  trolley  ride  through  the 
country  to  learn  the  wonderful  gift  of 
adaptability  possessed  by  our  people. 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  farm¬ 
ing  districts  you  begin  to  see  how  quickly 
the  people  have  adopted  the  new  means 
of  transit.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  chores  are  done  to  get 
down  to  the  store  with  eggs  and  chicken, 
for  they  can  be  carried  on  the  trolley  at 
the  convenience  of  the  housekeeping. 
Nor  is  social  intercourse  cut  off  during 
plowing  and  haying ;  for  the  trolley 
sings  and  rumbles  its  way  far  into  the 
night.  “  Father  ”  himself  grows  socially 
inclined  when  a  visit  does  not  mean 
harnessing  and  unharnessing. 

® 

“  What  a  surprise  a  tobacco-field  in 
Connecticut  is  !  Your  imagination  has 
evolved  the  row  of  negro  quarters,  the 
stately  mansion,  as  inseparable  from 
tobacco  culture.  Instead,  here  is  the 
farm-house,  more  or  less  expansive  in 
piazzas  furnished  for  ease  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  with  tables  for  work  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  The  scattered  white  cottages  of 
the  workpeople,  the  great  gray  drying- 
houses,  the  air  of  prosperity,  put  to 
blush  the  story  of  poverty  on  a  New 
England  farm.  And  the  people  !  Where 
are  the  types  that  have  furnished  the 
pages  of  New  England  stories  ?  Out  of 
reach  of  the  trolley,  certainly.  The  girls 
and  boys  going  back  and  forth  on  their 
fathers’  business  are  only  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  the  city  dwellers  by  a 
little  more  expression  of  leisure,  an 
absence  of  aggressiveness.  The  women, 
on  the  whole,  are  more  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  than  the  men.  The  women, 
perhaps,  are  more  critical  in  choosing 
their  clothing  and  more  easily  acquire 
new  habits  of  life  if  once  they  go  forth 
to  travel  and  observe.  Through  all  the 
farming  districts,  laid  bare  to  the  world 
by  the  trolley,  there  was  not  seen  one 
sunbonnet  nor  a  pair  of  high-cut  over¬ 
alls.  Milk-pans  still  are  turned  glisten¬ 


ing  in  the  sun  ;  the  milk-pails  still  hang 
shining  over  the  pickets ;  the  milking- 
stool  is  visible  close  by  the  fence  or  on 
the  bench  at  the  kitchen  door;  cows 
still  wander  on  the  road  when  the  bars 
in  the  meadow  fence  are  let  down  ;  the 
small  boy  still  follows  with  his  switch  ; 
family  and  farm-hands  may  be  seen  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  milking ;  but  the  dear 
sunbonnet  with  its  sheltering  cape  has 
disappeared  from  the  land.  Was  it 
driven  out  by  its  follower,  the  golf  bon¬ 
net  ?  Has  it  grown  too  giddy  for  use  ? 

® 

“  There  are  other  changes.  The  fac¬ 
tory  whistle  breaks  the  air  by  its  sharp, 
quick  breaths,  or  its  long,  agonizing 
groans.  Out  of  the  factory  gates  pour 
the  crowds  of  workers.  Some  are  hurry¬ 
ing  to  near-by  houses,  more  or  less  ugly 
and  repellent,  which  seem  on  their  very 
outside  to  tell  of  neglected  homes  and 
children.  But  there  is  a  new  element 
in  this  crowd.  Hurrying  toward  the 
trolley,  obligingly  held  back,  are  young 
men  and  women  of  American  birth 
and  education.  Laughing,  chatting, 
some  carrying  books,  reading  all  the 
way,  they  leave  the  cars  at  farm-houses, 
three,  four,  five  miles  away,  calling  to 
each  other  last  directions  about  the  ta¬ 
bleaux  at  the  church,  or  Mattie's  birthday 
party,  or  perhaps  there  are  whispered 
partings  with  flushed  cheeks  and  down¬ 
cast  eyes.  You  know  that  the  old  farm¬ 
house  will  not  be  deserted,  for  work  and 
home  are  linked  by  the  trolley.  The 
misfit  on  the  farm  finds  his  place  in  the 
factor}'.  Not  until  you  travel  by  trolley 
do  you  know  the  economical  and  social 
changes  wrought  by  that  magic  cord 
strung  from  pole  to  pole  along  the  high¬ 
ways  of  New  England. 


“  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  beauties 
of  river,  of  mountain,  of  hill  and  valley, 
of  stream  and  lakes.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  tell  you  of  the  velvet  greens, 
the  grand  old  trees  of  those  villages 
through  which  the  passing  of  the  trolley 
has  made  no  difference.  The  same  high¬ 
bred  faces  are  seen  through  the  vines 
shading  the  piazza.  With  stately  tread 
the.  gray-haired  men  and  women  walk 
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to  post-office  and  library.  Sometimes 
the  cars  receive  them  as  passengers, 
and  the  democracy  of  the  country  is 
upheld,  for  they  greet  the  conductor  and 
motorman  by  his  first  name  and  eagerly 
ask  for  his  family.  It  is  not  the  true 
aristocrat  who  despises  this  link  of  travel. 

@ 

“  Did  you  ask  me  if  the  automobile 
would  not  give  the  same  opportunity  as 
the  trolley  ?  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  lose 
the  people,  the  soul  of  such  journeyings. 
Until  the  automobile  evolves  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  good  breeding,  it  will  be  what 
it  is  now,  two-thirds  nuisance  to  one- 
third  good.  We  passed  not  a  few  of 
these  machines  for  the  carrying  of  the 
exclusive  and  the  dissemination  of  dust 
and  bad  odors — men  sprawling  in  the  dust 


of  the  road  under  the  machines,  bobbing 
and  bending,  with  expressions  of  hopeless 
confusion  on  their  smutched  faces,  wo¬ 
men  grouped  about,  bored,  wretched, 
teasing,  consoling,  advising.  More  than 
once  these  unfortunates  appeared  at  the 
hotel  dining-room,  far  from  their  destina¬ 
tion,  hungry,  anxious,  or  cross,  compelled 
to  find  their  way  in  the  darkness  through 
an  unknown  country ;  more  than  once 
the  automobile  was  left  at  the  roadside 
while  its  passengers  availed  themselves 
of  the  trolley.  A  little  East  Side  girl 
stood  with  me  by  the  roadside,  with  nose 
elevated  in  disgust,  watching  a  rapidly 
disappearing  automobile  through  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Looking  up,  she  said  :  ‘  Them 
automobubbles  is  fierce  I’  Somehow,  as 
I  watched  their  failures,  the  name  the 
little  girl  gave  then!  seemed  the  correct 
one.” 
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ON  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week  a 
motor-car  dashed  up  to  the  Hotel 
Wentworth.  Out  stepped  three 
men — Sergius  Witte,  Baron  Rosen,  and 
Mr.  Korostovitz.  A  great  crowd  had 
assembled  to  greet  them.  “  Hurrah  1” 
shouted  the  crowd.  “  Vive  la  Rus- 
sie  1”  replied  the  Russians.  “  What  are 
the  terms  ?”  demanded  the  crowd  of 
the  largest  man  of  the  three,  who  by 
this  time  had  reached  the  hall.  It  was 
Mr.  Witte.  “  Pas  un  sou,”  he  shouted 
back,  “et  la  moitie  de  Saghaline  "(Not 
a  sou  [of  indemnity],  and  the  half  of  Sa- 
ghalien).  “  Hurrah  for  you  1”  replied  the 
spectators. 

Later  Mr.  Witte  told  the  story  of  the 
day  in  detail.  He  said :  “  Last  night 
the  case  seemed  without  hope.  I  thought 
that  the  war  must  continue.  But  I  would 
not  pay  a  sou  of  indemnity  to  Japan.  I 
would  not,  and  I  have  not,  and  now  we 
have  half  of  the  island  into  the  bargain. 
I  have  saved  money  to  my  country,  and 
I  have  made  peace. 

“  But  there  has  been  much  discussion. 
The  Japanese  wanted  the  Chinese  East¬ 
ern  Railway  as  far  north  as  Harbin.  I 
gave  it  to  them  only  to  Chinchau. 


“  They  asked  for  an  indemnity,  but  at 
least  for  the  establishment  of  its  princi¬ 
ple.  They  get  neither. 

“  They  asked  an  absurd  price  for  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  which  they  hold. 
They  get  half  the  island.  They  get  no 
money.” 

Mr.  Witte  thereupon  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  despatch  to  the  Czar : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  vour  Majesty 
that  Japan  has  agreed  to  your  demands  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  peace,  and.  that, 
consequendy,  peace  will  be  established, 
thanks  to  your  wise  and  firm  decision,  and 
in  strict  conformity'  with  the  instructions  of 
your  Majesty. 

Russia  will  remain  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  power  which  she  hitherto  has  been 
and  will  be  forever. 

We  have  applied  to  the  execution  of  your 
orders  all  our  intelligence  and  our  Russian 
hearts.  We  beg  your  Majfesty  mercifully  to 
forgive  that  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more. 

The  paragraph  about  Russia’s  re¬ 
maining  the  great  power  in  the  Far  East 
which  hitherto  she  has  been  is  deli¬ 
cious.  Mr.  Witte’s  diplomatic  victory, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  great  enough 
without  that.  Its  cause  was  found 
in  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr, 
Witte’s  “  right-hand  man,”  Mr.  Wilemkin, 
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Financial  Attache  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Washington :  “  We  have  not 
tarnished  our  honor  by  paying  blood- 
money.  Japan  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
campaign  of  her  soldiers.  Her  diplo¬ 
mats  also  wished  to  humiliate  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  They  refused  to  re¬ 
nounce  this  desire.  On  them  would 
have  been  the  blame  if  this  war  had 
been  continued — and  for  money  ! 

“  But  suppose  it  had  been  continued. 
The  longer  the  better  for  us.  We  would 
finally  wear  them  out.  Even  in  another 
year  Japan’s  position  would  be  worse 
than  it  is  now.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
fortunes  of  war  still  favored  her,  that  she 
finally  took  Vladivostok  and  Harbin. 
We  would  quietly  retire  into  Siberia  in  the 
same  order  in  which  Kuropatkin  retired 
from  Liaoyang.  From  a  military  view, 
that  was  the  most  important  event  of 
the  war.  The  Japanese  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  far.  But  they  would  have  been 
farther  and  farther  from  their  base  of 
supplies  ;  we,  less  and  less.  Again,  we 
are  superior  not  only  in  geographical 
advantage,  in  men,  but  also  in  money. 
A  war  in  Siberia  would  be  different 
from  a  war  in  Manchuria.  It  would 
cost  the  Japanese  much  more  a  day  than 
we  would  be  paying.  They  could  not 
afford  it.  They  are  not  as  rich  as  we 
are.  Their  interest  payments  now  call 
for  something  over  80,000,000  rubles 
[$40,000,000]  on  a  budget  of  about 
300,000,000  rubles  [SI  50,000,000]  ;  our 
interest  payments  call  for  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  300,000,000  rubles  [S 150,- 
000,000]  on  a  budget  of,  say,  2,300,000,- 
000  rubles  [$1,150,000,000].  There¬ 
fore  the  Japanese  want  peace  more  than 
we  do,  and  you  see  they  have  been 
willing  to  make  astonishing  concessions 
from  their  first  absurd  claims  to  obtain 
it.” 

Mr.  Wilemkin’s  statement  was  impress¬ 
ive.  It  explained  why  Mr.  Witte  wa¬ 
vered  not  a  hair  in  his  daily  asseverations 
that  in  no  form  would  Russia  pay  in¬ 
demnity.  The  Japanese  have  not  been 
able  to  collect  it  by  peaceful  means. 
Could  they  have  done  so  by  warlike 
means  ?  Suppose  hostilities  to  have  con¬ 
tinued.  During  the  next  twelvemonth 
the  Japanese  would  probably  have  over¬ 


run  eastern  Siberia,  and  would  have 
seized  the  customs  dues.  But  they 
amount  to  a  comparatively  insignificant 
sum.  The  end  of  the  twelvemonth  would 
arrive  with  a  Japanese  demand,  in  case 
of  another  peace  conference,  for  an  in¬ 
demnity  twice  as  great  as  the  present, 
and  with  relatively  no  more  means  for 
its  collection. 

A  week  ago  I  put  this  question  to  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  Commission  : 

“  Will  you  not  make  another  and  final 
concession  ?  With  the  regard  which  you 
have  for  President  Roosevelt’s  services, 
with  your  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  America  and  the  other  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  with  your  confidence,  which  I 
know  has  been  constant,  that  peace  may 
even  now  be  concluded,  but  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  you  can  never  collect  indem¬ 
nity,  why  not  abandon  it  altogether,  con¬ 
tenting  yourselves  with  what  you  have 
achieved,  and  taking  all  Saghalien  ?” 

The  answer  to  the  problem  came  on 
another  occasion,  and  in  authoritative 
words :  “  We  have  made  peace  with 
Russia  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  civilization.” 

To  this  was  added  :  “  Mr.  Witte  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  calling  this  a  diplomatic  victory. 
It  is  such,  as  meaning  that  we  yielded 
on  the  only  path  to  peace — our  demand 
for  reimbursement  for  war  expenses. 
Well,  we  have  obtained  that  for  which 
we  fought,  and  more  too.  Our  reim¬ 
bursement  demand  meant  a  new  object. 
To  secure  it,  our  very  successes  may 
have  created  conditions  making  it  im¬ 
possible.” 

If  the  present  peace  arrangement  is 
ratified  by  treaty,  the  aroused  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Japan  may  drive  Baron 
Komura  and  the  present  Cabinet  from 
office,  for  its  Foreign  Minister  has  drafted 
treaty  provisions  less  than  those  to  which 
the  Japanese  are,  in  their  opinion,  clearly 
entitled.  But  Baron  Komura  is  a  states¬ 
man  ;  he  is  no  mere  politician.  He  will 
have  taken  a  “  long  shot.”  He  will 
have  acted  in  the  nation’s  best  interests 
as  judged  years  hence.  For  this  he 
braves  popular  disfavor.  Even  if  he  has 
been  outmaneuvered  as  to  two  important 
demands,  his  is,  after  all,  both  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  moral  victory.  E.  F.  B. 


The  Taft  Party’s  Reception  in  Japan 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook 


THE  cabled  despatches  will  have 
given  you  only  the  merest  out¬ 
lines  of  the  many  striking  and 
significant  events  which  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
Taft  party  in  this  country'  during  the 
past  week,  ending  with  the  local  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Nagasaki  to-day,  after  a  day’s 
run  through  the  Inland  Sea.  Even  in 
that  famous  body  of  water  the  party  of 
Americans  did  not  escape  entirely  from 
the  “  banzais  ”  that  have  been  ringing 
in  their  ears  since  they  landed  at  Yoko¬ 
hama,  being  fairly  thundered  at  them  by 
the  dense  mobs  that  greeted  them  and 
said  farewell  to  them  in  Tokyo.  As 
they  passed  near  several  fishing  villages, 
the  populace  cheered  the  Manchuria 
and  her  passengers,  and  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  Moji  and  Shimonoseki,  at 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
they  were  accompanied  for  some  few 
miles  by  tugs  bearing  military  and  civil 
officials  of  Japan,  and  were  saluted  by 
Japanese  jackies  drawn  up  on  the  deck 
of  a  gunboat  which  had  been  in  the 
engagement,  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
away,  in  the  strait  where  Togo  wrought 
final  destruction  to  the  Russian  navy. 

Ostensibly  this  reception  has  been,  as 
the  Government  at  Washington  asked 
the  Government  of  Japan  that  it  should 
be,  merely  the  extension  of  social  cour¬ 
tesies  to  a  party  of  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  have  been  no  political 
conferences  connected  with  it,  though 
Secretary  Taft  held  several  informal  in¬ 
terviews  with  Japanese  officials  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  including  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Katsura.  But  it  is  a  definite  fact  that 
the  visit  has  not  had,  directly,  political 
significance,  and  that  the  Japanese  have 
in  good  faith  been  very  careful  about 
bringing  forward  anything  that  might 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  international 
politics,  either  in  the  large  social  func¬ 
tions  they  have  given  or  in  a  private  way. 

In  one  way,  it  may  be  stated,  matters 
political  have  been  broached  and  treated 


somewhat  freely  between  Secretary  Taft 
and  the  Japanese,  as  it  was  natural 
should  be  done,  given  the  subject  matter, 
viz.,  the  Philippines.  Japan  plainly 
wants  American  friendship,  understand¬ 
ing  that  she  cannot  have  it  in  the  way  of 
a  formal  alliance,  but  desiring  it  for  its 
sentimental  influence  and  as  a  potential 
aid  at  any  particular  juncture.  To  sup¬ 
pose,  then,  that  Japan  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  put  herself  in  antagonism 
to  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  Philippines  is  to  suppose  the  Japa¬ 
nese  a  good  deal  less  astute  than  they 
are  constantly  showing  themselves  to  be. 
One  might  infer  this  bit  of  politics  from 
merely  seeing  what  sort  of  an  effort  the 
Japanese,  from  the  very  head  of  the 
Government  down,  have  been  making 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  the  Taft 
party  to  strengthen  in  every  way  possible 
the  cordiality  between  the  two  peoples. 
Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
official  declaration  may  be  forthcoming 
on  this  very  point,  and  perhaps  before 
this  letter  can  reach  New  York  by  mail. 
In  any  event,  that  is  a  “  bugaboo  ”  that 
has  no  immediate  importance.  The 
future  in  the  Orient  cannot,  of  course, 
be  foretold,  and  the  future  may  bring 
about  such  a  natural  hegemony  of  East¬ 
ern  states  or  provinces  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Japan  as  will  make  possible  some 
sort  of  Japanese-American  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines, 
and  as  will  find  the  Filipinos  willing  to 
enter  into  it.  But  that  is  all  pure  specu¬ 
lation,  and  probably  very  distant  specu¬ 
lation.  One  important  thing  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  as  a  very  present  feature 
of  the  situation.  The  Filipinos  regard 
themselves  as  Christians  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  pagans,  and  in  that  respect  have 
an  Occidental  point  of  view  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Japanese,  to  that  extent 
at  least  holding  themselves  superior  to 
the  Japanese.  That  there  is  to-day 
great  admiration  for  the  Japanese  in  the 
Philippines,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Orient,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  from 
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that  to  an  acceptance  by  the  Filipinos  of 
Japanese  sovereignty,  with  the  rule  of 
the  “  strong  hand  ”  that  this  would  imply, 
as  it  does  in  Formosa,  is  a  long  step. 
The  Japanese  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  bad  bargainers,  when  they  have 
a  free  hand,  and  they  usually  know  the 
conditions  of  their  purchases  or  acquisi¬ 
tions  ;  they  will  not,  it  may  be  safely 
assured,  desire  to  buy  a  war  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

In  other  ways,  as  stated,  there  has 
been  no  international  politics  in  this 
visit.  But  to  assume  that  it  has  no  po¬ 
litical  importance,  for  the  future,  would 
be  far  from  the  mark.  The  Japanese 
have  greeted  this  unprecedentedly  large 
party  of  American  guests  in  a  manner 
that  is  unprecedented.  Such  unusual 
honors  were  showered  upon  General 
Grant  on  his  tour  around  the  world  ;  but, 
as  a  Japanese  paper  said,  Japan  had  not 
then  fully  entered  into  the  modern  period, 
and  that  visit  had  no  such  significance  as 
this,  and  had  in  fact  left  as  its  chief 
mark  the  tree  which  Grant  planted  in 
Ueno  Park,  Tokyo.  On  this  occasion, 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  personal  staff, 
Miss  Roosevelt  and  her  friends,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  their 
wives,  a  party  of  over  fifty  in  all,  were 
not  only  accorded  the  unusual  honor  of 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  but  he 
sat  down  with  them  at  luncheon  after¬ 
ward,  and  went  around  the  table  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  them,  afterward  having 
opened  for  them  portions  of  the  imperial 
gardens  not  opened  in  years.  There 
was  plain  the  intent  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  party’s  arrival,  when  it  was 
announced  that  they  were  all  to  be 
guests  of  the  Japanese  Government,  to 
make  this  whole  reception  an  altogether 
unprecedented  event.  There  was  evi¬ 
dent,  too,  the  desire  to  meet  Americans 
somewhat  in  the  informal  American 
manner.  What  all  this  implies,  in  in¬ 
numerable  little  ways,  may  be  left  to 
any  one  who  has  an  understanding  of 
how  elaborate  are  Japanese  social  cus¬ 
toms,  and  of  what  it  means  diplomat¬ 
ically  in  this  country  when  the  cue  for 
such  honors  to  the  Americans  is  given 
from  the  Emperor  himself.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  Japanese  women  in  the 
public  greetings,  and  of  others,  some 


of  them  from  the  nobility,  some  few 
even  of  the  imperial  family,  at  the 
chief  of  the  various  social  functions 
given  to  the  party,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  Americans  in  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  American  fashion,  was  a  thing 
which  made  foreign  diplomats  and  others 
gape.  The  American  Minister  himself 
had  no  knowledge  beforehand  of  how 
far  this  touch  of  informality  would  be 
carried.  As  the  German  Minister,  Count 
Arco  de  Valley  (who,  by  the  way,  made 
an  excellent  stroke  diplomatically  by 
entertaining  royally  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congressmen),  put  it,  “  All  this 
means  that  the  Japanese  would  say  to 
you,  ‘  Come  into  my  heart.’  ”  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  few,  hardly  any  in 
fact,  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
quite  understand  the  significance  of  all 
the  many  little  ways  in  which  this  infor¬ 
mality  was  manifested,  through  their 
ignorance  of  Japanese  social  customs. 
They  were,  in  quite  a  similar  way  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  inclined  to  take  the 
whole  matter  too  naively,  and  as  a  pure 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  There 
was  undoubtedly  great  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  in  the  great  public 
ovations  with  which  the  party  has  been 
greeted.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  down  to  the  last  Japanese,  in  the 
capital  and  larger  towns  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Americans 
are  good  friends.  But  he  who  has  some 
comprehension  of  the  workings  of  Japa¬ 
nese  diplomacy  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  noise  and  many 
of  the  very  features  of  these  demonstra¬ 
tions,  particularly  of  that  in  Tokyo,  were 
dictated  by  the  Government.  A  little 
reflection  would  suffice  to  tell  that  there 
is  not  as  yet  the  “public  opinion”  in 
Japan  which  in  the  United  States  would 
put  the  full  meaning  into  a  great  public 
ovation.  Undoubtedly  the  crowds  have 
been  turned  out  by  order  from  above. 
But,  quite  as  undoubtedly,  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  been  turned  out  have 
in  places  been  exceeded  in  number  by 
the  crowds  which  have  turned  out  on 
their  own  account.  Plainly,  too,  there 
has  been  enthusiasm  and  cordiality  in 
the  faces  of  these  Japanese  “plain  peo¬ 
ple  ”  as  they  have  fairly  thundered  their 
“  banzais  ”  at  the  Americans  from  one 
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end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  ovations  received  during  the 
past  week  have  not  had  all  the  signifi¬ 
cance  which  some  of  the  Congressmen 
have  naively  given  to  them.  One  thing 
about  the  Japanese  is  that  when  they 
play  a  game  they  play  it  “  up  to  the 
limit.”  Their  game  just  now  has  been 
thoroughly  to  convince  this  large  party 
of  Americans,  whom  they  were  able  to 
get  within  their  country  at  one  time,  that 
there  is  a  thoroughgoing  affection  for 
America  among  the  Japanese.  In  the 
face  of  all  the  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened,  and  considering  the  make-up  of 
this  party,  including  some  of  those 
prominent  in  the  American  National 
Legislature,  it  would  be  entirely  beside 
the  mark  to  assume  that  this  visit  has 
not  had  political  importance  for  the 
Japanese,  that  they  have  not  kept  that 
very  thing  in  mind  throughout,  and 
played  their  part  with  a  tact  and  a  thor¬ 
oughness  that  it  has  been  delightful 
to  witness  ;  and  that  in  the  distant  if 
not  near  future  this  visit  is  bound  to 
strengthen,  in  the  formal  doings  of  our 
Government,  if  the  occasion  should  arise, 
the  entente  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  One  wondered  if  the  Japanese 
were  thinking,  too,  of  the  anti-coolie  agi¬ 
tation  revived  in  a  new-form  on  the 


Pacific  coast,  when  he  saw  Marquis  Ito 
chatting  informally  (and  most  cleverly, 
too,  by  the  way)  with  Congressman 
McKinlay,  of  California,  who  came  on 
board  a  thoroughgoing  and  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  exclusion  idea  on  the 
coast.  This  was  only  one  of  the  little 
things  that  made  the  quiet  bystander 
conclude  that  not  all  the  show  lay  on  the 
surface. 

And,  after  all,  why  should  not  the 
Japanese  play  the  game  thus  ?  And  why 
should  we  not  admire  them  for  the 
pretty  and  effective  way  in  which  they  do 
it  ? — one  altogether  too  clever  for  some 
of  the  unsophisticated  souls  who  reach 
our  Congress  and  who  begin  their  study 
of  foreign  affairs  (Oriental,  at  least) 
when  they  come  on  a  trip  like  this.  It 
is  only  one  more  reason  for  admiring  the 
Japanese.  And  more  tactful  hosts  and 
lavish  entertainers  than  they  do  not 
exist.  That  they  really  like  us,  even 
though  laboring  to  show  it  to  us  in 
quite  the  same  ways  as  we  are  used  to 
and  would  count  as  significant,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  In  every  way,  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
Oriental  matters  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Just 
as  a  hint,  maybe,  some  time,  it  will  help 
us  settle  our  Philippine  entanglement. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 
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XI. —  The  Hem  of  Christ’s  Garment' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


JESUS  wore  a  robe  so  fine  that  at 
the  crucifixion  the  soldiers  would 
not  rend  it,  but  drew  lots  for  it.  It 
was  perhaps  a  gift  to  him  by  some  of  the 
women  disciples,  and  probably  was  such 
a  one  as  the  rabbis  wore.  This  poor 
woman  thought  it  sacred  and  believed 
that,  if  she  could  but  touch  it,  it  would 
heal  her.  In  truth,  sacredness  does  not 
inhere  in  a  garment.  There  was  nothing 
sacred  in  the  garment,  no  healing  power 
in  it ;  it  differed  in  no  wise  from  any 
other  garment  of  like  form  and  texture. 
But  when  this  woman  crept  up  behind 
‘Mark  v.  24-34. 


Jesus,  he  did  not  rebuke  her  superstition. 
He  healed  her ;  then  turned  about  and 
showed  her  that  she  was  known,  won 
from  her  a  confession'  of  her  faith,  and 
sent  her  away  rejoicing. 

Humanity  is  constantly  falling  into 
the  error  of  this  poor  woman  ;  practicing 
idolatry  ;  substituting  the  eidolon  for  the 
reality  ;  reverencing  the  image  in  place 
of  the  life.  So  the  pagan  bows  before 
his  ugly  idol,  imputing  to  it  the  qualities 
which  make  him  fear  his  god  ;  so  the 
Roman  Catholic  devotee  worships  the 
crucifix  in  spite  of  the  instruction  of  his 
Church  to  the  contrary,  attributing  to 
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figured  agony  in  ivory  or  wood  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  living  Christ ;  so  the  Protest¬ 
ant  handles  with  reverence  the  Book,  and 
imagines  that  so  he  is  reverencing  the 
Bible,  forgetting  that  the  sacredness  of 
the  Bible  consists  in  the  truth  which  it 
interprets ;  so  the  worshiper  of  whatever 
creed  expects  to  receive  from  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  temple,  the  Church,  or  the 
mosque,  the  inspiration  which  comes 
only  from  Him  who  dwells  not  in  tem¬ 
ples  made  with  hands. 

How  shall  we  in  our  imagined  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  treat  this  reverence  for 
things  ?  With  open  scorn  ?  With  rebuk¬ 
ing  invective  ?  With  amused  and  good- 
natured  disdain  ?  In  all  these  ways  it  is 
treated.  In  none  of  these  ways  did 
Christ  treat  it.  He  accepted  the  rever¬ 
ence  paid  to  his  garment  as  reverence 
paid  to  himself.  He  did  not  so  much 
take  the  will  for  the  deed  as  interpret 
the  deed  by  the  will.  He  who  accepted 
the  touch  of  his  garment  as  a  prayer  to 
himself  does  not  look  unmoved  on  the 
prayers  offered  by  the  pagan  to  his  ugly 
idol,  or  by  the  Roman  Catholic  devotee 
to  the  ivory'  crucifix.  Misdirected  rev¬ 
erence  is  better  than  irreverence.  Irra¬ 
tional  faith  is  better  than  a  faithless 
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rationalism.  “  The  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  which  regards  the  hem  of  Christ’s 
garment  is  better  than  the  supercilious 
wisdom  which  rejects  Christ  himself.” 
The  curious  tourist,  Baedeker  in  hand, 
who  looks  with  pity  on  the  kneeling 
peasant  counting  her  beads  before  the 
cross,  is  himself  the  object  of  Christ’s 
pity.  True  it  is  that  “God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  but  he  who 
seeks  the  Spirit  in  the  symbol  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  he  who  does  not  seek  the 
Spirit  at  all.  All  sincere  symbol-wor¬ 
shipers  Paul  truly  interpreted  in  his 
address  to  the  idol-worshiping  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  they'  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they' 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him. 
Those  who  reverently  touch  the  hem 
of  Christ’s  garment  Christ  recognizes  as 
his  disciples  ;  and  however  ignorant  their 
reverence,  sooner  or  later  he  will  dis¬ 
close  himself  to  them.  No  matter  how 
sure  we  may  be  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
the  garment,  we  are  not  to  rebuke  those 
who  reverence  it,  still  less  to  disdain 
their  worship,  but  to  direct  it  to  the 
living  God  whose  offspring  we  are,  who  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  and  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 


Foreign  Missions  as  Social  Settlements 


By  the  Rev.  Sidney 

SURELY  that  is  an  exceptional 
way  of  looking  at  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,”  my  friend  insisted. 

“  New  to  you,  perhaps,”  I  replied,  “  but 
not  to  our  leading  mission  boards  nor  to 
our  thoughtful  missionaries.  It  is  the 
idea  I  have  been  working  on  all  my  life.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  respect¬ 
ing  our  Factory'  Girls’  Home  in  Matsu- 
yama,  Japan.  This  “  Home,”  its  origin 
and  its  results,  are  typical  of  the  social 
settlement  nature  and  sociological  value 
of  missions,  and  might  well  be  given  at 
length.  In  brief,  the  story'  is  this  : 

A  confirmed  and  notorious  drunkard, 
an  outcast  from  his  home  and  divorced 
by  his  wife,  was  influenced  at  one  of  our 
theater  preaching  sendees.  After  three 
years  of  study  and  struggle,  he  became  a 
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Christian.  Taking  work  in  a  factory, 
he  saw  the  appalling  conditions  of  the 
factory  girls,  mostly  farmers’  daughters 
from  mountain  villages.  He  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  their  welfare.  We 
opened  night  classes  for  those  who 
worked  all  day,  and  morning  classes  for 
those  who  worked  all  night.  After  sev¬ 
eral  months  we  started  a  boarding-house 
conducted  on  Christian  principles.  Our 
Christian  lunches  put  to  shame  heathen 
lunches.  Two  y'ears  of  effort  have 
secured  notable  results.  The  girls  im¬ 
proved  in  health,  did  better  and  more 
faithful  work,  earned  more  money  and 
spent  less.  On  returning  to  their  homes, 
they'  were  free  from  debts  and  from  more 
serious  moral  difficulties.  Christian 
hy'mns,  creeping  into  the  factory,  dis¬ 
placed  many  vulgar  and  immoral  songs. 
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When,  after  two  years,  we  were  erecting 
the  first  building  for  our  “  Home,”  the 
factory  officials  asked  whether  we  would 
not  take  charge  of  all  the  houses  where 
their  girls  boarded.  Further,  through  the 
changed  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
girls,  many  villages  from  whence  they 
come  have  changed  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity.  In  view  of  the  reformed 
character  of  the  man  who  had  been  an 
inveterate  drunkard,  but  who  was  now 
a  sober  and  useful  citizen,  his  townsmen 
began  to  recognize  the  moral  power  of 
Christianity.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
results  secured  by  the  social  settlement, 
illustrating  the  character  and  methods  of 
the  missionary  work  carried  on  in  Mat¬ 
suyama. 

The  value  of  such  work  as  this,  not 
only  in  the  direct  religious  results,  but 
also  in  destroying  international  prejudice 
and  in  building  up  mutual  good  will  and 
high  regard,  is  beyond  dispute  and  also 
beyond  estimation.  And  as  to  its  soci¬ 
ological  value  in  helping  to  solve  the 
industrial  and  moral  problems  facing 
modern  Japan  through  her  entrance  into 
the  world’s  life  and  the  world’s  indus¬ 
trial  competition,  who  can  adequately 
state  it  ? 

Identical  with  this  home  in  signifi¬ 
cance  and  value,  although  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  in  forms  of  work,  are  Miss  Judson’s 
night  and  industrial  school  for  poor  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Miss  Adams’s  slum  work  in  a 
notorious  gambling  district,  unmanage¬ 
able  by  the  police  till  Miss  Adams’s 
work  had  conspicuously  transformed  the 
place ;  Mr.  Ishii’s  and  Dr.  Pettee’s 
Orphan  Asylum ;  Miss  Riddell’s  Leper 
Hospital  at  Kumamoto;  the  Ex-Convicts’ 
Home  of  Mr.  Hara  in  Tokyoand  of  Mr. 
Muramatsu  in  Kobe,  the  latter  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  pickpockets  ; 
Mr.  Tomeoka’s  Reform  Home  for  Boys  ; 
the  Salvation  Army  Home  for  Fallen 
Women — indeed,  space  forbids  detailed 
mention  of  the  numerous  Christian 
reform  and  benevolent  institutions  in 
Japan,  the  schools,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  the  sewing,  cook¬ 
ing,  and  singing  classes,  and,  not  the 
least,  the  hundreds  of  churches  whereby 
the  real  meaning  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
Christianity  is  being  given  concrete  ex¬ 
pression. 


In  every  non-Christian  land  mission 
work  includes  all  these  methods  and 
forms  of  endeavor,  arousing  among  the 
people  feelings  of  good  will  in  place  of 
distrust  and  hatred.  Let  the  testimony 
of  two  Chinese  mandarins  represent 
those  of  hundreds  which  might  be  gath¬ 
ered.  “  During  the  past  few  years,” 
writes  one,  referring  to  a  certain  mis¬ 
sionary,  “  whenever  I  have  interviewed 
the  gentry  and  scholars,  the  merchants 
and  the  people  generally,  in  the  country 
around,  they  all,  without  exception,  have 
spoken  well  of  his  goodness  in  most 
spontaneous  fashion.  And  I  have  been 
even  more  glad  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  aroused  the  latent  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  populace  to  similarity  of 
feeling  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  principles,  so  that  barriers 
of  East  and  West  have  been  forgotten 
and  a  valuable  contribution  has  been 
secured  for  cordial  international  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Another  mandarin,  writing  in  regard 
to  a  certain  missionary,  says:  “He  has 
lived  here  for  twenty  years,  and  managed 
matters  so  well  that  there  has  been  no 
enmity  between  the  populace  and  the 
church.  Indeed,  the  whole  prefecture 
unites  as  one  in  his  praise — a  fact  so 
well  known  that  I  need  not  relate  it. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  his  proclama¬ 
tion  both  in  its  details  and  in  its  perme¬ 
ating  principles.” 

But  of  equal  importance  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  results  of  missionary  work 
are  its  social  effects. 

It  plants  in  every  land  new  social, 
political,  and  religious  ideals.  It  im¬ 
parts  new  life  which  springs  up  in  a 
thousand  forms.  Native  movements  arise 
of  immense  significance  to  the  countries 
themselves,  movements  which  ultimately 
will  have  their  influence  on  world  history. 
Modern  Japan,  with  her  attainments  and 
ambitions,  is,  in  important  respects,  the 
result  of  missionary  effort  and  leader¬ 
ship.  As  bearing  on  this  statement, 
consider  the  following  quotations  from 
two  eminent  Japanese : 

“  Look  at  Japan.  Our  forty-six  mill¬ 
ions  have  a  higher  standard  of  morality 
than  they  have  ever  known.  There  is 
not  a  boy  or  a  girl  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire  that  has  not  heard  of  the  one-man- 
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one-wife  doctrine.  Our  ideas  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  are  higher  than  ever. 
And  when  we  inquire  the  cause  of  this 
great  moral  advance,  we  can  find  it  in 
nothing  else  than  the  religion  of  Jesus.” 
So  spoke  an  editor  of  one  of  Japan’s 
prominent  dailies  at  a  farewell  meeting, 
given  in  Sendai,  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  DeFor- 
est,  D.D.;  and  Marquis  Ito  has  recently 
said :  “  Japan’s  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
missionaries  exerted  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  when  Japan  was  first  studying  the 
outside  world.” 

If  now  we  ask  what  are  the  general 
principles  underlying  and  controlling  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise,  our  most 
concise  reply  is  that  foreign  missions 
are  but  one  type  of  social  settlements. 
Indeed,  foreign  missions  were  social 
settlements  in  principle  and  fact  long 
before  the  special  institutions  in  our 
cities  bearing  that  name  were  even 
thought  of.  In  1820  the  first  mission 
social  settlement  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  started.  The  conscious  aim  was, 
indeed,  to  teach  the  natives  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  in  doing  so,  and  as  a  neces¬ 
sary'  means  to  that  end,  the  missionaries 
transformed  the  entire  social  life  of  the 
people.  Constitutional  monarchy  was 
established  in  the  place  of  unlimited  and 
brutal  absolutism  ;  instead  of  being  him¬ 
self  a  slave,  each  man  became  a  property- 
owner  ;  popular  education  took  the  place 
of  universal  ignorance ;  missionaries 
stood  between  the  simple-minded,  de¬ 
fenseless  native  and  the  aggressive, 
rapacious,  violent,  and  brutal  white  men 
who  had  already,  before  the  advent  of 
the  missionaries,  introduced  the  most 
loathsome  diseases,  which  were  rapidly 
decimating  the  native  race.  No  social 
settlement  in  the  slums  of  our  cities  could 
possibly  accomplish  more  for  the  region 
to  which  it  goes  along  every  line  of 
physical,  mental,  moral,  political,  hy¬ 
gienic,  industrial,  or  educational  effort 
and  improvement  than  was  accomplished 
by  that  missionary  social  settlement  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

What,  now,  are  the  essential  principles 
of  social  settlements  ?  May  they  not  be 
enumerated  as  follows  ? 

First,  however  separated  by  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  or  social  rank,  by  education, 


culture,  home,  or  parentage,  specialized 
sections  of  a  community  may  be,  the 
welfare  of  that  community  depends  on 
the  well-being  of  the  members  of  its 
separate  sections.  No  fraction  can 
sufFer,  be  ignorant,  debased,  or  diseased, 
but  the  whole  community  will  ultimately 
suffer  for  it.  Social  settlements  neces¬ 
sarily  build  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
community. 

Second,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  more 
favored  members  of  a  community  to  help 
those  less  favored.'  This  cannot  be 
done  ignorantly  or  without  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy.  Effective  knowledge  and  attract¬ 
ive  sympathy  can  be  secured  only  by 
contact  and  prolonged  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

It  follows,  thirdly,  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  society,  in  which 
the  classes  are  geographically,  intellect¬ 
ually,  and  temperamentally  isolated, 
members  of  the  more  favored  classes 
must  go  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  less  favored,  with  the  intention  of 
helping  them  to  higher  levels  of  personal 
and  social  life. 

Fourth,  to  this  end  the  newcomers 
must  make  the  interests  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  their  own ;  they  must  identify 
themselves  with  the  local  community  and 
unite  with  it  in  all  efforts  for  political, 
hygienic,  educational,  and  other  improve¬ 
ment.  Particularly  important  here  is 
disinterested  and  skilled  leadership. 

Fifth,  social  settlements,  however,  seek 
to  transform  not  only  the  ideas  and  the 
lives  of  the  class  to  which  they  go,  but 
also  the  ideas,  the  svmpathies,  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  class  from  which  they 
come.  No  class  should  live  in  unsym¬ 
pathetic  isolation  from  the  rest  of  society. 
Social  settlements  consciously  strive, 
therefore,  to  be  clearing-houses  of  ideas, 
of  sympathy,  and  of  helpfulness.  They 
are  thus  human  links  between  classes 
socially  and  industrially  isolated. 

Now,  these  principles,  in  all  their  more 
important  elements,  are  completely  ap¬ 
plicable  to,  and  they  have  been  actually 
realized  in,  foreign  work.  Indeed,  for¬ 
eign  missions  carry  them  out  more  com¬ 
pletely  and  consistently  than  the  usual 
social  settlement.  In  the  former  case 
the  classes  (*.  e .,  the  races)  are  so  distinct 
that  there  is  no  common  language,  and 
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the  missionary  settler  must  begin  by 
learning  the  language  of  those  whom  he 
would  know.  The  usual  social  settle¬ 
ment  worker  spends  but  a  short  period 
of  years  at  his  task,  whereas  the  foreign 
settler  devotes  his  entire  life  to  it.  Any¬ 
thing  less  would  insure  failure.  He 
must  live  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  decade  after  decade,  with  only  an 
occasional  return  to  his  homeland.  So 
arduous  a  task  is  the  foreign  social 
settlement. 

In  time  the  missionary  becomes  inti¬ 
mate  with  his  chosen  people.  He  knows 
their  social  and  religious  customs,  their 
moral  ideals,  and  their  entire  systems  of 
thought  as  no  traveler  or  merchant  ever 
learns  them.  His  life  among  them  wins 
their  confidence.  He  mediates  to  them 
the  best  of  all  they  know  concerning  the 
white  man  and  his  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  his  letters,  by  his  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  homeland,  by  his 
published  correspondence,  and  by  his 
books,  he  introduces  to  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  the  people  of  his  fosterland  with 
a  completeness  and  accuracy  otherwise 
impossible.  Were  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  Japan  limited  to  what  has 
been  brought  back  to  us  by  sailors, 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  travelers,  nearly 
all  that  we  now  know  of  their  good  and 
noble  qualities  would  be  lacking. 

The  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  writing 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  such  an 
accessible  and  relatively  civilized  land 
as  Turkey,  says  :  “  I  cannot  mention 

the  American  missionaries  without  a 
tribute  to  the  admirable  work  they 
have  done.  They  have  been  the  only 
good  influence  that  has  worked  from 
abroad  upon  the  Turkish  Empire.  .  .  . 
From  them  alone,  if  we  except  the  British 
Consul,  has  it  been  possible  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  regarding  what  passes  in  the 
interior.” 

Such  information  of  the  hundreds  of 
alien  races  as  is  possessed  by  the  white 
race  to-day  is,  in  large  degree,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  missionary 
experience.  Such  human  sympathy  and 
good  will  as  are  felt  to-day  by  large  classes 
of  white  men  for  the  backward  races, 
and  such  intelligent  effort  as  is  being 
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put  forth  to-day  for  their  honorable  treat¬ 
ment  by  civilized  peoples,  are,  in  the 
main,  the  result  of  foreign  missionary 
social  settlement  work. 

Still  further.  But  for  material  gath¬ 
ered  by  missionaries,  or  put  by  them 
within  the  reach  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gators,  philology,  ethnology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  comparative  religion,  comparative 
sociology,  and  the  history  of  religion 
would  hardly  have  become  possible. 
The  commercial  results,  also,  of  foreign 
missions  have  been  so  great  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  and  to  be 
used  by  some  as  an  argument  for  missions. 

Thus  have  foreign  social  settlements 
been  the  all  but  exclusive,  mutually  help¬ 
ful  medium  of  inter-racial  sympathy, 
good  will,  and  knowledge.  Even  more 
than  slum  settlements  are  they  needed, 
since  the  classes  they  mediate  are  more 
estranged.  Their  actual  successes,  too, 
remarkably  surpass  those  of  slum  settle¬ 
ments,  great  though  these  latter  undoubt¬ 
edly  are.  The  benefits  derived  both  by 
the  races  receiving  and  by  those  pro¬ 
moting  foreign  missions  are  beyond  esti¬ 
mation  in  all  the  lines  of  mutual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  good  will.  So  great  and  so 
varied  have  been  the  results  already 
attained  that  hard-headed  business  men 
are  saying  that  missions  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  even  by  those  who  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  their  religious  aims.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Gates,  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  secretary,  clos¬ 
ing  a  long  letter  recommending  him  to 
give  generously  to  the  foreign  missionary 
enterprise,  makes  the  following  compre¬ 
hensive  and  significant  statement :  “  The 
subject  of  foreign  missions  should  com¬ 
mand  the  interest  of  patriots  and  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  of 
no  creeds,  of  men  of  commerce,  of  manu¬ 
facture,  of  finance,  of  the  bankers,  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters  of  our  country,  and 
of  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  their 
own  country  or  of  mankind  at  heart.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  the  effect  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  of  English-speaking  peoples  will  be 
to  bring  them  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
the  world — no  political  dominion,  but 
dominion  in  commerce  and  manufacture, 
in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  art, 
refinement,  morals,  religion ;  and  in 
future  generations  will  bring  back  re- 
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turning  tribute  in  all  these  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  and  progress  quite  beyond 
present  estimation.  Forgive  me  if  I 
seem  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  brooding  over  this  subject  for 
years.  These  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  missions  spring  from  no  sudden  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  represent  deliberate  con¬ 
viction,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  every 
mood  and  all  my  study,  reading,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  intercourse  with  men  for  a  long 
time.” 

Such,  then,  is,  in  brief,  the  view  of 
missionary  work  held  to-day  by  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-informed  men.  Christian 
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missions  are  seen  to-day  to  be  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  mediating  be¬ 
tween  and  bringing  to  a  basis  of  mutual 
comprehension  and  appreciation  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  human  race  long  isolated, 
radically  different,  and  too  often  bitterly 
antagonistic.  They  are  in  a  unique  way 
humanity’s  clearing-house  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  of  motives  and  movements.  A 
more  adequate  statement  of  the  modern 
conception  of  foreign  missions  would 
require  a  study  of  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  science,  upon  which, 
however,  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid 
me  to  enter. 


The  Children  of  Immigrants  in  the 
Public  Schools 

By  Hortense  M.  Orcutt 


“  A  ND  these  children,  when  they 

A-\  are  grown,  are  to  take  their 
■*-  places  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 
these  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  making.”  It  is  a  reflection  that 
comes  again  and  again  with  ever- 
increasing  force  as  year  after  year  one 
faces  a  class-room  of  East  Side  children 
without  a  name  among  them  that  sug¬ 
gests  American  ancestry  or  American 
traditions.  Eastern  Europe,  with  all  it 
means  of  ideas  foreign  and  inimical  to 
democracy,  confronts  us.  One  meets 
with  these  ideas  at  every  turn.  A 
mother  enters  the  kindergarten  with  a 
toddling  three-year-old  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  and  asks  that  the  child  be  taken 
into  school.  You  explain  carefully  that 
children  under  four  years  old  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  public  kindergartens. 
“  But  you  take  her  in.  I  give  you  a  fine 
present.”  And  at  the  emphatic  shake 
of  your  head,  “  How  much  you  want — 
five  dollars  ?”  It  is  Eastern  Europe’s 
idea  of  a  public  official — a  person  to  be 
bribed.  The  question  to  the  mother  is 
merely  one  of  being  able  to  make  the 
bribe  large  enough,  and  when  she  goes 
away  the  refusal  has  not  made  her  under¬ 
stand.  But  the  child  must  understand 
some  day,  or  where  shall  we  be  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  this  obvious  clash 


of  ideas  that  is  to  the  thoughtful  teacher 
the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  those  subtle,  unconscious, 
inherited  tendencies  that  sometimes 
seem  to  baffle  our  best  efforts  in  the 
attempt  to  train  toward  American  ideals. 
The  safety  of  the  American  State  lies  in 
the  intelligence,  the  integrity,  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  of  the  individual  citizen.  Two 
things  are  comparatively  easy  to  get  with 
any  group  of  East  Side  children — a  mob 
or  military  discipline.  Neither  is  edu¬ 
cative  in  our  American  sense.  Neither 
condition  offers  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  integrity,  inde¬ 
pendence.  To  many  a  young  teacher 
confronting  for  the  first  time  a  primary 
class  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  chil¬ 
dren,  it  seems  necessary  to  have  order  at 
any  cost,  and  she  has  military  order  before 
she  quite  knows  what  has  happened. 
She  had  a  mob.  Now  she  has  obedient 
children  that  will  line  up  at  the  first  sig¬ 
nal — heads  behind  heads  and  eyes  in 
front,  in  a  manner  appallingto  the  thought¬ 
ful  lover  of  children  or  the  institutions 
of  our  American  Commonwealth.  She 
is  praised  for  her  control  and  her  disci¬ 
pline,  and  she  is  liked  and  respected  by 
the  children.  So  an  official  despot 
should  behave  ;  it  feels  right  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  they 
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respond.  Thus  the  teacher  in  our  East 
Side  public  school  fosters,  often  all  un¬ 
consciously,  those  tendencies  that  are 
native  to  the  children  with  whom  she  is 
dealing,  but  foreign  to  the  ideals  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  to  grow  up. 

At  election  time  one  hears  the  “  better 
element  ”  bemoan  the  power  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  politicians  to  “  whip  the  people 
into  line.”  But  do  we  stop  to  consider 
that,  in  the  main,  our  public  schools  are 
helping  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  this  by  eight  or  nine  years  of  training 
in  “  whipping  into  line  ”  ?  We  deal  with 
masses  because  the  masses  present  them¬ 
selves  and  organize  at  our  command, 
because  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  masses 
than  with  individuals,  and  too  often, 
alas  1  because,  given  the  class  of  chil¬ 
dren  that  the  East  Side  offers,  and  given 
them  in  such  numbers,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  else. 

The  evils  of  the  situation  are  so  ap¬ 
parent  as  to  make  any  elaboration  of 
them  seem  almost  puerile  ;  but  the  defi¬ 
nite  illustrations  of  the  evil  are  always  as 
interesting  as  they  are  deplorable.  Take 
one  of  the  evils  that  is  first  apparent ; 
namely,  the  tendency  of  this  system  of 
mass  discipline  to  crush  or  mar  the  best 
ability,  the  finest  material  in  the  class. 
But  to  illustrate : 

One  morning  the  writer  was  crossing 
the  “  boys’  yard  ”  at  an  hour  when  the 
children  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  their 
class-rooms,  and  she  came  upon  a  small 
Italian  boy  who  had  been  recently  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  1  A. 

“  Good-morning,  Leonardo  I  Oughtn’t 
you  to  be  in  your  class-room  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Leonardo, 

“  Well,  run  on.” 

“  I’m  not  going  back  there.” 

“  And  why  not  ?” 

“  I  hate  it.” 

“  Why  do  you  hate  it,  Leonardo  ?” 

“  Can’t  do  anything ;  the  teacher  kills 
everybody,”  and  his  dark  Italian  eyes 
had  a  look  in  them  not  good  to  see  in 
eyes  of  any  age  or  any  nationality. 

Now  let  us  give  Leonardo’s  kinder¬ 
garten  record,  that  we  may  understand 
why  we  account  him  good  material.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  arrival  we  had  never 
had  any  child  come  into  this  particular 
kindergarten  and  use  it.  The  children, 


without  exception,  had  had  to  be  taught 
to  use  it.  Leonardo  arrived.  He  saw  a 
sand  tray  and  a  shovel,  and  without 
more  ado  he  fell  to  work.  He  saw  black¬ 
board  and  chalk  tools  to  his  hand,  balls 
made  for  his  play,  and  all  this  without 
invitation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
without  effrontery  on  the  part  of  Leo¬ 
nardo.  When  he  needed  the  teacher  to 
help  him  out,  he  used  her  too.  Of  course 
he  needed  suggestion  and  direction,  and 
this  was  always  accepted  in  a  sweet 
spirit — even  an  eager  spirit.  From  the 
first  he  used  the  kindergarten  as  a  man 
might  use  his  club,  and  he  was  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  arriving  on  the  hour. 
Tardiness,  of  course,  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  After  telling  him  a  number  of 
times  that  he  must  come  at  a  given  hour 
and  punishing  him  when  he  came  late,  it 
occurred  to  the  kindergartner  that  this 
method  was  not  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  Then  she  remembered  that 
Leonardo  was  an  intelligent  being,  so 
the  next  time  he  came  late  she  said  to 
him  :  “  Leonardo,  do  you  know  that  you 
miss  a  good  deal  every  time  that  you  are 
late  ?” 

“  What  do  I  miss  ?” 

“  Well,  to-day  you  missed  a  new  song 
about  a  galloping  horse,  and  a  very  good 
story  about  a  little  boy  who  went  to  seek 
his  fortune.” 

“  Tell  it  to  me  now.” 

“  No,  now  it  is  too  late,  but  if  you  come 
in  time  to-morrow  you  will  hear  it.” 

He  came  ;  and  for  a  month  no  more 
tardiness.  Then  there  came  a  day  when 
Leonardo  dropped  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
late. 

“  Leonardo  !  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  My  baby  was  lost.”  Perfect  assur¬ 
ance  ;  any  reasonable  being  would  see 
that  the  importance  of  hunting  a  lost 
baby  was  greater  than  of  arriving  at 
kindergarten  on  the  hour. 

“  Is  she  found  ?”  (humbly.) 

“  Sure  !”  and  Leonardo  fell  to  work. 

Leonardo  was  in  the  kindergarten  a 
year,  and  it  was  a  year  of  steady  growth. 
He  worked  hard  and  he  played  hard. 
He  always  had  ideas,  and  he  found  the 
medium  for  their  expression  at  hand  ;  his 
English  steadily  improved  ;  his  spirit  was 
always  sweet ;  he  was  at  home  in  a  good 
world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
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a  leader  among  the  children,  though  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  other  people’s 
rights  ;  there  was  uncommonly  little  of 
the  boss  in  his  attitude.  In  short,  he 
was  the  sort  of  small  boy  for  whom  we 
prophesy  a  future  ;  and  here  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  six,  rebellious,  defiant,  already 
a  little  embittered.  The  rest  of  the  boys 
in  his  class  were  “  whipping  into  line.” 
Leonardo’s  growing  being  repudiated 
militarism.  Where  did  the  trouble  lie  I 
The  least  of  it  with  the  teacher,  though 
we  have  seen  a  teacher  with  sixty  small 
children  maintain  a  free  republic  and 
conditions  of  individual  education,  but 
we  accounted  it  genius,  as  indeed  it  is, 
and  that  too  of  the  rarest  kind.  To  the 
average  good  teacher  such  a  feat  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  militarism  is  her  only  resource. 

The  second  type  of  child  that  suffers 
greatly  is  the  child  of  a  shy  and  sensi¬ 
tive  nature.  In  the  large  numbers  he  is 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  he  gives 
no  trouble,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget  his 
existence.  All  the  defects  of  this  child’s 
nature  are  being  emphasized  by  the 
training  he  is  getting ;  he  grows  more 
shy,  often  secretive ;  he  is  shrinking, 
and  easily  imposed  upon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  dull  child 
sufFers  as  well  as  the  unusually  bright 
child.  Who,  then,  thrives  ?  Those  chil¬ 
dren  who  w'ould  have  made  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  Czar,  had  they  remained 
across  the  sea.  But  America  has  little 
use  for  the  type  they  represent ;  she  has 
rather  every  reason  to  deplore  its  multi¬ 
plication. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  matter  ? 
First  and  foremost,  there  must  be  fewer 
children  for  one  teacher.  Or,  since  the 
number  of  children  on  the  East  Side  is 
never  less,  but  always  more,  there  must 
be  more  teachers,  a  great  many  more 
teachers.  Classes  must  be  divided,  and 
even  subdivided,  that  work  may  be  done 
in  groups  small  enough  to  allow  for  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  the  consequent  free¬ 
dom  from  militarism. 

I  know  all  the  objections  we  have  to 
face  ;  the  hue  and  cry  of  economy,  mean¬ 
ing  always  economy  of  money,  and  never 
for  a  minute  the  economy  of  human 
intellect  and  human  character  that  in 
the  end  serve  the  State  more  profitably 
than  any  fiscal  scheme,  however  shrewd 


and  far-reaching.  We  have  to  face  the 
question  of  finding  suitable  housing 
quarters  in  which  this  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  go  on  ;  and  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  this  great  city  it  is  a  question 
that  presents  a  very  real  difficulty,  one 
that  will  take,  not  alone  great  sums  of 
money,  but  a  considerable  length  of  time 
for  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings 
and  the  rearing  of  new  school-houses. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  great  cry  is 
to  have  a  seat  for  every  child  of  school 
age,  with  very  little  regard  for  what  sort 
of  educational  feast  he  is  invited  to  sit 
down  to.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  a  feast 
that  gives  him  not  plain  intellectual  indi¬ 
gestion,  but  rather  intellectual  and  moral 
anaemia.  It  is  an  open  educational 
question  whether  he  would  not  be  better 
off  on  the  street.  The  street,  with  all 
its  evils,  still  is  on  the  whole  a  quickening 
and  not  a  stultifying  environment ;  it  is 
a  place  where  a  child  may  have  a  certain 
range  of  individual  freedom,  where  he  is 
bound  to  get  many  experiences,  most  of 
them  actively  educative ;  and  if  some  of 
them  are  bad,  many  of  them  are  good. 
The  alternative  presented  is  a  crowded 
class-room  with  an  atmosphere  of  repres¬ 
sion  and  drill. 

Only  the  other  day  I  learned  that  a 
little  boy,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  bright  child,  failed  of  promotion 
from  the  first  primary  class.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  teacher,  she 
said,  “  Yes,  he  is  brighter  than  the  other 
children,  so  much  brighter  that  he  is 
bored  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  he  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  listening. 
He  sits  dreaming  and  forgets  to  wake 
up  to  hear  the  new  part.”  Poor  Sam  1 
He  attended  two  kindergartens  in  his 
day,  and  was  a  “  bright  particular  star  ” 
in  each.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  a 
morning  kindergarten  in  one  public 
school,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  a  kinder¬ 
garten  in  another  public  school ;  and  he 
kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  it  was 
two  months  before  anybody  discovered 
that  he  was  breaking  the  law  and  getting 
twice  his  due.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
child  who  could  do  things.  We  hate  to 
see  him  turned  loafer  and  shirk  in  one 
short  six  months. 

This  matter  of  semi-annual  promotion, 
which  has  just  now  come  into  pur  theme 
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incidentally,  has  really  a  direct  bearing 
upon  a  problem  of  more  than  a  little 
importance.  Particularly  with  the  little 
children,  it  is  very  disastrous  to  change 
teachers  every  six  months,  almost  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  it  would  be  to  change  mothers. 
If  the  children  must  be  promoted  in 
February  and  June,  let  the  teachers  be 
promoted  too.  In  some  instances  this 
has  been  done,  and  with  very  gratifying 
results.  It  is  only  through  close  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular 
children  with  whom  she  has  to  deal  that 
the  teacher  can  render  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  sendee ;  and  even  a  full  school 
year  from  September  to  July  is  all  too 
short  a  time  for  the  child  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  personality  of  his  teacher 
and  the  force  of  that  teacher’s  method. 
For  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
two  years  with  one  teacher  would  do 
much  toward  abolishing  that  tendency 
to  deal  with  a  class  only  in  the  mass,  and 
would  help  to  bring  about  those  social 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
individual  development.  The  objection 
will  be  offered  that  this  plan  is  desirable 
only  when  the  teacher  is  of  commanding 
personality ;  and  for  no  district  in  the 
city  is  it  so  important  that  teachers  be 
chosen  with  these  qualities  in  mind  as 
for  the  East  Side  schools.  Children  in 
the  better  sections  of  the  town  have 
home  and  church  influences,  friends  and 
acquaintances  native  to  this  country, 
while  on  the  East  Side  the  teacher  is  too 
often  the  one  being  who  interprets  to  the 
children  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of 
American  life. 

Another  great  gain,  incalculably  great 
I  believe,  might  be  possible  if  classes 
were  smaller  and  under  the  tuition  of 
one  teacher  for  two  years.  Boys  and 
girls  might  be  educated  together.  This 
is  a  world  neither  of  men  and  boys  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  women  and  girls  on 
the  other,  but  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  holding  all  sorts  of  legitimate 
varieties  of  human  relationships.  And 
our  particular  corner  of  the  world  belongs 
not  to  Russia  nor  yet  to  Continental 
Europe,  but  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  matter  of  co-education  offers  in¬ 
numerable  problems,  but  they  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  kind  that  we  do  well  to  reckon 


with  early  if  we  would  keep  our  simple, 
high-minded  tradition  of  the  relations 
between  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
which  is  one  of  America’s  chief  claims 
to  distinction — the  distinction  of  high 
social  morality. 

When  we  get  in  our  East  Side  public 
schools  small  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
taught  by  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  fine  personality  ;  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  avoid  militarism  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  as  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  children’s,  to  avoid  it  because 
the  joy-giving  art  of  their  work  lies  in 
the  development  of  character,  and  is 
killed  by  a  system  which  reduces  all 
character  to  type  form — when  we  get 
these  things,  we  can  know  that  we  are  a 
long  way  toward  settling  those  questions 
of  municipal  corruption  and  social  evils 
that  are  the  themes  of  pulpit  and  press 
and  that  are  the  earnest  concern  of  every 
loyal  American. 

In  speaking  thus  frankly  of  the  failure 
of  our  public  school  to  meet  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  children  of  our  immi¬ 
grant  population,  I  would  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  among  those  persons  who  refuse 
to  recognize  the  immense  difficulties  to 
be  met ;  neither  would  I  be  ranked  with 
those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  very 
important  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  these  same  schools  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  very  problems  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  present.  Chief  among 
these  great  gains  are  the  kindergarten 
and  manual  training ;  the  kindergarten 
because  it  offers,  not  a  system  of  definite 
instruction,  but  a  mode  of  life ;  because 
it  tests  its  work  by  the  all-sided  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  children  with  whom  it  deals  ; 
because  it  endeavors,  not  only  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  environment  in  which  the  child 
finds  himself,  but  to  develop  in  him 
proper  reactions  upon  that  environ¬ 
ment  ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  aims  to 
develop  his  will  and  his  activity  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  human  being  that  his  possi¬ 
bilities  allow. 

Manual  training  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  important  advances  because 
its  purpose,  too,  is  human  development, 
the  increasing  of  the  power  “  to  do,"  and 
because  its  methods  are  both  rational 
and  purposeful.  The  work  in  the  shop 
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is  especially  valuable,  for  it  is  conducted 
with  comparatively  small  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  under  free  conditions  ;  and  it 
aims  to  develop  individuality. 

The  writer  was  recently  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  seeing  thirty  or  forty  coat- 
hangers,  no  two  of  which  were  alike  in 
curve  or  in  span  because  each  boy  had 
made  his  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
shoulders,  to  fit  his  own  coat.  It  is  a 
little  thing  or  a  tremendous  thing,  accord¬ 
ing  as  one  has  power  to  see  its  underly¬ 
ing  educational  values.  The  work  offered 
in  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  shop 
“involves  the  culture  of  hand  and  eye 
and  of  the  brain-centers  back  of  hand 
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and  eye,  which  is  a  large  part  of  organic 
education.” 

There  is  a  popular  tendency  to  decry 
all  these  phases  of  “  organic  education,” 
and  even  from  high  places  comes  the 
cry  of  “fads  and  frills.”  It  is  an  old 
tendency — the  tendency  of  ignorance  to 
deride  what  it  does  not  understand. 
The  kindergarten  and  the  special  de¬ 
partments  have  come  to  stay,  because 
they  meet  human  needs  and  advance 
progress ;  because  they  are  educational 
in  the  truest  sense.  But  these  things, 
being  so  good,  serve  to  throw  into  sharper 
contrasts  those  evils  which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present. 
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Through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle 

By  Katherine  Reed 


WHEN  Miss  Rosa  Barclay  got 
up  that  morning,  she  was  as 
happy  as  Pippa.  Not  that 
she  had  ever  heard  of  Pippa,  or  was 
likely  to.  Also,  unlike  Pippa,  she  was 
not  even  going  to  have  a  holiday ;  she  was 
just  going  to  work — but  it  was  to  be  at 
Miss  Judd’s  boarding-house.  You  see, 
she  sewed  for  the  boarders,  who,  although 
they  did  not  always  like  one  another, 
did  like  her.  They  couldn’t  help  it  any 
more  than  they  could  help  calling  her 
Rosa.  Even  the  gentlemen  did  it,  those 
that  had  been  there  quite  a  while — Miss 
Judd’s  old  stand-bys  who  had  now  been 
rallied  so  long  for  matrimonial  inten¬ 
tions  when  they  hadn’t  any,  by  both 
transient  and  permanent  ladies  who 
imagined  they  had  none  either  (as 
Shakespeare  could  say,  but  nobody  else 
these  days) — rallied  so  long,  you  notice, 
that  they  believed  there  was  nothing  in 
it  for  them.  Especially,  they  hadn’t  been 
given  more  salary  for  some  time,  and 
they  had  a  vague,  not  to  say  uncomfort¬ 
able,  idea  that  more  would  be  needed  if, 
well — if  it  were  well,  don’t  you  know, 
meaning,  different.  That  is,  if  they  had 
to  be  silent  about  dressmakers’  bills  and 
just  pay  them,  where  now  they  could 
make  complacent  or  cutting  comments 
whenever  a  new  dress  came  in  to  dinner. 

Of  course  they  never  said  anything 
when  Miss  Rosa  had  made  the  dress. 


How  could  they  ?  In  the  first  place, 
they  all  knew  she  never  sent  a  bill.  She 
was  just  paid  by  the  day,  except  when 
some  of  the  boarders  postponed  by  the 
month.  Sometimes,  then,  Rosa  had  to 
apologize  to  her  landlord.  This  respect¬ 
able  person  really  liked  these  encoun¬ 
ters,  and  fostered  suspense  during  the 
process  just  to  see  how  anxiety,  fear, 
and  trust  all  shaded  at  once  in  her  face. 
Of  course  he  didn’t  discriminate  and 
name  all  that  he  saw — he  just  looked  at 
it,  anticipating  eagerly  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  next.  For,  best  of  all,  he  liked,  at 
the  suitable  moment,  to  bring  out  her 
smile  of  relief — oh,  such  a  relief,  with 
that  little  dance  in  her  eyes  that  he  had 
been  waiting  for  I 

“  I  really  don’t  need  the  money,  Miss 
Rosa.  Just  take  your  own  time.” 

It  was  all  worth  $5.50  per  minute 
while  it  lasted.  That  was  what  she 
paid  him  per  month. 

In  the  second  place,  these  gentlemen 
at  Miss  Judd’s  knew  nothing  about 
gowns.  Why  should  they  ?  Gowns  were 
just  a  part  of  life,  to  take  for  granted 
like  houses  or  grass,  and  to  be  noticed, 
if  at  all,  chiefly  at  meals,  where  food  was 
much  more  important.  Also,  Miss  Rosa 
was  more  than  her  gowns.  They  felt 
this  quite  dimly,  to  be  sure,  and  if  you 
had  said  encouragingly  that  this  was 
the  way  with  all  the  real  artists,  they 
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would  have  stirred  in  their  chairs  and 
looked  away  from  you  uneasily,  perhaps, 
in  the  direction  of  the  bread.  They 
would  need  something  at  the  moment, 
that  was  plain — and  certainly  the  bread 
would  be  a  much  plainer  matter  to  take 
in  than  your  meaning.  So  you  would 
allow  yourself  to  be  helped  to  bread,  but 
it  would  certainly  taste  of  rebuke. 

However,  Miss  Rosa,  at  this  point, 
would  have  asked  you  to  pass  her  the 
plate,  because  she  preferred  crusts.  You 
were  so  glad  that  one  was  still  left  there  for 
her  that  you  forgot  your  rebuke.  It  was 
the  promptness  you  liked  in  her  voice, 
especially  just  at  that  moment — but  you 
liked  also  a  kind  of  brightness,  an  almost- 
laugh  underneath  that  was  really  just 
pure  grace  of  the  spirit,  if  you  could  have 
had  depth  or  sense  to  see  it  so.  Its 
effect  on  you  was  like  a  morning  joy, 
though  she  didn’t  know  that,  either,  any 
more  than  you.  There  was  always  more 
of  that  effect  right  after  she  had  been 
trembling  in  to  see  the  landlord.  Each 
new  apology  made  her  tremble,  quite 
irrespective  of  past  reliefs.  It  was  to 
her  as  if  this  time  surely  Mr.  Goodkind 
would  refuse.  And  when  he  so  aston¬ 
ishingly  didn’t,  with  every  reason  in  the 
world  for  so  doing,  why,  she  trembled 
right  off  into  the  brightness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  that  Dante  mentions  (oniy  you 
don’t  know  where — of  course  not). 

There  was  one  person  at  the  table  who 
was  a  guardian  of  crusts.  But  he  didn’t 
like  them.  He  said  he  was  crusty  enough, 
but  remarked  even  this  infrequently. 
The  first  time  he  had  said  it  was  in  an 
appropriate  tone  of  voice,  so  that  Miss 
Rosa,  who  was  opposite,  quickly  passed 
him  the  pancakes,  saying  the  syrup  was 
next  him.  She  had  a  quiet  surprise  in 
her  eyes  that  he  had  been  hoping  for  as 
he  pulled  his  eyebrows  together  into  three 
straight  proofs  of  his  crustiness.  He 
had  his  own  reasons  for  his  hopings 
when  he  accepted  the  cakes. 

The  syrup  was  near  by,  he  observed 
to  himself,  and  went  on  to  the  same 
audience  in  his  silence  ;  it  was  a  distilla¬ 
tion  from  northern  snows  and  sturdy 
maples  ;  it  had  spring’s  own  freshness  in 
it  and  the  glows  of  autumn,  a  true  golden 
brown,  liquid  and  lovely — 

By  this  time  he  was  pouring  the  syrup 


into  his  saltcellar.  And  all  that  while 
it  was  only  her  eyes  he  was  mooning 
over — Miss  Rosa’s  eyes,  which  he  once 
before  told  himSelf  matched  her  hair  as 
if  she  had  done  it  herself.  They  were 
as  full  now  of  little  shiny  glints  of  fun 
as  her  hair  was  of  lights  when  the  west¬ 
ern  sun  accidentally  caught  her  near  the 
window  with  her  seams.  But  Miss  Judd’s 
eyes  at  this  point  flashed  no  fun  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  only  an  instant 
conviction  about  another  fresh  table¬ 
cloth,  and  four  in  the  wash  already  that 
week. 

“  You’re  worse  than  crusty.  About 
crazy,  I  should  say !”  she  burst  out  at 
him,  surprising  him  thus  into  fresh  proof 
of  her  charges,  since  he  dropped  the 
syrup-cup  helplessly  altogether. 

Then  even  Miss  Judd  joined  in  the 
laugh.  He  did  himself  when  Miss  Rosa 
began  to  mop  up  the  sticky  splashes  and 
streams  with  her  napkin,  hurrying  to  say 
to  him  under  cover  of  the  laugh  : 

“  Never  mind ;  it’ll  all  come  out  in  the 
wash.” 

This  had  all  happened  quite  a  while 
ago.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  it  by  heart.  Oh,  I  forget  to  tell  you 
who  he  was.  Why,  just  Mr.  Crampton 
of  Solon  Chase  &  Co.,  their  head  book¬ 
keeper.  Any  other  woman  at  that  board¬ 
ing-house  could  have  told  you  how  he 
looked — except  Miss  Rosa,  but  then  she 
didn’t  live  there.  She  only  came  from 
time  to  time.  Those  were  the  only  real 
times  there  were — he  thought.  But  no¬ 
body  knew  what  he  thought — not  even 
he  himself  for  quite  a  while.  Then  it 
all  dawned  on  him  :  why  he  kept  looking 
out  for  those  crusts,  for  instance,  and 
was  so  unusually  prompt  at  certain 
meals.  He  was  more  hungry  at  those 
times,  too,  or  at  least  stayed  longer  at 
the  table.  Come  to  think  of  it,  his  ap¬ 
petite  had  fallen  off  a  good  deal  lately. 
Miss  Judd  was  the  only  one  who  had 
noticed  this.  He  was  an  ideal  boarder, 
in  her  opinion,  never  giving  an  earthly 
scrap  of  trouble  to  her  or  the  maids,  and 
always  paying  his  bills  in  full  and  on 
time.  Also,  he  was  never  sick,  and  did 
not  prescribe  when  other  people  were 
so.  By  the  other  boarders  he  had  long 
been  taken  for  granted.  When  they 
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first  came,  they  usually  tried  to  puzzle 
him  out,  but  more  to  find  out  what  he 
thought  of  them  than  what  he  really  was 
on  the  inside  of  his  mind.  As  he  gave 
no  help  in  their  chief  quest  with  him, 
each  newcomer  in  turn  finally  let  him 
lapse  into  merely  a  place  at  the  table. 

On  the  particular  day  Miss  Rosa  got 
up  so  happy,  as  I  said  long  ago  at  the 
beginning,  there  was  going  to  be  a 
parade  downtown.  Nearly  every  one  at 
Miss  Judd’s  had  decided  to  go.  That 
wasn’t  what  made  Miss  Rosa  so  happy, 
however,  as  she  didn’t  know  about  it. 

In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  if  she  knew  herself 
why  she  felt  such  an  interest  in  things 
that  day.  She  just  felt  so  and  that  was 
enough. 

Mr.  Crampton,  however,  decided  at 
luncheon  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
parade,  nor  back  to  the  office  either. 
He  telephoned  that  he  was  ill.  Now  that 
was  a  lie.  He  had  never  felt  better  in  his 
life,  nor  more  entirely  of  one  mind.  Yet 
he  had  never  told  a  lie  before— at  least 
one  that  he  could  remember.  His  boy¬ 
hood’s  complications  may  have  wrenched 
a  few  from  the  native  truth  of  his  nature 
before  it  was  sicklied  over  with  paling 
thoughts  of  consequences.  On  the  whole, 
he  rather  hoped  he  had  lied  some  hith¬ 
erto.  It  would  give  an  air  of  consist¬ 
ency  to  his  behavior  now.  Still,  having 
told  this  lie  with  a  relief  almost  like  that 
of  a  good  conscience  or  a  self-denial,  he 
walked  straight  up  to  the  sewing-room 
on  the  second  floor.  Here  Mrs.  Under¬ 
wood’s  new  gown  was  at  that  moment 
puckering  Miss  Rosa’s  mouth  to  match 
its  own  amazing  puckerations. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  decis¬ 
ion  that  almost  made  Miss  Rosa  swallow 
a  pin.  But  when  she  said  “  Come  ”  in 
the  pin-blurred  voice,  and  saw  who  it 
was,  she  not  only  felt  but  looked  unex¬ 
pectedly  helpless.  She  did  not  even  say 
anything.  She  just  sat  there.  He  stood 
there.  Then  he  said,  gently  : 

“Please  take  that  pin  out  of  your 
mouth.” 

She  obeyed  without  its  seeming  an 
obedience.  It  was  not  a  significant 
matter,  apparently.  She  merely  took  out 
the  pin  and  laid  it  down  in  the  tray. 
Then  she  returned  her  eyes  to  his.  He 
did  not  remember  their  color  at  that 
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moment.  So  he  walked  over  toward  her, 
and  sat  down  near  by. 

“  Miss  Rosa,”  he  began,  “  were  you 
ever  in  love  ?” 

“  Why,  yes,”  she  answered,  with  a 
shade  of  strange  tremor  in  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  her  voice.  “  I’ve  been  in  love 
all  my  life.” 

“  With  any  particular  person  ?” 

She  did  not  answer  him  ;  she  began 
to  tremble.  He  saw  this  in  her  lips, 
her  work-worn  hands,  the  little  quicken¬ 
ing  of  her  breath.  So  he  helped  her 
out  by  saying,  still  more  gently : 

“  I  love  somebody.  It  is  the  first 
time.  I  am  thirty-four  years  old.” 

“  Why  did  you  never  love  before  ? 
How  could  you  live  without  it?”  she 
suddenly  burst  out  at  him. 

Now  he  did  not  say  anything.  They 
both  at. that  moment  heard  the  stillness 
of  the  house.  It  was  clearly  her  turn 
to  help  him  out,  but  all  she  could  do 
was  to  pick  up  the  waist  and  begin  to 
sew.  Finally  she  laid  it  down— she 
looked  up  at  him  and  then  down  again, 
for  now  his  voice  was  saying  what  his 
eyes  had  been  telling  all  along,  only  she 
couldn’t  seem  to  take  it  in  before.  The 
afternoon  light  had  begun  to  lengthen 
and  rest  upon  her  hair. 

She  soon  began  to  answer  him — by 
questions  chiefly.  There  seemed  no 
other  way ;  so  that  he  could  go  on  and 
say  more,  you  see. 

“  Do  you  think  I’d  be  a  good  fit  into 
your  life  ?  I  am  so — so — why,  not  any¬ 
thing,  I  guess.  I  never  had  time  to 
notice.  Besides,  you  never  sent  any 
flowers — or — or  candy.  That’s  what 
those  brides  I  sewed  for  always  had. 
Isn’t  that  one  of  the  ways  you  can  tell 
beforehand  ?  They  used  to  talk  about 
that  a  good  deal.” 

“  But  I  didn’t  know  where  you  lived. 

“  Why,  29  Green  Apple  Court,  third 
flight  up,  at  the  back.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  that  place  before. 
It  sounds  nice.” 

“  The  old  gardener,  who  is  crippled 
now,  and  lives  down  under  me,  says  it 
was  named  like  the  places  called  The 
Elms,  ’cause  there  weren’t  any  elms,  or 
else  maybe  it  was  poplars.  Our  apples 
are  just  stones  and  bricks,  if  that's  what 
he  meant.” 
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“  I  wish  I  had  been  there.  Why 
didn’t  you  ask  me  ?” 

“Oh,  should  I  ?  But  how  could  I  at 
the  table,  you  see  ?  I  would  have  had 
to  ask  the  others  too,  and  I  have  only 
one  room.  It  wouldn’t  hold  so  many. 
And  even  then — why,  you  couldn’t  have 
come  in  by  yourself — you  would  have 
had  to  have  a  chaperon.  All  those 
young  ladies  I  sewed  for  did — until 
they  decided  to  change  into  brides.  At 
first,  when  I  heard  them  speak  of  it,  I 
asked  them  what  it  was — a  new  kind  of 
trimming?  They  said,  Oh,  no,  that  it 
was  just  a  protection  for  the  gentle¬ 
man.  But  I  could  have  asked  Jimmy 
Sanders  up,  if  that  would  have  done  any 
good.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Perhaps 
I  can  yet — if  you  will  only  decide  about 
that  1  good  fit.’  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  into  your  life.”  Here  Miss 
Rosa  became  divinely  serious.  Then 
she  said,  doubtfully,  “  Well,  there’s 
something  else.  I  am  too  poor,  you 
see.” 

“  No,  you’re  not.  I  only  wish  I  were 
half  so  rich.  But  I’d  be  too  rich  for 
Wall  Street  if  I  had  you.” 

“  You  don’t  believe  I’m  poor  ?  Now, 
I’ll  show  you.  I  just  get  a  dollar  a 
day.” 

There  was  an  instant’s  triumph  in  her 
tone,  which  quickly  passed.  Her  cheeks 
began  to  burn.  Her  eyes  fell  once  more, 
but  she  hurried  on,  almost  breathless  in 
the  humility  of  confession  and  the  joy  of 
relief. 

“  Besides,  I  owe  money.  I  do  things 
I  ought  not — helping  people  is  part  of  it. 
I’ve  bought  red  flannel  and  medicine  for 
Jimmy’s  grandmother — things  like  that, 
when  I  really  couldn’t  afford  it — I  kept 
hoping  I  could  earn  more.  And  then  once 
I  took  Jimmy  to  see  a  grand  play — he 
goes  to  bad  ones  ’cause  they’re  cheap — 
and  I  heard  my  ladies  say  that  boys 
ought  to  see  good  ones,  so  we  went.  It 
was  ‘  Julius  Ctesar.’  He  told  the  boys 
all  about  it,  and  they  still  act  it  out  on 
the  streets  at  night.  He  hasn’t  been  to 
another  play  since.  But  I  had  to  work 
a  good  while  to  pay  for  it.  Then,  you 
see,  I  was  sick.  That  cost  most  of  all, 
because  there  wasn’t  any  money  ahead 
then.  I  couldn’t  buy  any  new  clothes, 


and  if  I  could,  there  wouldn’t  be  time  to 
make  them.  At  night  I’m  too  tired,  or 
else  I  read  to  the  blind  lady.  I  couldn’t 
possibly  get  that  money  paid  up  till 
summer.  And  my  weeks  are  all  prom¬ 
ised  till  May.  My  ladies  want  to  begin 
on  the  children’s  summer  clothes.  So, 
you  see,  it’s  impossible.  I’m  too  poor  ; 
I  owe  money — and  I  haven’t  any  time 
to  marry  you — ” 

Here  Miss  Rosa  began  to  cry. 

Now,  Crampton  had  never  seen  her 
cry  before.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  she  could.  Why,  she  had 
always  seemed  only  brightness,  joyous¬ 
ness  itself.  You  know,  he  had  never 
seen  her  with  her  shabby  little  account- 
book,  or  those  nights  before  she  got  up 
courage  to  go  to  the  landlord.  No  more 
could  he  have  imagined  those  other  times 
when  she  used  to  look  up  at  the  small 
piece  of  sky  out  of  her  window  instead 
of  going  to  sleep,  and  ask  God  why  she 
wasn’t  like  other  people — those  ladies  she 
sewed  for,  or  those  brides,  for  instance — 
and  why  she  always  had  to  be  in  other 
people’s  lives  and  outside  of  her  own — 
just  like  that  chiffon  over  the  silk.  But 
then  the  chiffon  really  got  to  things,  and 
she  didn’t.  Besides,  chiffon  cost  a  good 
deal— a  dollar  a  yaid— and  she  was  only 
worth  a  dollar  a  day. 

It  all  came  back  to  her — those  nights — 
while  she  cried  there  before  her  first,  her 
only  lover.  The  memories  only  added 
anguish  to  her  tears.  Here  he  was  at 
last  whom  she  had  hardly  dared  dream 
of,  much  less  hope  for.  But  she  was  not 
to  have  him-  -it  was  too  much  riches  and 
she  was  poor.  Why,  it  was  terrible,  it 
couldn’t  be  true  at  all ;  God  wouldn’t, 
couldn’t  leave  her  so. 

Of  course  he  couldn’t.  That  is  what 
he  meant  by  having  that  tall,  dark  man 
there  at  that  moment — a  kind  of  tempo¬ 
rary  proxy,  you  see,  if  you  are  religious 
enough.  (If  you  aren’t,  you  wouldn’t  see 
anyway,  no  matter  what  I  said.)  So  the 
large,  dark  man  just  picked  up  the  hand 
with  the  thimble  on  it,  all  cracked  from 
stitches  and  calloused  from  seams,  and 
put  it  carefully  around  his  neck.  Then 
he  lifted  up  her  head  and  laid  it  on  his 
shoulder,  where  it  was  quite  convenient 
to  wipe  off  all  the  tears.  The  rest  of  it 
is  not  for  you  or  for  me,  though  the 
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boarders  thought  it  was  for  them  when 
they  came  home. 

She  told  them  right  away.  For  one 
thing,  she  had  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
lady  because  the  waist  wasn’t  done.  It 
was  right  there  where  it  fell  three  hours 
ago  when  things  began  to  happen.  But 
she  didn’t  tremble  this  time  over  the 
apology.  It  was  quite  a  fierce  little  one — 
almost  as  if  she  had  said,  “  Finish  your 
old  waist  yourself !” — just  like  Biddy  or 
Mary  Ann  who  depart  on  wash-day  hav¬ 
ing  got  the  clothes  into  soak. 

Then  the  boarders  all  laughed,  more 
than  over  the  upset  syrup-cup.  Miss 
Judd  came  in  to  see,  and  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  and  forgiving  lady  who  owned  the 
waist  laughed  most  of  all,  and  put  her 
arms  around  Miss  Rosa,  who  began  to 
cry  again  from  astonishment  at  being  the 
center  of  attraction,  like  a  baby  or  the 
North  Pole. 

They  all  ate  a  very  hearty  supper  that 
night,  so  that  Miss  Judd  threatened  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  board.  The  dark 
man  said  all  right  for  her,  she  could 
raise  his  all  she  wanted  to — he  was  going 
to  change  his  boarding-house  anyway. 

But  just  then  he  caught  a  dismayed 
look  in  Rosa’s  eyes  and  stopped  short. 
So  did  the  rest  of  them. 

“  Oh,  no,  you’re  not,”  she  said,  right 
away.  “  I  couldn’t  cook  ;  I  could  never 
learn.  I  can  just  sew.  And  perhaps, 
then,  I  oughtn’t  to  marry  you.” 

She  went  on,  or  went  back,  I  should 
say,  to  that  afternoon  state  of  mind 
when  she  was  too  this  or  too  that.  Surely 
now  she  had  found  the  Everlasting  No ; 
so  long  as  a  man  must  eat,  why,  his  wife 
must  know  how  to  cook.  And  she  had 
always  enjoyed  seeing  him  eat  so.  That 
was  really  the  only  place  she  had  seen 
him — at  meals. 

Well,  those  boarders  began  to  laugh 
again,  and  might  have  been  laughing 
still,  if  Miss  Judd  hadn’t  said,  briskly : 

“  Come,  now,  let’s  plan  about  the 
wedding.  It’ll  have  to  be  here,  of 
course.” 

So  they  became  serious  at  once,  but 
in  order  to  keep  so  they  sent  off  the 
little  dressmaker  as  quickly  as  if  she 
were  a  cook  discharged  for  stealing  or 
other  equivalent  impudence.  Crampton 
went  along — as  chaperon — until  they 


could  meet  Jimmy  and  persuade  him  to 
undertake  the  position. 

At  the  office  next  day  the  head  book¬ 
keeper  asked  for  his  summer  vacation. 

“  Right  away?”  said  his  chief.  “  It’s 
just  January  now — a  little  cool  for  pic¬ 
nics,”  consulting  his  thermometer,  which 
replied  nothing — being  at  zero. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Crampton,  promptly, 
like  Rosa  in  asking  for  the  crusts. 
“  Next  week  I’m  going  to  be  married.” 

“  Ho,  ho  !”  exclaimed  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  then  wheeled  suddenly  round 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  where  chim¬ 
neys  giving  out  soft  clouds  of  sootiness 
rebuked  the  smoke  ordinance  on  every 
hand.  When  he  turned  back,  the  quietly 
waiting  Crampton  thought  his  stern, 
rugged  face  positively  handsome  as  he 
raised  his  clerk’s  salary  on  the  spot  and 
asked  to  come  to  the  wedding.  How 
much  was  the  raise  ?  Never  mind  ;  you 
shouldn’t  know  till  you  can  make  out  as 
good  a  case  for  yourself. 

The  wedding  day  was  bright  and 
clear.  The  head  of  the  firm  came  in 
his  automobile,  but  the  bride  insisted 
on  walking  over  with  Jimmy  as  single 
guard.  Jimmy  had  never  had  so  much 
fun  in  his  whole  life  before  as  in  those 
past  seven  days.  He  had  no  time  even 
to  fight ;  there  was  too  much  treating 
of  cronies  on  hand,  in  between  the 
chaperonage  of  Miss  Rosa.  Green 
Apple  Court  was  awestruck  at  his  emi¬ 
nence. 

The  boarders  had  never  been  so  fond 
of  each  other.  They  had  paid  for  the 
chiffon  dress  which  they  all  said  Miss 
Rosa  must  have  just  this  once,  despite 
her  fright  and  exclamations.  Every  one 
had  given  or  made  something  for  her  to 
wear  or  take  away.  Crampton  they 
hardly  spoke  to,  much  less  remem¬ 
bered — between  meals.  It  was  all  Miss 
Rosa.  Miss  Judd  was  an  amazement  of 
efficiency  ;  also,  having  found  a  place 
near  by  for  them  to  room,  she  insisted 
on  their  coming  back  to  board  a  while 
at  first  till  she  could  teach  Miss  Rosa 
how  to  cook.  She  made  every  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  day  itself  in  her  most  ex¬ 
pert  manner — all  but  one — who  should 
give  the  bride  away.  So,  when  the  min¬ 
ister  came  to  that  part  of  the  perfect 
service  there  was  a  silence,  till  Miss 
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Judd,  with  an  unexpected  quaver  and  the  better,  none  for  the  worse,  for 
even  a  crack  in  her  habitually  command-  health  they  hoped,  for  poverty  they 
ing  voice,  gave  the  expected  response.  knew,  and  the  chief  sent  them  off  to  the 
It  was  all  over  quite  too  soon,  all  for  train  in  his  automobile. 


The  College  Student  and  the  Bible 

By  Henry  Thomas  Colestock 


AS  the  college  student  passes  from 
traditional  into  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  phases  of  the  whole  process 
of  religious  reconstruction  concerns  the 
Bible.  The  reasons  for  this  are  evident. 

For  many  Protestant  communities 
have  elevated  the  Bible  to  a  position 
similar  to  the  one  the  Pope  holds  in  the 
thought  of  devout  Catholics — a  position 
of  infallibility ;  while  many  individuals 
actually  bestow  upon  the  Bible  a  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  not  unlike  that  given 
by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Age  to 
sacred  relics  and  images,  or  given  by 
primitive  peoples  to  their  household 
divinities — so  strong  is  the  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  the  worship  of  Some¬ 
thing  Visible. 

A  further  element  of  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Church,  having 
constituted  itself  a  guardian  of  opinion 
respecting  the  Bible,  has  meted  out  its 
severest  disapproval  on  those  of  its  ad¬ 
herents  who,  through  independent  think¬ 
ing,  have  dared  to  differ  with  the  dom¬ 
inant  opinion  ;  while  it  has  bestowed 
not  only  its  highest  praise,  but  also  its 
most  lucrative  offices,  upon  the  support¬ 
ers  and  defenders  of  its  traditional 
attitude. 

So  firmly  embedded  in  his  religious  in¬ 
heritance  are  these  tendencies  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  all  of  which  touch  life  deeply  at 
some  point,  that  the  student’s  task  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  conception  of  the  Bible  which  will 
accord  with  his  accepted  knowledge  and 
philosophy  of  life  is,  not  infrequently, 
an  exceedingly  trying  experience.  The 
worshipof  Something  Visible,  the  reliance 
on  some  external  authority,  certain  and 
infallible,  are  stages  in  the  religious 
development  of  most  nations  as  well  as 
of  most  individuals  ;  and  further  growth 
necessitates  the  leaving  behind  of  these 


earlier  stages.  With  fear  and  great 
hesitation  does  the  human  spirit  always 
leave  its  ancestral  abiding-places. 

But  growth  is  built  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man.  To  an  increasing  number 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  both  in 
and  out  of  college,  the  time  comes  sooner 
or  later  when  one  of  two  positions  toward 
the  Bible  becomes  imperative :  either 
they  must  reconstruct  their  ideas  of  the 
Bible,  or  become  wholly  indifferent  to  it. 
Their  inherited  position  is  no  longer 
satisfying. 

While  no  one  can  solve  this  problem 
of  adjustment  for  another,  and  even  if 
this  were  possible  it  would  be  a  great 
wrong,  for  much  of  the  joy  of  living 
consists  in  having  and  solving  one’s  own 
problems,  yet  each  of  us  may  profit  by 
another’s  experience,  may  be  saved  un¬ 
necessary  groping  in  the  dark.  Know¬ 
ing  well  a  student’s  need  in  the  midst  of 
his  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
in  religious  thought,  I  offer  you  the 
following  suggestions,  trusting  that  they 
may  help  to  remove  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  from  your  path. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  the  Bible  as  a  unity;  to  asking,  Does 
the  Bible  teach  this  or  that  ?  You  have 
regarded  all  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as 
of  equal  authority,  all  of  the  teaching  on 
the  same  basis.  To  question  any  state¬ 
ment  has  been  to  discredit  all.  Individ¬ 
uals  have  said  to  me :  “I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  Bible.  I  accept  it  all  from  cover 
to  cover.”  Tp  those  persons  who  find 
such  an  attitude  satisfying  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  ;  but  to  you  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  rest  in  it  this  word  may  be  help¬ 
ful. 

To  modern  scholarship  the  Bible  is  no 
longer  a  unity.  Each  book  or  each  writer 
is  considered  an  independent  source. 
Instead  of  asking,  What  does  the  Bible 
teach  ? — for  it  is  recognized  that  the  Bible 
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teaches  a  variety  of  opinions  on  some 
subjects — the  question  is,  What  does 
Paul  or  Peter  teach  on  this  subject,  what 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Job,  what 
the  message  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  what 
the  teaching  of  this  psalm,  what  the 
meaning  of  this  parable,  what  does  Christ 
teach  ? 

The  helpfulness  of  this  approach  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible  you  will  find  to 
be  very  great.  When  you  have  gained 
this  attitude  of  thinking  of  each  writer 
as  an  independent  source,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  consider  the  nature  of  each 
individual  book.  For  each  must  be 
approached  in  a  manner  after  its  kind. 
History  is  manifestly  different  from  a 
collection  of  sermons,  and  must  be 
approached  differently.  The  study  of 
poetry,  historical  fiction,  the  drama,  the 
parable,  the  sermon,  or  the  historical 
narrative  cannot  be  read  understanding^ 
without  taking  into  consideration  its 
distinctive  literary  nature. 

An  example  will  suffice.  In  all  ages 
orators,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  some¬ 
times  personate  other  characters  and 
speak  in  their  name.  Filled  with  the 
glow  of  impassioned  speech,  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  Israel  did  not  hesitate  to  personate 
Jehovah  or  to  declare  their  message  in 
his  name.  When  we  understand  this 
use  of  the  phrase  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  we  will  give  no  more  weight  to 
the  words  following  it  than  we  give  to 
the  rest  of  the  discourse.  In  impas¬ 
sioned  speech  the  use  of  such  a  phrase 
is  natural ;  only  when  read  as  history 
does  its  use  mislead. 

Another  helpful  principle  of  interpre¬ 
tation  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  studying 
the  literature  of  any  ancient  or  Oriental 
people  is  the  tendency  of  ancient  writers, 
and  of  Oriental  writers  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  glorifying  their  past.  In 
writing  of  their  remote  past  all  early 
peoples  draw  their  nation’s  history  in 
heroic  characters.  Thus  in  India  it  is 
recorded  that  some  individuals  in  the 
Golden  Age  lived  to  be  twenty  thousand 
years  old.  Other  countries  have  similar 
accounts.  In  Palestine  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
limit.  Then  in  Greece  we  read  of  gods 
and  goddesses  holding  frequent  conver¬ 
sations  with  men  ;  and  in  Palestine,  of 


Jehovah  or  his  messenger  talking  with 
human  voice  with  certain  favored  indi¬ 
viduals. 

A  knowledge  of  the  writer’s  bias  saves 
us  from  either  accepting  or  rejecting 
these  statements  as  actual  facts.  Their 
explanation  rather  is  psychological.  In 
the  minds  of  these  writers  the  order  of 
things  in  the  remote  past  was  different. 

Contact  between  humanity  and  deity, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  after  the  manner  known 
to-day — that  of  an  inner  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
among  early  writers  than  attempts  to 
objectify  this  inner  experience.  Only 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  bias  and 
method  of  the  writer  do  many  narratives 
impossible  of  acceptance  as  actual  occur¬ 
rences  yield  a  reasonable  meaning. 

It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Bible  is  composed  of  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinctive  collections  of  literature— the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  sacred  litera¬ 
ture  is,  of  course,  pre-Christian,  not  only 
in  its  origin,  but  also  in  its  hope  and  in 
its  ethical  standards.  For  the  Christian 
reader  this  literature  is  not  of  the  same 
value  as  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  While  many  of  its  utterances  still 
afford  a  rich  pasturage  for  the  human 
spirit,  its  main  value  to  people  of  another 
faith  is  now  a  historical  one.  By  rec¬ 
ognizing  this  fact  you  are  saved  from 
the  futile  task  of  defending  moral  stand¬ 
ards,  ethical  practices,  scientific  concep¬ 
tions,  which  simply  reflect  the  stages  of 
opinion  of  former  ages.  When  thus 
approached,  there  can  be  no  controversy 
over  the  outgrown  opinions  and  practices 
of  a  former  time.  This  attitude  toward 
the  Old  Testament  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
preceding  century  to  the  advancement  of 
Christianity. 

In  reshaping  your  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  you  will  find  it  helpful  to 
place  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  to  think  of  them  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
opinions  of  his  followers  and  interpreters. 
For  his  early  interpreters  had  distinctive 
opinions,  differing  among  themselves  in 
quite  a  modern  fashion.  And  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  any  age  have  in  them  many  state- 
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ments  of  opinion  manifestly  peculiar  to 
the  times  in  which  the  writers  lived. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  suppressing 
human  thought  by  giving  forth  opinions 
of  final  authority,  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church  should  inspire  each  genera¬ 
tion  to  give  itself  anew  to  the  thinking 
through  of  the  problems  of  the  religious 
experience ;  for  only  by  so  doing  is  the 
thought  of  a  generation  vital  and  trans¬ 
forming. 

In  so  far  as  any  writing,  ancient  or 
modern,  makes  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  spirit,  the  teachings,  and  the  life  of  the 
Christ,  its  value  is  high  and  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  The  writings  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the 
early  Church  and  through  succeeding 


generations  because  of  their  unusual 
ability  to  perform  this  high  function  of 
making  known  the  spirit  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  life  of  the  Christ.  Thus 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  early  Church, 
embodying  as  it  does  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Christ,  is  a  priceless  heri¬ 
tage. 

Investigation  is  the  dominant  note  in 
modern  education  ;  and  the  meaning  of 
investigation  is  found  in  freedom  to  think 
and  to  follow  where  one’s  own  thinking 
leads.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to 
think  on  this  problem  of  adjustment. 
Be  assured  that  the  attaining  of  the 
modern  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is 
worth  all  that  the  process  of  transition 
costs. 


Leaves  from  a  Reformer’s  Note-Book' 


WHEN  the  late  Joseph  Cowen 
described  his  friend  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  as  a  “  char¬ 
tered  disturber  of  the  unreasoning  torpid¬ 
ity  of  the  public  conscience,”  he  sounded 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  keynote 
of  the  entire  career  of  the  now  venerable 
political  and  social  reformer.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  epitomize  with 
anything  like  equal  brevity  the  services 
rendered  by  this  friend  of  humanity  tn 
general,  and  of  the  English  workingman 
in  particular,  in  the  unremitting  warfare 
he  has  waged  for  more  than  threescore 
years  against  abuses  .of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  To  tell  the  story  of  his  life  prop¬ 
erly  would  necessitate  a  detailed  survey 
pi  the  skirmishes  and  pitched  battles 
which,  in  the  half-century  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  resulted 
in  such  a  vast  betterment  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 
Nor  could  the  tale  bo  confined  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Wherever  freedom  was  at  stake, 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  been  quick  to  respond 
to  an  appeal.  Thus,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
Kossuth,  and  Worcell  were  indebted  to 
him  in  their  efforts  to  effect  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  At 
home  his  campaigns  for  greater  freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  and 


1  Bygones  Worth  Remembering.  By  George  Jacob 
Holyoake.  Two  Volumes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 


in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
have  brought  him  into  close  touch  with, 
and  in  some  instances  have  led  him  to 
enjoy  the  warm  friendship  of,  such  men 
and  women  as  Gladstone,  Spencer,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Cobden,  Bright,  Cowen, 
Place,  Harriet  Martineau,  George  Eliot, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Francis  William  New¬ 
man,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  In  these  facts  lies 
the  especial  significance  of  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  reminiscences  he  has  brought 
together  under  the  apt  title  of  “  Bygones 
Worth  Remembering.”  Not  only  do 
they  afford  numerous  and  fresh  glimpses 
of  some  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
Victorian  firmament,  but,  being  written 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  an  active 
participant,  they  cast  a  flood  of  new 
light  on  not  a  few  long-gone  historical 
events  and  incidents. 

In  this  latter  respect,  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  and  not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  chapters  are  the  four  devoted 
to  the  Chartist  movement.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  had  its  origin  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  distress  prevailing  during  the 
middle  thirties,  and  in  the  intense  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  working  class  at  the 
failure  of  the  Reform  Act  to  secure 
legislation  in  their  interest.  Beginning 
with  1837,  when  the  “  People’s  Charter” 
was  drawn  up — demanding  among  other 
changes  universal  suffrage,  a  secret 
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ballot,  and  annual  Parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions — agitation  grew  in  volume  until  it 
culminated  eleven  years  later  in  the 
famous  “  Tenth  of  April  ”  march  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  monster  petition  to  Parliament. 
Against  what  was  regarded  by  them 
as  incipient  revolution  the  authorities 
hastily  summoned  troops  and  swore  in 
hundreds  of  special  officers,  and  a  day 
which  it  had  been  feared  would  witness 
much  bloodshed  passed  quietly.  The 
consensus  of  historical  opinion  has 
been  to  commend  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  view  the  Chartist  parade 
as  constituting  a  real  menace,  but  from 
this  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  was  out  that 
day  with  the  Chartists  and  _  had  long 
been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  their  de¬ 
mands,  sharply  dissents.  “  There  was 
less  ground  for  alarm,”  he  declares, 
“  than  when  a  Lord  Mayor’s  procession 
passes  through  the  city.  The  proces¬ 
sion  of  actual  Chartists,  able  to  leave 
their  work  to  join  it,  could  never  have 
amounted  to  four  thousand.  There  was 
not  a  single  weapon  among  them,  nor 
any  intention  of  using  it  had  they  pos¬ 
sessed  it.  .  .  .  Never  did  the  craziest 
despotic  government  in  Europe  engage 
in  such  a  political  imposture.  It  was 
pitiable  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should  have  had  no  more  self-respect 
than  to  compromise  his  great  career 
by  fortifying  London  against  an  im¬ 
aginary  enemy.  The  Government  had 
plentiful  information  and  must  have 
known  the  truth — the  contrary  of  what 
they  alleged.”  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  “  the  Parisian  revo¬ 
lution  of  that  year  had  communicated 
unrest  to  the  people  of  England,”  but  he 
does  deny,  and  most  earnestly,  that  it 
had  inspired  them  with  insurgency,  for 
which,  he  submits,  “  they  were  as  unin¬ 
clined  as  they  were  unprepared.”  Simi¬ 
larly,  he  urges  that  widespread  misap¬ 
prehension  exists  to-day  concerning  the 
rationale  of  Chartism,  for  the  dual  rea¬ 
son  that  Chartism  has  had  no  historian 
and  that  it  has  been  incorrectly  depicted 
in  fiction.  It  will  surprise  many  to  be 
told  that  the  Chartist  of  real  life  was 
very  different  from  both  the  Chartist 
painted  by  Canon  Kingsley  in  “  Alton 
Locke  ”  and  the  Chartist  of  George 
Eliot’s  “  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical."  But 


such  is  the  contention  advanced  here. 
Felix  Holt,  it  is  insisted,  was  “the  Chartist 
of  Positivism  without  a  throb  of  indigna¬ 
tion  at  political  subjection.  That  may 
be  Positivism,  but  it  is  not  Radicalism.” 
Alton  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as¬ 
serted  to  have  been  “  a  Church  Chart¬ 
ist — not  one  of  the  Chartists  of  real 
life  whom  I  knew,  who  were  current  in 
Kingsley’s  days,  who  signed  the  famous 
document  which  Place  drew  and  Roe¬ 
buck  revised.  They  had  principles. 
They  did  not  seek  paternal  government 
of  friendly  Churchmen,  nor  of  Positivists, 
nor  that  nobly  organized  kind  of  passive 
competence  which  Mr.  Ruskin  meditated 
for  the  people.  The  real  Chartists — like 
the  Co-operators — sought  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  the  people  by  the  people.” 

Side  by  side  with  the  Chartist  agi¬ 
tation  ran  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  for  free  trade  in  all 
commodities,  and  in  this  Mr.  Holyoake 
took  an  active  part.  But  of  the  long 
contest  which  ended  in  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  old  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection  he  says  very  little,  reserving  his 
space  for  recollections  of  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Thomasson,  the  three  great  leaders 
of  the  Manchester  School,  or,  as  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  term  it,  the  School  of  Cobden. 
“  Cobden,”  he  writes,  “  excelled  among 
politicians  of  the  people  in  enthusiasm  of 
the  intellect.  He  regarded  strong,  lucid 
argument  as  the  omnipotent  force  of 
progress.  When  one  morning  the  news 
came,  ‘  Cobden  is  dead,’  it  was  felt  in 
every  workshop  in  the  land  that  a  great 
power  for  peace  and  industry  was  lost  to 
the  nation.  His  disciples  have  grown 
with  succeeding  years,  and  if  he  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  no 
nobler  one  exists  among  politicians.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  free  trade,  not 
only  for  Manchester,  but  for  the  world.” 
Despite  this,  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  finds  the  actual  founder  of 
the  Manchester  School  in  the  Quaker 
manufacturer,  Thomas  Thomasson.  “Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,”  he  tells  us, 
“  may  be  said  to  have  learned  from  him. 
When  Mr.  Bright  went  out  to  deliver  his 
first  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Thomasson  on  his  way,  to  take 
his  opinion  upon  what  he  had  in  his 
mind  to  say.  .  .  .  Thomasson  was  not 
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one  of  those  who  strongly  wish  improve¬ 
ment  but  feebly  will  it.  He  willed  what 
he  wished,  and  gave  his  voice  and  fortune 
to  advance  it.  He  was  not  a  foolish 
philanthropist,  with  emotion  without 
wisdom  ;  his  aid  was  never  aimless,  but 
given  discerningly  to  reward  or  aid 
others  who  rendered  public  service.  His 
merit  was  like  circumstantial  evidence — 
if  special  acts  did  not  exceed  those  of 
some  other  men,  the  accumulated  in¬ 
stances  made  a  record  which  few  have 
excelled.” 

Others  for  whom  the  aged  reformer 
evinces  regard  of  the  highest  order  are 
Gladstone,  Spencer,  Mill,  Cowen,  Place, 
Mazzini,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  George 
Eliot.  With  all  of  these  he  long  enjoyed 
friendly  intercourse.  His  sentiments 
towards  the  last  named  may  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  indicated  by  repeating  his  statement 
that  “  when  I  found  a  vacant  place  at 
the  head  of  their  [George  Eliot  and 
George  Henry  Lewes]  graves,  which  lie 
side  by  side,  I  bought  it  that  my  ashes 
should  repose  there  should  I  die  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  Harriet  Martineau — to  whom, 
as  to  Gladstone,  Mill,  Cowen,  and  Maz¬ 
zini,  two  chapters  are  allotted — is  not 
only  described  as  “  the  greatest  political 
woman  in  English  history,”  but  is  un¬ 
hesitatingly  said  to  have  “  accomplished 
more  than  any  other  woman  ever  at¬ 
tempted.”  Withal,  it  is  added,  “  I  never 
knew  a  more  womanly  woman.  Her  life 
was  an  answer  to  those  who  think  that 
active  interest  in  public  affairs  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  household  affection.”  Maz¬ 
zini,  the  fiery  but  lovable  conspirator, 
could  not  ask  for  an  abler  defense  than 
is  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  Nor  could 
the  “  Old  Postillion  ”  of  the  Chartists, 
Francis  Place,  who,  it  appears,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reply  to  the  many 
charges  leveled  against  him,  “  let  them 
pass,  merely  keeping  a  record  of  the 
accusations  to  see  if  their  variety  included 
any  originality.”  The  most  appreciative 
chapters,  however,  are  unquestionably 
those  relating  to  Gladstone,  Spencer,  and 
Mill.  For  the  great  Liberal  chieftain  Mr. 
Holyoake  displays  a  reverential  admira¬ 
tion  clearly  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
fact  that,  antipathetic  as  they  were  in 
matters  of  religion,  his  agnosticism — on 
V'hich,  it  must  be  said,  rather  unneces¬ 


sary  stress  is  laid  throughout  the  remi¬ 
niscences — made  no  difference  in  their 
relations.  Gladstone,  he  records  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance,  “had  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  Abbd  Lamennais,  who,  writing  of  a 
book  of  mark  depicting  the  ‘  passive  ’ 
Christian,  said,  ‘  The  active  Christian 
who  is  ceaselessly  fighting  the  enemies 
of  humanity,  without  omitting  to  pardon 
and  love  them — of  this  type  of  Christian 
I  find  no  trace  whatever.’  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  of  that  type.  It  was  his  dis¬ 
tinction  that  he  applied  this  affectionate 
tolerance  not  only  to  the  1  enemies  of 
humanity,’  but  to  the  dissentients  from 
the  faith  he  loved  so  well.”  In  the  case 
of  Spencer  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hol- 
yoake’s  agnosticism  in  determining  his 
personal  estimates  is  even  more  readily 
discernible.  “  Before  the  days  of  Spen¬ 
cer,”  he  writes,  “  the  world  of  scientific 
thought  was  mostly  without  form,  and 
void.  The  orthodox  voyagers  who  set 
out  to  sea  steered  by  a  compass  which 
always  veered  to  a  Jewish  pole,  and  none 
who  sailed  with  them  knew  where  they 
were.  Rival  theologians  constructed  dog¬ 
matic  charts,  increasing  the  confusion 
and  peril.  Guided  by  the  pole  star  of 
Evolution,  Spencer  sailed  out  alone  on 
the  ocean  of  Speculation  and  discovered 
a  new  empire  of  Law — founded  without 
blood,  or  the  suppression  of  liberty,  or 
the  waste  of  wealth — where  any  man 
may  dwell  without  fear  or  shame.”  Less 
favorable,  however,  is  the  picture  he 
draws  of  Spencer  the  man,  as  revealed 
in  anecdotes  which,  in  the  character¬ 
istics  they  emphasize,  stand  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  memorabilia  clus¬ 
tered  about  the  figures  of  Gladstone 
and  Mill.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Holyoake 
writes  with  the  enthusiastic  respect  of 
the  pupil  for  his  favorite  master.  “  Mill,” 
he  avers,  “  was  essentially  a  teacher  of 
the  people.  He  wished  them  to  think, 
on  their  own  account,  for  themselves, 
and  not  as  others  directed  them.  He 
did  not  wish  them  to  disregard  the 
thoughts  of  those  wiser  than  themselves, 
but  to  verify  new  ideas  so  far  as  they 
could  before  assenting  to  them.  He 
wished  them  not  to  take  authority  for 
truth,  but  truth  for  authority.  To  this 
end  he  taught  the  people  principles 
which  were  pathways  to  the  future.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Mill  was  a  chartmaker  in  logic,  in 
social  economy,  and  in  politics.  None 
before  him  did  what  he  did,  and  no  suc¬ 
cessor  has  exceeded  him.” 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s  comments  on 
the  prominent  personages  he  has  known 
are  laudatory  or  friendly.  Some  of  the 
adverse  ones — and  particularly  certain 
observations  on  Disraeli,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Martineau,  and  Canon  Kingsley — 
are  palpably  unfair.  But,  considering 
the  experiences  of  his  long  and  stormy 
career,  it  must  be  granted  that  he  has, 
on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  extending 
even  to  those  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
most  hostile  or  most  ungrateful  to  him 
that  toleration  which  he  so  admires  in 
others  and  so  earnestly  urges  on  his 
readers. 

A  further  characteristic  of  the  author’s 
opinions  and  reminiscences  is  a  whole- 
souled  optimism  which,  pervading  his 
book,  manifests  itself  perhaps  most  im¬ 
pressively  in  the  final  chapter.  Here, 
addressing  the  wage-earners  in  whose 


interests  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  he  rapidly  recounts  the  benefits 
conferred  on  them,  by  the  progress  of 
science  as  well  as  by  political  and  social 
agitation,  since  that  year  when,  as  a 
child  laborer  in  a  Birmingham  workshop, 
he  first  became  identified  with  them. 
For  any  disposed  to  pessimism  a  better 
antidote  could  not  be  prescribed  than 
this  chapter.  It  could,  indeed,  be  wished 
that  it  might  enjoy  a  far  wider  circula¬ 
tion  than  is  possible  in  its  present  form, 
and,  in  especial,  that  the  toilers  of 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toilers 
for  whom  Mr.  Holyoake  specifically 
writes,  might  grave  upon  their  memories 
the  closing  words :  “  If  working  people 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  advancing  their 
own  honest  interests  without  destroying 
others  as  rightfully  engaged  in  seeking 
theirs,  the  workers  may  make  their  own 
future  what  they  will.  They  may  then 
acquire  power  sufficient,  as  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
once  said,  ‘  to  turn  a  reform  mill  which 
would  grind  down  an  abuse  a  day.’  ” 
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Complete  Golfer  (The).  By  Henry  Vardon. 
Illustrated.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
6x8)6  in.  283  pages. 

Mr.  Vardon  has  four  times  won  the  open 
championship  of  Great  Britain  and  once  the 
American  championship.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  he  knows  how  to  play  golf  ;  and 
this  book  proves  that  he  knows  how  to  tell 
others  how  to  do  it.  His  descriptions  of  his 
style  are  simple,  clear,  and  interesting,  and  his 
stories  of  experiences  on  the  links  in  this 
country,  England,  and  Scotland  are  rarely 
entertaining.  His  book  is  full  of  valuable 
hints,  not  only  for  the  novice,  but  for  the 
experienced  golfer  as  well. 

Complete  Handbook  of  Religious  Pictures 

(A).  Compiled  for  the  New  York  Sunday  School 
Commission  by  the  Rev.  \V.  \V.  Smith.  New 
York  Sunday  School  Commission,  29  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York.  5)6x8  in.  113  pages.  5c. 

Final  Preservation  of  the  Saints  (The).  By 
Richard  Venting.  R.  Venting,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 
4x6)6  in.  74  pages.  25c. 

Fool  for  Love  (A).  By  Francis  Lyndc.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7  in.  2(H pages. 
50c. 

Get  Next.  By  Hugh  McHugh.  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  4x7  in. 
Ill  pages.  75c. 


Greater  Waterloo  (The).  By  Robert  Rich¬ 
ardson.  The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York. 
5J6x7)6  in.  270  pages.  $1.50. 

Leading  Cases  in  the  Bible.  By  D.  W. 
Amram.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  Philadelphia.  5x7)6 
in.  220  pages. 

Minerva’s  Manoeuvres.  By  Charles  Battell 
Loomis.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7)6  in.  415  pages.  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  “  return  to  nature  ”  by  two 
young  people  and  their  negro  cook.  The 
latter,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  city,  finds 
it  hard  to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  environ¬ 
ment.  The  difficult  task  is  finally  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  after  many  more  or  less 
amusing  happenings. 

Muses’  Library  (The).  Twenty-five  \  flumes. 

(Coleridge,  Carew,  Vaughan,  Patmoi  Poe, 
Marvell,  Procter,  Browne,  Blake,  V  iller, 
Keats,  Donne,  Drummond,  Herrick,  Gay,  John¬ 
son,  Goldsmith, and  Gray.)  With  Introductions 
by  Richard  Garnett.  Arthur  Vincent,  Canon 
Beeching,  Alice  Meynell,  N.  II.  Do'e.  G.  A.  Ait- 

1—  A  w  Ttnllan  w  R  VmIc  T?rtlv»rt  Rrinp'ps 


50c.  per  vol. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  fibrary  of  the 
poets  to  about  double  the  number  of  volumes 
here  offered ;  that  is.  to  make  he  set  in  all 
from  fifty  to  sixty  volumes.  The  laudable 


George  Saintsbury,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  T.  M 
Ward.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in 
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purpose  is  to  give  the  public  an  edition  of 
the  English  poets  in  convenient  form  at  a 
low  price,  ana  with  introductions  and  notes 
of  real  value.  An  examination  of  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  introductions  as  pre¬ 
sented  above  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the 
purchasers  of  the  series  have  secured  for  this 
important  service  writers  and  critics  of  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  ;  and  a  reading  of  the  in¬ 
troductions  will  show  that,  though  brief,  they 
possess  clearness  of  outline  and  intelligent 
discrimination.  We  note  but  one  American 
poet  (Poe)  in  the  list  so  far  published,  and 
as  presume  that  it  is  not  likely  that  others 
will  be  included.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  obtain  the  collected  works  of 
our  great  American  poets  in  convenient  form 
and  at  moderate  price.  Within  its  limit  the 
library  is  widely  inclusive,  and  the  set,  when 
complete,  will  cover  its  fhosen  field  pretty 
thoroughly.  In  appearance  the  volumes  are 
satisfactory  externally,  but  one  could  wish 
for  better  paper  and  type. 

Our  Philippine  Problem.  Bv  Henry  Parker 

Willis.  Ph.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7)4  in.  479  pages.  Si. 50. 

As  a  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
“  anti-imperialists  ”  this  book  is  fairly  ade¬ 
quate.  it  is  remarkably  free  from  the  vehe¬ 
mence  which  the  upholders  of  a  minority 
opinion  often  seem  forced  into ;  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  written  in  a  very  sober  and  colorless 
style.  It  is  evident  that  the  author,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  deliberately  exercises  re¬ 
straint  in  his  diction.  Some  of  his  criticisms 
are  well  taken.  Undoubtedly,  for  instance, 
the  administration  of  the  islands  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  the  tariff  question  has  been  mismanaged. 
But  extravagance  and  tariff  monstrosities 
are  not  confined  to  the  Philippines.  The 
serious  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not 
what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  termed  a 
“study,”  a  “review  of  our  experience  as  a 
nation  in  governing  the  Philippine  Islands.” 
It  is  really  an  almost  unqualified  accusation 
against  the  American  Government,  not  only 
of  unfitness  and  failure,  but  of  prejudice,  in¬ 
sincerity,  and  sordidness.  The  author,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  gravity, 
says,  “  I  have  tried  to  avoid  bias.”  Yet  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  a  “  brief  review  of  Che 
origin  of  the  Philippine  problem  ”  which  is  as 
patently  partisan  as  any  account  could  be. 
The  Filipinos  who  abandoned  revolutionary 
efforts  upon  American  acquisition  of  the 
islands  are  “selfish  mestizos;"  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  American  policy  to  new  conditions 
is  a  “  change  of  front torture  as  “a  recog¬ 
nized  method  ”  is  charged  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army,  though  that  charge  was  repudi¬ 
ated  and  was  never  substantiated.  So  it  is 
throughout  the  book.  The  Civil  Service  is 
absurd,  local  government  a  failure,  ladrones 
are  beneficent  protectors  of  the  people,  while 
the  constabulary  are  the  real  robbers  ;  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  methods  are  impracticable 
and  the  attempt  to  teach  English  futile; 
social  conditions  have  been  Towered  by 
American  occupation,  and  the  chance  for 


material  development  by  American  agency 
is  small.  The  author  knows  all  about  the 
motives  of  America  in  occupying  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  they  were  commerciaT ;  he  knows 
the  “  real  inwardness  of  the  railway  situa¬ 
tion”— it  is  political.  Political  activity  on 
the  part  of  American  teachers  on  one  side, 
the  author’s,  is  commendable ;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  another  illustration  ot  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  hollow  pretense.  Any  official  state¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken  at  its  face 
value ;  but  facts  based  on  the  assertions  of 
anonymous  insurrectionists  are  offered  to  the 
reader  as  indubitable.  “  To  sum  up — the 
islands  are  a  source  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  our 
occupation  thus  far  has  been  injurious  to  the 
native  inhabitants."  The  publishers  have 
perpetrated  a  bit  of  unconscious  humor — we 
cannot  venture  to  hope  it  was  deliberate — in 
announcing  that  this  volume  is  based,  among 
other  things,  on  the  author’s  experience  as 
an  editorial  writer  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  anti-imperialistic  newspapers. 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  their  statement 
that  the  discussion  is  also  based  on  his 
“  personal  investigations  in  the  Philippines 
we  think  that  when  the  author’s  experiences, 
like  the  facts  narrated  in  his  first  chapter, 
“  are  apprehended  in  their  chronological 
order,”  it  will  be  found  that  his  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  are  a  part  of  the  superstructure. 
Parental  Honesty.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
The  Vir  Publishing  Co".,  Philadelphia.  4)4x6  in. 
61  pages.  60c.,  net. 

Principles  of  Heredity.  By  G.  Archdall 
Reid.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5)4xSJ4 
in.  359  pages.  SJ.50. 

While  possessing  large  and  varied  interest 
for  the  general  reader,  this  work  is  specially 
addressed  to  medical  men,  as  a  class  whom 
the  author  regards  as  both  needing  and 
neglecting  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 
American  medical  degrees  are  viewed  with 
some  distrust  in  England ;  but  Dr.  Reid  (as 
he  would  be  called  here,  though  wearing  only 
the  degree  of  M.B.)  regards  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  profession  there  as  quite  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  needing  enlargement  both  in 
breadth  and  depth.  What  is  new  in  his 
work  is  mainly  drawn  from  evidence,  hitherto 
largely  unused,  concerning  heredity,  that  he 
has  found  in  the  study  of  disease,  especially 
of  the  zymotic  kinds,  and  also  of  narcotics. 
This  is  held  to  establish  conclusively  that 
parental  acquirements  are  never  transmitted 
to  offspring,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  vari¬ 
ation  hasanother  origin  than  that  of  theaction 
of  the  environment  on  the  germ-cells.  The 
theory  that  the  life  history  of  the  race  is  reca¬ 
pitulated  in  each  individual  has  been  strong¬ 
ly  doubted.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  recapitu¬ 
lation,  but  it  is  never  complete.  Regression, 
or  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type,  constantly 
occurs,  and  planes  away  useless  variations. 
This  is  the  factor  always  at  work  in  nature, 
along  with  natural  selection,  to  bring  every 
species  into  harmony  with  its  environment. 
To  recognize  both  of  these  forces  as  com¬ 
plementary  to  each  other  is  to  dispel  the 
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doubt  that  lias  been  cast  upon  them  sepa¬ 
rately.  I  n  discussing  theories  of  mental  evo¬ 
lution  Dr.  Reid  holds  that  racial  mental  dif¬ 
ferences,  such  as  those  between  French  and 
Chinese,  are  mainly  acquired  rather  than  in¬ 
born,  a  fact  set  down  by  other  writers  under 
the  term  “  social  heredity.''  In  the  methods 
of  religious  and  scholastic  teaching  he  finds 
confirmation  of  the  principles  of  heredity 
that  he  has  expounded,  and  also  matter 
for  the  sharpest  criticism.  He  writes  with 
a  warmth  of  conviction  that  is  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  with  a  mastery  of  his  subject 
which  commands  attention.  Intelligent  read¬ 
ers  will  indorse  his  plea  that  the  science  of 
public  health,  by  promoting  the  survival  of 
the  unfit,  emphasizes  the  need  of  stringent 
practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
heredity. 

Real  Boys.  By  Henry  A.  Shute.  Illus¬ 
trated.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5x754 
in.  257  pages.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Shute’s  title  indicates  precisely  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  two  or 
three  volumes  he  has  already  published,  in 
which  a  New  England  boy  tells  of  his  fun, 
adventures,  and  mischief  in  a  badly  spelled 
diary.  The  fun  is  really  not  in  the  bad  spell¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  genuineness  and  boyishness 
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of  the  incidents  and  characters.  Now  Mr. 
Shute  again  attempts  the  same  thing— that 
is,  to  present  real  boys  and  real  boyhood — 
but  in  another  way.  He  now  tells  the  stories 
in  his  own  person  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
fiction.  We  cannot  say  that  this  makes  his 
new  book  less  amusing  or  jolly  than  the 
others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive 
an  equally  warm  reception. 


Rock-a-bye  Book  (The).  Children’s  Lyrics 
by  William  S.  Lord.  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
\ork.  5J4X7J4  in.  55  pages.  50c.,  net. 
Romance  of  Gentle  Will  (The).  By  Clyde 
C.  Westover.  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  297  pages.  $1.50. 

RubdiyAt  of  Solomon,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Amanda  T.  Jones.  Alden  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x754  in.  210  pages.  $1.25. 


Representing  John  Marshall  &Co.  By  Earl 
Underwood.  Illustrated.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co., 
New  York.  5x7J4  in.  171  pages.  $1. 


Secret  Passage  (The).  By  Fergus  Hume. 
Illustrated.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York 
5x754  in.  320  pages.  $150. 


Waxwing.  By  Caroline  A.  Mason.  The 
F.H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x754  in.  48pages. 


Youne  Gardenin:  A  Russian  Character 
Study.  Anonymous.  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  554  X  754  in.  2S0pages.  $1.50. 


Correspondence 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook ,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever ,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer ,  but  no  attention ,  either  personal 
or  editorial ,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Not  a  Hypnotist 

[Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember 
Mr.  Haskell’s  readable  article  not  long  ago 
about  Judge  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
under  the  title  “  The  ‘  Kid  Judge  ’  of  Denver.” 
As  we  happen  to  know,  not  a  few  of  our 
readers  have  been  surprised  at  a  sensational 
story  which  has  been  widely  published  to  the 
effect  that  Judge  Lindsey  intends  to  practice 
hypnotism  in  his  Juvenile  Court.  This 
story  was  promptly  denied,  but  as  denials 
often  fail  to  overtake  misstatements,  we  are 
glad  to  have  from  Judge  Lindsey  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  about  this  matter.  —  The 
Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  never  made  the  statement  recently  attrib¬ 
uted  to  me,  that  I  intended  to  practice  hyp¬ 
notism  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  I 
have  been  very  much  annoyed  at  an  absurd 
story  to  this  effect  given  general  circulation 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  nothing 
about  hypnotism,  never  pretended  to  practice 
it,  and  have  no  intention  of  taking  it  up.  For 
several  years  our  Juvenile  Court  lias  sent  the 
toughest  alleged  boy  criminals  the  police 
could  bring  us  to  the  reformatory  alone,  and 
a  certain  police  officer  in  Denver  gave  out 
the  story  that  they  must  have  been  hypno¬ 
tized.  From  this  absurd  statement,  which 


was  not  even  intended  seriously,  the  story 
seems  to  have  started.  I  distinctly  stated  to 
the  representative  of  the  newspaper  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  story  given  such  wide  circulation 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  experimenting  in 
hypnotism.  I  did  admit  that  I  had  been 
interested  in  reading  the  little  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Duncan  Quackenbos  upon"  Hypnotism 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture.”  Dr.  Quacken¬ 
bos  is  a  distinguished  scientist,  and  seriously 
advocates  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  extreme 
and  exceptional  cases  of  moral  depravity. 
Because  of  his  high  standing  and  eminence  in 
his  profession  and  some  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  him,  I  admitted  to  the  reporter 
that  within  certain  restrictions  it  might  some 
day  be  recognized  among  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  From  these  natural  admissions  a  story 
was  manufactured  that  has  been  as  astouna- 
ing  to  myself  as  to  some  of  my  friends,  and 
because  of  hundreds  of  letters  received 
regarding  it  I  make  this  explanation.  The 
Associated  Pressdenies  any  responsibility  for 
circulating  the  story,  and  refused  to  publish 
my  denial.  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

A  Memorial  for  a  Beautiful  Life 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

There  appeared  in  a  May  number  of  The 
Outlook  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  N.  Barnum,  of 
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Harpoot,  Turkey,  stating  something  of  the 
work  and  needs  of  that  important  mission 
station  of  the  American  Board.  Since  that 
time  the  sad  news  has  come  telling  of  the 
call  to  “  higher  service  ”  of  Mrs.  Anna  Tracy 
Riggs,  the  young  wife  of  the  President  of 
Euphrates  College,  after  spending  less  than 
a  year  in  her  new  home.  Herself  the  daughter 
of  missionaries,  born  in  Turkey,  and  fitted 
for  her  position  by  all  natural  graces  and 
every  advantage  of  an  American  education, 
she  had  already  won  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  Armenian  women,  as  well  as 
endeared  herself  to  her  associates,  who 
looked  to  her  to  accomplish  a  great  work, 
not  judging  so  much  from  what  she  had 
done  as  by  what  she  was — a  rare  and  lovely 
woman. 

The  word  of  her  death  has  brought  sorrow 
into  many  homes  in  America  ana  England 
as  well  as  Turkey,  for  to  know  her  was  to 
love  her,  and  wherever  she  went  she  left 
warm  friends  behind  her.  To  one  of  these, 
who  has  always  known  her — and  through  her 
and  her  parents  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  mission  work  among  a  wretched  and 
downtrodden  people — there  has  come  the 
thought  of  a  way  her  friends  might  unite  to 
continue  her  work  and  perpetuate  her  name 
in  Turkey,  by  building  an  Anna  Tracy  Riggs 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Harpoot.  It  Is  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  all  her  friends,  and  possibly 
of  making  some  new  ones  for  her.  that  this 
letter  is  written.  For  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
site  can  be  purchased  and  a  building  erected 
and  properly  equipped  to  accommodate  fifty 
beds.  Save  for  the  salary  of  the  physician  in 
charge — already  on  the  ground — and  a  nurse 
soon  to  be  sent  out,  a  hospital  there  will  be 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting. 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  where  the  nearest 
one  is  six  days’  journey  from  Harpoot,  and 
this  is  a  region  with  fully  two  million  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Will  not  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
read  this  give  a  moment’s  thought  to  what  it 
would  mean  to  them  to  bring  up  a  family  in 
such  a  land  ?  We,  who  live  within  telephone 
call  of  doctors,  druggists,  nurses,  and  oper¬ 
ating-tables,  can  scarcely  conceive  such  a 
condition.  We,  for  whom  so  much  care  and 
thought  are  expended  to  insure  public  safety, 
and  where  health  boards  and  officers  supple¬ 
ment  our  private  efforts  to  maintain  sanitary 
conditions,  however  imperfect  they  are  as  yet  ; 
we,  among  whom  the  death-rate  is  constantly 
decreasing,  owing  to  innumerable  ounces  of 
prevention — can  we  not  give  this  pound  of 
cure  to  a  people  whose  unmerited  wrongs 
greatly  aggravate  their  physical  ailments? 
Many  of  them,  in  the  effort  to  lift  their  race, 
are  starving  their  bodies  in  order  to  feed 
their  minds.  Nor  will  this  minister  to  them 
alone.  Experience  has  proved  in  foreign 
fields,  as  in  our  own  land,  that  nothing  breaks 
down  racial  prejudice  more  surely  than  this 
healing  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  And  in 
modern  mission  work,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Great  Physician,  healing  bodies  often  means 
healing  souls.  All  funds  for  this  purpose 


maybe  sent  to  the  Athens  National  Bank, 
Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  receipted. 
Any  requests  for  further  information  will  be 
cheerfully  answered  by  Miss  Jessie  W.  Mur¬ 
ray,  735  South  Main  Street,  Athens,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  J.  W.  M. 

“  Loose  Optimism  ” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  have  lately  printed  an  article,  “  Politi¬ 
cal  Signs  of  Promise,"  by  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  that  seems  to  me  characteristic  of 
the  very  most  unpromising  symptom  of  the 
time.  If  I  am  right,  this  article  and  others 
like  it  inculcate  a  loose  optimism  very  dan- 
erous  to  our  political  and  social  life,  which 
emands  a  protest. 

There  is  a  personage  in  one  of  Charles 
Reade’s  novels  who  goes  about  exclaiming, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  “  Courage ,  mes 
amis ,  le  diable  est  mort."  If  his  friends  be¬ 
lieved  him,  he  was  leading  them  desperately 
astray.  The  devil  was  not  dead  then,  nor  is 
he  moribund  now.  To  announce  that  he  is 
dead  when  he  is  very  much  alive  is  childish 
and  trivial.  In  so  far  as  the  announcement 
is  credited  it  is  harmful.  It  is  the  spirit  in 
which  such  announcements  are  too  often 
made  that  is  the  really  dangerous  thing. 

There  is  no  space  to  deal  here  with  Mr. 
White’s  facts  and  interpretations  of  facts. 
He  has  summed  up  his  deductions  on  page 
670  of  The  Outlook  for  July  15.  Permit  me 
to  quote  them  with  a  few  comments.  He 
says:  “  The  gist  of  it  all  is  this — that  as  the 
people  grow  honest  their  government  will 
grow  honest”  (most  true — the  question  at 
issue  is  precisely  this :  Are  they  growing 
honest?).  “  If  civilization  in  the  United  States 
means  anything”  (the  question  at  issue),  “if 
popular  education  generates  moral  energy” 
(which  is  exactly  what  many  sober  critics  of 
our  popular  education  are  doubting),  “if 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  makes  a 
people  brave  and  wise  ”  (which  is,  judging 
from  our  own  experience,  doubtful — for  dare 
we  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  Americans 
are  brave  and  wise?  and,  in  the  second,  that 
our  newspaper  press,  the  scandal  of  the 
times,  even  tends  to  make  us  so?),  “if  an 
open  Bible  improves  the  actual  conduct  of  a 
people  ”  (the  Bible  has  been  open  to  English¬ 
men  since  1525,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  the  improvement  in  our  conduct 
since  then  is  any  greater  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
peoples,  to  whom  the  Bible  has  not  been 
open),  “  then  the  American  people  should  be 
growing  more  nearly  honest  and  shrewder 
in  their  judgments  ”  (again  the  question  is, 
Are  they  growing  more  honest?  More 
shrewd  they  have  grown,  and  it  is  precisely 
their  growth  in  political  and  business  shrewd¬ 
ness  that  is  gnawing  our  vitals).  “  W e  have 
indeed,”  says  Mr.  White,  “  not  yet  attained 
perfection,  we  are  not  living  under  the  best 
possible  government,  but  we  are  living  under 
the  best  possible  government  for  the  men  of 
to-day.”  (Are  we  so?  It  is  at  least  permitted 
gravely  to  doubt  it,  and  here  again  it  is  the 
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question  at  issue,  not  to  be  solved  by  mere 
asseverations  that  the  devil  is  dead  or  dying.) 

My  deepest  objections  to  such  conclusions 
as  Mr.  White’s  are  not  to  the  alleged  facts ; 
but  to  the  loose  optimism,  the  trivial-minded- 
ness,  the  superficiality  of  the  spirit  that  leads 
him  and  millions  of  his  countrymen  to  live 
more  or  less  contentedly-satisfied  with  the 
murmUrings  of  orators  and  writers  that  all 
is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  Is  it  so?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
a  fact  that  the  business  of  the  country  is 
thoroughly  corrupted  ?  Wherever  it  touches 
City,  State,  or  National  politics,  is  not  its 
touch  corrupting?  Our  spasms  of  political 
reform  come  only  when  taxes  and  other  bur¬ 
dens  are  too  high  for  our  pockets.  When¬ 
ever  business  does  not  touch  politics,  is  it 
not  sodden  with  a  kind  of  blackmail  in  the 
various  commissions,  concessions,  and  re¬ 
bates  that  A  must  grant  to  B  before  C  can 
purchase  from  D  the  food  he  needs,  the 
clothes  he  wears— the  right  to  exist,  in  short  ? 
Are  we  socertain  that  our  popular  education 
is  generating  moral  energy,  as  Mr.  White 
declares?  Shrewdness,  smartness,  mental 
energy,  are  generated,  beyond  a  doubt,  but — 
moral  energy  ?  Are  not  superficial  boastings 
sapping  the  Nation’s  respect  for  truth  of  all 
kinds,  injuring  its  whole  attitude  toward  ver¬ 
ity  in  general  ?  To  take  one  example  :  Since 
the  Spanish- Americai?  War,  the  American 
people  is  satisfied  that  it  can  whip  all  crea¬ 
tion.  Suppose  we  should  run  up  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Philippines  some  fine  day — 
soon?  One  would  think  this  a  sobering 
question  ;  but  let  it  be  put  to  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  you  meet,  and  hear  his  boasting  answer. 
His  easy-going  optimism  has  no  doubts,  nor 
will  it  have  till  the  guns  begin  to  speak,  until 
he  has  an  army  of  a  million  men  to  raise  and 
equip.  I  am  using  this  as  an  example  only. 

It  is  an  easily  defensible  position  that 
there  are  signs  of  promise  in  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  in  American  society.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  comes  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  President  and  certain  others  in 
high  station  have  demonstrated  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  that  it  is  possible  to  “suc¬ 
ceed  ”  in  life  and  yet  to  be  yourself ;  that  it  is 
no  longer  essential  to  conform  slavishly  to  the 
most  commonplace  standards — not  essential, 
though  so  much  more  comfortable.  Millions 
of  young  men  now  believe  that — and  our 
youthful  President’s  best  gift  to  the  country 
is  their  new  faith.  Their  fathers  had  it  not. 
Results  will  not  flow  from  it,  however,  with¬ 
out  courage  to  see  and  to  say  what  is  true, 
without  resolute  hearts  to  correct  National 
failings — boastfulness,  triviality,  inconse- 
,  quence,  the  flouting  of  the  law — and  patient¬ 
ly  to  reform  all  of  these  and  other  errors. 
\Vhen  each  one  of  us  has  reformed,  then, 
and  then  only,  all  will  be.  With  this  truism, 
which  seems' to  the  writer  more  fruitful  than 
the  sentences  he  has  but  just  quoted,  I  con¬ 
clude,  asking  for  myself  and  for  my  country¬ 
men  modesty  as  well  as  shrewdness,  humility 


as  well  as  competence,  a  reasonable  fore¬ 
sight  rather  than  a  face  turned  to  “  the  in¬ 
stant  need  of  things,1'  a  belief  in  the  validity 
of  general  principles  rather  than  a  practice 
of  temporary  expedients.  Q.  R.  Z. 

Chivalry  and  the  Reverse 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Spectator’s 
recent  discussion  of  courtesy  in  the  street¬ 
cars.  I  am  constantly  meeting  instances  of 
courtesy  and  chivalry,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
opposite.  I  was  impressed  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Philadelphia  with  the  uniform  con¬ 
sideration  I  received  from  street  boys  in 
various  parts  of  that  city  whenever  I  needed 
to  ask  them  for  information.  I  wish  that 
you  had  come  out  a  little  stronger  on  the 
evidences  of  an  increase  of  chivalry  on  the 
part  of  our  young  women.  I  believe  that 
this  problem  is  coming  into  better  form,  and 
that  our  young  women  who  are  in  business 
are  developing  forms  of  courtesy  quite 
unknown  in  the  past.  That  there  is  need  of 
conscious  effort  in  this  direction  is  evident 
from  specimens  of  the  “  woman  errant  ”  whom 
we  meet.  I  have  recently  had  an  encounter 
with  one  who  has  little  sense  of  the  value  of 
other  people’s  time  or  energy ;  who  wishes 
full  consideration  on  the  broad  basis  that  will 
apply  to  both  man  and  woman;  then  de¬ 
mands  added  consideration  because  she  is  a 
woman,  still  more  because  there  are  several 

f>eople  depending  upon  her;  deplores  the 
ack  of  appreciation  afforded  her ;  and  wishes 
my  help  in  securing  her  a  position  where  she 
may  be  safe  in  writing  up  her  enemies  and 
dealing  with  them  according  to  her  standards 
of  justice.  M. 

The  Maria  Mitchell  Memorial 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  The 
Outlook’s  view  of  preserving  old  homes  that 
1  have  thought  you  may  care  to  know  of  the 
memorial  to  Maria  Mitchell  on  Nantucket. 
It  is  gaining  slowly  as  a  scientific  memorial, 
and,  if  we  can  believe  the  comments  of  its 
visitors,  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  by  tour¬ 
ists  in  going  to  see  it.  The  uphill  work  of 
accomplishing  this  with  moderate  fees  and 
few  donations  is  apparent,  but  the  growth  is 
steady  and  safe,  I  believe.  Miss  Mitchell’s 
interest  in  nature  and  science  generally 
would,  I  believe,  have  led  her  to  sanction  the 
general  science  plan  of  the  memorial,  and  her 
nature  would  have  rebelled  at  a  storehouse 
for  mementos  only.  Therefore  we  have  active 
committees  working  for  certain  ends — flora, 
fauna,  and  especially  the  coast  lines  and  their 
geological  origin.  This  latter  is  especially 
appropriate  to  the  family  interests,  as  Miss 
Mitchell’s  father  surveyed  for  one  of  the 
earliest  maps  of  the  island,  and  her  brother, 
Professor  Henry  Mitchell,  spent  his  life  in 
United  States  Coast  Survey  work,  in  all  of 
which  she  was  much  interested.  L.  S.  H. 
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th  a  few  drops  of 
the  dainty:  witch¬ 
ing  dentifrice,  (he  brush  Te- 
comes  a  fairy  wand, bestowing 
sparkling  beauty  upon  the 
teeth  and  perfuming  thehreath 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose 
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Lea  &  Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 

This  bottle  with  the  label  bearing  the  signature,  Lea 
&  Perrins,  is  familiar  to  the  public,  having  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  seventy  years.  As  a 
seasoning,  it  improves  more  dishes  than  any  other 
relish  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Soups,  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc.,  are  made  delicious  by 
its  proper  use. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

adds  enjoyment  to  every  dinner.  There  is  no  other 
near  as  good ! 


Remember,  Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce  was  in  universai  use  a  generation  belore  any  other 
so-called  Worcestershire  Sauce  was  ever  heard  oL  Beware  ot  imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


A  Scientific  Method  of 

Growing 
Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap 
provides  the  scientific  means 
of  applying  to  the  scalp  the 
common  sense  principles  of 
physical  culture.  Baldness  and 
falling  hair  are  caused  by  the 
lack,  of  proper  nourishment 
of  the  hair  roots.  This  lack 
of  nourishment  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  scalp 
— an  abnormal  condition.  It 
is  the  blood  which  conveys 
nourishment  to  the  hair  roots 
as  well  as  to  every  other  part 
of  the  body.  If  you  want 
the  hair  to  grow  on  the  scalp 
the  blood  must  be  made  to 
circulate  there.  It  is  exercise 
which  makes  the  blood  circulate.  Lack  of  exercise  makes  it  stagnant. 
The  Evans  Vacuum  method  provides  the  exercise  which  makes  the  blood 
circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently  draws  the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and 
feeds  the  shrunken  hair  roots.  This  causes  the  hair  to  grow. 

Test  It  Without  Expense 

You  can  tell  whether  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  growth  of  hair  on  your  head  by  ten  minutes’ 
use  of  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  We  will  send  you  the  Cap  with  which  to  make  the  experiment 
without  any  expense  to  you.  If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  scalp  can  be  restored.  A  three  or  four  minutes'  use  of  the  Cap  each 
morning  and  evening  thereafter  will  produce  a  natural  growth  of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp 
remains  white  and  lifeless  after  applying  the  vacuum,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  further — the  hair 


will  not  grow. 


The  Bank  Guarantee 


We  will  send  you,  by  prepaid  express,  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  and  will  allow  you  ample  time  to  prove  its 
virtue.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  Cap  in  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  M.  Louis,  where  it  will 
remain  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to  your  own  order.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  a  sufficient  growth  of  hair 
to  convince  you  that  the  method  is  effective,  simply  notify  the  bank  and  they  will  return  your  deposit  vi  full. 

We  have  no  agents,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  receive  money  for  an  Evans  V  acuum 
Cap.  All  Caps  are  sold  under  the  bank’s  guarantee,  and  all  money  is  sent  direct  to  the  bank. 

A  sixteen-page  illustrated  book  will  be  sent  you  free ,  on  request. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.  957  Fullerton  Building,  St.  Louis 


The  Outlook 


STRONGER  THAN  MEAT 

A  Judge’s  Opinion  of  Grape-Nuts 

A  gentleman  who  has  acquired  a  judicial  turn  of 
mind  from  experience  on  the  bench  out  in  the  Sun¬ 
flower  State,  writes  a  carefully  considered  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  Grape-Nuts  as  food.  He  says : 

“For  the  past  5  years  Grape-Nuts  has  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  our  bill  of  fare. 

The  crisp  food  with  the  delicious,  nutty  flavor 
has  become  an  indispensable  necessity  in  my 
family’s  everyday  life. 

It  has  proved  to  be  most  healthful  and  beneficial, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  practically  abolish  pastry 
and  pies  from  our  table,  for  the  children  prefer 
Grape-Nuts  and  do  not  crave  rich  and  unwholesome 
food. 

“Grape-Nuts  keeps  us  all  in  perfect  physical 
condition — as  a  preventive  of  disease  it  is  beyond 
value.  I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Grape-N uts  when  used  by  ladies 
who  are  troubled  with  face  blemishes,  skin  erup¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  clears  up  the  complexion  wonderfully. 

“  As  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  my  experience  is 
that  one  small  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  is  superior  to  a 
pound  of  meat  for  breakfast,  which  is  an  important 
consideration  for  any  one.  It  satisfies  the  appetite 
and  strengthens  the  power  of  resisting  fatigue,  while 
its  use  involves  none  of  the  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  that  sometimes  follow  a  meat  breakfast.’’ 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There’s  a  reason. 


Confidence 

Forty-nine  thousand  depositors  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  bank  because  of  its  conserva¬ 
tive  management  and  financial  strength — 
assets  twenty-six  million  dollars. 

Many  of  these  depositors  live  in  far  distant 
parts  of  the  country  and  do  all  their 

Banking  by  Mail 

Send  for  booklet  G,  telling  why  this  bank 
pays 

4  per  cent 

on  savings  deposits  and  how  to  Bank  by  Mail. 

tTbe 

Clevdanb 
ttrust  Company 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


Every  Church  Should  Use  Our 

Individual  Communion  Service 

We  will  send  any  church  a  trial  outfit 
upon  request.  Give  number  of  communi¬ 
cants.  Over  2,000  churches  are  using, 
s  Communion  Service,  Box  61,  Lima,  Ohio 


FOR  COMFORT. 
WEAR,  STYLE, 

GEORGE  S,  SNOW  CO.,  Brockton,  Mass.  > 


YOtJR  SATISFACTION  is  our  motto, 
whether  you  order  our  cheapest 
skirt  or  highest  priced  suit. 

11  It  is  this  careful  attention  to  every  order,  no 

matter  how  small,  that  has  won  for  us  thousands  of 
regular  customers  who  order  from  us  year  after  year. 
If  It  is  our  experience  in  satisfying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  that  makes  us  so  sure  we  can 
satisfy  you.  We  will  gladly  furnish,  as  references, 
names  of  any  of  our  customers  in  your  vicinity. 

11  We  make  everything  to  order,  but  our  prices 
are  Sower  than  are  asked  for  Ill-fitting,  ready¬ 
made  garments. 

Fall  SuitsX$6  to$25 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

Our  Style -Book  ex¬ 
plains  how  we  can  fit 
you  by  mail,  and  illus¬ 
trates  over  ISO  fash¬ 
ions  as  follows : 

Visiting  Costumes 
$6.00  to  $20 
Tailor-Made  Suits 
$7.50  to  $25 
Separate  Skirts 
$3.50  to  $12 
Rain  Coats 

$9.75  to  $20 
Jackets  and  Coats 
$5.75  to  $25 

We  Prepay  Express  Charges 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

Cloth  guaranteed, 
well  shrunken,  fast 
colorand  non-spotable; 
over  -400  patterns,  all 
new,  stylish,  pretty  and 
designed  especially  for 


them  individually  for 
you— bringing  out  the 
good  points  of  your 

We  guarantee  to  fit  you ;  If  we  fall  to  do  • 
refund  your  money 

..  .  .  to  any  p_. .  _ . 

States,  our  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Style  Book,  showing  the  latest  New  York  Fashions 
a  large  assortment  of  Samples  of  the  Newest  Materials, 
and  simple  directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly. 

Kindly  state  whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt, 
cloak  or  rain  coat,  and  about  the  colors  you  desire,  and  we 
will  send  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


Delightful  Autumn  Tours 

to  the  .principal 

Eastern  Resorts 

From  seven  days  to  three  weeks.  All 
Traveling  and  Hotel  Expenses  included. 

Individual  Railway  and  Steamship 
Tickets  by  all  Lines. 

California  Tours 

beginning  in  September  and  continuing 
throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 
Send  for  Circulars 

Information  and  Reservations  by  Telephone 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

25  Union  Square,  New  York 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  elc. 

A  COOL 

OCEAN  TRIP 

The  superb  new  twin-screw 'S.  S.  I 
DIAN,  5,500  tons,  elegantly  fitted  fc. 
cers,  sails  Sept.  13th,  27th,  Oct.  lltli  for 
BERMUDA,  affording  an  enioyable  ten 
days'  outing,  including  five  days  vr"  •" 
these  beautitul  little  windswept  lslauds. 

$44.50  $44.50 

Berths  and  information  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

261  AND  1185  BROADWAY, 


,850  THE  SANITARIUM  isos 

Clifton  Springs,  New  York 

The  Popular  Health  Resort 

This  Sanitarium  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  appointed  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America. 
There  is  a  large  staff  of  physicians,  a  corps  oftraiued  nurses  and  attendants  skilled  in  all 
methods  of  Medical?  Surgical,  Electrical,  and  Hydrotlierapcutic  treatments,  and  the  bath  and 
treatment  rooms  are  supplied  with  all  modern  methods  _  _  _ 


ROMAN  SCULPTURE 
[y  EDMUND  VON  MACK.  Illustrated,  $1.50 1 

With  Library  Caie  of  BOO  Itrproducllonpi,  #5.0 
Catalogue  sent  on  reguest. 
iUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVI 
201  Clarendon  St.,  Boston 


Nauheim,  and  at  infinitely  less  expense. 

The  Cuisine  is  excellent,  and  the 
(baths,  massage,  electricity,  etc.' 
hotel  for  board  and  room  only. 


rates,  which  include  medical  attention  and  treatments 
,  ....  conceded  to  be  as  low  as  those  diarged'by  any  good 
Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet  “  O.'' 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steamers.  Discount  of  If" 
allowed  on  return  portion. 

Front  Boston  to  Liverpool 
Devonian  .  Aug.  30 1  Bohemian  .  Sept. 
Canadian  .  Sept.  6 1  Cestrian  .  Sept. 
First-class  rate,  S70  eastbound. 

C  O  M  1>  A  NY’S  O  F  F  ICE 


American  home. 


To  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 

A  series  of  tours  from  a  short  trip  of 
months  at  $610  to  a  trip  of  five  montliL  ... 

11,450.  Arranged  and  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
tunning. 

Around  the  World  Tour, 

Sept.  27,  1905.  Itineraries  ready. 

H.  \V.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mas 


vantages  for  study  of  art,  music,  language 
Pension  Frau  v.  Ehr,  Bismarkst  37a.  Comfort 
able,  dainty  home  for  ladies.  American  ref. 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS 

FRANCE 

Hotel  Dysart*„^!ESf.Iiffl;  f 

Mile.  Broom 

pension  for  permanent  and  transient  guests. 
Moderate  rates.  American  references. 

CANADA 

THE  PINES 

D1GBV,  IS.  S. 

Situated  in  the  pine  woods  and  overlooking 
Digby  Basin.  Amusements :  boating,  deep 
sea  fishing,  billiards,  bowling,  orchestra, 
dancing,  tennis,  driving.  Hot  or  cold  Salt 

‘■*UW«tILUFrW. 

Rothesay,  N.  B.  fu”rmsJlg|^ 

river  shore ;  10  rooms  and  bathroom,  living- 
room  28x18  with  large  stone  fireplace  ;  spa¬ 
cious  verandas.  Ideal  summer  climate.  Price 
$2,500.  W.  R.  Turnbull,  Rothesay,  N.  B. 

CONNECTICUT 

'The  Berkshire  and  Litchfield  Hills. 

*  Delightful  accommodations  through  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter;  steam  heat,  mountain  water, 
and  conveniences ;  beautiful  foliage  and 
drives.  Mrs.  K.  C.  W.  Abbe,  Canaan,  Conn. 

“  V  E  R  G  E  M  E  R  E  ” 

Nervous  and  drug  cases.  Quiet,  exclusive. 
Special  care.  W  J.  Wellington,  M.D., 
id  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Green’s  Farms, Conn. 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich, Ct.—  First-class  in  all  respects; 

J  home  coimorts.  H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D, 

HAWKHURST  HOTEL 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  Altitude  1,200 

It. ;  spring  water,  no  malaria  or  mosquitoes; 
golf,  tennis,  music,  trout  and  bass  fishing, 
pleasant drivesand walks.  Booklet .on appli¬ 
cation.  New  York  Office,  Eagle  building, 

26  East  23d  St.  Frbd’k  H.  Partridge. 

DR.  GIVENS'  SANITARIUM 

F'or  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men¬ 
tal  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  lor 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.  Send  for  lllus- 
1  trated  circular.  Address  ,  ,  _ 

AMOS  J.  GIVENS.  M.D..  Stamford.Conn. 

MAINE 

THE  HOLLY  INN  and 

RUTHERFORD  HOUSE 

1  will  remain  open  until  Oct.  1.  Thor  e  wishing 
•  a  quiet,  rcstlul  place  by  the  sea  during  Sep- 
„  tember,  apply  to  A.  T.  THORP.  Christmas 

8  Cove,  Maine.  Rates,  $8.o0  to  S12.CO  per  week. 

Mountain  View  House 

j.  CAMDEN.  ME. 

e.  High  elevation.  Seashore  and  mountains ; 

t-  pure  water:  perfect  sanitation :  boating ; 
livery.  F.  O.  MARTIN.  Prop. 

MASS  ACH  U  SETTS 


educed  rates  for  this  season  to  teachers  and 
le  families  of  professionals.  Circulars, 
LAURA  V.  GUST  IN-MACK.  IE,  M.D. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WALPOLE,  N  .  H  . 

OPcn  to  Jan.  lot/t,  tqob  . 
:ular  with  photographs  on  application, 
rs.  M.  F-  HITCHINGS,  Manager. 

“NEW  JERSEY 


SEA  BRINGS  HEALTH 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Complete  now  in  every  detail. 
Half  an  acre  of  Baths,  including 
Swimming  Pool.  For  Booklet 
address  F.  L.  YOUNG,  GetPl  Mgr. 


Pine  Tree  Inn 

. .  most  attractive  resort  for  quiet,  refined  pe, 
pie  in  the  great  sandy  pine  belt  of  New  Jerse; 

WiS!  Open  October  10 


The  Wellington 

Beach  front  hotel.  Select  and  homelike. 
Roomswith  bath.  No  malaria;  no  mosguitpcs. 
Illustrated  booklet.  B.  BIGGS  SMITH. 


INTEltESTING 

PRIVATE  HOME 

within  three  minutes  of  the  East  Orange  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  trolley, 
offers  attractive  home  surroundings  for  fall 
and  winter.  Cheery  rooms :  ample  grounds  ; 
tennis,  etc.  Adults  preferred.  Desirable  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  Address 
Tel.  3265-R.  36  N.  Arlington  Ave. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 

POINT  PLEASANT.  N.  J. 

Open  all  the  Y’ear 
Special  prices  for  fall  season  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Golf,  tennis,  boating  ;  pine  prove  ; 
home  comforts.  WALTER  P.  BEERS 


THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  YORK 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F,  ROBERTS. 

FOR  SALE 

!a  (he  Beautiful  Hill  Country  of 

NORTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  town  of  WOODSfQCK 

A  gentleman's  place,  consisting  of  house,  sta¬ 
ble,  and  eight  and  a  third  acres  of  land.  Large 
shade  trees  nnd  garden,  with  view  of  Wood- 
stock  Lake,  One  mile  from  Woodstock 
Academy.  Woodstock  golf  links,  and  Rose- 
land  Park,  and  four  miles  from  Ponilrct 
School.  Four  miles  from  Putnam,  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  which  is  on  the  direct  line  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  being  four 
hours  from  New  York  and  an  hour  ana  a  hall 
from  Boston.  The  house  consists  of  fourteen 
rooms,  three  bathrooms,  modern  plumbing 
throughout,  open  fireplaces,  furnace,  and 
large  piazzas.  Abundant  supply  of  running 
spring  and  lake  water.  Stable  for  six  horses 
and  room  for  coachman.  Beautiful  walks  and 
drives  in  the  neighborhood.  Price  §10,000. 

Address  CLARENCE  W.  BOWEN, 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

Spa  Sanatorium  itangon  si,„, 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipments,  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.  A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D. 

The  Genesee  Valley 

is  delightful  during  the  late  Slimmer  nnd 
Autumn.  Why  not  try  AVON  SPRINGS 
this  year?  For  booklet  address 

IRVING  C.  ALLEN,  Avon.  N.  Y. 

THE  OULEOUT 

Modem,  rcstlul,  healthful,  beautiful.  No  hay 
fever.  September  dates  now  open. 

The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  beat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  ana 
massage.  Bicycling.  Golf.  Driving.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHEII,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  Gleason,  Prop. 

SEASHORE  LOTS 

Cousins  Island,  Portland,  Me.,  beautiful  for 
situation  ;  every  one  guaranteed  useable  and  as 
described  ;  five  minutes  to  P.  O.,  ten  minutes 
to  wharf,  and  from  100  to  500  feet  from  the 
water  (front  lots  reserved).  First  1(0  lots, 
05  x  80  feet,  will  be  sold  to  people  with  satis¬ 
factory  references  at  §20  each  ;  or  blocks  of 
six  lots  for  §100.  After  100  lots  are  sold  price 
will  be  §50  cadi.  Shore  front  lots.  05x1(0  to 
ISO  feet,  §2(0  each.  Also  acerage  on  other 
islands  at  lowest  figures.  Address  Joshua  T. 
Nowell,  42  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pocono  Inn 

F  nends.  1,800  feet  above  sea  level,  in  midst  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
For  table, water, social  advantages, and  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  the  appointments  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Being  heated  throughout  with  steam, 
Pocono  Inn  offers  particular  advantages  for 
the  Autumn.  Send  for  Booklet.  M.  E.Wistar, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor  P.  O.,  Penna. 

ANDOVER,  MASS.  f£S», 

bath,  furnace,  gas,  piazza,  stable  iour-fifths 
acre  land ;  variety  fruit  and  shade  trees ;  gar¬ 
den  ;  8  min.  to  steam  cars,  3  to  electrics  and 
P.O.,  15  to  academies  and  schools.  Apply  to 
Geo.  A.  Parker,  Agt.,  oral  house,  38  High  St. 

The  Walter  Sanitarium 

The  nearest,  largest,  best  of  the  Wemers- 
villc  Resorts  ;  has  its  own  post-office. 
Walters  Park,  Pa.  Booklet. 

NEWTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 

For  Sale  or  To  Rent  for  a  Term  of  Years 

A  country  estate  comprising  twelve  acres. 
House  finely  _  appointed.  hardwood  floors 
throughout,  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
upon  a  beautiful  hill  and  grounds  finely  diver¬ 
sified,  with  extensive  views.  The  place  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Apply  to  No.  1S3,  The  Outlook. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H0PEW0RTH 

SANITARIUM 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  1S83 

On  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 
NO  INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD,  M.D. 

Berkshire  in  Autumn 

THE  BEST  TIME.  A  completely  fur¬ 
nished  house,  near  golf  links,  with  lovely 
views.  Five  bedrooms,  and  four  for  servants  ; 
two  bathrooms,  open  fires  and  furnace.  Ad¬ 
dress  "  By  the  Way,”  Williamstown,  Mass. 

/AWNING  and  occupying  home  in  coun- 
W  try  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City,  would 
rent  same,  furnished,  to  desirable  customer 
for  winter ;  hot-air  heater,  grate  fires,  etc. ; 
or  would  excliange  rent  for  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  in  city  for  same  length  of  time  with 
party  wishing  to  spend  winter  in  country. 
Address  GOOD  AIR,  241,  The  Outlook. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

TN  FLORIDA.  -  Will  Lease  or 
1  Sell  "THE  WIGWAM,”  11-room, 
completely  furnished  cottage,  facing  Indian 
River,  near  Rockledge,  at  Merritt,  Merritt 
Island.  House  in  perfect  repair.newly  painted, 
all  screened  ;  sun-parlor ;  S5o-ft.  dock,  launch 
house ;  laundry :  swimming-pool ;  3  acres  in 
grove,  some  bearing,  mangoes,  guavas, grapes, 
bananas.  F’ine  “all-year-round  home  or 
hunting  lodge.  Rent  §500  year,  or  §400  sea¬ 
son,  includes  fruit,  Nov.  till  May.  Sell  §4,700 
cash.  Everything  furnished.  Circulars.  Photos. 
Owner  on  premises.  E.  J.  Blair,  Merritt,  F'la. 

FOP  SA!  F  500.000 acres  Short  Leaf 
f-UK  yellow  pjnc  Timberi 

Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  Orient  R.  R.  Four 
expert  cruisers  estimate  6,000  feet  commercial 
lumber  per  acre.  Price  §1.25  gold  per  acre. 
HOMER  C.  BOWMAN,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

AN  ACRE,  overlooking  Lake  Win- 
tpO  nipesaukee,  in  family  100  years,  300 
acres,  1  mile  from  village ;  cuts  40  tons  hay ; 
keep  25  cattle;  100  fruit  trees,  plenty  wood, 
trout  brook ;  good  house,  painted  white,  open 
fireplaces ;  shade  trees,  grand  lake  and  moun¬ 
tain  view  ;  bam  S0x36,  horse  stable  50x36, 
hennery,  carriage  bouse,  etc.,  good  repair; 
price  only  §2,400;  §6U0  cash,  bal.  §200  a  year. 
Details  of  Chapins  Farm  Agency.  Herald 
Bldg.,  Boston :  apply  to  owners,  H.  K. 
Moore  &  Sons,  Methuen,  Mass.,  or  W.  A. 
Moore,  85  Wakefield  St.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

DOR  SALE  -  Beautiful  Florida 
I?  Home.— House 7 rooms; stable; 40 acres 
land,  6  acres  bearing  orange  trees,  irrigating 

feV  B.CR1  (?KlM,  SSuth  lake  Weir,  Fl“ 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Illustrated  circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 
P.  F.  Leland,21  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


ANVWHfcRE 

In  Westchester  County 

Country  homes,  farms,  holit,  hour,  and 
1  ii  hours  Dut.  All  three  roads. 

COOLEY  &  WEST.  Ind. 

Main  offices.  Ml.  Vernon  and  White  Plains. 


30  Years  Selling  'W  w 

Country 

PROPERTY  ONLY 

Farms.  Residences.  Cottages,  Motels,  Stores, 

etc.,  everywhere.  Catalog:  b  tee. 

owners  wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 
PHILLIPS  &  WELLS, 95 Tribune  Building.  N.V. 

TEXAS  LANDS 

Land  is  limited  in  quantity,  while  people  go 
on  increasing.  Tlio-e  who  bought  ana  held 
land  in  the  Middle  West  ahead  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  settlement  realized  large  profits  on  their 
investments. 

South  West  Texas  is  being  brought  to 
the  notice  of  investors  and  honteseekers,  and 
more  railroads  are  being  built  in  Texas  at  the 
present  time  than  in  any  oilier  State  in  the 

Land  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices  in  large 
tracts  which  in  my  opinion  will  pay  a  good 
interest  in  cash  rentals  while  held  and  can  be 
cut  up  and  sold  in  the  near  future  to  home- 
seekers,  realizing  a  large  profit  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  I  believe  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
solid,  substantial  settlement  and  improvement 
of  our  low-priced  lands  and  consequently  a 
steady  rise  in  the  values  of  our  real  estate. 
For  twenty  years  past  I  have  been  lending 
motley  in  large  amounts  for  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions  and  private  individuals  on  Texas  farms 
and  ranches.  For  the  purpose  of  extending 
my  business  I  have  added  a  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  foreclosed  mortgage  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale.  1  should  be  glad  to  write  a 
personal  letter  in  regard  to  Texas  investments 
to  any  who  have  money  and  mean  business. 

E.  B.  CHANDLER 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
Refer  to  The  Outlook. 


THE  OUTLOOK 
WANT  DEPARTMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Lady  of  refinement,  culture, 
good  family,  some  means,  to  share  apartment 
with  another.  Highest  references  requited. 
Miss  C.  P..  1.912,  Outlook. 

EDUCATIONAL  Building  Blocks.- 
Forty  big  wooden  blocks,  brick  size.  The 
plaything  Edward  Howard  Griggs  says  de¬ 
lighted  him  most  as  a  child.  In  neat  box, 
#2.50.  Insurance  Supply  Co.,  Box  693,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  one  of  our  best 
boarding  schools  for  girls  at  reduced  rates. 
For  particulars  address  1,81/7,  Outlook. 

HOME-MAKING  a  profession.  Book¬ 
let  on  request  giving  synopses  of  correspond¬ 
ence  courses.  A  recent  endowment  n  akes 
fifty  free  instruction  scholarships  available  in 
food,  housekeeping,  health,  and  motherhood 
courses.  American  School  of  Household 
Economics,  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Agents  in  every  town  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  historical  work  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  History  lor 
Ready  Reference.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  agents  employed 
on  liberal  commission  or  salary  as  preferred. 
Address,  stating  experience,  the  publishers, 
C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DEAF.— New  York  School  for  the  Hard- 
of-Hearing  seeks  pupils  among  the  hard-of- 
hearing  only.  Avoids  nervous  strain  of  other 
schools.  See  School  advertisements. 

WOMEN  who  have  a  few  spare  hours 
each  week  can  help  toward  the  household 
expenses.  Write  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

"MRS.  BAGG’S  Bargain  Day."  "  Mrs. 
Tubbs'sTelegTam,"25c.each.  Royalty  plays. 
Highest  endorsements  from  women's  clubs, 
schools,  church  organizations,  etc.  K.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Rice,  Worthington,  Mass. 


A  National  Help  in  the 
^  Servant  Problem 

WHERE  every  housewife,  no 
matter  where  she  lives,  n 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  can 
come  and  be  told  how  and  where 
to  get  a  good  servant,  and  where 
the  servant  will  be  helped  to  get 
a  good  place  —  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  ever  reached  to  a  reliable, 
national  intelligence  office.  Anew 
department,  absolutely  practical, 
which  begins  in  the  September 
issue  of 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

One  Dollar  a  year  until  October  1  next, 
when  the  price  will  be  increased. 


The  Woman  Who  Knows 
More  About  Needlework  than  Any 
Woman  in  America 

Will  give  a  new  five-page  needlework  department  in  every  number 
of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  The  newest  stitches  and  designs 
in  every  kind  of  needlework  ;  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  embroidery, 
drawn  work,  lace  work,  etc.,  will  be  given  —  and  with  stamped  pat¬ 
terns,  too,  of  every  piece. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  THINK  WHAT 

WILL  DO! 


CHILD  CAN  [* 
APPLY  IT.  fc=£ 


BY  DOING  your  usual  dusting  with  a  cloth  moistened 
in  Liquid  Veneer,  your  Woodwork,  Piano,  Furniture 
and  Picture  Frames  will  take  on  a  brilliant  factory  new¬ 
ness  that  will  astonish  you.  Re-vamishing  unnecessary, 
because  scratches,  stains  and  fly  specks  instantly  disap¬ 
pear,  leaving  a  smooth,  brilliant  surface. 

THAT’S  NOT  ALI _ 

Your  little  girl  canapply  Liquid  Veneer.  It’snotwork, 
but  a  pleasure  to  see  the  instant  change  from  dullness  to 
a  bright  cabinet-factory  newness.  It’s  not  a  varnish,  but 
a  surface  food  that  is  absorbed  by  the  old  finish,  instantly 
restoring  the  latter  to  its  original  brightness  and  adding 
more  lustre  besides.  There’s  no  delay,  it  dries  instantly. 

FURTHERMORE :  It  carries  away  dust,  dirt  and 
smokiness  at  one  sweep  of  the  cloth,  destroys  disease 
germs,  and  leaves  your  Lome  sanitary,  pure,  sweet  and 
clean.  One  delighted  customer  writes  that  it  is  worth 
S100.00  per  bottle.  The  price  is  only  60c.,  and  one  bottle 
is  enough  to  completely  renovate  the  average  home.  Sold 
by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  and  Furniture  dealers. 

FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  377  ElEfcott  St..  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


The  only  Odorless  and  Perfect  Dress  Shield  made. 


Curvette 


Specially  Adapted  for 
Stout  Persons. 


Absorbent 

For  those  who  perspire 
freely. 


Zouave 

A  Detachable  Dress  and 
Corset  Shield 
Nainsook  and  Ventilated 


Out  of  Sight 


Absolutely  Impervious. 

No  Rubber.  Can  be  Washed. 

Free  from  all  poisonous  substances  and  will  not  irritate 
the  most  delicate  skin. 

Recommended  by  Journals  of  Health  and  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  for  its  purity  and  hygienic  qualities. 


Shirt  Waists. 


Always  buy  a  shield  large  enough.  Garments  are  often 
damaged  by  wearing  too  small  a  shield. 

Every  OHIO  Dress  Shield  is  warranted  to  the  wearer 
and  any  damage  to  garments  resulting  from  an 
imperfect  OMO  Shield  will  be  paid  for 

We  make  every  style  and  size  of  shield  required 


Detachable 


Attached  without  sewing. 
Quickly  removed. 


Linen  Mesh 

An  Ideal  Hot-Weathe* 
Shield. 


Short  Flap 


Is  Invisible  when  worn 
with  thin  sleeve*. 


“  The  Omo  Shield  is  for  sale  at  all  the  leading  retail  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

THE  OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Holds  America’s  Highest  Prize 


BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


If  you  see  the  trade-mark  of  the  Choco¬ 
late  Girl  on  the  package  it’s  all  right 

Those  who  use  Baker’s  Breakfast 
Cocoa  regularly  are  the  most 
uniformly  healthy  and  are  the 
least  subjedt  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  that  destroy  the 
comforts  of  life. 

It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly 
nourishing,  easily  digested,  fitted 
to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve 
health  and  prolong  life. 


Registered  U.  S. 


A  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
RECIPE  BOOK  sent  free 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 


VOL.  81,  NO.  3 


287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
1436  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


The 


Saturday,  September  16,  1905 


THE  NEW  VICEROY  OF  INDIA 

A  personal  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Minto  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  for  September  9 


The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

exa.mirva.tiorv 

Will  you  allow  us  to  send  to  your  home,  without  any  cost  to  you,  a  set  of  this  world- 
famous  reference  work,  to  be  kept  and  used  for  a  week  ?  The  coupon  cut  from  this  page 
will  bring  you  a  set  of  the  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  on  approval.  If  you  find 
it  satisfactory,  we  will  cut  the  price  to  one-third  the  publisher’s  prices — and  you  may  pay 

in  easy  monthly  payments.  If  you  send 
the  coupon  promptly,  we  will  send  the 
Modern  Atlas  of  the  World  free  with 
the  set. 

This  magnificent  reference  work — cost¬ 
ing  $750,000  to  produce — is  a  Dictionary 
and  Encyclopedia  combined.  In  fullness 
of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined, 
and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference 
works  selling  for  five  times  its  price.  Our 
bargain  offer  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
secure  this  reference  library  at  less  than 
half  the  price  of  any  other  first-class  refer¬ 
ence  work.  The  set,  in  five  large,  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  volumes,  contains  250,000 
words — more  than  any  other  dictionary  in 
existence. 


Five  Big  Volumes 

5,000  Pages ;  250,000  Words;  3,000  Illustrations; 
50,000  Encyclopedic  Articles 

bound  copy  of  the  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World. 


FREE 


-Atlas  of  the  World 

To  get  a  quick  response  to  this 
offer,  we  will  give  free  of  charge 
to  the  first  250  persons  who  order  a  set  of  the 
American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  a  splendidly 
The  Atlas  is  10  x  13  inches  in  size,  bound  in  red 


cloth,  and  contains  100  maps  in  6  to  12  colors.  It  gives  separate  maps  of  all  states  and  territories 
and  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  reference  Atlas  and  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Dictionary.  The  price  of  the  Atlas  is  $5.00 — but  if  your  order  is  among  the  first 
250  received,  we  send  it  to  you  without  charge. 


AS  A  DICTIONARY 

this  work  defines  25,000  more  words  than  any  other  Dictionary, 
and  every  definition  is  so  clear  that  a. school-boy  can  understand 
it.  l)r.  l’arkhurst,  the  famous  divine,  writes :  "  The  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  Dictionary  is  a  library  condensed  into  a  few  volumes ;  a 
ton  of  diffusiveness  reduced  to  50  pounds  of  quintessence,  and, 
withal,  as  delicate  in  detail  ns  it  is  comprehensive  in  contents.” 

The  Coupon  Cuts  the  Price 


There  are  three  styles  of  binding— full  sheep,  half  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  library  cloth.  We  recommend  the  half  morocco 
binding  for  ordinary  use  and  the  full  sheep  for  those  who 
desire  a  set  hound  in  luxurious  style.  We  have  obtained 
a  limited  edition  from  the  publishers  at  a  bargain.  These 
sets  will  be  closed  out  to  prompt  buyers  at  one-third  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  prices.  Read  the  coupon  carefully  and  act  at  once. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
set,  at  our  expense,  to  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
Remember,  if  your  order  is  one  of  the  first  250  received, 
you  will  get  the  Atlas  free.  The  coupon  gives  the  regular 
prices  and  our  bargain  prices.  Note  how  much  you  save 
by  ordering  at  once.  Payments  are  50  cents  or  Si. 00  upon 
acceptance  of  the  hooks  and  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  month 
thereafter,  depending  upon  the  style  of  binding  desired. 

J.  A.  HILL  (&  COMPANY 

44-60  East  25d  Street 
New  York 


AS  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

it  treats  50,000  subjects  in  an  encyclopedic  manner,  and  this 
vast  array  of  articles  covers  the  whole  field  of  human.knowledge. 
With  a  set  in  your  home  it  means  a  liberal  education  for  your 
children  and  a  constant  source  of  reference  for  the  older  members 
of  the  family.  The  entire  work  has  been  recently  revised  and 
enlarged  by  a  staff  of  American  editors. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


J.  A.  HILL  <S.  COMPANY.  New  York: 

You  may  send  me  for  inspection  one  set  of  the 
AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY, 
hound  in  the  style  indicated  by  having  the  “  X  ”  beside. 


Full  Sheep  Binding.  Regular  price  §64.00.  1  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows  :  §1.00 
alter  1  examine  them,  and  §2.00  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  825.00  is  paid. 


Half  Morocco  Binding.  Regular  price  §56.00.  I  will 
pay  for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows  : 
50  cents  after  I  examine  them,  and  §1.50  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  819.50  is  paid. 


Library  Cloth  Binding.  Regular; 
pay  for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the 
50  cents  after  1  examine  them,  and  §1.00  a 
special  price  of  815.50  is  paid. 


>rice  §42.00.  I  will 
books,  as  follows : 
month  until  your 


It  is  understood  that  if  this  is  one  of  the  first  250  orders 
received,  yon  will  send  me  with  the  set,  free,  an  Atlas  of 
the  World.  You  prepay  delivery  charges.  If  I  decide  not 
to  keep  the  hooks,  I  am  to  return  them  to  you,  charges  col¬ 
lect,  together  with  the  Atlas. 


Name. 

Out. 

9-16  City... 
State. . 


New  Macmillan  Publications 


NOW  READY 

A  History  of  Political  Theories  from  Luther  to  Montesquieu 

By  WILLIAM  ARCHIBALD  DUNNING,  Ph.D.,  Lieber  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Cloth,  Svo,  $a.jo  net  (postage  17c.) 

Frofessor  Dunning  continues  into  the  ISth  century  the  review  begun  in  his  “  History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient  and 
Medixval,”  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  preparation  essential  to  any  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  modern 
^politics. 

Mr.  Edwyn  Sandys’s 
Sporting  Sketches 

Describes  red  letter  days  afield  by  one  who  has  enjoyed 
the  cream  of  American  sport  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.75  net  (postage  qc.J 

Dr.  Austin  Flint’s  Handbook  of  Physiology 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  Richly 
illustrated. 

The  accompanying  Atlas  of  forty-eight  reproductions  of  histological  specimens,  in  the  colors  actually  seen  under  the 
microscope ,  is  an  achievement  never  before  possible  in  a  text-book  of  moderate  price. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $J.oo  net  (carriage,  by  mail,  jjc.J 


Mr.  Phillpotts  s  new  novel 
Knock  at  a  Venture 

deals  with  such  natives  of  Dartmoor  as  have  figured  in  the 
racy,  quaintly  humorous  rustic  episodes  of  his  “  The  Secret 
Woman”  and  other  novels.  Cloth,  $/.jo 


Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch's 
Colonial  Administration 

is  the  third  of  the  series,  including  “  World  Politics  "  and 
“  Colonial  Government,”  by  Prof.  Reinsch,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

Citizen's  Library.  Half  leather,  $r.2j  net  (Postage  r/c.J 


Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's 
Constructive  Democracy 

is  not  a  catalogue  of  evils,  but  a  bold  program  for  con¬ 
structive  progress.  It  is  full  of  sane  optimism. 

Cloth,  i2mo.  is -SO  net 


TO  FOLLOW  VERY  SHORTLY 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Haines’s 
Restrictive  Railway  Legislation 

Follows  the  full  growth  of  railway  legislation  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the  existing  system  in  its  incor¬ 
poration,  finance,  construction,  operation,  and  traffic. 

Cloth ,  $r.3j  net 

President  Henry  C.  King’s 
Rational  Living 

presents  in  a  most  valuable  and  direct  way  some  practica’l 
inferences  from  modern  psychology.  Cloth,  $  i.jo  net 

Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar’s 
The  Elements  of  Sociology 

is  intended  to  furnish  the  reader,  for  whom  such  topics  are 
in  the  air,  with  a  brief  outline  founded  on  the  principle 
established  by  standard  authorities. 

Citizen's  Library.  Half  leather,  %t.as  net  (postage  nc.j 


Miss  Beulah  M.  Dix's  new  novel 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Graystones 

is  an  interesting  story  from  the  period  Miss  Dix  has  made 
peculiarly  her  own  in  “  The  Making  of  Christopher  Fer- 
ringham,”  “  Blount  of  Breckenhow,”  etc.  Cloth,  %i.yo 

Mr.  John  Luther  Long’s 

Heimweh  and  other  stories 

are  full  of  the  same  exquisite  indescribable  thrill  that  un¬ 
derlies  the  beauty  of  his  “  Madame  Butterfly,”  etc. 

.  Cloth ,  $r.jo 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor's 
Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War 

New  Edition 

Contains  additional  chapters  and  added  illustrations. 

Cloth,  Cr.  Svo,  $ 2.00  net  (postage  21c.) 


A  LIMITED .  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

The  Works  of  Maurice  Hewlett 

Uniform  with  the  works  of  Walter  Pater  and  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Limited  to  500  numbered  sets  on  large  paper. 
Eleven  volumes,  to  be  issued  monthly  beginning  with  “  The  Forest  Lovers”  in  September,  “  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  ”  in 
October,  “  Little  Novels  of  Italy”  in  December,  etc.  Each  f,j.oo  net 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Re  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency  70„™“oKe- 

Recommends  teachers  to. colleges,  schools,  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  sdiools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1S43—184S-1S47  Vernon  Ave. 

The  Stuart  School  ladfies  and^rls 

Unusual  advantages.  36  States  have  been  represented  in  boarding 
department.  Elective  courses.  New  buildings.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  S,  78  pages.  Outdoor  sports,  tennis,  etc. 

Miss  Claudia  Stuart,  Prin. 

„  WHAT  SCHOOL,? 

jf/WM  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE 

VtlW  Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning  all 
“sS?'  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charce. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  AGENCY 
526  Fisher  Building  -  Chicago,  Illinois 

ILLINOIS 

THE  LORiNG  SCHOOL 

High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Wells,  or  Baltimore  Woman’s 
College.  Bryn  Mawr  preparation  a  specialty-.  Opens  Sept.  27th. 
MRS.  STELLA  DYER  LORING,  Principal 
2978  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

CALIFORNIA 

POMONA  COLLEGE  S 

"  An  Eastern  college  in  a  Southern  land.”  Coeducational.  High 
standards.  Beautiful  location.  Gborgb  A.  Gates,  D.D.,  President. 

HOME  STUDY 

directed  by 

Tlie  University  of  Cbicago 

I  Courses  for  Students,  Teachers.  Parents,  Preachers,  Bankers,  j 
1  Writers,  etc.,  of  High  School  and  College  grade.  One-half  the  1 
1  work  for  an  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.  degree  may  be  done  by  corre-  1 
(  spondeuce.  Begin  study  any  time.  Address  •] 

1  Ttee  University  of  Chicago  (DJv.  £),  Chicago,  Illinois  j 

Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

West  Twenty-third  Street,  Los  Angeles 

17th  year.  Seminary  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Certificate 
admits  to  leading  colleges.  Special  work  in  Literature  and  Art  His¬ 
tory  with  preparation  for  European  travel.  Well  equipped  gymna¬ 
sium,  basket  ball  and  tennis.  A  court  and  tw;o  hundred  feet  ol  ve¬ 
randas  for  out  of  door  study,  which  is  possible  almost  everyday  of  the 
school  year.  No  invalids  received.  No  girls  under  fourteen.  Num¬ 
ber  of  hoarding  pupils  limited  to  twenty-five.  Reference  trom  the 
school  last  attended  absolutely  indispensable  when  applicant  is 
unknown  to  the  principal.  Circulars  mailed  on  application. 

hlrs.  GEORGE  A.  CASWELL,  Principal. 

The  Extension  of  Biblical  Study 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FIFTY  COURSES 

SACRED  LITERATURE 

in  .  .  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  im- 

(Continuing  provement  and  extension  of  biblica 

The  American  Institute  of  study  in  the  home,  the  church,  or  the 
zacrca  Literature)  community.  Private  study,  class  work 

OF  or  lectures.  Send  for  Announcements 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

COLORADO 

c?pri"gs.°  CUTLER  ACADEMY 

COLORADO.  The  preparatory  school  of  Colorado  College. 
Ideal  climate  for  health-building.  Fits  for  any  American  College. 
Intellectual  opportunities  of  the  besM^pejn^  CRirretian  atmosphere. 

The  Starrett  School  for  Girls 

(Co-operative  with  the  University  of  Chicago) 

Mrs.  HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT,  Pria.  4705  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 

College-preparatory  and  finishing  school.  Spacious  colonial  home; 
2  acres  of  lawn  ;  2  blocks  from  Washington  Park ;  10  resident,  1U 
day  pupils.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Home  and 
social  life  a  special  feature.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Chicago 
and  Eastern  colleges.  Opens  Sept.  20th.  Circulars  on  application. 

CONNECTICUT 

AN  IDEAL  COMBINATION 

of  home-life  and  school-life  is  offered  by 

The  Brunswick  School 

All  the  advantages  of  the  big  schools. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  small  schools. 

None  of  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  BRUNSWICK  SCHOOL,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
George  E.  Carmichael,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy 

offers  thorough  preparation  for  College,  the  Government  Acad¬ 
emies,  or  Business,  combined  with  a  moral,  social,  and  physica 
training  that  thoughtful  parents  should  not  fail  to  investigate.  Cata¬ 
logue  will  interestyou. 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON.  A.M..  Pres.,  Highland  Park.  Ill. 

TT  k  1YT‘T'/'MI\TX  A  Training  School  for  the  Christian 
HAn  HI  Ini}  Ministry.  Open  to  College  Graduates  of 
llilUll  '-'111/  all  Denominations  on  equal  terms. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Specialization  in  each  Department.  Courses  C'Y'IVTTIVT  i  T\X7 

^!3ifs^lsli^ra3i^s:otMInARY 

Girton  School  gms 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.  College 
1  ’r<  i '.it ,ii or \  i  .Liieral  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  l-.!uc  mi  .■ 
and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Welles¬ 
ley.  Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  which  describes  the  School. 
Francis  King  Cooke,  Principal,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Box  35. 

MISSOURI 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird’s  School  for  Girls 

33d  year.  Intermediate  College  Preparatory  and  general 
courses,  superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.  Home  life  simple,  yet  inspiring. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Full  College  Course.  Thorougl 

Forest  Fark  University  SSgYra&SSSBf 

Towers.  Sheffield,  Voice ;  Violin, Pipe  Organ,  Elocution.  Art,  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Board  and  T uition,$2&5.  Cata.of  Mrs.  Anna  Sneed  Cairns. Pres 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  ScovllleDevnn,  A. B. (Wellesley) 

MARYLAND 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 
of  Baltimore 

A  distinctly  college  preparatory  school,  its  graduates  securing  un¬ 
conditioned  entrance  to  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Vassar, 
Smith  and  Wellesley.  Sends  more  students  to  these  colleges  each 
yfi®1-. ‘ban  any  other  private  school.  Careful  individual  attention  to 
?  i  •  ,?s  0  -  development  by  a  large  corps  of  experts.  A  progressive 
Llinstian  institution  in  an  environment  rich  in  opportunity  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  HARLAN  UPDEGRAFF,  A.  M„  Pnncipal. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

to  Hon.  William  G.  Choate,  Rev.  Man-in  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. ;  Dr.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Bost  <n.  For  catalogue  address  Sbcketarv. 

THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  School  of  Philanthropy 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

Committee  on  Philanthropic  Education 

OF  THE 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

United  Charities  Building 

ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST,  Chairman  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  ) 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER,  >•  Associate  Directors 
CARL  KELSEY,  ) 


Announcement  of  the  Courses  and  Lectures  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1905,  commencing 
on  Monday,  October  2  : 

General  Survey  of  the  Field — Forty-five  Lectures,  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Florence  Kelley,  Graham  Taylor,  Henry  R.  Seager,  and  John  Graham 
Brooks. 

Racial  Traits  and  Social  Conditions — Thirty  Lectures,  by  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Kate  Holladay  Ciag- 
horn,  Franz  Boas,  Livingston  Farrand,  Gino  C.  Speranza,  David  Blaustein,  Carl  Kelsey,  T.  J. 
Bell,  Peter  Roberts,  and  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

Constructive  Social  Work — Fifty-one  Lectures,  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  Jane  Addams,  William  H. 
Allen,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Edward  A.  Filene,  Gertrude  Beeks,  Diana  Hirschler,  Francis  H. 
Tabor,  William  Byron  Forbush,  Virginia  Potter,  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn. 

Administration  of  Charitable  and  Educational  Institutions — Nineteen  Lectures,  by  Frank 
Tucker,  Alexander  Johnson,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  James  H.  Canfield,  William 
H.  Allen,  and  Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 

Care  of  Dependent  Families— Fifty-five  Lectures,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Silas 
F.  Hallock,  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  William  H.  Allen,  Lee  K.  Frankel,  and  Robert 
W.  de  Forest. 

Child-helping  Agencies— Thirty-four  Lectures,  by  Homer  Folks,  R.  R.  Reeder,  L.  B.  Bernstein, 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  Martin  W.  Barr,  E.  R.  Johnstone, and  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell. 
Treatment  of  Criminals— Thirty  Lectures,  by  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  Katherine  B. 

Davis,  Alexander  Johnson,  Frances  F.  Morse,  and  James  F.  Forbes. 

The  State  in  Its  Relation  to  Charities  and  Correction— Thirty-three  Lectures,  by  Alexander 
Johnson,  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Mary  Vida  Clark,  C.  C.  Carstens,  and  Lilian  Brandt. 

Special  Course  (The  Kennedy  Lectureship) — The  New  Basis  of  Civilization — Ten  Lectures, 
by  Simon  N.  Patten. 

Special  Course— Social  Aspects  of  Free  Education— Ten  Lectures,  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  others. 

Special  Course — Immorality,  Intemperance,  and  Other  Social  Evils — By  Rt.  Rev.  William  N. 
McVickar  and  others. 


For  Handbook,  Detailed  Lists  of  Lectures,  and  Information  Concerning 
Field  Work,  address 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 


105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


MARYLAND 


Maryland  College  for  Young  Women 

In  beautiful  suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Five  courses, 
including  two  years’  course  for  High  School 
graduates.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Musi 
Healthful  climate.  Washington  advantage 
Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  $300  to  $15 
Catalogue  and  Views.  Address 


MICHIGAN 


MASSACHU  SETTS 


Lawrence  Academy 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  arid  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufac-  : 
ture,  including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  j 
Manufacturing,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturing,  Designing,  I 
Chemistry  ana  Dyeing,  and  Textile  Engineering.  Illustrated  cata 
logue  address  Charles  H.  Eambs,  S.B.,  Secretary,  Lowell,  Mass. 


tory,  Literature.'English,  and  Music  lor  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  . 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  col¬ 
leges.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Four 
connected  buildings.  New  Gymnasium. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Re-opens  Sept.  29. 

George  F.  Jewett.  A. B.  (Harvard) 

74  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY  FwoTSSTB 

Norton,  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  71st 
year  begins  Sent.  20, 1905.  Endowed.  Certificates  to  college.  Advanced 
purses  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native 
"  '  brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc 

i  tag'— -  — ^or  catalogue  and  views 
COLE,  A.M.,  D.D. 


"  rwiHE  ELMS,”  HOME.  HAY,  and  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
A  for  Girls.  English,  Music,  Special,  and  College-Prepara¬ 
tory  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Wellesley.  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Springfield. 


PflIRHOLMEl 

Holyoke.  Golf,  tennis. 


AMHERST,  MASS.  Quick,  ex¬ 
pert  preparation  for  any  girls'  college. 
Entrance  guaranteed.  50  acres,  beau¬ 
tiful  hilltop.  Close  to  Smith  and  Mt. 
$500  per  year.  MRS.  C.  W.  NICHOLS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

not*nn  Director,  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Pli.D. 

OO&COIl  Assistant,  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH. 

Maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  students  of  the  practice  of  charitable  and  other  social 


Miss  Church’s  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  Miss  Frances  Vose  Emerson’s  School 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  IS  Huntington  Avenue. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Annie  Mosbley  Pbrry,  Principal. 


Miss  Annie  Coolidfje  Rust’s 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 
Normal  Classes  ci&0on?S5^ 


Massachusetts,  Franklin 

Dean  Academy 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $250  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

Arthur  W.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 


Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls 

3Sth  year.  Graduate,  elective  and  college  prepara- 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Location  high  and  dry.  Laboratories.  Shop  for 
Mechanic  Arts.  Strong  teeuhers.  Enrtust  boys.  A  new  gymna¬ 
sium  with  swimming  pool.  Fits  for  College,  S-icntific  School,  and 
Business.'  Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.  Pfease  address 
DR.  G.  R.  WHITE,  Principal,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


school:  master  educators, 
complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  Eight  buildings.  Special  labora¬ 
tories.  Gymnasium.  New  Swimming  Pool.  Noble  Recreation 
Hall.  Ample  Oval.  Cinder  Track.  72a  year.  Catalogue. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie.  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Lake  Asquam,  Holderness 

PERMANENT  WINTER  CAMP 
FOR  BOYS 

Development,  physical  and  mental. 

WINTHROP  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M  D. 

Camp  Asquam, 

Holderness,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


50KDENT0WN 

[ILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

An  excellent  record  in  the  training  of  boys— noted  for 
giving  them  that  mental,  moral  and  physical  equlp- 
inent  which  qualities  them  for  the  work  of  the  worldT  i 
v  Scientific,  Classical  and  Academic  Courses.  Mill-  M 
•  tary  training  to  teach  Self-Control.  No  i 
k  promise  on  tobacco,  llqnor  or  hazing.  F 
c  large  gymnasium.  Send  for  catalogue 
REV.  T.  II.  LISBON,  A.H.,  Principal. 

•  KUOS  T.  D.  UN  BON, 

CesuuodaaU 


Ivy  Hall  School  for  Girls 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (Near  Philadelphia) 
Founded  1801.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Basket  Ball,  Tennis,  Boating. 

Sarah  Bedell  Macdonald,  A.B.,  Jane  Corwin  Finn,  A.B.,  Prins. 


THE  OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

St.  Mary’s  Hall 

For  Girls 

lUpw  York  t  7IST  YEAR  Opens  Sept.  28,  | 

i,c”  >  11>j5  Day  Classes,  sessions  3.30 

University  <  ,0  6  p-  *'■ 

.  _  «  (  Evening  Classes,  8  to  10 

Law  School  l  P.  M.  Degrees  LL.  B„  LL.  M. 

and  J.  D.  Tuition,  $100. 

Address  L.  J.  TOMPKINS;  Sdc.,  Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y. 

MT.  SINAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three-years  course  leading  to  diploma  ,of  the  School  and  N.  Y. 
Stale  certificate.  Twelve  S-S00.0!)  Scholarships  awarded 
annually  for  merit.  Term  includes  three  months  in  an  ob¬ 
stetrical  hospital.  General  instruction  given  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Fifth  and  Madison  Aves.,  100th  and  101st  Sts.  Address 

Miss  A.  D.  Van  Kirk,  Supt.,  1  East  lOoth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Ideal  Location  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

High  standard  of  scholarship 
j  Excellent  record  of  health 

Happy  home  life. 

New  York,  New  York,  Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  IZ'.iSS&y 

For  boys  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High.  75  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  attention  to  college  preparation.  Pupils  admitted  as 
vacancies  occur.  Address  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 

NEW  YORK  |  Day  School  (  35  Nassau  St. 

LAW  SCHOOL  \  Evening  School  }  New  York  City 

“Dwight  Method”  of  instruction.  LL.B.  in  two  years.  LL.M.  in  three 
years.  High  standards.  Send  for  catalogue.  George  Chase,  Dean. 

Miss  Townsend’s  School 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Thorough  training  for  College.  General  and  Special  Courses. 
Attractive  home  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

Kindergarten  Normal  Department 
Ethical  Culture  School 

Will  open  Sept.  27,  1905.  For  information  address  Miss  Caroline 
T.  Haven,  Principal,  Central  Park  West  and 63d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S  SCHOOL 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  home  boarding  school  for  limited  number  of  gentlemen's  sons  ; 
situated  in  the  country  30  minutes  from  New  York.  Prospectus  on 
application.  H.  GUY  RAWLINS,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Combines  every  advantage  of  City  and  Country. 

167  West  57th  St.,  opp.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

The  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 

Reopens  Oct.  2d.  For  circulars  address  Mrs.  H.  B.  ELLIMAN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  MISSES  ELY’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Sts.,  New  York  City 
Re-opens  October  third 

NEW  YORK 

Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HIGHCLIFFE  HALL 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
FOUNDED  BY  MISS  ANNE  BROWN 

AT  716  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

City  branch  on  West  End  Avenue  for  students  in  graduate 
work,  music  and  art.  Address 

Mrs.  WINIFRED  EDGERTON  MERRILL,  Principal. 

Highcliffe  Hall,  Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
School  reopens  Oct  over  j. 

The  New  York  School  for  the 

HARD  -  OF  -  HEARING 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Prepares  students  for  college— offers  elective  courses :  all  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  lip-reading.  Classes,  or  private  instruction,  as 
desired.  Lip-reading  taught  deaf  adults.  Term  opens  Oct.  4th  .  I'  or 
nformation  address  EDWARD  B.  K1TCH1E  (Amherst),  Principal. 

BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

72d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

26th  Year  begins  September  27 

CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK  ,  _ 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  fe; 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hyde,  Miss  Jane  Brewster  Hyde,  Principals. 

Rye  Seminary 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE. 

HEATHCOTE  HALL 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  Offers  fullest 
opportunities  in  literature,  languages,  art  and  music. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  Sepetmber  27th,  9  A. M.,  for  the  reception  of 
new  students.  The  Inauguration  of  Professor  James  Everett  I-  rarae. 
M  A  as  Edward  Robinson  Prolessor  of  Biblical  I  lieology.  will 
occur  on  September  2Sth,  at  4:30  l'.M.  Inaugural  Address:  ‘  The 
Purpose  ol  New  Testament  Theology.” 

Tne  Seminary  offers  a  full  curriculum  of  theological  study,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepare  students  for  all  forms  of  religious  activity.  It  is  also 
affiliated  with  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities,  whose  graduate 
courses  are  open  without  charge  to  students  recommended  by  the 
Seminary.  For  information  and  catalogue  address  the  President,  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  LL.D.,700  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  C.  E.  MASON’S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

fr  li  "  .  I 

THE  CASTLE 
Tarrytown  -  oil  - 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  An 

ideal  school.  Advan¬ 
tages  of  N.  Y.  City. 
All  departments.  Spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  Art, 
Music.  Literature, 

languages,  etc.  For 
illustrated  circular  Y 
address  Miss  C.  L. 
Mason,  LL.M. 

Nbw  York,  New  York  City.  308  and  310  West  59th  St. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYS¬ 
ICAL  EDUCATION  at  Dr.  Savage’s  Gymnasium.  A  two 
years’  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation 
tor  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physical  training. 

ad'dres,”^  SCh°lar’\y’ATSON’Ll  SAVA?.><’TM.f 

Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls 

(Formerly  Troy  Female  Seminary.)  Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley/ 
Vassar.  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  Cornell  University.  General  and 
Special  Courses.  Music  and  Art  Schools.  Fire-proof  .buildings. 
A.  0%,*™ ■***  ffiggggfrgg  N.  V. 

ALEXANDRA  HALL  gjggg, 

162  W.  72d  St.,  New  York  with  special  masters,  desiring 
advantages  of  Metropolis.  $50— $M  monthly.  Miss  A.  McFEE. 

The  Balliol  School  OT^rAfc,S.T' 

c.iiwra»w«,d1Ej=illHlu.A.li.HoJ. 
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OHIO 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Ohio,  Evanswood,  Clifton.  Cincinnati. 

The  Bartholomew- Clifton  School  G‘,™s 

an  attractive  home.  Prepares  for  the  brat  colleges.  Col- 
lechtc  Course  for  High  School  graduates.  Special  advantagra  in 
legtatc  course  loi  nib*-  o  »  A  Ely,  A.M..  Principal, 

hfusic.  Art,  and  Lam,  .  g  p  Smith,  Associate  Principal. 

HIGHWALL  SCHOOL  of  TUTORING  for  YALE 

-W*”  bVi„PwiS«t°  New  Have..,  Co.,.,. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Miss  Mittleberger’s  Home  and  Day  School 

For  Girls.  Successful  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
admits  to  Wellesley.  Smith,  Vassar  and  other  colleges.  Special 
advanced  courses  in  English.  Sciences.  Modem  Languages,  Music 
and  Art.  Address  1020  Prospect  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.R.  Accounting 

catalogue. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

Cincinnati.  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga„  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Misses  Shipley’s  School 

PREPARATORY  TO  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEOE 

(Faces  main  entrance  to  Bryn  Mccwr  College) 

Diploma  in  college-preparatory  and  arademic  courses.  Third 
house  added  ’W-’05.  fourth  house  ’OS-’OA  New  course  in  voice  tram- 
ing.  by  Mr.  S.  A.  King,  M.A.,  London.  Gymnasium. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address  _  p 

The  Secretary,  Box  G,  llryn  Mawr. 

ftffl  fUST  OUT 

sbyfjzy  The  book  of  the  year. 

RELIGION  POLITICS 

A  Volume  of  Sermon  Essays 

By  ALGERNON  S.  CRAPSEY,  S.T.D. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net.  By  mail,  $1.37. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  Publisher 

2  and  3  Bible  House.  New  York 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wissnhickon  Heights 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pn. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

James  L.  Patterson,  Head-master. 

Madame  de  Thevenot  -  Kronemann 

diplomde,  Un.  of  Zurich,  desires  to  receive  two  young  laches  in  her 
home.  Tutoring  in  French  and  German,  other  branches  if  needed. 
Beautiful  grounds ;  home  life.  p 

.  c  Founded  1S6S.  Reorganized 

>tPVPrlS  SCnOOl  by  Mrs.  J.  h .  Dnpps. 

OlCVCHS  College  Preparatory.  Board- 

S&-*  isma  &£to-ss%S3Zis.  *•  *" 

lOO  NEW  SONGS  IK 

HHINGPEOPLE'S  SONGS  OF  PUAI.SE 

80  cents  per  copy,  by  mail ;  S25.00  per  hundred. 

THE  KIGLOtV  &  MAIN  fcO.-Chicasro-New  York. 

THE  FARM  SCHOOL  MS'K 

•®rA: ’on  aonliration.  H.  C.  Porter.  Ph.D..  Media.  Pa. 

INTERESTED  IN  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  t 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  of  BOOK  WANTS,  a  monthly 
Wb'BIMSS  K.w  York 

RHODE  ISLAND 

E  P.  WELLS.  Pres.  A.  E.  DICKEY.  V.-Pres.  S.  W.  WELLS.  Treas. 

Last  vjm  *•  Hoarding  ana  any  stnuui  iu.  .1 

number  »f  itrh.  lutumrfiate  und  coW  Wgj*™«f} 

Terms  <600  a  vear.  Home  life  and  personal  supers  lsion.  airs.  \v  ill 
i am  L.'Hodgman,  Patroness ;  Miss  Mauds  K.  Ai.mv,  1  nncipal. 


VERM  ONT 


Middlebury  College 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 

Chartered  1800.  Graduated  Its  first  class  1802. 

Liberal  financial  aid  to  those  who  deserve  it. 

**  All  your  graduates  seem  hand  picked,”  said  a  shrewd  and 
well  known  observer. , 


V  1  R  G  1  N  I  A 


danvilleIwiutary  institute 

A  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

“IVAoROUGH  iNmVIDITAL  P^jgg?|Sg„ 

bo,-. 


CAPITAL  $200,000 
ESTABLISHED  1878  SURPLUS  SO, 00© 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HIGH-GRADE 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

Full  details  and  references  furnished  on  application. 


After  30  Years. 

Send  for  our  New  Message  issued  after  30  years. 

Our  splendid  system  has  developed  out  of  this  vosl  ei- 
perience.  Our  first  mortgages  upon  homes  in  Eoslern  Koosos 
will  net  you  six  per  cent  and  there  is  DO  belter  security 
on  eorth.  Responsible  agents  wonled. 

Write  to-doy  for  the  New  Message. 

PERKINS  £  COMPANY.  Lawrence.  Kansas. 


80.000  COPIES  SOLD  ALREADY! 


The  choice  of  all  the  remarkable  photographs  taken  during  the  ‘war  for  Collier's  Weekly 
is  here  gathered  into  one  splendid  ‘volume  of  permanent  ‘value 

COLLIER’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD 
OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR 


Now  ready  in  one  large  quarto  volume  (  n 
356  pages ,  570  p holographs,  carefully  printed  o 


c  15H  inches  ), 
i  special  paper. 


"The  manner  in  which  the  Russo-Japanese  war  has  been  handled 
by  Collier's  is  without  equal  in  the  history  of  journalism.” 

“These  photographs  were  made  by  men  who  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands  to  get  them.  Never  before  has  a  war  been  so  realized 
In  pictures.” 

This  record  presents  in  consecutive  form  and  comprehensively 
the  story  of  the  greatest  military  duel  of  modern  times.  The 
pictures  and  text  tell  the  story  from  the  time  that  preparations 
were  made  in  Russia  and  Japan  down  to  and  including  the  great 
naval  battle  between  Togo  and  Rojestvensky. 

....  only  the  best  of  its  kind,  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  To  turn 
bring  the  whole  campaign  before  one  with  startling  vividness. 

No  publication  in  the  world  has  such  resources  for  gathering  material  for  such  a  record  as  had 
Collier’s.  Its  correspondents  and  photographers  included  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Frederick 
Palmer,  J.  H.  Hare,  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  R.  L.  Dunn,  Victor  K.  Bulla,  H.  J.  Whigham,  Horace 
Ashton,  and  four  others. 

Captain  Mahan,  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  naval  war¬ 
fare,  writes  on  the  naval  battles  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

Can  be  had  of  local  book-seller  or  sent  by  express ,  prepaid ,  on  receipt  of  $4,  in  stamps ,  drafts 
money  order ,  or  registered  letter.  An  interesting  prospectus  will  be  submitted  on  request. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  514  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 


Purity  Correspondence  Bureau 

Young  people  battling  with  selfhood  and  temptation,  or  contemplating  marriage ;  parents  and  teachers 
contending  with  impurity  among  children  or  with  other  problems  of  personal  purity,  should  write  the 
Purity  Correspondence  Bureau.  .  .  .  „ 

Enclose  money  order  for  two  dollars  to  cover  correspondence  and  instructions,  including  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  personal  purity  books: 

For  men  only:  “A  Woman’s  Love  and  Virtue” 

For  women  only :  “A  Reading  Course  on  Avoided  Subjects” 

For  married  men  and  women :  “  Marital  Purity,  A  Plea  for  Purity  in  the  Marriage  Relation  ” 
Of  this  book  the  Rev.  Joseph  Flint,  President  American  Purity  League,  writes: 

“  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  every  statement,  while  sensible  and  persuasive  in 
diction.  Thousands  of  otherwise  good  people  would  gTeatly  profit  by  its  perusal. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

—help  in  preparing  a  sermon  on  Purity  ? 

—personal  purity  pledges  and  leaflets  for  young  men  and  young  women  ? 

—to  know  how  to  suppress  exposure  and  sale  of  obscene  pictures  and  literature  r 
—a  list  of  the  doors  closed  to  cigarette  users  ? 

— to  know  how  to  definitely  meet  the  questions  of  dancing  and  card-playing  r 
—a  list  of  best,  most  chaste  and  scientific  books  on  social  problems  ? 

— a  moral  street  cleaning  in  your  town  of  shows,  including  theaters  and  billboards  r 
— to  know  how  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  gifts  of  manhood  and  womanhood? 
—the  “  Traveller’s  Crusade  for  Purity?”  (confidential  information  card.) 

— to  give  the  coming  child  its  divine  right  to  be  well  born  ? 

—to  know  how  to  tell  the  little  child  about  the  gateway  of  birth  ? 

—the  list  of  “  Twenty  Questions”  for  the  unconverted  used  in  the  Torrey-Alex- 
ander  Evangelistic  campaign  ? 

—the  opinion  of  leading  physicians  as  to  the  effect  of  chastity  ? 

— Any  help  for  social  or  personal  purity  work? 

Then  write,  enclosing  money  order  for  two  dollars  to 

PURITY  CORRESPONDENCE  BUREAU 

White  Cross  Headquarters,  28  Hew  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  Hew  York 
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Just  the  Scratch  of  a  Pen 

Will  Bring  Abiding  Health 

k 1 


WITH  as  little  trouble  as  the  mere  scratch  of  a  pen  you  can  find  the 
way  to  abounding,  abiding  health.  Just  a  line— a  few  words  will 
bring  our  booklet,  “The  Battle  Creek  Idea.” 

We  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  America.  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  man  who  desires  to  have  physical  strength,  to  do  his  full  share  in 
the  world’s  work.  Every  woman  who  wishes  to  perform  her  whole  duty  to 
herself  and  family,  should  not  only  read  it,  but  carefully,  thoughtfully  study  it. 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  booklet — no  exploitation  of  fads  or  fancies 
just  plain,  straightforward  talk  and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  a  rational  life 
you  can  live  in  your  own  home,  whereby  you  can  secure  permanent  health. 
It  tells  the  cause  of  sickness  and  weakness.  It  shows  the  part  that  diet  plays 
in  making  or  marring  careers.  You  can  follow  its  teachings  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  business  or  home  duties. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge — no  obligations  on  your  part  if  you  ask  for 
the  booklet— now  or  in  the  future.  So  write  to-day— now.  Address 
BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  E  22,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Best 

TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion 
and  appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  so  effective  as  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate.  It  is  a  nerve  food  and 
a  tonic  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  system.  Insist  on  having 

Horsford’s 

Acid 

Phosphate 

I  f  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  P  I. 


JERSEY 

CREAM 


T  diet 
Soap 


is  the  same  boon  to  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  that  for  ^  of  a  century  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap  has  been  to  the  “  men 
folks.”  An  ideal  Toilet  Soap,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  rich,  creamy,  soft¬ 
ening,  healing  lather  that  has  made 
Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 

Ask  jour  druggist  for  Jersey  Cream  Soap  or  send  us 

2C  stamp  for  Trial  Tablet 

T7 _  1  A  stamps)  we  will  send  a  full 

rOr  size  (4  02.)  cake— also  a  liberal 

sample  of  Williams’  exquisite 
Violet  Talcum  Powder  and  a  WilUams’  Shaving: 
Stick  (IO-cent  size). 
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10,000  Dealers  Sell  the  Parker  Pen 


SIDE  TALKS 

About  the  points  of  superiority  of  the 

PARKER. 

LUCKY 

CURVE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Talk  No.  1.  (Talk  No.  2  next  month) 

LUCKY  CURVE: 

What  is  it  ?  An  invention  that  makes  the  fountain  pen 
cleanly.  A  feed  that  FEEDS  on  scientific  principles- 
and  after  the  pen  has  been  returned  to  the  pocket  by  the 
peculiar  curve  given  the  end  of  the  feeder  compels  it  to 
drain  the  ink  into  the  barrel  INSTEAD  OF  OU  1 
around  the  nozzle.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pens— the 
LUCKY  CURVE  kind  is  the  clean  kind. 

THE  LUCKY  CURVE  is  patented  and  used  only  in 
the  Parker  Pen.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  I 
the  genuine  when  you  buy  a  fountain  pen,  always  un¬ 
screw  the  nozzle  from  the  barrel  and  see  the— LUCKY 
CURVE.  Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful  Art  Catalogue, 
which  enumerates  the  advantages  of  the  Parker  Pen 
over  the  common  kind.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  | 
prevent  years  of  annoyance. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

40  Nlska  Street,  -  -  Janesville,  Wls.  I 


- \ 

Established  1 354.  Assets  $4,500,000.00 


N 


nrwwi 

East  57th  Street. 

INew  York, 

pays  in  the  Interest  Department 


4 


%)  Compound  Interest. 


On  the  Same  Corner  21  Years 


Not  a  cent  lost  by 
a  customer. 


Send  for  Pamphlet, 

Banking  By  Mail. 

Warner  H.  Van  Norden, 

President. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  away  from  self-respect  is  lack  of  care  in 
personal  cleanliness ;  the  first  move  in  building  up  a  proper  pride  in 
man,  woman  or  child  is  a  visit  to  the  Bathtub.  You  can’t  be 
healthy,  or  pretty,  or  even  good,  unless  you  are  clean.  USE  HAND 
SAPOLIO.  It  pleases  every  one. 


WHY  TAKE  DAINTY  CARE  of  your  mouth,  and  neglect 
your  pores,  the  myriad  mouths  of  your  skin  ?  HAND  SAPOLIO 
does  not  gloss  them  over,  or  chemically  dissolve  their  health-giving 
oils,  yet  clears  them  thoroughly,  by  a  method  of  its  own. 


DON’T  PAY  A  DOLLAR  for  a  Turkish  bath,  but  get  a  ten- 
cent  cake  of  HAND  SAPOLIO,  which  lasts  a  month,  and  see  what 
a  luxury  a  bath  can  be  made.  Have  a  cake  on  the  washstand  to 
keep  the  hands  soft,  prevent  sunburn,  roughness,  etc. 
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The  ceremony  of  signing  the 
™o'rtsmao"hf  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  last 
week  was  simple  and  unos¬ 
tentatious.  Both  sides  wanted  to  avoid 
any  spectacular  features,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  both  realized  the  inevita¬ 
ble  unpopularity  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty  in  their  respective  countries, 
this  being  especially  true  of  Japan.  The 
Russo-Japanese  Treaty  was  signed  in  the 
gaunt,  bare  room  in  which  it  had  been 
prepared.  No  Americans  were  present 
save  the  official  hosts  of  the  embassies, 
namely,  Mr.  Peirce,  Third  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  as  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President ;  the  Hon. 
John  McLane,  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  Mr.  Marvin,  the  Mayor  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  Admiral  Mead,  the  head  of  the 
navy-yard,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
yacht  Mayflower  and  of  the  despatch- 
boat  Dolphin,  which  had  conveyed  the 
embassies  to  Portsmouth.  As  soon  as 
the  delegates  had  taken  their  seats,  Mr. 
Sato,  one  of  the  Japanese  secretaries, 
left  his  chair  and  went  to  Mr.  Witte’s 
side  with  the  Japanese  copies  of  the 
treaty.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Plangon, 
one  of  the  Russian  secretaries,  placed 
the  Russian  copies  before  Baron  Komura. 
The  two  ranking  plenipotentiaries  then 
signed  their  names,  and  were  followed  in 
that  duty  by  their  colleagues,  Baron 
Rosen  and  Mr.  Takahira.  Up  to  this 
moment  no  word  had  broken  the  silence, 
nor  was  it  broken  as  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron 
Komura  arose,  and,  reaching  across  the 
table,  grasped  hands,  their  associates  all 
following  their  example.  That  silent 
moment  was  historic — the  Russian  and 
Japanese  delegates  with  hands  tightly 
clasped  across  the  conference  table. 
The  simplicity  of  the  deed  impressed  all 
hearts.  Baron  Rosen  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  exclaimed  in  English  to  Mr. 
Takahira,  “  I  shake  hands  with  an  old 
friend  and  now  with  a  new  one  I”  That 
phrase  was  the  keynote  of  the  occasion. 


Then,  turning  toward  Baron  Komura, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  made  a  more 
formal  address,  but  one  which  came 
equally  from  the  heart.  We  quote  it 
entire,  as  revised  by  Baron  Rosen  for 
The  Outlook : 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Witte  and  in  my  own 
name  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  We  have 
just  signed  an  act  which  will  have  forever  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  not  for 
us  active  participants  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty  to  pass  judgment  on  its  import 
and  significance.  As  negotiators  on  behalf 
of  the  empire  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Japan,  we  may  with  tranquil  con¬ 
science  say  that  we  have  done  all  that  was 
in  our  power  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
peace  for  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  longing.  As  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia, 
we  fulfill  a  most  agreeable  duty  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  in  negotiating  with  our  hitherto 
adversaries,  and  from  this  hour  our  friends, 
we  have  been  dealing  with  true  and  thorough 
gentlemen,  to  whom  we  are  happy  to  express 
our  high  esteem  and  personal  regard.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  empires  will  henceforth  be  firmly 
established,  and  we  trust  that  his  Excellency 
Baron  Komura,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his 
country,  will  apply  to  the  strengthening  of 
these  relations  the  wide  experience  and  wise 
statesmanship  he  so  conspicuously  displayed 
during  these  negotiations,  which  have  now 
been  so  auspiciously  concluded. 

In  his  turn,  Baron  Komura  declared 
that  he  entirely  shared  Baron  Rosen’s 
views  and  that  the  treaty  just  signed  was 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  civili¬ 
zation.  He  was  happy  to  believe  that 
it  would  bring  lasting  peace  between  two 
neighboring  peoples.  He  added  that  it 
would  always  b-  a  satisfaction  for  him 
to  recall  the  high  courtesy  and  consider¬ 
ation  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
invariably  received  from  the  Russian 
envoys  throughout  the  negotiations,  and 
finally  he  assured  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
pleasure  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  the  treaty  in  fact  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  in  words  to  be,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
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address  the  four  plenipotentiaries  retired 
to  an  adjoining  room  and  were  closeted 
for  ten  minutes.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  took  place  in  that  final 
conference.  While  it  was  in  progress 
the  secretaries  affixed  the  official  seals 
to  the  treaty — four  seals  to  each  of  the 
four  copies.  Upon  their  return  the 
plenipotentiaries  signed  the  protocol  of 
their  last  meeting,  and  then  despatched 
appreciative  telegrams  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the 
Russians  held  a  special  service  at  Christ 
Church,  Portsmouth.  Though  Episco¬ 
pal  clergymen  have  taken  part  in  Russian 
ceremonies  and  priests  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Catholic  Church  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  services  in  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches,  this  is  the  first  occasion,  we 
believe — and  may  it  not  be  the  last  1 — 
when  the  English  and  Russian  tongues 
have  been  heard  at  the  same  service  in 
an  American  church. 

The  Japanese  outbreak  in 
ThOutbreakS*  Tokyo  last  week  was  the 

work  of  irresponsible  stu¬ 
dents,  rowdies,  and  disreputable  classes. 
It  seems  that  these  had  been  expecting 
the  sudden  enrichment  of  their  country  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity  from 
Russia.  They  found  themselves  de¬ 
ceived.  Their  resentment  was  reinforced 
by  the  ill-advised  editorial  utterances  of 
many  newspapers.  At  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hibaya 
Park  to  protest  against  certain  terms  of 
the  treaty.  The  police  refused  to  allow 
this  meeting  to  assemble  and  closed  the 
park.  Their  permission  would  probably 
have  acted  as  a  safety-valve ;  their  re¬ 
fusal  only  intensified  the  popular  resent¬ 
ment.  A  mob  gathered  and  attacked 
the  office  of  the  “  Kokumin,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  organ.  On  this  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  made  before  the  residence  of 
Baron  Komura,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  house  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Viscount  Yoshikawa, 
was  partly  burned.  Marquis  Ito,  who 
is  popularly  credited  with  having  in¬ 
sisted  on  Japan's  startling  concessions 
in  the  terms  of  peace,  was  stoned  as 
he  was  driving  through  the  streets. 
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Presumably  on  the  theory  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  envoys  had  been  lured  into  a 
trap  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  had 
signed  conditions  of  peace  unworthy  of 
the  nation’s  efforts,  stones  were  also 
thrown  at  an  American  party  of  sight¬ 
seers  in  Tokyo,  and  several  Christian 
churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were 
burned.  On  this  the  Government  sent 
troops  to  guard  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Legations,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  it  is  said,  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  the  capital.  While  the  police  are 
not  popular  in  Tokyo,  the  soldiers  are; 
hence  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
created  a  good  impression.  No  heavy 
display  of  military  force  was  made,  but 
detailed  guards  maintained  order,  the 
main  garrison  of  reserves  being  left  in  the 
barracks.  In  general,  the  crowds  obeyed 
the  oiders  of  the  soldiers;  they  had 
declined  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  police. 
All  this  humiliating  disorder  might  have 
been  avoided,  we  think,  if  the  Japanese 
Government  had  been  wise  enough  to 
take  the  Japanese  people  into  its  confi¬ 
dence.  Even  some  of  the  irresponsible 
rioters  may  have  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  no  matter  how  much  an  in¬ 
demnity  from  Russia  was  justified,  it 
could  not  be  collected  by  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  and  only  by  a  very  long  war. 
Japan  was  fitted  to  continue  the  war  for 
some  months  ;  she  is  not  fitted  at  present 
to  undertake  a  war  lasting  a  number  of 
years. 

@ 

Kishinev  is  in  the  Rus- 
The  Sussiaak  in  sian  province  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  ;  Baku  in  that  of 
Trans-Caucasia.  In  both  cities  rioting 
occurred  last  week.  The  Kishinev  dis¬ 
order  was  occasioned  by  a  police  charge 
on  a  procession  of  Jewish  workmen  who 
were  following  a  funeral.  Many  of  the 
workmen  were  wounded  and  fifty  of  them 
were  arrested.  Several  are  missing  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  The 
officers  declined  to  give  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  attack  and  refused  to 
allow  sympathizers  with  the  wounded 
men  to  visit  them  in  the  Jewish  hospital, 
which  is  now  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
Patrols  are  statioaed  at  central  points  in 
the  town.  The  Baku  rioting  was  far 
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more  tragic  and  has  extended  to  all  the 
neighboring  region.  The  conflict  seems 
to  have  been  begun  by  the  Mohammedan 
Tartars,  who  set  fire  to  many  oil  wells, 
tanks  of  oil  and  naphtha,,  and  refineries 
in  the  Baku  oil  region.  In  the  conse¬ 
quent  fighting  over  a  thousand  persons 
were  killed,  so  it  is  reported,  and  several 
thousand  wounded,  while  there  are  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  workless  fugitives. 
Almost  the  whole  oil  industry  is  ruined, 
involving  a  vast  loss  in  this  year’s  State 
revenue  from  excise.  The  principal 
fighting  was  not  so  much  in  Baku  itself 
as  at  Balakhan,  where  hundreds  were 
slain  in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  camp  and  provision  depots  there. 
Balakhan  was  completely  burned  out 
after  the  Muslim  Tartars  had  plundered 
it  of  everything  valuable.  The  condition 
of  things  in  Baku  is  better ;  the  con¬ 
sulates,  banks,  and  Government  build¬ 
ings  are  guarded  by  troops.  The  for¬ 
eigners  have  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
Caspian  Sea  steamers.  The  troops  sent 
to  Baku  and  Balakhan  showed  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  coping  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  armed  and  desperate 
rioters.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
tribesmen  from  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tains,  attracted  by  prospects  of  loot, 
came  to  these  and  other  towns  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  death  and  destruction. 
Those  tribesmen  who  could  not  come 
organized  themselves  into  bands  against 
the  nobles,  and,  invading  the  domains 
of  the  latter,  have  been  seizing  firearms. 


Whatever  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  the  outbreak 
in  Trans-Caucasia  are  two.  For  years 
Muslim  hatred  of  the  Armenians  in  that 
province  has  been  smoldering.  The 
Armenians  have  the  upper  hand  in  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce,  hence  they  have  been 
detested  by  the  Tartars  as  exploiters  of 
the  Caucasus  Mohammedan  populations. 
The  Russian  Government  has  had  great 
difficulty  during  the  past  few  years  in 
restraining  the  Tartars  from  bloody 
reprisals.  The  Czar’s  good  intentions, 
however,  were  recently  frustrated  by  the 
harsh  policy  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  which  consisted  in  op¬ 


pressing  the  Armenians  and  in  confis¬ 
cating  their  churches.  This  he  did  with 
the  aid  of  the  Tartars.  He  thus  stirred 
up  a  war  of  religion  as  well  as  of  race. 
The  Armenians  understood  the  situation, 
and  armed  themselves.  The  Baku  mas¬ 
sacre  of  last  February  showed  how  well 
they  could  defend  themselves.  On  the 
persons  of  the  Mohammedans  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  Armenians  last  week  were 
found  proclamations  headed  “  Long  Live 
Islam  1”  Moreover,  the  Tartar  leaders 
wore  red  fezes,  as  if  proclaiming  them¬ 
selves  warriors  of  the  Khalif  of  StambQl. 
The  second  reason  for  the  outbreak 
dates  from  last  December,  when  the 
labor  organization  warned  the  employ¬ 
ers :  “  If  you  want  oil,  you  must  secure 
reforms.”  The  employers  in  their  turn 
repeatedly  urged  the  Government  to  give 
heed  to  this  cry,  and  to  allow  refinery- 
owners  to  organize  militia  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  property.  To  all  this  the 
Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
result  of  the  Government’s  obstinacy  is 
the  temporary  ruin  of  one  of  Russia’s 
most  important  industries. 


As  we  have  already  reported, 
TIRanwayaU  in  1898  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment  granted  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  concession  to  build  and 
operate  a  railway  from  Canton  about 
six  hundred  miles  to  Hankau  on  the 
Yangtse  River,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hankau  River.  The  Americans  built 
some  thirty  miles  of  road.  No  further 
progress  was  made.  The  concession  has 
now  been  canceled,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  and  an  indemnity  has  been 
paid.  The  majority  on  both  sides  seem 
satisfied.  The  American  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  surmises  that  the  Japanese,  strong 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  war,  may  be  behind 
the  cancellation,  since  they  have  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  a  railway  running  from  Fuchau  to 
Hankau.  Though  their  line  reaches 
Hankau  from  a  port  several  hundred 
miles  from  Canton,  there  might  be  a 
great  advantage  in  connecting  with  and 
controlling  the  proposed  Hankau-Canton 
railway.  A  Japanese  official  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank,  now  in  this  country,  in¬ 
forms  us,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
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more  tragic  and  has  extended  to  all  the 
neighboring  region.  The  conflict  seems 
to  have  been  begun  by  the  Mohammedan 
Tartars,  who  set  fire  to  many  oil  wells, 
tanks  of  oil  and  naphtha,. and  refineries 
in  the  Baku  oil  region.  In  the  conse¬ 
quent  fighting  over  a  thousand  persons 
were  killed,  so  it  is  reported,  and  several 
thousand  wounded,  while  there  are  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  workless  fugitives. 
Almost  the  whole  oil  industry  is  ruined, 
involving  a  vast  loss  in  this  year’s  State 
revenue  from  excise.  The  principal 
fighting  was  not  so  much  in  Baku  itself 
as  at  Balakhan,  where  hundreds  were 
slain  in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  camp  and  provision  depots  there. 
Balakhan  was  completely  burned  out 
after  the  Muslim  Tartars  had  plundered 
it  of  everything  valuable.  The  condition 
of  things  in  Baku  is  better;  the  con¬ 
sulates,  banks,  and  Government  build¬ 
ings  are  guarded  by  troops.  The  for¬ 
eigners  have  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
Caspian  Sea  steamers.  The  troops  sent 
to  Baku  and  Balakhan  showed  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  coping  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  armed  and  desperate 
rioters.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
tribesmen  from  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tains,  attracted  by  prospects  of  loot, 
came  to  these  and  other  towns  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  death  and  destruction. 
Those  tribesmen  who  could  not  come 
organized  themselves  into  bands  against 
the  nobles,  and,  invading  the  domains 
of  the  latter,  have  been  seizing  firearms. 

Whatever  the  proxi- 
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Muslim  hatred  of  the  Armenians  in  that 
province  has  been  smoldering.  The 
Armenians  have  the  upper  hand  in  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce,  hence  they  have  been 
detested  by  the  Tartars  as  exploiters  of 
the  Caucasus  Mohammedan  populations. 
The  Russian  Government  has  had  great 
difficulty  during  the  past  few  years  in 
restraining  the  Tartars  from  bloody 
reprisals.  The  Czar’s  good  intentions, 
however,  were  recently  frustrated  by  the 
harsh  policy  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  which  consisted  in  op¬ 


pressing  the  Armenians  and  in  confis¬ 
cating  their  churches.  This  he  did  with 
the  aid  of  the  Tartars.  He  thus  stirred 
up  a  war  of  religion  as  well  as  of  race. 
The  Armenians  understood  the  situation, 
and  armed  themselves.  The  Baku  mas¬ 
sacre  of  last  February  showed  how  well 
they  could  defend  themselves.  On  the 
persons  of  the  Mohammedans  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  Armenians  last  week  were 
found  proclamations  headed  “  Long  Live 
Islam  !”  Moreover,  the  Tartar  leaders 
wore  red  fezes,  as  if  proclaiming  them¬ 
selves  warriors  of  the  Khalif  of  StambGl. 
The  second  reason  for  the  outbreak 
dates  from  last  December,  when  the 
labor  organization  warned  the  employ¬ 
ers  :  “  If  you  want  oil,  you  must  secure 
reforms.”  The  employers  in  their  turn 
repeatedly  urged  the  Government  to  give 
heed  to  this  cry,  and  to  allow  refinery- 
owners  to  organize  militia  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  property.  To  all  this  the 
Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
result  of  the  Government’s  obstinacy  is 
the  temporary  ruin  of  one  of  Russia’s 
most  important  industries. 

As  we  have  already  reported, 
T^ai?wayaU  'n  1 898  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  granted  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  concession  to  build  and 
operate  a  railway  from  Canton  about 
six  hundred  miles  to  Hankau  on  the 
Yangtse  River,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hankau  River.  The  Americans  built 
some  thirty  miles  of  road.  No  further 
progress  was  made.  The  concession  has 
now  been  canceled,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  and  an  indemnity  has  been 
paid.  The  majority  on  both  sides  seem 
satisfied.  The  American  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  surmises  that  the  Japanese,  strong 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  war,  may  be  behind 
the  cancellation,  since  they  have  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  a  railway  running  from  Fuchau  to 
Hankau.  Though  their  line  reaches 
Hankau  from  a  port  several  hundred 
miles  from  Canton,  there  might  be  a 
great  advantage  in  connecting  with  and 
controlling  the  proposed  Hankau-Canton 
railway.  A  Japanese  official  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank,  now  in  this  country,  in¬ 
forms  us,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
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why  the  Chinese  Government  canceled 
its  concession  was  not  because  it  in¬ 
tended  to  transfer  the  concession  to  the 
Japanese,  nor  even  because  of  Belgian 
purchases  of  stock  in  the  America-China 
Development  Company  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  that  a  concession  granted  to  one 
nation  might  become  the  property  of 
another  nation.  The  real  reason  actu¬ 
ating  the  Chinese  Government  was  the 
anti-foreign  opposition  of  the  population 
of  the  great  province  of  Hunan,  through 
which  the  road  is  to  run.  The  people 
of  that  province  are  indeed  provincial. 
They  are  fiercely  Chinese.  When  let 
alone,  the  Hunanese  make  good  citizens. 
They  detest  foreigners,  however,  and 
modern  inventions.  With  this  as  a  custom¬ 
ary  attitude,  the  recent  boycott  through¬ 
out  China  of  American  goods  and  mer¬ 
chants  has  intensified  the  long-standing 
resentment.  Rioting  occurred  on  the 
line  of  the  railway  already  finished,  as,  two 
years  ago,  it  had  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  party  of  American  surveyors  on  the 
proposed  line,  at  a  point  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  Canton.  The  Americans 
were  warned  then  and  again  recently 
that  a  general  anti-foreign  rising  would 
take  place  if  they  dared  to  continue  the 
construction.  In  only  one  feature  of  their 
opposition  do  the  Hunanese  appear  to 
have  changed.  They  confine  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  foreigners ;  they  no  longer  oppose, 
so  it  is  said,  the  railway  itself.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  concerned 
lest  a  repetition  of  the  Boxer  trouble 
should  occur.  Hence  it  was  anxious  to 
check  those  things  that  caused  anti- 
foreign  agitation.  The  presence  of  more 
Americans  and  foreigners  in  Hunan 
would  doubtless  bring  more  rioting  and 
perhaps  some  ugly  international  com¬ 
plications.  As  the  Hunanese  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  objection  to  the  railway  as  a 
railway,  the  Imperial  Government,  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  desirability,  thought  that  it 
might  as  well  become  a  Government 
concern.  It  took,  therefore,  what  seemed 
to  it  the  only  wise  action :  it  exercised 
the  option  which  it  had  reserved  under 
the  concession,  by  canceling  the  con¬ 
cession  and  by  paying  indemnity  to  the 
concessionaires,  of  taking  over  the  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  Government  work. 


The  Chinese  boycott  of 

The  Chinese  •  ■  ,  , 

Boycott  American  goods,  merchants, 
teachers,  and  missionaries 
has  been  further  emphasized  by  the 
action  of  a  meeting  of  students  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Fuchau.  To 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  students  assembled  to  present  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Fuchau  their  pro¬ 
test  against  the  way  in  which  our  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  had  been  enforced  at 
American  ports.  Generally,  the  protest 
declares  against  any  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  immigrants  from  China  and  those 
from  other  lands.  Specifically,  it  com¬ 
plains  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  Act:  (1) 
The  humiliating  form  of  the  physical 
examination  ;  (2)  the  refusal  by  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  to  allow  the  Chinese  the 
aid  of  friends  or  counsel ;  (3)  the  un¬ 
warrantable  delay  in  the  examination; 
(4)  the  wretched  shelter  afforded  the 
immigrants  while  waiting  for  examina¬ 
tion.  It  also  demands  that  the  abuses 
be  abolished ;  that  the  range  of  excep¬ 
tions  from  exclusion  be  so  extended  as 
to  include  laundrymen,  clerks,  miners, 
and  skilled  mechanics ;  that  merchants 
having  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  capi¬ 
tal  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely ;  and, 
finally,  that  registered  Chinese  be  secured 
in  all  their  rights  as  legal  citizens.  The 
Outlook  reaffirms  its  conviction,  already 
frequently  expressed,  that  the  United 
States  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  exclude 
those  Chinese  immigrants  who  come  in 
under  such  contracts  that  their  labor  is 
really  a  servile  labor  such  as  is  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  it  ought  so  to  frame  the  law 
and  so  to  guard  its  execution  that  other 
Chinese — merchants,  professional  men, 
students,  tourists,  and  the  like — should 
have  free  access  to  our  country.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  could  easily  be  secured  by  the 
organization  and  enforcement  of  a  proper 
passport  or  certificate  system.  We  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  China  and  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  as  a  result  of  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  China.  He 
has  warned  the  Chinese  that  America 
will  insist  on  the  full  observance  of  Arti- 
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cle  XV.  of  the  Tientsin  treaty  of  1858, 
which  provides  that  at  each  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ports  open  to  international  trade 
American  citizens  shall  be  permitted 
to  import  and  export,  buy  and  sell,  all 
merchandise  of  which  the  importation 
or  exportation  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Imperial  law.  At  the  same  time, 
and  coincidently  with  Secretary  Taft’s 
visit  and  his  demand  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  to  protect  American  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
boycott,  comes  the  American  acceptance 
of  the  Chinese  Government’s  offer  to 
buy  back  the  Hankau  Railway,  an  action 
which  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  anti-American  feeling.  The  con¬ 
cession  of  the  railway  alone  might  have 
given  China  an  impression  that  the 
United  States  was  weak,  had  not  the 
Secretary’s  vigor  and  frankness  made  it 
plain  that  the  concession  was  evidence  of 
nothing  less  than  good  will.  This  inci¬ 
dent  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  trip  of  the  “Taft 
party  ”  is  to  have  large  influence  upon 
America’s  relation  to  the  Far  East. 


When  one  remembers  that  in 
Cholera  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  lost 

ermany  thousanci  people  by  death 

from  cholera,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  recent  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Germany  has  caused  serious  alarm  at 
that  port.  Nor,  when  we  remember  how 
many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  come  to  this  country  from 
Hamburg,  is  it  surprising  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  stringent  meas¬ 
ures,  not  only  of  quarantine  at  New 
York,  but  to  prevent  any  possibly  in¬ 
fected  persons  from  sailing  from  Ham¬ 
burg.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  German  sanitary  laws  are 
strict  and  well  enforced,  and  that  the 
epidemic  of  1902  was  the  direct  cause 
of  radical  sanitation  and  reconstruction 
of  the  infected  district  in  Hamburg  itself. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cholera  was 
brought  into  West  Prussia  by  Russian 
agricultural  laborers,  many  of  whom 
come  across  the  border  at  this  time  of 
year  to  work  on  the  beet  crops.  There 
have  been  reports  from  time  to  time  that 
cholera  existed  among  the  Russian  sol¬ 


diers  in  Manchuria,  and  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  returning  soldiers  have 
carried  this  into  Russia,  whence  it  has 
slowly  worked  its  way  southward.  Up 
to  the  end  of  last  week  a  total  of  39 
deaths  and  123  cases  was  reported  in 
all  Germany.  The  district  north  of  the 
River  Oder,  extending  to  the  Russian 
border,  and  the  region  about  Posen  have 
suffered  most.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  authorities  have  been  prompt  and 
severe.  Immigrants  are  quarantined  for 
eight  days  in  order  to  make  perfectly 
sure  that  they  do  not  carry  the  infection. 
There  is  no  need  whatever  for  alarm  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  at  Hamburg  and  the  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  examination  and  deten¬ 
tion  enforced  by  the  health  officers  of 
New  York,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
even  a  few  sporadic  cases  should  appear 
in  this  country,  while  the  probabilities 
are  that  Germany  itself  will  not  suffer 
severely. 


The  most  signifi- 
* F°\e<£st\,*ynrarh  cant  statements  in 
the  remarkably  out¬ 
spoken  interview  on  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  England  which  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  gave  to  a  Toronto  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  concern  the  fate 
of  the  Tory  party  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  labor  representatives  in 
the  next  House  of  Commons.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
in  Toronto  en  route  for  Singapore, 
where  he  is  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a 
dispute  between  two  English  trading 
companies,  has  no  expectation  that  the 
general  election  will  come  this  year. 
His  prediction  is  that  Mr.  Balfour 
will  meet  Parliament  as  usual  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1906;  that  he  will  reintroduce 
his  measure  for  equalizing  Parliamentary 
representation  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
that  he  will  fail  to  carry  this  bill,  and 
that  on  its  defeat  he  will  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  go  to  the  constituencies,  not 
on  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  but 
on  his  redistribution  proposals.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  frankly  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Tories  will  be  defeated,  and  by  a  large 
majority;  and  he  stated  with  equal 
frankness  that  he  expects  to  see  from 
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thirty-five  to  forty  labor  members  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  Government  benches  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  He  believes 
that  this  largely  increased  representation 
of  labor  will  have  its  influence  on  the 
policies  and  measures  of  the  Liberal 
Government ;  but  it  is  indicative  of  the 
change  of  attitude  towards  labor  rep¬ 
resentation  that  Sir  Michael,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative 
of  the  Tory  squirearchy,  expressed  no 
dread  of  this  coming  inroad  of  labor 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  is  not  quite  forty  years  since 
the  first  labor  member  took  his  seat ; 
and  at  no  time  up  to  the  present  have 
there  been  simultaneously  more  than 
fifteen  or  seventeen  labor  men  in  Par¬ 
liament.  But  the  labor  leaders  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
and  pennanent  factor  in  the  political, 
industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  country. 
As  regards  Imperial  policies,  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  desire  of  England  when, 
in  speaking  of  the  coming  revision  of 
the  Canadian  tariff,  he  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  special  tariff  for  Great 
Britain  rather  than  a  general  preference 
such  as  was  enacted  in  1897.  Many  of 
the  concessions  in  the  general  prefer¬ 
ence,  he  pointed  out,  are  of  no  value  to 
England  because  English  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  against  the  advantages 
which  American  manufacturers  enjoy  in 
trade  with  Canada  from  proximity  and 
similarity  of  climate  and  popular  taste 
in  the  two  countries.  What  Sir  Michael 
urged  is  special  reductions  on  those 
products  of  British  factories — quite  a 
numerous  and  varied  list — which  can  be 
sold  in  Canada  without  jeopardizing  any 
existing  Canadian  industries. 


a  Bishop's  Tribute  In  Manchester  Cathe- 
to  the  dral,  two  or  three  Sun- 

Labor  Leaders  ,  t-»  r 

days  ago,  the  Dean  of 
Hereford  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  English  labor  leaders — in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons — for  their  work 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “  men  of  temperate  hab¬ 
its,  religious,  and  of  untiring  energy 
and,  singling  out  John  Burns,  the  Dean 
added  that  “  nothing  could  be  clearer 


than  the  pronouncements  of  the  great 
labor  leader  John  Burns  as  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  effects  of  intemperance  among  the 
workers  of  the  country.”  The  day  before 
this  tribute  to  the  labor  leaders,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  speaking  at  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Oxford,  urged  the  importance 
of  more  labor  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  declared  that  there  was  a  need 
of  “  ten  Will  Crooks  ”  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Two  other  developments  in 
the  same  line  remain  to  be  noted.  The 
Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Oxford  voted 
in  favor  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  recent  contest  between  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  House  of  Lords  over  the 
scheme  of  the  Council  for  street-cars  over 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges; 
and  from  Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  there  is 
news  that  a  college  has  been  established 
there  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  men  not  from  well-to-do  families 
who  are  anxious  to  take  service  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Mirfield  is  not 
intended  as  a  short  cut  to  ordination  ; 
but  it  is  intended,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  emphasized  in  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  college  buildings, 
to  make  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England  less  exclusively  than  hitherto  a 
privilege  of  the  well-to-do. 


_.  „  _  The  Church  of 

i  he  New  Democratic  Spirit  r-  ,  ,  .  . 

in  the  English  Church  England  in  these 

opening  years  of 
the  new  century  is  obviously  making  a 
greater  effort  to  get  near  to  the  people 
than  it  has  done  at  any  time  since  the 
Reformation.  A  remarkable  feature 
about  this  movement  is  that  it  conies 
from  above  rather  than  from  below. 
The  bishops  have  had  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  movement  as  its  develop¬ 
ments  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers. 
Two  of  the  most  significant  departures 
have  been  made  by  the  Bishops  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool:  open-air  services 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  the 
sands  at  Blackpool — the  great  popular 
seaside  resort  of  the  working  classes  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  at  Douglas,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  another  seaside  resort,  which, 
next  to  Blackpool,  is  most  frequented  in 
the  summer  months  by  the  prosperous 
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working  classes  of  England’s  two  great¬ 
est  manufacturing  counties.  The  special 
services  on  the  sands  at  Blackpool  were 
held  every  day  for  two  weeks ;  and  the 
Bishopof  Manchester  preached  at  several 
of  these  open-air  meetings.  Associated 
with  Dr.  Knox  were  Dr.  Thornton,  of 
Burnley,  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Manches¬ 
ter’s  suffragan  bishops,  and  quite  a  band 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergrad¬ 
uates.  The  services  originated  in  Dr. 
Knox’s  strong  belief  that  the  great  crowds 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  folk  who 
throng  Blackpool  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  are  willing  to  listen  to  other  voices 
than  those  of  pleasure.  “  I  and  my  cleri¬ 
cal  brethren,”  the  Bishop  is  reported  by 
the  Manchester  “  Guardian  ”  as  saying, 
“  would  be  missing  a  great  opportunity 
if  we  did  not  take  the  chance  of  reaching 
such  vast  congregations.”  While  these 
special  services  were  in  progress  a  serious 
industrial  crisis  was  pending  in  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  cotton  trade,  due  to  a  dispute 
over  a  demand  by  the  workpeople  for  a 
five  per  cent,  advance  in  wages.  From 
Blackpool  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
notified  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that  he 
recommended  the  use  of  a  special  prayer 
on  the  two  Sundays  preceding  the  day 
on  which  the  crisis  in  the  cotton  trade 
was  to  be  reached.  The  Bishop  depre¬ 
cated  any  reference  in  sermons  to  the 
pending  conflict ;  but  in  issuing  the 
form  of  prayer  to  be  read  as  part  of  the 
service  on  these  Sundays  he  added, 
“  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of.”  By  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  mill-owners  a  great 
and  devastating  strike  was  averted  ;  and 
on  the  following  Sunday,  again  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
there  was  a  thanksgiving  prayer  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  for  “  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  conciliation  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade.” 


The  New  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State 


The  announcement 
was  made  last  week 
that  Mr.  Francis  B. 


Loomis  had  resigned  his  office  as  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  that 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  Har¬ 
vard  man  and  was  a  member  of  President 


Roosevelt’s  class.  Until  recently  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  He  displayed  remarkable 
qualities  for  so  young  a  man,  and  was 
generally  regarded  in  Wall  Street  as  the 
diplomat  of  the  great  banking  concern. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  strike  Mr.  Bacon  aided 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  company’s  side 
of  the  question.  The  State  Department 
should  be  the  gainer  because  of  Mr. 
Bacon’s  familiarity  with  questions  of 
finance  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  especially  in  the  Far  East,  together 
with  his  diplomatic  ability  in  handling 
many  tasks  of  a  delicate  nature.  Further¬ 
more,  Mr.  Bacon  understands  and  is 
accustomed  to  the  application  of  very 
advanced  administrative  methods.  With 
these  qualities  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  name  has  been  favorably  considered 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  especially 
by  Secretary  Root  in  connection  with 
the  onerous  and  important  duties  which 
attach  to  the  position  of  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  Printers’  Fisht  Chicago  seems  fated  to 
for  an  be  the  labor  storm-cen- 

Eight-Hour  Day  ter  of  the  country.  Just 
now  that  city  is  the  battle-ground  in  the 
contest  between  the  book  and  job  print¬ 
ers  and  their  employers  over  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  covering  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  a  membership  of  about 
fifty  thousand,  somewhat  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  in  the  book  and  job  line. 
The  newspaper  printers  have  had  the 
eight-hour  day  for  some  time.  In  a  few 
instances  the  book  and  job  printers  are 
working  eight  hours,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  normal  working  day  is  ninefc. 
hours.  After  considerable  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  conventions,  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  union  was  taken  about  a  year 
ago  upon  the  proposition  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  day  on  January  1,  1906.  The 
proposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
over  14,000  on  a  rather  light  vote,  the 
figures  being — For  the  eight-hour  day, 
19,483;  against  the  eight-hour  day, 
5,398.  It  was  part  of  the  proposition 
voted  on  that  in  each  instance  where  the 
eight-hour  day  may  be  refused,  work 
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shall  cease.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
submitted  to  a  referendum,  and  carried, 
a  proposition  to  create  a  defense  fund 
by  assessing  every  union  printer,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  regular  dues,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  his  weekly  wages.  The 
United  Typothetae  of  America  (as  the 
organization  of  employing  printers  is 
called)  met  this  action  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  its  members  would  not  concede 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  too,  proceeded  to  raise  a  defense 
fund  by  levying  an  assessment  on  its 
members,  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
pay-roll.  The  proposition  approved  by 
the  printers  on  a  referendum  vote  merely 
calls  for  the  institution  of  the  eight-hour 
day  on  January  1  next,  and  stipulates 
nothing  concerning  wages.  Wherever 
the  matter  has  come  up,  however,  the 
local  union  in  each  case  has  insisted  that 
a  reduction  of  the  working  day  from 
nine  hours  to  eight  hours  should  not  be 
followed  by  any  reduction  in  the  weekly 
wage  rate.  The  employers  contend  that 
they  cannot  stand  such  a  heavy  increase 
in  wages.  They  further  argue  that  in 
plants  where  the  eight-hour  day  prevails, 
as  it  does  quite  generally  in  the  building 
trades,  for  example,  there  is  no  large 
investment.  Consequently,  it  matters 
comparatively  little  to  the  employers  in 
those  lines  whether  the  men  work  eight 
hours  or  longer.  But  in  the  printing 
business  there  is  a  large  investment  in 
plant  which  must  lie  idle  for  another 
hour  during  the  day  if  the  time  is  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  hours.  It  is  declared  to  be 
impracticable  to  overcome  this  objection 
in  the  job-printing  line  by  operating  the 
plant  with  two  shifts  of  men.  The  em¬ 
ployers  also  claim  that  the  proposition  for 
an  eight-hour  day  was  carried  on  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  largely  by  the  activity  of  the 
newspaper  printers,  who  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  controversy ;  that  the  book 
and  job  printers  themselves,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  failed  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  at  all. 

@ 

The  situation  New  York  was  one  of  the 
in  Chicago  first  cities  in  which  the 

and  Elsewhere  a(J0pt|on  Qf  eight-hour 
day  arose  for  discussion,  the  question 
of  a  new  contract  being  up  for  con¬ 


sideration  there  the  first  of  this  year. 
The  issue  was  postponed  until  the  first 
of  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  calling  for  a  continuation  of  the 
nine-hour  day  at  a  slightly  increased 
wage  rate  for  the  year  1905.  This  threw 
the  inauguration  of  the  fight  into  the 
Middle  West.  The  St.  Louis  union,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  ignoring  the  referendum 
mandate  of  the  International  Union, 
made  a  three-year  contract  with  the 
employers,  extending  the  operation  of 
the  nine-hour  day  beyond  January  1 
next.  Thereupon  the  St.  Louis  union 
was  suspended  by  the  officers  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  organization,  with  the  result 
that  the  nine-hour  contract  was  revoked 
in  order  that  the  St.  Louis  union  might 
be  restored  to  good  standing.  In 
Chicago  existing  contracts  expired  on 
July  1  last.  The  union  demanded  the 
making  of  a  new  contract,  with  strong 
closed  shop  features,  on  the  eight-hour 
basis.  Negotiations  came  to  naught. 
The  employers  decided  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  wait  until  January  to  open  the 
fight,  so  they  announced  that  their  estab¬ 
lishments  would  continue  to  run  on  the 
nine-hour  basis.  Many  of  the  offices 
posted  open  shop  notices  and  began  to 
take  on  non-union  printers,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  discharging  the  union  members. 
This  action  was  met  in  each  case  by  the 
union  ordering  a  strike.  More  than  that, 
officials  of  the  Chicago  union  visited  the 
various  offices  to  learn  the  intentions  of 
the  proprietors  with  reference  to  the 
future,  and  where  the  answer  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  the  union  printers  at  work  were 
called  out.  At  the  beginning  of  last  week 
the  men  on  strike  numbered  about  five 
hundred.  The  union  officials  claim  that 
at  least  eighteen  establishments  have 
given  assurances  that  they  will  concede 
the  eight-hour  day  without  friction  when 
January  1  arrives.  There  are  some  in¬ 
dications  that  the  employers’  organiza¬ 
tion  has  deliberately  selected  Chicago  as 
the  battle-ground  for  the  test  of  strength 
between  the  printers  and  the  proprietors 
over  the  eight-hour  day.  This  has  given 
rise  to  intimations  and  threats  that  the 
printers,  in  self-defense,  will  soon  spread 
the  strike  to  other  cities  in  the  Middle 
West  without  waiting  until  January  I, 
the  date  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
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eight-hour  day.  At  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Niagara  Falls  last  week  the 
United  Typothetae  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  by  which  its  members  pledge 
themselves  singly  and  collectively  to 
resist  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  to 
bring  about  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
resolution  as  adopted  maintains  the 
right  of  each  member  to  act  as  he  chooses 
on  the  open  shop  question.  The  fight 
promises  to  be  bitterly  contested  and 
long  drawn  out,  and  almost  of  necessity 
must  sooner  or  later  affect  the  entire 
country. 

One  of  the  problems  whose 
TprobiemP  s°luti°n  is  attempted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League 
is  the  abolition  of  the  tramp  nuisance 
and  peril.  This  peril  is  the  subject  of 
a  leaflet  now  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  League  in  its  series  upon  different 
phases  of  local  improvement.  These 
points  are  made:  "The  hand-out  creates 
the  tramp "  the’only  feasible  alternative 
is  a  public  lodging-house  for  wayfarers 
in  every  town,  or  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  of  every  neighborhood 
where  tramps  apply “  it  must  be  clean 
and  decent “  work  must  be  required 
“  there  must  be  no  alternative.”  Joseph 
Lee,  author  of  the  leaflet  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  worker  in  many  lines  of  civic  re¬ 
form,  puts  the  case  in  verse  thus  : 

“  Dirt  without  work 
Delights  the  shirk, 

The  tramp  or  hobo  flagrant; 

Work  without  dirt 
Rewards  desert 
And  terrifies  the  vagrant. 

Then  let  us  stick 
By  spade  and  pick, 

By  hammer  and  macadam; 

The  ancient  test 
Is  still  the  best 
The  Lord  applied  to  Adam.” 

This  League  procured  the  passage  of  an' 
important  law  this  year.  While  it  does 
not  compel  cities  and  towns  to  give  food 
and  lodging  to  tramps,  it  says  that  if  they 
do  so  they  “  shall  require  them,  if  phys¬ 
ically  able,  to  perform  labor  of  some 
kind  in  return  for  the  lodging  and  food 
furnished  to  them  ;  and  the  places  in 
which  such  persons  are  lodged  shall  be 


kept  in  such  order  and  condition  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.”  This  is  supplementary  to 
laws  passed  last  year  by  the  initiative  of 
the  League,  and  all  put  together  makes 
possible  the  weaving  of  a  strong  net 
around  the  vagrant  class.  Under  the 
law  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
chief  of  the  district  police  have  jointly 
framed  regulations  for  lodging-houses 
which  make  compulsory  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation,  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  person,  tight  construction  to 
prevent  infestation  by  vermin,  bedding 
which  will  not  harbor  vennin,  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  sleeping  in  day  clothing  and  of 
smoking,  compulsory  use  of  shower-bath 
before  going  to  bed,  and  use  of  a  clean 
nightshirt.  Strict  enforcement  of  these 
conditions  has  already  operated  largely 
to  reduce  the  tramp  evil  in  towns  which 
had  been  perplexed  with  the  problem. 
Tramps  will  avoid  places  where  they  are 
required  to  work  and  be  clean.  One  of 
the  merits  of  these  regulations  is  that 
they  have  regard  to  the  few  honest 
tramps,  men  genuinely  looking  for  work 
— and  none  of  that  class  object  to  the 
enforced  cleanliness  and  work.  Tramps 
always  find  in  cities  j  e  >ple  enough  from 
whom  they  can  beg  or  steal  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  money  for  lodging.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  evil  can  be  driven 
from  its  strongholds.  But  the  new 
methods  have  already  produced  a  marked 
effect  in  all  places  except  the  large  ones. 
A  special  State  officer  helps  local  authori¬ 
ties.  They  co-operate  cordially,  and  the 
tramp  evil  has  been  reduced  perceptibly 
this  year. 

® 

As  we  have  already  pointed 
™ve*ie«£n'  ou*.  the  investigation  now 

being  carried  on  by  the 
Armstrong  Committee  in  New  York  City 
is  not  primarily  intended  to  discover  and 
punish  wrong-doers — this  is  the  work  of 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  Insurance 
Superintendent — but  to  gain  information 
which  shall  be  the  basis  of  intelligent 
legislation  for  the  future.  The  session 
of  last  week  followed  out  this  theory 
consistently.  The  methods  of  many 
of  the  large  companies  were  taken  up 
point  by  point ;  and  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Committee  was  especially  clear 
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and  illuminating  in  that  the  practice  of 
the  different  companies  on  one  particular 
point  was  inquired  into  before  a  second 
was  entered  upon.  Thus,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  took  up  first  the  size  of  salaries  paid 
to  high  officials  ;  second,  the  election  of 
officers  ;  and,  third,  the  participation  by 
officers  arid  directors  in  syndicate  oper¬ 
ations,  and  the  ownership  by  the  com¬ 
panies  of  controlling  interests  in  sub¬ 
sidiary  trust  companies.  Officers  of  the 
Equitable,  the  Mutual,  the  New  York 
Life,  and  other  companies  testified  on  all 
these  subjects.  Much  that  was  put  in 
evidence  was  already  well  known,  but  is 
now  formally  and  officially  confirmed. 
It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that  even 
where  a  company  is  avowedly  mutual  in 
its  plans  and  not  owned,  as  is  the  Equi¬ 
table,  by  stockholders,  the  policy-holders 
really  do  not  participate  at  all  in  the 
election  of  directors ;  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  even  to  secure  the 
proxies  of  many  policy-holders,  but  that 
the  officers  keep  on  hand  the  proxies  of 
a  few  thousands  out  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  policy-holders  and  vote 
them  purely  as  a  matter  of  form.  An 
interesting  bit  of  testimony  was  that  the 
founder  of  the  Equitable,  the  late  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  publicly  stated  that  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  surplus  was  not  for  the 
stockholders  but  for  the  policy-holders, 
and  that  the  stock  should  be  worth  only 
about  what  was  represented  by  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  lawfully  pay  more  than 
a  seven  per  cent,  dividend.  That  otheV 
companies  besides  the  Equitable  were 
interested  in  syndicate  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  was  shown,  but  the  witnesses 
were  inclined  to  insist  that  the  intricate 
and  elaborate  transactions  between  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  syndicates 
and  trust  companies  were  always  carried 
on  for  the  ultimate  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  insurance  companies.  The  real 
question  at  issue  here,  however,  is  not 
whether  the  insurance  companies  made 
a  profit  on  these  transactions,  but  whether 
they  made  a  smaller  profit  than  they 
would  have  made  if  their  own  officers 
(who  should  be  in  such  matters  acting 
solely  as  trustees  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  policy-holders)  had  not  profited, 
through  their  interest  in  syndicates  or 
trust  companies,  from  these  transactions. 


This  subject  was  only  partly  discussed 
last  week,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
entered  into  more  fully.  Nothing  seems 
clearer  than  that  legislation  could  and 
should  be  framed  to  prevent  insurance 
officers  from  acting  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  lenders  and  borrowers  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  insured. 

® 

The  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
City  Charter  Passed  under  a  new  charter 

September  1.  The  old  char¬ 
ter,  which  had  been  in  service  for  the 
fifty  years  of  the  city’s  incorporated 
existence,  was  totally  discarded.  The 
new  code  of  laws,  sanctioned  first  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Council,  then 
by  the  Council,  then  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  Governor,  is  declared  by 
its  framers  to  be  the  model  charter  of 
America.  Two  years  of  careful  study 
were  devoted  to  its  drafting.  Charters 
of  other  cities  from  Maine  to  Oregon 
were  studied,  and  the  best  was,  it  is 
hoped,  taken  from  each  to  go  toward  the 
composite  whole  under  which  this  Michi¬ 
gan  city  of  1 00,000  will  now  live  and  be 
governed.  Two  ideas  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently  in  this  model  charter.  The  first  is 
found  in  the  many  safeguards  provided  to 
guarantee  non-partisan  administration  of 
affairs.  The  second  is  the  “  home  rule  ” 
theory  localized ;  that  is,  the  reference 
of  all  exceptionally  important  matters  of 
government  direct  to  the  people  for  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  it 
tends  strongly  toward  municipal  owner¬ 
ship.  To  secure  non-partisanship,  all 
public  departments — parks  and  ceme¬ 
teries,  police  and  fire  departments,  health 
and  poor  boards,  water-works  and  light¬ 
ing  plant,  library  and  museum — are  put 
under  the  board  government  plan.  Each 
board  consists  of  five  members,  with  a 
five-year  tenure  of  office.  One  man  re¬ 
tires  each  year.  All  are  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  save  library  commissioners, 
who  are  elected.  Administrations  change 
every  two  years.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
for  a  partisan  administration  to  secure 
control  of  a  board  within  one  term  of 
power.  In  addition,  however,  to  this 
safeguard,  it  is  further  provided  that 
only  three  members  of  a  board  may  be 
of  one  political  party.  For  the  purpose 
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of  holding  these  officials  strictly  to  ac¬ 
count,  a  form  -of  the  famous  “  recall  ”  is 
provided,  permitting  the  removal  of  any 
elective  or  appointive  officer  for  cause. 
Mere  department  employees,  however, 
will  hold  position  under  civil  service 
tenets,  again  defeating  partisan  aims. 
The  greatest  innovations,  however,  are 
apparent  in  the  sections  governing  the 
award  of  franchises  and  the  expenditure 
of  sums  of  money  exceeding  $10,000.  No 
franchise  can  be  awarded,  and  no  large 
general  contract  made,  without  a  referen¬ 
dum  which  will  give  the  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  upon  the  issue  if  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  petition  for 
such  reference  within  thirty  days.  No 
franchise  can  be  granted  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Every  franchise  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  municipal  ownership,  optional 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  the  transfer 
value  to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 
Municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities 
— even  telephones — is  permitted.  The 
State  Constitution  has  been  held  to  pro¬ 
hibit  municipalities  from  owning  and 
operating  street-car  lines.  This  ingen¬ 
ious  charter  evades  this  provision  by 
permitting  municipal  ownership  of  the 
street-car  tracks. 


Many  persons  still 
suppose  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our 
National  forest  reserves  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communities  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington.  They  see  that 
the  reserves  are  patrolled  and  protected  at 
Government  expense  and  hence  suppose 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  them  goes 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States.  Such  erroneous  suppositions, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  are  definitely  set 
aside  by  the  publication  of  the  new 
forest  reserve  regulations.  They  have 
been  drafted  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  Government  Forester,  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  whose  department  the 
Forest  Service  is  included.  Mr.  Pin- 
chot’s  first  paragraph  declares  that  our 
forest  reserves  are  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber 
for  home  industries,  preventing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  forest  cover  which  regu¬ 


lates  the  flow  of  streams,  and  protecting 
local  residents  from  unfair  competition 
in  the  use  of  forests  and  ranges.  The 
maintenance  upon  the  reserves  of  a 
force  of  men  organized  to  serve  the 
public  interest  is  made  possible  by 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  reserves.  Thus  this  reve¬ 
nue  does  not  go  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  reserves  is  therefore  not  indi¬ 
rectly  but  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  community,  the  home-builder. 
The  patrol  force  has  three  duties:  (1) 
to  protect  the  reserves  against  fire, 
(2)  to  assist  the  people  in  their  use, 
and  (3)  to  see  that  the  reserves  are 
properly  used.  The  new  regulations 
provide  for  special  occupancy  privi¬ 
leges.  Hotels,  stores,  shops,  mills,  sum¬ 
mer  residences,  and  similar  establish¬ 
ments  will  be  allowed  upon  reserve 
lands  wherever  the  demand  is  legitimate 
and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  reserve.  The  law  already  specifi¬ 
cally  provides  for  the  use  of  tracts  not 
to  exceed  two  acres  for  schools,  and  one 
acre  for  churches.  Timber  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  construction  of  school  and 
church  buildings.  The  law  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretion  to 
allow  or  refuse  the  free  use  of  forest 
reserve  timber  and  stone. 

® 

The  public  bar  in  New 

The  Failure  of  the  York  which  Was  fash- 
Subway  Tavern  . 

ioned  somewhat  after 
the  English  public-houses  established  by 
Earl  Grey  has  encountered  such  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  that  it  has  been  forced  out 
of  existence.  Its  departure  has  been 
mourned  by  but  few,  and  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  satisfaction  to  those 
who  greeted  its  establishment  with  de¬ 
rision.  The  end  of  the  Subway  Tavern, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  general  principles  upon  which  it  was 
established  are  wrong.  The  experiment 
was  not  altogether  a  failure.  In  the 
course  of  its  short  existence,  covering 
just  about  a  year,  it  has,  so  it  is  stated 
by  a  director,  killed  by  competition 
three  low-class  saloons  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  Tavern,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  founded  by  a  company  of 
men  who  believed  that  the  grave  abuses 
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surrounding  the  ordinary  saloon  could 
be  abolished  without  waiting  for  the 
abolition  of  the  saloon  itself.  Bishop 
Potter,  whose  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  enterprise,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  establishment,  though  he  gave 
his  approval  and  evinced  his  interest  in 
the  plan.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  the 
President  of  the  Subway  Tavern  Com¬ 
pany,  has  stated  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  reasons  for  its  failure.  Most  saloons, 
he  says,  seem  to  make  their  profit  from 
the  drinker  chiefly  after  he  has  drunk 
to  excess.  The  fact  that  the  Subway 
Tavern  refused  to  sell  to  a  man  who 
had  been  drinking  too  much  not  only 
deprived  the  Tavern  of  custom  just 
as  it  was  “  about  to  become  profit¬ 
able,”  but  also  drove  away  custom  per¬ 
manently,  since  “  a  man  once  refused 
a  drink  never  came  back.”  The  high 
cost  of  pure  beers  and  liquors  also  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Tavern  to  compete  with 
saloons  that  had  no  compunction  about 
selling  adulterated  drink.  The  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  SubwayTavern obeyed 
the  law  deprived  it  of  hours  of  trade 
every  week  which  lawbreaking  saloons 
utilized.  When  the  Tavern  was  estab¬ 
lished,  The  Outlook  pointed  out  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  made  the  experiment  in 
some  really  important  particulars  very 
different  from  that  instituted  by  Earl 
Grey.  It  seems  evident  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  the  law-abiding  saloon 
which  attempts  to  be  honest  and  orderly 
cannot  compete  with  others.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  similar 
tavern  carried  on  with  somewhat  more 
wisdom  would  meet  the  same  failure. 
The  jeers  and  derisive  wit  which  marked 
almost  every  newspaper  notice  of  the 
SubwayTavern  were  invited  by  the  man¬ 
agement.  When  a  special  brand  of 
cigars  and  a  special  kind  of  drink  were 
given  names  reminiscent  of  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter’s  participation  in  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises,  and  when  every  newspaper  gibe 
was  used  by  the  Tavern  as  a  medium  for 
advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  press  and  the  public  accepted 
the  Tavern  as  an  apologetic  affair  which 
was  ready  to  make  half-humorous  excuses 
for  its  own  existence.  This  alone  seems 
to  us  to  be  sufficient  to  have  insured 
failure. 


[16  September 

The  Russo-Japanese 
Peace 

The  protests  against  the  Russo-Jap¬ 
anese  peace  printed  on  another  page 
represent  a  widespread  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent  among  the  friends  of  Japan  in  this 
country.  If  Japan  had  good  reason  to 
expect  all  that  she  had  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand,  The  Outlook  would  sympathize 
with  this  discontent.  But  all  contracts 
between  parties  of  adverse  interest  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise ;  and  a 
compromise  is  never  entirely  satisfactory 
to  either  party.  This  is  notably  true  when 
the  contracting  parties  are  nations  whose 
adverse  interests  have  been  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  war,  and  when  their  armies  face 
each  other  in  the  field,  each  eager  to  make 
a  new  trial  of  strength.  Whatever  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  under  such  circumstances 
is  sure  to  be  greeted  with  reluctant 
acceptance  by  many,  caustic  criticism  by 
some,  and  passionate  resentment' by  at 
least  a  few.  The  violence  of  the  mob  at 
Tokyo,  and  the  grudging  and  grumbling 
acquiescence  of  autocratic  organs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  are,  therefore,  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Outlook  does 
not  share  this  discontent,  and  it  certainly 
has  no  reason  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
tenns  of  the  completed  treaty,  since 
they  correspond  so  fully  with  our  report, 
five  months  ago,  of  what  Japan’s  ulti¬ 
matum  would  be.  We  then  said  (April 
15,  1905): 

There  is  very  good  authority  for  believing 
that,  while  the  details  of  a  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  between  die  two  Powers  are  open  to  mod¬ 
ifications  in  various  directions,  the  Japanese 
will  accept  no  conditions  which  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  their  security  from  Russian  aggression 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  They  have  seen  the 
steady  advance  of  Russian  power  for  years 
past,  have  made  every  effort  to  prepare  for 
the  struggle,  and  have  conducted  it  with 
supreme  skill  and  magnificent  courage,  and 
they  do  not  propose  to  renew  the  fight  except 
at  their  own  time.  They  will,  of  course,  ask 
for  an  indemnity,  but  indemnity  will  not  be 
the  chief  thing  for  which  they  will  strive. 
The  supreme  thing  will  be  terms  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  move 
again  aggressively  until  Japan  has  had  a  long 
period  for  recovery  and  for  development. 
To  do  this  the  Japanese  will  undoubtedly 
insist  on  holding  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  on 
the  terms  of  the  Russian  lease ;  they  will 
accept  nothing  short  of  a  protectorate  over 
Korea,  to  which  they  are  entided  ;  they  will 
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insist  that  Manchuria  shall  be  restored  to 
China,  and  they  will  probably  ask  for  an 
international  guarantee  of  its  integrity  as 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  If  they  capture 
Vladivostok,  they  are  not  likely  to  insist  upon 
keeping  it,  but  they  will  not  give  it  back  to 
the  Russians  unless  they  receive  guarantees 
that  it  will  not  be  made  a  naval  base  and 
that  no  war  fleet  shall  assemble  there.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  they  will  probably 
surrender  to  its  owners  on  condition  that  it 
shall  not  be  protected  by  Russian  guards. 

We  had  no  right  to  state  then,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  state  now,  what  was 
the  “  good  authority  ”  on  which  this 
report  of  Japan’s  ultimatum  was  based. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  with  but  two 
exceptions  of  any  practical  importance, 
this  ultimatum  has  been  maintained. 
Japan  holds  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  ;  she 
maintains  her  protectorate  over  Korea  ; 
Manchuria  is  restored  to  China  ;  there 
is  no  demand  on  Russia  for  Vladivostok ; 
all  peril  from  it  as  a  naval  base  is  effect¬ 
ually  guarded  against  for  years  to  come  ; 
and  the  demand  for  indemnity  is  waived. 
But — on  the  one  hand,  Japan  acquires 
by  Russia’s  assent  the  southern  half  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien,  and,  on  the  other, 
Russia  is  permitted  to  guard  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  northern  Manchuria. 
Are  these  variations  from  her  ultimatum, 
as  stated  by  us  on  good  authority  last 
April,  inconsistent  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  to  “  accept  no  con¬ 
ditions  which  do  not  guarantee  their 
security  from  Russian  aggression  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ”  ?  We  think  not. 

In  war  a  combatant  cannot  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  considerations  of  either  econ¬ 
omy  or  humanity.  It  must  spend  money 
with  a  lavish  hand  and  count  no  price 
too  high  to  pay  for  victory.  It  must  sac¬ 
rifice  human  life  with  equal  prodigality, 
as  General  Grant  did  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness.  But  in  determining  the 
question,  Shall  we  have  peace  or  war? 
both  economy  and  humanity  are  weighty 
considerations.  It  is  alike  a  duty  and  a 
necessity  to  count  the  cost.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Seaman’s 
prophecy  of  the  probable  results  of  a 
continuance  of  this  war.  General  Line- 
vich’s  army  was  doomed  to  defeat,  though 
probably  not  to  annihilation.  If  this 
is  true,  then,  in  all  probability,  at  the 
end  of  another  year  Manchuria  would 
have  been  freed  from  Russian  domina¬ 


tion,  Vladivostok  would  have  fallen, 
Japan  would  have  permanently  held  the 
entire  island  of  Saghalien,  the  mastery 
of  the  northern  Pacific  would  have  been 
secured  to  her.  “  For  all  time  ”  ?  Of 
that  we  are  not  so  sure.  “  All  time  ”  is 
a  long  while.  But  certainly  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Would  this  be  worth  so 
much  more  to  Japan  than  that  which 
she  has  secured  by  treaty  as  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  awful  cost — cost  in  money, 
involving  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation 
for  years  to  come,  and  possibly  a  peril 
of  national  bankruptcy ; 1  cost  in  men, 
who,  just  because  they  are  eager  to  offer 
their  lives  for  their  country’s  salvation, 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  die  if  that  sal¬ 
vation  does  not  require  their  death  ? 

We  answer  this  question  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  in  the  negative. 

She  would  have  been  no  nearer  in¬ 
demnity  then  than  now.  Fora  defeated 
nation  pays  indemnity,  not  because  of 
the  damage  she  has  inflicted  on  her  con¬ 
queror,  but  because  of  the  damage  she 
fears  her  conqueror  will  inflict  on  her. 
Russia’s  payment  of  any  indemnity  might 
easily  have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury 
on  her  empire.  The  payment  of  tribute 
as  a  condition  of  peace  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  all  Russia’s  Asiatic  tribes  as 
an  evidence  of  her  subjugation  and  would 
certainly  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy 
Russia’s  authority  over  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Russians  expelled 
from  all  Manchuria,  the  whole  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  the  possession  of 
Japan,  and  Vladivostok  a  Japanese  port, 
and  so  Russia’s  access  to  the  East  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  Japan,  there  would  have 
been  left  no  further  peril  to  her  empire 
from  which  she  would  have  been  forced  to 
escape  by  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

In  fact,  Japan  secures  an  indemnity  by 
abandoning  her  claim  for  it.  The  value 
of  naval  and  other  constructions  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  is  estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  two  hundred  millions,  the 
Russian  lease  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  in  southern  Manchuria,  with  its 

1  It  is  true  that  of  Japan’s  last  loan  $170,000,000  is  as 
yet  untouched;  but  her  debt  is  almost  a  thousand  mill¬ 
ion  dollars.  Another  year  of  war  would  have  cost  at 
least  another  five  hundred  million,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  southern  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  southern 
Saghalien  probably  five  hundred  million  more;  most 
of  her  resources  are  already  mortgaged,  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  her  people  for  taxation  would  be  by  further 
imposts  dangerously  tested. 
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unfinished  branch  to  Kirin,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  five  hundred 
millions,  and  the  southern  half  of  Sa- 
ghalien,  with  its  undeveloped  mineral 
deposits,  naphtha  wells,  fish  fertilizers, 
and  salmon  fisheries,  at  three  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  millions  more.  To  Russia’s  vigor¬ 
ous  affirmative,  “  Not  a  kopeck  for  in¬ 
demnity,”  Japan  assents — and  receives 
from  Russia  approximately  a  thousand 
million  dollars — not  called  indemnity. 

Nor  would  Japan  have  been  more 
effectually  protected  from  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  by  such  a  victory  of  arms  than 
she  is  by  the  present  treaty  of  peace. 
Manchuria  is  now  cleared  of  Russian 
military  control  by  diplomacy  instead  of 
by  conquest.  It  is  true  that  Russia 
retains  a  right  to  furnish  mi litary  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  railway  which  is  her  highway 
to  the  Pacific,  and  in  this  conceded  right 
is  some  peril  to  both  China  and  Japan. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  Japan  had 
driven  Russian  troops  from  Manchuria 
by  force  of  arms,  she  would  have  had  to 
protect  the  country  she  had  set  free,  and 
this  would  have  required  a  permanent 
army  of  no  insignificant  proportions, 
and  involved  a  constant  peril  of  a  new 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Vladivostok 
remains  a  Russian-Siberian  port.  But  its 
ice-bound  harbor  opens  on  a  sea  which, 
by  the  cession  of  the  southern  half  of 
Saghalien,  is  so  far  surrounded  by  Jap¬ 
anese  territory  as  to  be  practically  a 
Japanese  lake,  and  is  thus  scarcely  more 
available  for  offensive  warfare  than  is 
Odessa  in  the  Black  Sea  while  the  Golden 
Horn  remains  under  Turkish  control. 
No  fleet  can  gather  at  Vladivostok  with¬ 
out  Japan’s  acquiescence,  no  fleet  could 
be  constructed  there  without  her  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  an  ice-bound  port  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  base  for  effective  naval  warfare. 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  are  held  by  Japan, 
and  they  give  her  the  command  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  and  make  her  the  natural 
protector  of  all  northeastern  China. 
The  restoration  of  Manchuria  to  China 
assures  China  of  Japan’s  friendship,  and 
puts  a  neutral  zone  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  width  between  the  southernmost 
boundary  of  Russia  at  the  Amur  River 
and  the  northernmost  boundary  of  Japan’s 
protected  neighbor,  Korea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu.  Only  immediately  upon  the 


coast,  just  south  of  Vladivostok,  are  the 
territories  contiguous.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  international  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  Manchuria  as  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  ;  but  Japan  has  secured 
what  is  far  better  than  such  an  interna¬ 
tional  guarantee.  Her  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  signed  at  Westminster 
contemporaneously  with  the  signature  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 
constitutes  part  of  one  and  the  same 
chapter  of  international  history.  By  this 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  if  its  terms  are 
correctly  reported,  Japan  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  have  agreed  to  unite  in  maintaining 
the  stat us  quo  in  the  East  from  nearly 
the  western  boundary  of  Persia  eastward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  that  if  that  status 
quo  is  attacked  by  any  Power,  both 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  will  unite  to 
defend  it.  Thus  Great  Britain  becomes 
a  quasi-guarantor  that  Russia  will  fulfill 
her  part  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty. 

Comparing,  then,  the  ultimatum  of 
April  with  the  treaty  of  August,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  Japan  demanded  she  has  obtained. 
She  has  proved  herself  asfar-seeing  in  the 
council  chamber  as  in  campaigning,  and 
by  her  diplomacy  has  achieved  results  of 
which,  happily,  the  blinding  passions 
of  the  short-sighted  mob  cannot  deprive 
her.  The  conditions  which  now  exist 
secure  her  from  Russian  aggression  more 
effectually  than  she  could  have  been 
secured  by  further  victories  over  her 
enemy.  By  denying  herself  territorial 
ambitions  and  resolutely  insisting  on 
China’s  territorial  integrity,  she  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  lasting  alliance  with 
China,  whose  leader,  in  the  new  life  on 
which  that  Empire  is  entering,  Japan  is 
destined  to  be.  By  not  seeking  to  hu¬ 
miliate  her  enemy  she  has  increased  the 
esteem  which  her  treatment  of  Russian 
prisoners  had  already  won  for  her  from 
•  Russian  liberals,  and  so  opened  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  which  there  is  very  good  authority 
for  thinking  will  result  at  an  early  date 
in  a  close  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  empires.  By  the  self-restraint  of  her 
statesmen  she  has  enhanced  the  respect 
which  the  valor  of  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  won  for  her  from  European 
Powers ;  and  she  has  secured  a  new 
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treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
which  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  her 
than  any  indemnity.  With  the  British 
and  Japanese  fleets  united  on  the  sea, 
and  with  China  organized  as  a  military 
power  under  Japan’s  leadership  upon 
the  land— and  this  result  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  though  all  Russian  Oriental 
aspirations  may  not  be  relinquished,  and 
why  should  they  be  ? — Japan,  China,  and 
the  world  may  rest  assured  that  for  at 
least  the  next  quarter-century  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  realize  those  aspirations 
by  military  aggression. 

For  these  reasons  The  Outlook  is  not 
able  to  share  the  disappointment  felt  by 
some  friends  of  Japan  at  the  terms  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  treaty.  We  believe 
that  by  her  moderation  Japan  has 
achieved  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Westmin¬ 
ster — and  the  two  treaties  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  must  be  read  together — a  result 
as  advantageous  to  herself  and  as  benefi¬ 
cent  to  the  cause  of  civilization  as  those 
that  she  has  won  by  her  valor  on  sea 
and  land. 

On  the  Educational 
Firing  Line 

Those  who  read  the  article  on  “  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Philippines  ”  in  The 
Outlook  for  August  5  may  have  won¬ 
dered  what  part  is  taken  in  the '  organ¬ 
ized  educational  campaign  by  the  eight 
hundred  American  teachers  who  have 
received  appointments  under  civil  serv¬ 
ice  regulations  and  are  maintained  in 
the  archipelago  on  liberal  salaries.  The 
printed  extracts  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Barrows,  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Education,  on  “The  Supervising  Teach¬ 
er,”  which  have  just  reached  the  United 
States,  furnish  a  partial  answer  to  this 
query.  The  address  begins  with  the 
declaration  that  the  ideals  kept  before 
those  who  are  administering  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Philippines  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  giving  of  ordinary 
class  room  instruction  in  the  common 
English  branches.  Those  ideals  include 
rather  “  a  large,  general  purpose  to  raise 
the  spiritual  character,  the  industrial 
efficiency,  and  the  political  capacity  of 
the  entire  people.” 


It  is  only  as  this  broader  purpose  iskept 
in  view  that  the  work  of  the  American 
district  “  supervising  ”  teacher  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  school  system  has  its  true  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  the  American  district  teacher 
has  relations  not  only  with  the  pupils  and 
the  native  teachers  of  the  schools,  but  with 
the  people  of  his  district,  individually 
and  collectively.  “  He  must  consult  tact¬ 
fully  and  helpfully,”  says  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 

“  with  the  municipal  president  and  coun¬ 
cil,  represent  the  school  needs  of  the 
locality  to  this  body,  and  obtain  their 
co-operation  and  municipal  support. 
His  relationship  with  the  people  of  the 
town  must  be  kind,  helpful,  and  above 
reproach.”  He  is  frequently  the  only 
American  resident  in  his  district,  which 
may  embrace  several  municipalities  and 
outlying  territory  equal  to  one  of  our 
counties. 

In  this  administrative  area  our  super¬ 
vising  teacher  has  under  him  a  corps 
of  from  six  to  thirty  native  teach¬ 
ers.  New  schools  are  organized  from 
time  to  time  in  the  smaller  villages 
under  his  direction.  In  a  typical  dis¬ 
trict  described  by  Dr.  Barrows  in  his 
address  there  are  two  central  pueblo 
schools,  six  miles  apart,  one  employing 
five  Filipino  teachers  and  the  other 
three ;  there  are  fourteen  small  schools 
scattered  about  among  the  barrios ,  or 
hamlets.  The  entire  district  covers  an 
area  of  about  sixty  square  miles  and  has 
a  population  of  26,000.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  supervising  teacher  is  neces¬ 
sarily  spent  in  the  saddle.  His  routine 
of  work,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Barrows,  is 
something  like  this : 

He  visits  nine  of  his  barrio  schools  each 
week,  spending  about  an  hour  in  each  one. 
Twice  a  month  he  visits  the  mountain  barrios , 
and  at  equal  intervals,  unless  the  sea  is  too 
rough,  he  visits  the  school  on  the  little  island 
off  the  coast.  Every  afternoon  from  3:30  to 
5  he  has  a  teachers’  training  class  attended 
by  nearly  all  the  central  and  barrio  teachers 
and  by  six  aspiran/es,  or  apprentice  teachers, 
who  are  serving  without  pay.  These  teach¬ 
ers  receive  regular  graded  instruction  in 
English  branches  and  are  drilled  in  methods 
of  school  work  and  school  organization. 
Three  evenings  a  week  he  has  a  night  school 
from  7:30  to  9,  attended  by  about  twenty-hve 
adults  of  the  town,  including  several  of  the 
town  officials.  About  once  a  week  there  is 
a  meeting  of  the  Town  Board,  which  lie  fre- 
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quently  attends  to  lay  before  this  Council  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

But  to  fill  this  position  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  school  system  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  ordinary  duties  of  school  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  be  faithfully 
performed.  It  is  expected  of  the  super¬ 
vising  teacher  that  he  shall  study  the 
geography  and  sociology  of  his  district 
and  “  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  of  its  life  and  activities,  with  its  people, 
its  difficulties,  and  its  wrongs.”  In  some 
districts  it  is  customary  for  almost  any 
member  of  the  community,  however 
humble,  to  go  to  the  American  resident 
teacher  for  advice  and  help.  It  is  through 
such  sen-ice  as  this  that  the  American 
university  man  may  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  uplifting  of  a  less  for¬ 
tunate  race.  Not  even  to  the  English 
colonial  administration  has  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  come.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  university  graduates  who  are 
now  at  the  front  in  the  Philippine  cam¬ 
paign  are  a  credit  to  American  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

® 

Music  in  America 

In  1850  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  journal 
(as  it  appears  in  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly  ” 
for  last  March),  "I  am  much  indebted 
to  my  neighbor  who  will  now  and  then 
in  the  intervals  of  his  work  draw  forth  a 
few  strains  from  his  accordion.  Though 
he  is  but  a  learner,  I  find,  when  his 
strains  cease,  that  I  have  been  elevated.” 
And  the  next  year  he  moralized  upon  an 
organ-grinder  “  thrilling  the  street  with 
harmony,”  disregarding  the  philanthropic 
offer  of  a  rich  woman,  but  nevertheless 
“  feeding  her  ears  with  melody  unasked 
for and  Thoreau  gravely  adds :  “  It 
is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  instrumental 
music  that  we  have  ”  1 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  a 
man  of  Thoreau’s  standing  to  commit 
himself  to  such  a  standard  of  taste  to¬ 
day.  The  accordion  and  hand-organ 
still  entertain  thousands,  but  they  hardly 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  poetical  reflection. 
No  one  who  has  education  enough  to 
write  good  English  would  now  venture 
the  opinion,  without  a  trace  of  humor, 


that  either  of  these  soul-scraping  ma¬ 
chines  represents  in  America  the 
heights  of  achievement  in  instrumental 
music.  Thoreau  describes  the  organ- 
grinder  as  “  loosening  the  very  paving- 
stones  and  tearing  the  routine  of  life  to 
rags  and  tatters.”  Even  in  this  humble 
and  strenuous  occupation  the  organ- 
grinder,  poor  man,  has  lost  his  suprem¬ 
acy.  What  chance  has  he,  now  that 
American  audiences  can  listen  to  the 
orchestral  works  of  Richard  Strauss  ? 

The  fifty  years  and  more  since  Tho¬ 
reau  wrote  his  naive  musical  confessions 
have  brought  about  a  great  change  in 
the  status  of  music  in  America.  The 
year  before  the  Hermit  of  Walden  made 
the  first  of  those  two  entries  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  William  Mason  set  sail  for  Bremen 
to  study  music.  He  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Schumann,  Meyerbeer, 
Moscheles,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms  ;  he 
breathed  music  in  the  air ;  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  its  standards  not  only  by 
grueling  labor,  but  also  subconsciously 
by  association  with  those  to  ^om  high 
standards  in  music  were  commonplace. 
He  has  given  in  his  “  Memories  of  a 
Musical  Life  ”  an  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ences.  Just  fifty  years  ago  he  settled 
down  in  America  to  teach.  His  influ¬ 
ence  as  teacher  and  guide,  as  a  pianist, 
and  as  a  director  or  promoter  of  con¬ 
certs  has  been  no  small  force  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  change  in  musical  standards 
from  that  of  Thoreau’s  accordion  and 
hand-organ  to  that  of  the  great  orches¬ 
tras  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  Chicago.  The  story  of 
that  change  can  be  gathered  from  the 
record  to  be  found  in  the  sumptuously 
published  “History  of  American  Music,” 
by  Louis  C.  Elson. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  that  we  in 
America  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
European  music.  America  is  beginning 
to  create  a  music  of  its  own  and  to  de¬ 
velop  its  own  distinctive  musical  traits. 
Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  manufac¬ 
turing  out  of  negro  melodies  and  Indian 
songs  a  new  kind  of  musical  style ;  it 
means  simply  that  the  same  traits  of 
unconventionality  and  boldness,  of  free¬ 
dom  and  cosmopolitanism,  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  the  American  way  of  reading 
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and  writing  literature,  and  of  viewing 
and  painting  pictures,  are  also  beginning 
to  characterize  the  American  way  of 
hearing  and  of  composing  music.  Some¬ 
times  these  traits  are  seen  in  a  blemish, 
sometimes  in  an  achievement  of  high 
artistic  value  ;  but,  whether  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  the  marring  of  art,  it  will  be  by 
these  and  other  National  traits,  not  by 
any  sophisticated  treatment  of  some  non- 
European  folk-song,  that  American  music 
will  be  made  distinctive.  American 
civilization  is  but  European  civilization 
transplanted,  though  changed  somewhat 
in  the  transplanting.  So  American  music 
is  and  always  will  be  transplanted  Euro¬ 
pean  music,  though  it  is  gathering  new 
qualities  out  of  the  new  soil. 

The  natural  impulse  is  to  look  for 
these  distinctive  traits  in  the  works  of 
American  composers.  For  more  than 
one  reason,  it  is  in  musical  compositions 
that  these  traits  are  slowest  to  appear. 
The  conditions  under  which  music  is 
performed  in  America,  to  suggest  but 
one  reason,  make  music  slower  to  respond 
to  National  traits  than  even  literary  art. 
Nevertheless,  American  traits  are  not 
wanting  in  American  compositions.  In 
the  recently  published  “  Songs  by  Thirty 
Americans,”  in  “  The  Musicians  Li¬ 
brary,”  there  is  one  which  epitomizes 
the  American  spirit  in  music:  Harvey 
Worthington  Loomis’s  song,  “In  the 
Foggy  Dew,”  is  an  Irish  lilt ;  but  in 
the°  boldness  and  zest  with  which  the 
melody  is  sustained  and  in  the  directness 
and  candor  with  which  the  apt  harmony, 
however  unconventional,  is  chosen,  the 
American  origin  of  the  composition  is 
disclosed.  It  is  after  this  fashion  that 
American  music  will  become  distinctive  ; 
not  by  the  affectation  of  an  American 
mannerism,  but  by  the  unconscious  ex¬ 
pression  of  American  temperament. 

Such  an  expression  of  the  American 
temperament  is  to  be  found  even  more 
clearly  in  the  way  in  which  Americans 
study  music.  As  American  superficiality 
is  displayed  unfortunately  in  the  way 
we  make  sky-scrapers  transparently  imi¬ 
tate  the  architecture  of  the  classic,  the 
Gothic,  ard  the  Renaissance  periods,  so 
it  is  exhibited  in  innumerable  “piano 
lessons  ”  and  even  in  public  school 
music  classes.  Better  American  traits, 


America 

however,  are  beginning  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  some  places  where  music  is 
taught.  “  Melodia,”  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Cole  and  Professor  Leo  R.  Lewis,  which 
is  designed  for  instruction  in  sight-sing¬ 
ing,  indicates  how  readily  and  wisely 
the  American  can  abandon  tradition  ; 
and  Professor  Walter  R.  Spalding’s  very 
able  and  refreshingly  unpedantic  text¬ 
book,  “  Tonal  Counterpoint,”  proves  that 
scholarly  knowledge  of  this  intricate  but 
fundamental  branch  of  musical  technique 
can  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  scho¬ 
lasticism  by  an  American  love  of  gen¬ 
uineness  and  an  American  disregard  of 
inherited  but  useless  conventions. 

The  future  progress  of  music  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  however,  will  depend  less  on  the 
composers  of  music  or  the  teachers  of 
musical  technique  than  on  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  body 
of  hearers.  The  art  of  listening  to  music 
is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  art  of 
composing  music,  and  can  be  had  only 
by  some  sort  of  training.  For  a  certain 
emotional  enjoyment  of  music  no  educa¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  necessary.  Thoreau 
was  doubtless  quite  as  genuinely  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  accordion  and  hand-organ 
as  the  most  appreciative  listener  at  the 
performance  of  a  Brahms  concerto ;  but 
if  Americans  were  all  Thoreaus,  we 
should  be,  perhaps  not  materially  un- 
happier,  but  surely  immeasurably  poorer. 
To  be  able  to  recognize  as  well  as  enjoy 
good  music,  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  it  and  the  bad,  and  to  be  able  to 
understand  in  some  degree  why  it  is  good, 
is  to  help  make  good  music  current  and 
thus  add  to  the  artistic  riches  of  the 
country.  Every  sign,  therefore,  that 
there  are  intelligent  and  discriminating 
listeners  to  music  in  America  is  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  American  musical  advancement. 
That  the  body  of  such  listeners  is  grow¬ 
ing  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number 
of  books  designed  to  answer  their  nat¬ 
ural  inquiries  or  to  stimulate  and  direct 
their  taste,  and  especially  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  book  of  such  serious  and 
illuminating  musical  criticism  as  Darnel 
Gregory  Mason’s  “  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners.”  Like  his  companion  book, 
“From  Grieg  to  Brahms,”  it  has  charm 
of  style,  it  is  unobtrusively  analytic,  and 
it  traces  musical  development  to  a  sue- 
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cession  of  musical  personalities  of  whom 
the  music  is  an  expression.  Here  again 
American  traits  present  themselves  in  the 
freshness  of  view,  the  love  of  reality,  the 
freedom  from  scholasticism,  and  the 
rapid,  confident,  and  efficient  progress 
of  the  argument  from  beginning  to  end. 

These  books  are  signs  of  the  times, 
and  they  all  point  in  one  direction.  They 
all  show  that  music  in  America,  once 
exotic,  is  becoming  indigenous,  that,  once 
hardly  more  than  a  means  of  amusement 
in  America,  it  has  already  become  a 
widely  honored  and  appreciated  art,  and 
that  it  is  sharing  the  experience  of  other 
immigrants,  and,  while  modifying  the 
character  of  the  country,  is  itself  becom¬ 
ing  American. 

® 

A  Medical  Estimate  of 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  a  testimony 
was  given  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
prayer  which  should  be  recorded  over 
against  the  skeptical  views  of  some  sci¬ 
entists.  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Hyslop,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital, 
has  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  neu¬ 
rology  and  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease  which  adds  weight  to  his  words  : 
“As  an  alienist  and  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  concerned  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  mind,  I  would  state  that  of 
all  hygienic  measures  to  counteract  dis¬ 
turbed  sleep,  depressed  spirits,  and  all 
the  miserable  sequels  of  a  distressed 
mind,  I  would  undoubtedly  give  the  first 
place  to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer.”  It 
matters  not,  in  Dr.  Hyslop’s  view,  what 
are  one’s  theological  conceptions — an¬ 
thropomorphic  or  rationalistic — of  the 
infinite  environment  with  which  prayer 
attempts  to  commune  ;  the  effect  is  the 
same :  “  Let  there  but  be  a  habit  of 
nightly  communion,  not  as  a  mendicant 
or  repeater  of  words  more  adapted  to 
the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a  humble 
individual  who  submerges  or  asserts  his 
individuality  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
greater  whole.  Such  a  habit  does  more 
to  clean  the  spirit  and  strengthen  the 
soul  to  overcome  mere  incidental  emo¬ 


tionalism  than  any  other  therapeutic 
agent  known  to  me.” 

Medieval  superstition,  connecting 
medical  art  with  magic  supposed  to  be 
learned  from  evil  spirits,  used  the  prov¬ 
erb,  “  Ubi  duo  medic i,  tres  athei."  In 
some  quarters  this  stigma  is  not  yet 
entirely  effaced,  and  medical  men  are 
perhaps  not  fully  free  of  responsibility 
for  whatever  of  it  lingers.  On  the  back¬ 
ground  of  such  a  history  Dr.  Hyslop’s 
testimony  before  an  audience  of  special¬ 
ists  is  highly  significant  of  the  trend  of 
scientific  thought  away  from  materialistic 
conceptions  of  mind  and  of  religion. 
“  I  believe  it,”  said  he,  “  to  be  our  object, 
as  teachers  and  physicians,  to  fight 
against  all  those  influences  which  tend 
to  produce  either  religious  intemperance 
or  indifference,  and  to  subscribe,  as  best 
we  may,  to  that  form  of  religious  belief, 
so  far  as  we  can  find  it  practically  em¬ 
bodied  or  effective,  which  believes  in 
‘the  larger  hope,’  though  it  condemns 
unreservedly  the  demonstrable  supersti¬ 
tion  and  sentimentality  which  impede  its 
progress.” 

Not  many  years  ago  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  challenge  of  the  religious  world  to 
try  a  prayer-test  on  a  selected  number 
of  hospital  patients  was  deemed  by 
many,  upon  its  being  declined,  to  have 
refuted  the  claim  of  a  healing  power  in 
prayer.  As  a  physicist,  Tyndall  was, 
on  this  subject,  not  within  his  own 
province,  as  Hyslop,  a  psychologist,  is. 
Religious  men,  to  be  sure,  have  made 
extravagant  claims,  and  scientific  men 
also  have  shot  beyond  the  mark.  But 
Dr.  Hyslop’s  competence  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  science  is  unquestionable, 
and  what  he  affirms  as  a  discovery  of 
medical  science  is  identical  with  the 
immemorial  faith  of  religion,  that  there 
is  a  place  for  prayer  in  the  very  nature 
of  tilings.  Not  only  does  he  find  this 
place  to  be  foremost  among  restorative 
agents.  Of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  the  nature  of  prayer  is  to  feed 
and  sustain  he  affirms  that  it  “  embodies 
the  most  healthy  and  preservative  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  social  forces.”  Among 
the  many  notable  utterances  in  which 
science  is  now  evincing  herself  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  these,  the  most 
recent,  are  as  memorable  as  any, 
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“r  |  'HE  Slav  nature  is,  psychologi¬ 
cally,  nearer  to  the  Anglo- 

A  Saxon  than  is  the  Latin.  It  is 
shown  in  both  language  and  literature.” 
So  spoke  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Washington  and  one  of  the 
peace  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth. 

“  An  Englishman  thinks  he  under¬ 
stands  a  Frenchman,”  the  Baron  con¬ 
tinued,  “  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
understands  him  only  so  far  and  no  far¬ 
ther.  This  is  also  true  of  a  Frenchman’s 
understanding  of  an  Englishman.  The 
English  and  Russian  languages  are  pli¬ 
able,  flexible.  The  French  language,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  You 
cannot  well  translate  your  English  thought 
into  French.  In  order  to  speak  or  write 
French,  you  must  first  think  in  French. 
When  your  English  thought  has  become 
precise  and  defined,  as  is  the  French 
language,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
you  fully  express  it  in  that  language. 
Now,  English  and  Russian  thought  is 
often  elastic,  incompressible.  Hence 
it  needs,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  not 
the  crystallized  French,  but  the  uncrystal¬ 
lized  English  or  Russian  language. 

“  Not  only  in  language,  but  also  in 
literature — and  they  lie  at  the  base  of 
everything — the  Slav  is  socially  nearer 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  either  is  to 
the  Latin.  Look  at  the  miserable  trans¬ 
lations  of  Shakespeare  in  French.  Look 
at  the  admirable  translations  in  Russian. 
I  was  interested  the  other  day  by  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  from  your  Mr.  Howells, 
who  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Henry  James 
at  the  latter’s  glorification  of  Balzac  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  ‘  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly.’  To  Mr.  Howells,  Russian  authors 
like  Ivan  Turgenev  and  Lyof  Tolstoy, 
with  their  elastic  altruism,  are  not  only 
higher  types,  but  are  far  closer  to  your 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  than  is  the  Latin 
Honore  de  Balzac,  who  in  his  way  is  a 
capital  type  of  the  more  precise  but 
perhaps  more  selfish  French  nature." 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  better  Russo- Anglo-American 
racial  understanding.  The  peace  con¬ 


ference  has,  I  think,  also  contributed  to 
a  better  understanding,  by  each  of  the 
three  nations  represented  here,  Russia, 
Japan,  America,  of  the  modes  of  self- 
expression  characteristic  of  the  others. 
The  Russian,  brilliant  and  masterful, 
relies  on  inspiration ;  the  Oriental, 
slower  but  apparently  more  permanently 
powerful,  relies  on  exactness  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  preparation.  Take,  for  a  Slav 
example,  Sergius  Witte,  the  ranking 
Russian  plenipotentiary  here.  He  is 
not,  like  Baron  Rosen,  a  diplomat  pure 
and  simple.  “  Witte  is  before  every¬ 
thing  a  man  of  affairs,”  said  a  member 
of  the  Russian  embassy  to  me  the  other 
day.  “  A  Finance  Minister  if  you  will, 
and  the  greatest  that  Russia  has  ever 
known,  but,  after  all  and  always,  a 
hustler,  a  promoter,  a  man  impatient  of 
details.  To  such  an  offhand  man  many 
papers  and  much  preparation  seem 
superfluous.  Instantly  he  weighs  and 
analyzes  an  argument,  and  quickly  and 
bluntly  he  states  his  case.  In  the  con¬ 
ferences — and  I  know  whereof  I  speak — 
Mr.  Witte  would  apparently  carry  all 
before  him.  But  in  those  conferences 
Baron  Komura,  as  ranking  Japanese 
envoy,  Witte’s  opponent  in  argument — 
would  not  argue  1  Komura  would  only 
read  his  proposition  from  a  paper  before 
him.  Then  he  would  repeat  it,  as  often 
as  any  one  wished,  but  he  rarely,  like 
Witte,  got  off  his  guard.  If  Komura 
ever  dared  to  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  he  knew  that  the  marvelous  Rus¬ 
sian  would  very  likely  have  him  at  a 
disadvantage.  Komura’s  plan  was  first 
to  fortify  himself  with  encyclopedic 
knowledge.  One  day,  in  conference, 
the  Russians’  talk  turned  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Chita,  on  the  Trans  Siberian 
Railway,  to  Flarbin.  None  of  them  knew 
how  far  it  was.  So  Komura,  with  his 
characteristic  quietness  and  exactness, 
supplied  tire  information  concerning  the 
Russians’  own  territory.  Again,  Ko¬ 
mura  always  forecast  as  far  as  possible 
any  coming  discussion.  He  wrote  out 
the  questions,  the  replies,  and  the  prob- 
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able  final  solution.  In  this  exact,  well- 
nigh  painful  preparation  the  otherwise 
great  Witte  is  no  particular  adept.  The 
two  methods,  inspiration  of  the  moment 
and  slow  preparation,  are  characteristic 
of  the  Slav  and  the  Japanese.” 

It  was  interesting  to  contrast  the  two 
envoys  after  the  epoch-making  event  of 
August  29,  when  peace  terms  were  finally 
arranged.  As  was  anticipated,  the  talk 
on  both  sides  was  freer  after  that  date. 
The  Slav,  as  represented  by  Sergius 
Witte,  was  all  emotion,  touch-and-go,  a 
splendid  show  of  feeling.  The  Oriental, 
as  represented  by  Baron  Komura,  re¬ 
mained  to  outsiders  courteous  but  cryp¬ 
tic,  polished  but  impenetrable ;  to  those 
near  him,  more  than  ever  full  of  vivacious, 
spiritual,  exquisite  charm.  Mr.  Witte 
confessed,  as  did  others :  “  Last  week 
I  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Their  final  yielding  to  my  insist¬ 
ence  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  me.”  It 
was  no  surprise  to  those  who  saw  that 
Japan  could  get  no  indemnity  by  peace 
terms,  and  could  not  collect  it  by  war 
measures.  Then  why  persist  in  its  de¬ 
mand,  no  matter  how  justified  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Mr.  Witte  continued :  “  I  was  im¬ 
portuned  on  every  hand  to  make  conces¬ 
sions.  Some  of  your  countrymen,  some 
of  my  own,  advised  me  to  pay  an  in¬ 
demnity.  But  I  would  not  give  a  penny. 
And  we  have  won.”  Sergius  Witte  may 
be  said  to  be  the  winner  of  Russia’s  only 
victories  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
He  is  certainly  justified  in  adding,  ex- 
ultingly  •  “  I  have  saved  my  country 
money  and  I  have  made  peace.  The 
peace  is  honorable  to  both  sides.  The 
war  is  at  an  end.  I  thought  it  must  go 
on.  I  had  no  hope.  Instead,  we  are  to 
have  peace.  It  seems  incredible.  It 
has  been  brought  about  here  in  this  old 
town,  and  it  is  the  greatest  pride  in  my 
life  that  I  had  a  hand  in  it.  I  wish  also 
to  say  that  your  President  has  been  a 
tremendous  help.  I  am  delighted,  over¬ 
joyed.  Russia  and  Japan  can  now  con¬ 
sider  other  problems.”  In  that  consid¬ 
eration,  however,  Mr.  Witte’s  “diplomatic 
victory  ”  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  moral  as 
well  as  material  victory'  achieved  by 
Baron  Komura. 

The  night  before  Baron  Komura  left 


the  hotel  he  gave  a  public  reception  to 
offset,  as  he  said,  the  reticence  which 
hitherto  he  had  been  bound  to  observe. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  frater¬ 
nizing  of  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
and  their  secretaries,  but  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  contrast  Sergius 
Witte  and  Jutaro  Komura.  The  first  has 
a  heartyr  hand-grasp,  a  naive  appreciation 
of  popular  approval,  an  apparent  oblivi¬ 
ousness  of  his  own  rank,  an  absence  of 
condescension,  but  an  unwieldy  phy¬ 
sique  which  ill  accords  with  the  pene¬ 
trating  expression  of  his  fine  eyes.  De¬ 
spite  his  towering,  massive  bulk,  matching 
his  well-earned  fame  as  Russia’s  greatest 
statesman,  he  somehow  leaves  you  with 
an  impression  of  world-weariness.  In 
comparison,  his  host,  the  tiny  Japanese 
Baron,  seemed  physically  tinier  than 
before,  but  his  modesty  and  restraint 
seemed  the  more  alluring,  his  manner 
only  the  more  vivacious,  entertaining, 
captivating,  the  glow  and  gleam  of  his 
expression  and  conversatiqn  with  its 
flashes  of  optimism  like  ^iamond  cut 
diamond.  One  might  almost  think  him 
the  John  Hay  of  Japan. 

Before  he  left  New  England  Baron 
Komura  did  three  things.  First,  he  gave 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Hotel  Went¬ 
worth  servants.  Next,  he  handed  to 
Governor  McLane  a  check  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  divided  among  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  an  act  followed  three  days  later  by 
a  similar  gift  from  the  Russians.  Final¬ 
ly,  Baron  Komura  visited  Harvard,  his 
old  Alma  Mater,  and  the  place  where 
he  once  pored  over  books  of  law  and 
history,  spending  his  evenings  with  his 
four  favorite  authors— Bacon,  Milton, 
Emerson,  Scott.  As  he  said,  “  Those 
were  days  of  simple  living  and  high 
thinking.  They  were  happy  days.” 

“No  happier  than  these  later  days, 
when  you  signed  treaties  with  England 
and  Russia  ?”  was  my  query. 

“  Those  things  are  only  the  results,” 
he  replied  ;  “  the  preparation  for  them  is 
the  real  pleasure.” 

The  signing  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
treaty  reminds  one  of  the  renewal  three 
weeks  ago  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty, 
but  on  broader  terms.  The  first  treaty 
was  signed  on  Januaiy  30, 1 902,  and  pub- 
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lished  fourteen  days  later.  “  Such  an 
immediate  publication  gave  to  it,”  as  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  embassy  here 
claims,  “  a  unique  distinction  among 
treaties.  Its  force  formed  the  backbone 
in  Japan  for  the  war  now  ended.  Without 
it  the  war  could  not  have  been  fought.” 

“Why?”  I  inquired.  “You  have 
shown  that  you  could  whip  Russia  single- 
handed.  Do  you  think  that  any  Power 
would  have  joined  Russia  but  for  the 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty  ?” 

“  Most  assuredly,”  he  replied. 

“  What  Power  ?  France  ?” 

“  You  have  said  it,”  he  declared. 
“  The  Power  which  for  months  harbored 
Rojesvensky’s  fleet  at  Madagascar  would 
have  finally  aided  Russia  by  force  of 
arms  had  it  not  been  for  the  treaty.” 

“  But  the  fleet  off  Madagascar  lay 
outside  the  three-mile  limit,”  I  persisted. 

“  That  is  true,”  he  answered,  “  yet  it 
did  not  hinder  the  Russians  from  con¬ 
tinually  receiving  provisions  from  the 
shore  by  means  of  small  boats.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  French  violated  neutrality  when 
the  Russian  fl^et'  lay  off  the  Franco- 
Asiatic  coast,  and  only  the  protests  of 
other  neutral  nations  brought  them  to 
their  senses.  They  tried  to  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  it  was  the 
local  authorities’  fault,  that  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attitude  had  been  correct.” 

“You  feel,  then,  that  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese  treaty  really  saved  the  situation.” 

“  Well,  rather,”  replied  my  friend.  “  It 
saved  it  for  us.  In  its  new  form  it  may 
save  it  for  England.” 

“  You  refer  to  India  and  Persia  ?” 

“  Exactly,”  said  he. 

Later  I  asked  a  Japanese  official, 
“  How  was  China’s  request  to  take  part 
in  the  conference  regarded  in  Japan  ?” 

“  So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,”  he 
replied,  “the  fate  of  that  country  no 
longer  disturbs  China.  By  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki,  China  renounced  her  own 
claim  to  suzerainty.  But  so  far  as  the 
fate  of  Manchuria  is  concerned,  China 
certainly  had  a  right,  not  to  demand 
admittance  into  a  purely  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  conference,  but  to  demand  that  her 
authority  be  restored.  Now,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  went  to  war.  We 
won  our  point,  and,  what  is  more,  China’s 
interests  are  safe  in  our  hands.” 
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“  How  about  any  reimbursement  to 
China  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Reimbursement  1”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Long  before  fighting  began  China  had 
virtually  abandoned  the  administration 
of  large  portions  of  Manchuria.  It  was 
in  these  portions  that  the  fighting  took 
place.  But,  this  aside,  rest  assured  that 
China  will  reap  a  hundredfold  from  what 
Japan  has  done  for  her.” 

“  How  about  the  open  door?” 

“  Our  first  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  ex¬ 
plicitly  declared  one  of  its  chief  objects 
to  be  the  maintenance  of  China’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  of  her  territorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  integrity.  You  will  find  that 
clause  repeated  in  the  second  treaty. 
Moreover,  you  may  remember  that  in 
the  negotiations  two  years  ago,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Baron  Komura 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Kurino,  our  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  ‘  Japan  objects  to 
Russia’s  permanent  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia,  because  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  would  thereby  be  annulled.’ 
Furthermore,  in  his  first  formal  note  to 
the  Russian  Government  outlining  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  regarding 
China  and  Korea,  Baron  Komura  asked 
for  ‘  a  mutual  engagement  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations ;’ 
in  other  words,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  ‘  open  door  ’  principle.  Your  great 
Mr.  Hay  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  battling  for  this  recognition.  We 
early  declared  for  it.  We  have  now 
secured  it  from  Russia.  The  Slavs  and 
the  Orientals  will  now  meet  on  a  common, 
mutually  profitable  ground,  for  they  need 
our  manufactures  and  we  need  their  raw 
products.  Thus  our  triumph  is  also  yours. 

“  In  this  we  have  received  little  help 
from  China.  And  yet  it  was  emphati¬ 
cally  in  her  own  interest  to  lend  us  every 
help.  If  God  helps  only  those  who 
help  themselves,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
for  man  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  Moreover,  during  the  war 
now  happily  ended,  China  has  often 
failed  to  maintain  her  own  neutrality. 
What  she  has  done,  she  has  done  only 
because  she  knew  that  the  neutral 
nations  were  swinging  a  club  over  her 
head.  Differ  as  we  may  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  Slav  and  the  Japanese  under- 
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stand  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  on 
with  China — to  swing  the  club.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  one  should  not  dis¬ 
guise  the  club.  One  should  assuredly 
exhaust  all  resources  of  diplomacy  and 
kindness.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
only  the  club  counts.  Look  at  your 
present  trouble  with  the  Chinese  boycott. 
It  I  were  Secretary  Root,  I  would  simply 
call  attention  to  your  treaty  with  China, 
signed  in  1858,  by  which,  at  any  Chinese 
port  open  to  international  trade,  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  are  allowed  to  import  and 
export  any  merchandise  of  which  the 
importation  is  not  forbidden  by  Impe¬ 
rial  law.  Let  the  Chinese  also  under 
stand  that  your  Secretary  of  State  and 
your  Secretary  of  War  are  working  to¬ 
gether.  They  will  come  down  from  their 
high  horse,  despite  the  unjust  application 
of  your  too  drastic  exclusion  law."  This 
is  exactly  what  Secretary  Taft  has  done 
at  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai. 

When  the  Russians  made  their  first 
concessions  to  the  Japanese,  there  was 
unrest  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  the 
Japanese  made  their  first  concessions  to 
the  Russians,  there  was  unrest  in  Tokyo. 
When  the  final  concessions  were  made, 
a  demonstration  was  made  in  front  of 
Baron  Komura’s  own  house,  and  also  in 
front  of  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  thus  showing  that  the  mob’s 
anger  was  directed  towards  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  home  control  as  well  as  its  foreign 
policy. 

Regarding  this,  Mr.  Sato,  Secretary  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy,  said:  “We have 
rough  characters  in  Tokyo,  as  you  have  in 
New  York.  That  class  of  people  pick  out 
a  chance  to  create  disturbance  whenever 
any  public  question  is  before  the  masses. 
I  think  by  the  time  we  get  home  all  this 
local  disturbance  will  have  blown  over. 
But  the  Japanese  populace  were  expecting 
large  sums  of  money,  which  we  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  realized  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  peace  terms  do  not  seem  to  satisfy 
the  people,  but  then  the  people  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  what  is  best 
for  the  country.  They  do  not  always 
understand.  The  peace  which  has  been 
arranged  is  a  permanent  one  and  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  Japan.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  received  the  news,  I 
learn,  without  joy,  but  with  resignation, 


as  a  man  in  your  country  accepts  his 
mother-in-law  I” 

“  Will  the  Katsura  Ministry  fall  ?”  I 
asked  one  of  Mr.  Sato’s  colleagues. 

“  Of  course,”  he  exclaimed.  “  It  ought 
to  have  gone  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
defeated  in  Parliament  on  an  adverse 
vote.  Now  it  will  surely  go.” 

“  Will  the  popular  feeling  against 
Baron  Komura,  as  Foreign  Minister,  be 
strong  enough  to  end  the  Ministry  ?” 

“  I  fear  so,”  said  he  ;  “  but,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Premier,  Count  Kat¬ 
sura,  may  be  permanently  retired  and 
Baron  Komura  only  temporarily.” 

“  Why  so  ?” 

“  Because  Baron  Komura  is  non-parti¬ 
san.  He  belongs  to  neither  of  our  great 
parties,  Liberal  or  Progressive.  For  the 
moment  popular  feeling  may  be  against 
him,  judged  from  the  ‘  Nichi  Nichi’s  ’ 
remarks.  That  paper,  however,  and 
the  Tokyo  mob  had  better  realize,  as 
they  soon  will,  that  their  conduct  criti¬ 
cises  the  Emperor’s  lofty  and  far-sighted 
statesmanship.  Now,  no  Japanese  may 
criticise  his  Emperor.  Not  only  the 
personality,  but  the  unshakable  position 
and  the  supreme  power  which  our 
Mikado  has  enjoyed  for  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  years  are  assured  to  him,  so  far  as 
treaty-making  is  concerned,  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  Constitution  says : 
‘  The  Emperor  declares  war,  makes  peace, 
and  concludes  treaties.’  His  power  in 
this  is  unrestricted.  He  has  decreed 
the  treaty  just  made.  Let  him  who  dares 
criticise  him,  by  criticising  what  he  and 
the  Czar  have  decreed  and  will  ratify — 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth.” 

Proud  little  Portsmouth  1  Proud  be¬ 
cause  of  Paul  Jones,  proud  because  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners,  proud  because  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  conference.  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1905,  will  be  a  memorable 
date  in  international  history,  and  will 
ever  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
quaint,  quiet,  delightful,  colonial  Ports¬ 
mouth.  No  wonder  that  the  General 
Storage  Warehouse  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy-Yard  has  become  known  as  “The 
Peace  Building.”  For  there  was  ham 
mered  out  that  first  treaty  signed  between 
two  foreign  Powers  on  the  American 
continent — the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  1 
E.  F.  B. 


The  Oriental  Armistice 

By  Louis  L.  Seaman 

The  approval  with  which  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  received  in  this 
country  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  The  Outlook  publishes  herewith  two  protests  against 
the  terms  of  that  peace  by  writers  who  speak  on  this  subject  with  authority.  Professor 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  known  to  students  of  modern  history 
by  his  thoughtful  volumes  on  “  World  Politics  ”  and  “  Colonial  Government.”  Major 
Seaman  has  just  returned  from  Manchuria,  and  writes  after  a  careful  investigation  upon 
the  ground,  not  only  of  military  conditions,  but  of  varying  trends  of  opinion.  His  article  in 
The  Oudook  last  winter  on  the  “  Sanitary  and  Medical  Work  in  the  Japanese  Army”  was 
one  of  the  notable  fruits  of  his  field  investigations.  The  opinions  of  such  men  on  the 
complicated  questions  involved  in  the  Russo-Japanese  Treaty  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 
Our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  their  conclusions,  while  fully  recognizing  the  truth 
embodied  in  their  contributions,  will  be  found  in  our  editorial  pages.— The  Editors. 


HILE  the  world  from  Occident 
to  Orient  is  ringing  with  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
his  activity  in  the  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  just  culminated  at 
Portsmouth,  it  may  seem  out  of  harmony 
to  strike  another  chord ;  but  the  Man¬ 
churian  problem  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  in  differing  from  the  conclusions  so 
generally  accepted  the  writer  is  but  re¬ 
flecting  the  sentiment  of  many  who  have 
participated  in  the  great  conflict,  and 
who  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history 
will  reverse  this  opinion.  While  regarding 
the  moral  victory  of  Japan  as  complete, 
they  consider  the  physical  conditions 
attending  it  as  of  the  gravest  moment. 
To  them  it  seems  as  though  the  splendid 
magnanimity  of  the  Japanese  has  not 
been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  intended,  but  is  taken  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  her  weakness,  and  will  be  so 
interpreted  to  the  great  masses  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  more  ignorant  population,  and  that 
in  the  moment  of  her  overwhelming 
victory  Japan  had  signed  an  agreement 
that  is  not  a  declaration  of  peace,  but 
merely  an  extended  armistice.  To  them 
it  seems  that  neither  side  was  ready  for 
peace.  The  J apanese,  with  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  army  of  600,000  on  the  firing  line, 
extending  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
wing  to  wing,  was  in  the  finest  physical 
condition,  and  its  units,  like  leashed  dogs, 
stood  ready  to  annihilate  its  adversary. 
Its  artillery,  a  large  amount  of  which 
was  captured  from  the  Russians  at  Muk¬ 
den,  Shaho,  and  Liaoyang,  was  superior 


to  any  the  Japanese  have  ever  had 
before,  while  a  superb  troop  of  cavalry 
stood  ready  to  cut  the  railway  behind 
the  army  of  Linevich  as  soon  as  the 
battle  opened,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  no  more  “  masterly  advances  to 
the  north  in  perfect  order,”  d  la  Kuro- 
patkin.  As  a  single  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  detail  exercised  by  this 
army,  it  may  be  stated  that  62,000  empty 
beds  stood  waiting,  with  plenty  of  attend¬ 
ants,  ready  to  receive  the  wounded  from 
the  battle  which  it  was  thought  would 
throw  the  record  of  Mukden  in  the  shade. 
Linevich,  with  his  army  of  between  350,- 
000  and  400,000  men,  with  overcrowded 
hospitals,  with  infectious  diseases  in  his 
ranks,  the  units  of  which  were  mostly 
Finns  and  Poles,  was  in  an  almost  des¬ 
perate  position,  as  were  the  autocrats  in 
St.  Petersburg  who  controlled  him,  and 
who  are  now  claiming  that  he  stood  on 
the  verge  of  victory.  The  truth  is  that 
this  whole  autocracy  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  seen  that  entire  army 
used  as  cannon  fodder  by  the  Japanese 
rather  than  to  have  it  return  to  Russia, 
where  each  unit  would  become  a  sepa¬ 
rate  source  for  the  spread  of  sentiments 
antagonistic  to  the  present  regime.  Had 
this  battle  occurred,  it  would  have  settled 
for  all  time  the  question  of  the  master}'  of 
the  northern  Pacific.  Naturally,  Vladi¬ 
vostok  would  have  fallen,  with  the  whole 
coast  to  the  Behring  Straits,  and  Russia 
would  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
her  Oriental  aspirations,  and  so  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  would  have  been  secured. 
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Then,  indeed,  Japan  might  have  relin¬ 
quished  her  claim  for  indemnity,  for  she 
would  have  won  the  peace  to  which  the 
splendid  sacrifices  of  her  army  and  her 
people  entitle  her — a  peace  which  would 
mean  security  for  the  future,  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  welding  of  the  sword  into 
the  pruning-hook  and  the  plowshare,  the 
opportunity  to  develop  her  industries 
and  upbuild  her  universities,  her  arts, 
and  her  sciences. 

Now  her  future  must  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  armament  for 
her  protection.  But  Russia  herself  will 
be  the  one  to  suffer  most  through  this 
unfortunate  outcome.  To  her  it  will 
mean  that  the  emancipation  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  which  seemed  almost  within  their 
gjasp,  has  been  postponed  a  century.  It 
will  mean  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  and 
defeats  of  this  terrible  campaign  will  be 
lost.  It  will  mean  the  throttling  of 
liberty  and  the  strengthening  of  autoc¬ 
racy  within  her  realms,  the  crucifixion 
of  progress  and  the  restoration  of 
mediaevalism.  It  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  large  part  of  the  world  rings 
with  delight  at  this  solution.  Germany 
is  naturally  “  overjoyed  ”  at  the  prospect 
of  supplying  more  Krupps  to  both  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  the  strengthening  of  the  autoc¬ 
racy  and  dynastic  institutions.  France  is 
delighted,  and  congratulates  herself  on 
the  prospect  of  recuperating  her  depleted 
finances,  while  England,  with  her  new 
alliance  with  Japan,  congratulates  her¬ 
self  that,  come  what  may,  she  has  an 
ally  upon  whom  she  may  place  depend¬ 
ence  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  her  in  case  of  future  hostilities.  One 
more  smashing  defeat  would  have  freed 
Russia  from  the  brutal  conditions  under 
which  she  now  exists  and  would  have 
loosened  the  shackles  of  countless  thou¬ 
sands  for  all  time.  The  temporary  bene¬ 
fits  of  peace  are  in  no  way  comparable 
to  the  issues  which  have  been  sacrificed 
in  its  purchase.  War,  as  Sherman  says, 
may  be  hell,  but  there  is  a  peace  that  is 
worse  than  hell— the  peace  which  com¬ 
pels  its  millions  to  waste  their  energies 
in  the  creation  of  machines  for  human 
destruction  and  prevents  its  votaries  from 
enjoying  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness. 


The  splendid  policy  of  the  late  lamented 
Secretary  Hay  has  had  another  blow  in 
the  release  by  the  Americans  of  the  con¬ 
cession  granted  by  the  Chinese  for  their 
Hankow  Canton  Railway,  resulting  from 
the  shocking  duplicity  of  the  stock-gam¬ 
bling  syndicate  who  obtained  the  original 
concession  and  afterwards  sold  its  con¬ 
trolling  interest  to  the  Belgians,  the  tools 
of  the  wary  Muscovite.  Those  familiar 
with  this  deal  know  that  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  financed  the  scheme,  and 
that  China  was  perfectly  justified  in  her 
recent  cancellation  of  its  privileges,  which 
were  granted  only  on  condition  that  they 
remain  in  American  hands.  A  repetition 
of  this  kind  of  double  dealing,  together 
with  the  iniquitous  manner  in  which  the 
exclusion  laws  are  enforced,  will  soon 
neutralize  the  splendid  work  that  Mr. 
Hay  so  successfully  inaugurated  by  his 
open-door  policy.  The  attempt  to  foist 
upon  the  community  the  idea  that 
China  is  antagonistic  to  American  in¬ 
terests  and  American  influence  is 
another  injustice  to  China.  It  is  time 
that  the  world  recognized  that  in  the 
great  race  of  civilization,  and  in  the 
greater  race  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  nation  that  has  preserved  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  its  government  over  six  thousand 
years,  that  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  civilizations  of  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  that  can  claim  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  gunpowder, 
the  game  of  chess,  and  the  printing- 
press,  whose  citizens  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  most  trusted  accountants  in 
the  banking  houses  of  the  Orient,  win¬ 
ning  their  way  from  poverty  to  wealth  ■ 
through  habits  of  law-abiding,  peaceful 
industry,  economy,  and  perseverance,  is 
more  to  be  feared  for  its  virtues  than  its 
vices.  That  China  is  rapidly  awakening 
to  an  appreciation  of  her  surroundings 
and  to  an  emancipation  from  her  former 
condition  is  evidenced  by  the  reforms 
she  is  now  making.  Within  a  very  recent 
period  public  schools  for  modem  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  established,  one  in  each 
district,  and  a  higher  school  in  each  pre¬ 
fect,  with  a  college  or  university  in  each 
province,  for  the  successful  operation  of 
which  the  local  Governor  is  held  respon¬ 
sible.  To  enforce  this  edict  issued  by 
the  Emperor,  several  magistrates  have 
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been  censured  or  removed  for  failing  to 
carry  out  its  mandates.  Instead  of  con¬ 
ferring  degrees  on  successful  literati  in 
public  examinations,  where  for  past  cen¬ 
turies  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
Confucius  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  scholarship,  the  places  of  honor  and 
privilege  are  now  awarded  to  students 
holding  certificates  from  these  modem 
colleges,  or  who  have  been  educated 
abroad.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
strong  is  to  be  created  in  each  of  the 
twenty-three  provinces  of  China,  and  to 
be  drilled  and  commanded  by  officers 
who  have  studied  in  military  colleges 
abroad.  China  is  adopting  the  same 
methods  of  studying  the  institutions  of 
foreign  countries  that  were  pursued  by 
japan,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  her  influential 
men  of  to-day  that  ere  long  it  will  lead 
to  her  political  regeneration  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliament.  Espe¬ 


cially  grateful  is  she  to  John  Hay,  who 
preserved  her  integrity  from  the  hungry 
vultures  of  Europe,  and  no  influence  is 
more  welcome  in  her  borders  than  that 
of  America.  Three  thousand  Chinese 
students  are  now  in  the  universities  of 
Japan,  and  many  also  in  those  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  England  ;  but  as  an  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  for  greater 
participation  by  Americans,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  influential  men  of  her  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  not  wish  America  to  return 
the  Boxer  indemnity  offered  them,  but 
would  prefer  that  its  millions  should  be 
expended  in  the  education  of  Chinese 
students  in  American  universities,  so 
that  on  their  return  they  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  positions  of  rank  and  honor 
under  the  Government  to  balance  the 
effect  of  the  students  from  other  lands 
and  to  reflect  the  influence  of  American 
institutions. 


An  Unfortunate  Peace 

By  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


IT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  moral 
effect  of  the  war  has  been  sadly 
impaired  by  the  diplomatic  defeat 
of  Japan.  Russia  is  as  arrogant  as 
ever,  and  woe  to  the  liberals  and  other 
political  nonconformists  in  Russia,  now 
that  the  autocracy  feels  itself  vindicated, 
notwithstanding  its  utter  fiasco  during 
the  war.  Much  as  we  must  desire  peace 
at  all  times,  we  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  peace  at  this  time 
was  unfortunate,  as  it  immediately  re¬ 
vives  all  the  dangerous  ambitions  of 
Russia,  and  gives  the  autocracy  the 
power  to  re-establish  its  police  rule  and 
hold  fast  to  its  reactionary  traditions. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  How 
was  such  a  peace  possible,  after  such 
uninterrupted  successes  and  decisive 
victories  on  the  part  of  Japan  ?  the  only 
possible  explanation  is  that  in  the  hour 
of  need  Russia  was  powerfully  backed 
by  her  friends,  especially  by  the  German 
Government,  while  the  allies  and  friends 
of  Japan  were  lukewarm  in  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  German  Government  evi¬ 


dently  realized  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  strengthen  its  power.  Germany  is 
dependent  upon  Russia  as  her  chief 
market ;  her  interests  in  Asia  Minor 
would  be  threatened  should  Russia  be 
entirely  defeated  in  the  Far  East  and 
concentrate  her  energies  nearer  at  home, 
and  the  German  Emperor  above  all 
wishes  to  avoid  a  domestic  revolution 
against  the  Czardom  on  account  of  its 
danger  to  his  own  position.  So  at  the 
critical  time  he  has  supported  Russia ; 
and,  as  he  succeeded  in  frightening 
France  in  the  Morocco  matter,  so  now 
Great  Britain  has  conclusively  proved 
the  utter  incapacity  of  her  foreign  policy 
by  yielding  to  his  plans,  and  allowing 
Japan  to  lose  the  advantages  of  her  vic¬ 
tory. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  manner 
in  which  American  newspapers  and  their 
readers  readily  took  up  with  the  Russian 
view,  and  utterly  forgot  the  justice  of 
the  case,  forgot  what  Russian  autocracy 
had  been  doing  at  home  and  in  the  Far 
East  ?  Does  it  not  show  the  demoraliz- 
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in S  effect  of  the  desire  for  something 
new,  something  sensational  ?— we  were 
tired  of  the  monotonous  success  of 
Japan  :  give  us  the  Russians  for  a  while 
to  patronize  and  coddle.  So  Japan  was 
practically  deserted  by  her  friends,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  utter  isolation,  was 
forced  into  a  peace  that  dims  the  glory 
of  her  achievements. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  peace 
is  inconclusive.  So  many  loopholes  are 
left  for  the  recrudescence  of  Russian 
intrigue  in  China  (the  northern  Man¬ 
churian  railway  remains  Russian,  the 
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status  of  Mongolia  is  not  touched)  that 
with  its  notorious  arrogance  and  unscru¬ 
pulousness,  Russia  will  soon  be  acting 
m  the  Far  East  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.  And  Japan,  who  has  fought  our 
battle  as  well  as  her  own,  will  have  to 
continue  her  struggle  which  ought  to 
have  been  ended  by  this  war.  At  Ports¬ 
mouth,  as  the  result  seems  to  me  to  be 
those  were  punished  who  deserved  to 
succeed,  and  only  those  who  deserved  to 
be  utterly  discredited  by  this  war,  the 
autocratic  party  of  Russia,  carried  off 
the  advantage. 


The  Outlook 


Art  is 

By  H.  W. 

MY  aunt  lives  at  a  family  hotel 
just  across  the  way  from  the 
Panharmonic  Academy.  I 
chanced  to  sit  at  table  with  her  the 
other  night  in  the  spacious  but  snuffy 
dining-room,  in  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  very  decent  dinner  rather  in¬ 
decently  served.  The  table  appoint¬ 
ments  were  neat  but  not  elegant ;  and 
the  same  remark  had  to  be  made  of  the 
waiters.  Our  fellow-diners  were,  my 
aunt  assured  me,  all  nice,  respectable 
people ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  unless  what  seemed  to  me  an  untimely 
use  of  the  harmless,  necessary  toothpick 
were  considered  evidence  in  point.  For 
the  rest,  they  appeared  to  be  more 
worthy  than  interesting ;  and  I  did  not 
exult  when,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
fish,  a  little  man  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before  came  to  our  table  and  took  his 
place  fit  my  side.  My  aunt  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Otto  Weber;  he  was,  it  ap- 
peared  further,  head  violin  master  at  the 
1  anharmonic.  He  had  been  in  America 
some  years,  and,  like  most  Germans  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  had  a  fair  com¬ 
mand  of  English  idiom  and  an  atrocious 
pronunciation.  He  turned  out  to  be  an 
incessant  and  discursive  talker,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  half-hour  I  was  getting 
rather  tired  of  his  volubility  when  he 
happened  to  tell  me  this  story,  and  I 
orgave  him.  I  use  his  words  as  well  as 
•i  can  remember  them ;  imagine  them 


Long 

Boynton 

spoken  with  the  accent  of  the  Rogers 
Brothers  : 


Yes,  they  are  a  great  people,  those 
Japanese.  They  work  and  they  wait  and 
they  wait  and  they  work  ;  and  you  can¬ 
not  tire  them,  you  cannot  discourage 
them.  No.  And  usually,  when  the  time 
comes,  they  know  what  to  do.  Oh,  yes. 
You  will  be  sneezing  at  them  for  igno 
rant  Asiatics  with  the  wrong  kind  of  eyes 
and  at  once,  while  you  are  looking  away, 
they  will  be  beating  you,  somehow,  at 
your  own  games.  They  can  make  any- 
thmg  you  can — yes,  even  if  you  are  a 
German  and  a  good  many  things  you 
cannot  make  at  all.  They  can  fight  as 
well  as  you  can— perhaps  better— how 
do  you  know  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  of 
lately  ?  What  ?  They  have  taste  also, 
they  have  poetry,  they  have  a  painter’s 
art.that  your  Whistlers  must  study. 

Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  Japanese. 

Well,  then,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
there  is  one  thing,  one  thing  only,  these 
Japanese  cannot  have,  these  Japanese 
cannot  learn— in  which  they  cannot 
equa  ,  how  less  defeat,  us  Western 
peoples  ?  Music,  I  mean,  yes,  music  1 
it  is  not  for  them,  it  is  not  in  them  ■ 
they  cannot  adopt  it  like  our  machines 
and  our  uniforms.  No.  Music  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  adopted  ;  it  must  be  of  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  it  must  be  of  your 
own  spirit,  or  it  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all. 
Yes.  .  .  ,  There  is  a  little  Japanese 
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boy  comes  to  me  now  four  years  ago. 
He  has  played  the  fiddle  in  the  Imperial 
Orchestra  at  Tokyo,  and  by  and  by  the 
march  of  civilization  has  come  around  to 
him.  One  day  an  American  gentleman 
tells  him  he  is  no  good,  no  good  what¬ 
ever,  and  he  must  come  to  America  to 
learn  to  play  the  fiddle  right.  Some  day 
I  would  like  to  meet  that  American 
gentleman.  .  .  .  Well,  anyhow,  that  lit¬ 
tle  Japanese  boy  packs  up  his  fiddle  and 
comes  right  along  to  America.  He  has 
a  little  money,  and  after  a  while  pres¬ 
ently  he  gets  to  New  York.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  cousin  in  New  York  who 
keeps  one  of  those  little  Japanese  shops. 
You  know  those  little  Japanese  shops  ? — 
where  you  can  buy  anything  from  a  one- 
cent  fan  (that  fan  will  be  a  pretty  one, 
too)  to  an  embroidered  screen  that  will 
cost  you  maybe  two,  three  thousand 
dollars.  Well,  he  has  got  a  little  job  in 
that  little  Japanese  shop,  and  he  comes 
to  me  to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle  right. 

It  is  one  evening  that  I  am  alone  in 
my  studio,  and  he  comes  to  me.  You 
know  how  those  Japanese  look;  well,  he 
looks  like  that,  but  one  size  smaller, 
maybe.  He  can  speak  English,  but  it 
iss  kvee,  around  the  corner,  a  little  down- 
side-up — not  like  us.  .  .  .  Well,  he 
smiles  and  he  bows  very  low,  and  he 
says,  “  Ees  thees  most  distinguished  Mr. 
Weeber  ?” 

“  Herr  Otto  Weber,  at  your  service,” 
I  say,  trying  to  remember  all  those  man¬ 
ners  I  have  heard  of  once. 

“  Revered,”  he  says,  very  softly,  “  I 
go  to  study  violin,  and  you  shall  be  so 
gracious  to  teach.” 

“Ah,”  I  say,  ‘‘this  would  doubtless 
be  a  great  pleasure  for  me.  But,  you 
see,  I  am  a  very  busy  man.  Yes,  .  .  . 
I  have  time  to  teach  only  the  advanced 
pupils.” 

“  Good,”  he  says,  smiling  all  the  time 
— you  know  how  those  Japanese  can 
smile — “  good :  I  have  honor  to  be  of 
that  advance  pupil.” 

“  Oh,”  I  say  (maybe  I  was  beginning 
to  forget  those  manners — manners  are 
only,  as  you  say,  knee-deep  anyhow), 
“  then  why  didn’t  you  bring  your  fiddle  ? 
If  you  play  to  me  three  minutes,  then  I 
know  what  I  can  say  to  you.” 

“Yes,”  he  says,  and  backs  into  the 


anteroom.  Then  he  brings  in  a  bag 
with  a  fiddle  in  it.  It  is  not  such  a  bad 
fiddle,  a  German  one  it  is  easy  to  see, 
with  plenty  of  dents  knocked  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  dirt  fastened  in  with  varnish, 
to  make  it  look  like  an  old  Italian  fellow. 
Still,  it  didn’t  hurt  much,  the  fiddle.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  think  he  played  ? — I 
don’t  know  myself ;  I  stop  him  after 
three,  maybe  five  bars.  Something  pres¬ 
tissimo  it  was ;  he  wiggles  his  fingers 
very  fast  and  saw  his  bow-arm  like  a 
crazy  walking-beam  on  a  toy  steaming- 
boat.  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  I  stop  him 
quick.  Yes.  “  My  dear  sir,”  I  say  to 
him,  “  you  play  too  well ;  you  play  like 
the  devil.  I  can  teach  you  nothing. 
You  are  too  much  advanced,  doubtless. 
Good-day.” 

Well,  the  little  Jap  does  not  go. 
Oh,  no.  He  just  smiles,  and  he  looks 
along  the  ceiling,  and  he  says,  “  I  go  to 
study  the  violin,  and  you  will  be  so  gra¬ 
cious  to  teach.” 

Then  I  begin  to  look  at  him  a  little 
more,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  face. 

“  Maybe,”  he  says,  “  you  not  like  me 
go  fas’.  I  go  slow — lento,  andante ,  largo." 

And  then  he  makes  what  you  might 
call  a  whack  at  Handel.  I  don’t  know 
which  I  was  maddest  at — what  he  did  to 
me  or  what  he  did  to  Handel.  Anyhow, 
I  reached  over  and  took  his  bow  away 
in  a  minute.  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  Oh, 
yes,  he  was  hitting  the  notes,  he  was 
hitting  them  all  over. 

“  No  1”  I  said,  pretty  sharp,  I  guess. 
“  It  is  enough  I  it  is  enough  I  You  can¬ 
not  play  ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  play. 
The  fiddle  is  a  difficult  instrument ;  but 
that  is  not  all.  No.  The  fiddle  is  for 
playing  music  ;  and  you  have  no  music, 
no  music  at  all.  .  .  .  Did  you  perhaps 
ever  hear  anybody  make  music  with  a 
violin  ?  Listen  !”  So  I  picked  up  my 
fiddle,  and  I  played  for  him  that  largo. 
I  am  npt  a  virtuoso,  you  understand, 
but  I  can  play  music.  Yes,  surely  I  can 
do  that.  And  the  little  Japanese  boy 
sits  there,  very  respectful,  very  patient, 
as  if  he  was  listening  to  a  lecture  or 
getting  orders  from  a  physician. 

Well,  I  had  to  teach  that  little  Japa¬ 
nese  boy.  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  rid 
of  him,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  told  him 
he  would  be  jusf  wasting  his  time  and 
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mine,  and  it  would  be  costing  him  five 
dollars  a  lesson.  No  matter,  he  has 
plenty  of  money,  he  says.  Afterwards 
I  find  out  he  was  making  ten  dollars  a 
week  by  his  little  job.  Half  of  it  came 
to  me.  Yes.  I  didn’t  care  at  first.  I 
thought  maybe  a  little  sense  might  be 
starved  into  him. 

After  that  he  studies  with  me  it  is 
now  four  years.  He  did  not  learn  to 
play  music  ;  nobody  could  teach  him 
that.  But  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to 
learn  the  superficial  technique  of  the 
fiddle,  for  there  was  no  work  he  would 
not  do.  He  could  make  the  notes  as 
well  as  a  good  many  fiddlers,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a  vio¬ 
linist.  He  could  play  on  the  key  as  well 
as  a  piano,  he  could  follow  tempo ;  but 
the  use  of  the  true  sharp  and  the  true 
flat,  the  sense  of  rhythm,  the  fine  modu¬ 
lations — above  all,  the  rich  marvel  we 
call  tone — never,  never.  It  was  not  in 
him.  It  could  not  be  put  into  him. 
Sometimes  I  get  very  angry  with  him ; 
but  always  he  is  patient,  patient.  I  call 
him  names,  I  insult  him,  and  it  is  to  him 
all  a  part  of  the  lesson  ;  only  there  will 
be  a  look  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his 
face  of  an  old  man  who  is  listening,  a 
little  tired,  a  little  amused,  to  the  ill- 
temper  of  a  child.  That  is  all.  Then  I 
get  angry  with  myself. 

This  year  he  wishes  ensemble  prac¬ 
tice,  and  I  let  him  come  once  in  a  while, 
with  three  other  pupils  of  mine  who  can 
really  play  a  little.  He  can  play  a  little 
himself  sometimes,  when  you  give  him 
music  which  is  hard  in  any  meaning  of 
that  word;  and  with  the  second  fiddle 
part  he  was  not  likely  to  do  so  much 
harm.  But  the  other  day— it  might  be 
two,  three  weeks  ago— I  get  mad.  They 
are  doing  pretty  well  in  a  Haydn  quartet 
till  there  comes  along  a  melodious  solo 
passage  for  second  violin,  and  he  does 
it  as  if  he  was  doing  scroll-work  on  a 
jig-saw.  Yes,  like  that.  Well, ‘you  know 
how  easy,  and  how  without  excuse,  it  is 
to  make  Haydn  sound  foolish.  That 
little  Japanese  boy  was  playing  notes 
like  clockwork,  and  making  nonsense  of 
a  very  fine  piece  of  music.  So  I  got 
mad.  I  was  not  thinking  of  manners,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  morals,  maybe  I  was 
not  thinking  much  of  music,  I  was  just 
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mad.  Four  years,  and  so  much  work 
for  him  and  for  me,  and  this  racket  was 
possible.  I  forgot  about  how  hard  he 
had  worked,  I  forgot  about  those  other 
pupils,  and  I  said: 

“  Listen,  you  young  Tokyo  person. 
I  don’t  like  you.  I  won’t  have  you.  I 
can’t  stand  you  any  more.  No.  Hear 
what  you  have  been  doing  ;  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  come  to 
me,  it  is  now  four  years  ago,-  and  you 
say  you  are  going  to  study  the  violin, 
and  you  ask  me  to  have  you  for  a  pupil. 
I  hear  you  play,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  no 
good.  Did  I  not  ?  Do  you  sit  there 
with  your  smile  and  say  I  did  not? 
What  ?  No.  You  don’t.  You  haven’t 
the  face — not  even  you.  .  .  .  But  you 
would  not  hear,  you  would  not  believe, 
you  must  insist  that  I,  Otto  Weber,  head 
violin  master  at  the  Panharmonic  Acad¬ 
emy,  New  York,  try  to  teach  you  what 
I  knew  you  never  could  learn.  I  try  to 
scare  you  off,  I  tell  you  it  is  a  mistake, 

I  charge  you  my  full  price,  and  you  pay 
it — yes,  I  hate  you  for  that  also — you 
pay  it  every  week,  like  a  machine.  You 
will  not  accept  of  the  instruction  for 
nothing.  That  would  have  been  a  trifle 
less  ridiculous.  You  make  a  child  and 
a  mountebank  of  me,  and  you  fee  me  like 
a  servant.  Me  I  Never  have  I  been  so 
insulted,  never  have  I  so  wasted  myself. 
And  for  four  years.  It  is  enough.  It 
is  over.  Now  go  away,  and  never  come 
back.  I  have  taught  you  how  to  make 
some  kinds  of  noises  on  the  fiddle.  Go 
back  to  Tokyo,  go  back  to  your  Imperial 
Orchestra,  and  there  make  all  the  noises 
you  like,  and  when  you  have  made 
them,  say,  ‘  That  is  the  way  Otto  Weber 
does  it.’  All  right,  never  mind,  only 
go.” 

Well,  by  this  time  one  of  the  girls  was 
crying,  the  other  was  looking  ashamed, 
and  the  boy  that  played  the  ’cello  was 
giggling  behind  his  nose.  As  for  the 
little  Japanese,  you  would  think,  if  there 
was  anything  left  of  him,  he  would  run 
out  of  that  room  and  buy  a  ticket  for 
Tokyo,  would  you  not?  What  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  No.  He  sits  there 
and  looks  around  smiling,  and  when  I 
get  through,  he  waits  a  few  minutes  for 
not  to  interrupt.  Then  he  §ays,  very 
soft : 
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“  Do  you  think,  Herr  Weeber,  that 
if  I  study  five  years  longer,  I  can  of 
a  possibility  learn  to  play  the  violin 
right  ?” 

Well,  by  this  I  have  got  all  through 
being  mad,  and  I  just  feel  sorry  for  him. 
So  I  told  him,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world — one  kind  that  can 
conceivably  learn  the  violin,  and  one 
kind  that  unmistakably  cannot.  “  And 
you,  my  dear  boy,  are  of  the  kind  that 
cannot.  Tell  me  now  —  have  sense: 
do  you  think  all  this  trouble  is  worth 
while  ?” 

He  looks  at  me,  and  he  looks  at  the 
two  girls  and  the  boy,  and  he  looks 
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along  the  ceiling,  and  smiles,  and  then 
he  says  :  “  Yes.” 

Two  days  later  comes  the  hour  for  his 
regular  lesson,  and  in  he  comes  at  the 
exact  moment,  as  usual.  He  sits  down, 
and  takes  his  fiddle  out  of  the  bag ;  then 
he  looks  up  and  says,  very  quiet : 

“  I  think  I  should  tell  you,  Herr  Wee¬ 
ber,  that  I  have  decide  to  give  seven 
years  longer  to  the  study  of  the  violin.” 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  that  ?  They  work  and  they  wait, 
and  they  work  some  more  ;  and  they 
fail,  maybe.  But  you  cannot  tire  them, 
you  cannot  discourage  them.  Oh,  no. 


The  Russo-Greek  Church  and  the  World’s 
Progress 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

Author  of  "  The  Mikado’s  Empire,”  “  Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation,”  etc. 


/4  MERXCANS,  believing  that  Japan 
/-\  was  “  the  under  dog,”  have  sym- 
jl  A.  pathized  with  the  islanders  as 
against  the  continentals.  If  they  dis¬ 
cover  themselves  mistaken,  there  will  be 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment.  In  these  days, 
when  the  world  has  a  nervous  system  of 
electric  wires  and  cables,  sentiment 
means  something — even  in  the  money 
market. 

As  soon  as  the  thunder  of  the  war 
captains  is  over,  humanity  will  re-read 
history.  Armies  will  melt  away,  but 
deep  racial  and  religious  affinities  are 
mighty  factors.  Our  people  will  ask 
which  nation  and  civilization  (including 
its  religions)  has  done  most  for  the  race. 
Beyond  the  Russia  of  court  and  bureau¬ 
cracy,  with  pockets  full  and  breasts 
smeared  with  gold  and  jewels,  are  the 
poor  village  pastor  and  the  missionary. 
Their  quiet  work  lasts  when  the  killing 
business  is  over. 

In  this  article  I  shall  speak  only  of 
what  ministers  to  Russia’s  heart  and 
soul,  the  Eastern  Church,  and  ask 
whether  there  be  any  missionary  spirit 
in  her.  We  condone  neither  political 
crime,  nor  military  blunders,  nor  Kishi¬ 
nev.  We  are  inquiring  of  history. 


It  is  discreditable  to  American  scholar¬ 
ship  that  so  little,  and  that  chiefly  from 
hostile  critics,  is  known  of  modem 
Christianity  in  Russia.  What  a  lonely 
scholar,  in  this  regard,  was  my  teacher, 
Philip  Schaff  I  With  all  his  learning,  he 
evinced  genuine  surprise  when  his  pupil 
gave  him,  from  eyesight  testimony,  the 
other  sides — Asian  and  missionary. 

It  is  unfair  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  of 
the  Christianization,  and  thus  of  the 
progress,  of  the  world  to  the  Western 
Church,  Roman  or  Reformed.  It  is 
bigotry  to  dub  Greek  Catholic  Christian 
ity  a  “  fossil.”  If,  besides  a  noble  his¬ 
tory,  the  Oriental  Church  has  a  present 
missionary  spirit  and  progressive  ele¬ 
ment,  then  we  must  all  take  heart. 

If,  in  the  race  the  goal  and  prize  of 
which  is  the  conquest  of  this  world  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Christianity  lead  the  van,  while 
the  competitor  who  started  out  first  of 
all  has  been  distanced  and  left  behind, 
we  must  examine  all  th-  facts  before 
deciding  that  lack  of  victory  is  because 
of  lack  of  zeal  to  win.  We  must  make 
due  allowances  for  race,  geographical 
position,  conditioning  and  environing 
influences.  But  can  we  do  this  in  a 
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brief  article?  My  own  belief,  formed 
long  ago  on  Russo-Greek  missionary 
ground,  is  that,  of  Oriental  Christian 
churches,  the  Russian  is  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  and  progressive. 

The  Graco-Oriental  Church  is  the 
mother  of  us  all.  Leaders,  scriptures, 
theology,  language,  and  ritual  were  all  at 
first  Greek,  not  Roman.  All  the  pioneer 
missionary  work  was  done  by  the 
Oriental  Church,  which  created  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  Nicene  Creed — antedating 
“  the  Apostles’  ”  Creed  by  centuries — 
was  formed  in  a.d.  325  ;  but  already  in 
the  lands  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church 
and  the  toleration  edict  of  Constantine, 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  south¬ 
ern  Russia,  missionaries  were  at  work. 
Even  at  the  Nicsean  Council  there  sat 
men,  brawny  of  limb,  with  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
from  the  far  west  in  Spain. 

The  credit  of  Christianizing  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  races,  whence  Protestantism  sprang 
and  was  nurtured,  is  given  to  the  Roman 
Church.  She  deserves  it.  Yet  she  did 
but  enter  into  the  labors  of  the  elder 
sister.  The  Oriental  Church  nobly  at¬ 
tempted  the  task  first,  and  failed  only 
because  of  the  barbarian  invasions  that 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire.  Had 
she  succeeded,  the  world’s  face  would 
have  been  changed.  Why?  Because 
she  put  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language 
“  understanded  of  the  people.”  The 
mission  of  the  Greek  Ulfilas  to  the 
Goths  was  based  on  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular.  From  this  principle — 
the  Bible  read  by  the  people — the  Ori¬ 
ental  Church  has  never  departed.  Her 
failure  in  western  Europe  was  a  noble 
one. 

“  The  world  that  credits  what  is  done 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been.” 

But  God,  who  is  more  than  the  world, 
with  eternal  memory,  has  (in  the  Japanese 
poet’s  word)  “forgotten  to  forget,”  and 
history'  is  part  of  God’s  memory. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Clovis,  all  of 
Teutonic  Christianity  was  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  “  barbarians  ”  who  de¬ 
stroyed  Rome  were  more  Christian  than 
those  in  the  city.  The  floods  of  war 
swept  away  the  work  of  Ulfilas.  The 
Roman  Church  (the  very  word  is  Greek) 
stepped  in,  converted  Northern  barba¬ 


rism  from  heresy  and  paganism,  and  has 
the  glory  of  Christianizing  Europe.  But 
would  victory  have  been  achieved  with¬ 
out  the  propaedeutic  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ?  Is  not  half  the  credit  due  to 
Oriental  Christianity?  Indeed,  dining 
many  centuries  the  areas  of  the  two 
Churches  overlapped. 

Roman  and  Western  theology,  founded 
on  Roman  law,  developed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  anthropology.  Under  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  Popes,  the  idea  of  Rome 
was  to  efface  nationality.  The  theology 
of  the  Eastern  Church  was  developed 
out  of  die  Greek  philosophy.  Besides 
nurturing  nationality,  the  Greek  Church 
always  stood  for  the  Scriptures  in  the 
people’s  language.  As  “the  Word  of 
God  is  not  bound,”  this  principle  is  yet 
to  win  the  world.  Indeed,  are  not  the 
“  change  of  emphasis  ”  in  the  modern 
Church  and  the  revival  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing,  in  our  day,  virtually  the  renascence 
of  Greek  theology  ? 

How  different  the  task  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  each  Church,  in  the  East  and 
West  of  Europe,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  1  In  the  Occident  the  field  was 
virgin.  With  no  danger  from  the  rear, 
the  work  was  all  in  front.  The  one 
hostile  religion  was  classic  paganism, 
with  which  the  Oriental  Christians  had 
also  to  contend.  The  Teutonic  barba¬ 
rians,  already  partially  Christianized  by 
the  Greek  Church,  had  but  a  passive 
mythology,  which  sat  lightly  on  their 
minds.  When  converted,  they  turned 
missionary.  In  short,  in  the  West,  all 
was  new  and  fresh — new  blood,  new 
vigor,  fresh  life,  and  nascent  power,  with 
no  youthful  and  aggressive  faith,  like 
Islam,  to  oppose  Christianity,  to  make 
proselytes  from  her  household,  and  to 
carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Church. 
The  task  of  the  Western  Church  was 
that  of  the  laborer  called  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  receive  full  wages. 

In  the  East  how  different  1  The 
faithful  one  has  already  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  yet  receives 
“likewise  a  penpy.”  With  old  blood, 
old  races,  wormout  .institutions,  and  no 
new  stimulus  save  from  within,  while 
surrounded  by  decaying  civilizations,  the 
task  of  the  Oriental  Church  was  to  put 
“  a  soul  of  life  under  the  ribs  of  death,” 
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to  fight  for  life  against  a  fresh,  powerful, 
relentless  faith  and  foe.  Islam  knew 
but  one  idea— propagation  by  the  sword. 
It  allowed  no  alternative  but  acceptance 
and  existence,  or  subjugation  and  death. 
As  in  a  prairie  wave  of  fire,  the  Eastern 
Churches  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Arabia,  etc.,  were  engulfed  and  either 
lost  or  stifled.  The  Koran  overlaid  the 
Greek  Testament.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  growth  would  have  been  a 
miracle  of  history,  and  even  continued 
existence  was  a  wonder. 

Nevertheless,  during  this  frightful 
period  the  missionary  spirit  lived.  While 
scimitars  flashed  and  the  domes  of 
mosques  rose  like  bubbles  on  the  horizon, 
the  Church  cast  her  eyes  on  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia,  achieving  a  victory 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  over  the  Ger¬ 
manic  barbarians.  Some  day  the  world 
will  see  and  appreciate  this.  In  a.d. 
956  the  first  Christian  church  rose  at 


Kiev,  and,  like  our  Saxon  fathers,  the 
Slavs  were  baptized  in  hosts  at  the 
river’s  brim.  Steadily  the  tide  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  rolled  over  eastern  Europe, 
northern  Asia,  and  Alaska,  and  into  the 
Japanese  archipelago. 

Contrast  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
Church  in  the  East  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  easy  task  of  Western  Christendom. 
On  the  south,  the  struggle  was  for  life 
against  the  relentless  Turk  in  the  strong¬ 
est  period  of  his  career.  On  the  east, 
as  by  a  fiery  wave  from  Tartarus,  she 
was  struck  by  the  Mongol  hordes  and 
under  their  brutality  was  crushed  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  Then  fiercely 
oppressed  by  the  Poles  (now  indeed 
subjugated,  but  once  the  fanatical  as- 
sertors  of  Romanism  in  its  most  politi¬ 
cal  and  least  spiritual  form),  the  Slavic 
people  held  their  own,  kept  their  creed, 
and  rose  to  nationality.  With  whatever 
spirit  we  view  the  facts,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  Russia,  never  in  the  Crusades, 
was  untouched  by  one  of  the  three  great 
movements  which  have  molded  modern 
Europe — the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  or  the  French  Revolution.  W  ho, 
then,  can  wonder  that  flat  Russia,  moun¬ 
tainless  and  sealess,  is  where  she  seems 
to  be  to-day  ? 

“  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountain  ;  each  a  mighty  Voice . 


In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 

Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  also  the  science 
of  history.  Asiatic  mountains  may  yet 
make  a  new  kind  of  Russian.  Yet  all 
the  world,  thus  far,  with  voice  of  soldiers 
and  cannon,  has  said  to  Russia,  “  You 
shall  have  no  seaport  which  winter  can¬ 
not  lock  up.”  For  centuries  the  beating 
of  her  mighty  heart  has  been  for  the 
freedom-giving  ocean.  Can  the  world 
wholly  repress  that  yearning?  Time 
will  tell. 

Our  special  task  is  to  inquire  whether 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  is  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  and  also  missionary.  If  it  is,  then 
neither  man  nor  devil  can  hold  her  back. 
To  the  question  itself,  no  student,  with 
an  inside  view  and  on  the  missionary 
ground,  can  hesitate  to  sound  an  affirma¬ 
tive  even  more  emphatic  than  that  of 
Stanley,  Neander,  Dollinger,  and  SchafE ; 
and,  shall  we  add,  of  our  own  Grosvenor, 
Wright,  and  F.  E.  Clark,  whose  books 
tell  of  genuine  work  done  in  Siberia  by 
noble  Russian  priests  ? 

Of  Russia’s  area  of  8,500,000  square 
miles,  two-thirds  is  land  in  Asia  which 
white  men  have  occupied  only  since  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed.  While  the 
Anglo-Saxons  marched  westward  in 
America,  Yermak  and  his  Cossacks 
moved  eastward.  Hence  the  real  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
is  within  her  own  borders.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  obedient  to  Christ,  as  well  as  with 
good  common  sense,  her  sons  go  also  to 
“the  ends  of  the  earth.”  In  Siberia, 
unknown  and  unoccupied  before  1600, 
the  missionaries  and  churches  are  every¬ 
where.  After  the  British  and  Ottoman 
Empires,  Russia  has  the  next  greatest 
number  of  Mohammedans  and  pagans 
inside  her  realm.  The  twenty-three  mill¬ 
ion  serfs  of  a  generation  ago,  now 
become  over  forty  million  freedmen, 
have  had  noble  missionary  work  done 
among  them,  with  churches,  schools,  and 
teachers.  Not  only  among  her  own 
people  but  among  the  various,  one  might 
almost  say  the  innumerable,  races,  there 
have  been  parallels  with  Western  in¬ 
stances  of  a  revived  missionary  spirit  in 
this  vast  colonial  empire.  Superb,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  lives  and  works  of  many 
a  missionary  priest,  archimandrite,  and 
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bishop,  some  of  whom  I  have  met  and 
of  others  have  heard  by  report  of  eye¬ 
witnesses.  Innocent,  Archbishop  of 
Kamchatka,  traveling  with  sledge  and 
reindeer,  did  a  noble  work  in  the  long 
chain  of  pagan  islands  uniting  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Asia.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  scholarship  in  Chinese  or 
Korean  can  forget  the  work  and  writings 
of  Palladius  in  China  ?  In  the  Caucasus, 
in  Turkestan,  Russia  not  only  abolished 
man-stealing,  bringing  order  in  the  quon¬ 
dam  paradise  of  the  robber  and  ending 
the  golden  age  of  the  oppressor,  but 
the  Church  has  sent  her  missionaries  and 
teachers  wherever  her  children  go.  In 
every  capital  of  Europe,  in  the  cities  of 
America,  the  Russian  Church  cares  for 
her  people,  while  in  Japan  we  behold 
one  of  the  brightest  missionary  records, 
I  will  not  say  of  modem  times,  but  of 
all  Christian  history.  Virtually  the  work 
of  one  man  is  that  of  Bishop  Nicolai,  my 
neighbor  in  Tokyo,  whose  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  Christians  have  a  single  Russian 
pastor  and  bishop,  the  most  imposing 
edifice  in  Japan  (built  by  private  Mus¬ 
covite  subscription),  and  the  best  vocal 
music  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

I  donot  forget  or  condone  Kishinev — 
in  which  economics  and  social  and  po¬ 
litical  as  well  as  religious  elements  en¬ 
tered — any  more  than  I  do  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  or  the  Inquisition,  or  the  cremation 
of  Servetus,  or  some  modem  American 
heresy  trials.  I  would  not  minimize 
Russian  atrocities  of  any  sort.  I  hate 
the  deviltry  that  masks  itself  under  either 
Reactionism  or  Liberalism,  paganism  or 
Christianity.  Yet  I  take  hope,  because 
in  the  main  Russia  has  been  free  from 
the  curse  of  persecuting  intolerance. 
Bad  as  contemporary  Russia  controlled 
by  the  war  gang  is,  there  have  never  been 
“  the  bloody  tribunals  of  orthodoxy  ” 


such  as  Spain  created,  or  the  persistent 
hounding  of  nations  and  peoples  by 
prelacy,  as  in  the  Western  Church. 
After  a  restudy  of  the  history,  the  trials, 
the  policy,  and  the  creeds  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  (especially  the  Longer 
Catechism  of  1839),*  despite  what  is 
phenomenal  in  the  newspapers,  present 
clouds  of  war,  or  despotism,  or  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  the  long  hiding  of  spiritual 
power,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  judgment, 
formed  thirty  years  ago,  that  while  Rus¬ 
sia  is  still  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  progress — most  of  all  in  the 
open^  Bible — are  greater  than  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  repression,  and  are  ultimately 
to  prevail.  Indeed,  with  increasing  edu¬ 
cation  making  the  Scriptures  more  real 
and  potent,  with  science  dispelling  ficti¬ 
tious  miracle,  improved  art  lessening 
superstition,  the  morning  of  Russia’s  new 
day  is  already  dawning. 

As,  with  the  Shintoist,  I  have,  during 
my  adult  lifetime,  prayed  for  the  Mikado 
and  Japan,  so,  with  the  Oriental  Chris¬ 
tian,  I  pray  for  the  Czar  and  Russia, 
that  both  they  and  their  people,  islanders 
and  continentals,  may  keep  step  with 
the  File  Leader  of  salvation — theirs  and 
ours. 

However  wars  or  diplomacy  may  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail,  the  purely  conventional 
terms  “  Orient  ”  and  “  Occident  ”  are 
waxing  old  and  are  ready  to  pass  away, 
for  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  met.  The 
once  Far  East  is  now  the  Near  West. 
One  cycle  of  the  world’s  history  is  com¬ 
plete.  In  spite  of  the  fighters,  and  all 
who  love  war  and  thrive  upon  it,  the 
world’s  opinion  is  stronger  than  cannon 
or  powder.  Humanity  (until  there  can 
be  dreamed  or  thought  out  something 
better)  will  have  but  one  civilization — 
the  Christ’s — and  the  nation  and  king¬ 
dom  that  will  not  serve  therein  shall 
surely  perish. 


The  Tactful  Art  of  Tipping 

By  Ames  Higgins 


THE  Head,  Second,  and  Side 
Waiters’  National  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  recently  held 
its  annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  Convention,  among  other  topics, 
there  came  up  for  discussion  that  hardy 
perennial,  the  tipping  question.  Diver¬ 
gent  views  were  expressed.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  practice  alto¬ 
gether,  believing  that  by  so  doing  a 
uniform  living  wage  would  be  more  easy 
of  attainment.  Others  defended  the 
custom  on  the  ground  that  the  compara¬ 
tively  meager  wages  paid  by  restaura¬ 
teurs  made  it  necessary  for  waiters  to 
seek  tips  in  order  to  make  their  income 
commensurate  with  their  needs.  Still 
others  deplored  the  uninformed  methods 
of  the  average  giver  of  gratuities,  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  scale 
for  his  guidance. 

This  last  suggestion  is,  in  a  measure, 
in  accord  with  a  one-time  writer  on  the 
subject,  who  declared  that  “  it  is  high 
time  that  the  proper  method  of  giving 
tips  should  be  defined,  its  laws  codified, 
its  many  possibilities  of  error  guarded 
against,  and  some  system  set  forth 
whereby  the  tipper  may  give  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  to  the  tipped  at  the  most 
moderate,  if  not  the  least,  outlay  in  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  realm.”  The  trouble 
with  the  American  is  that  he  doesn’t 
know  the  exact  amount  to  give,  and  that 
bothers  him  and  causes  him  to  curse 
the  custom  in  choice  and  varied  lan¬ 
guage.  If  some  writer  would  get  out  a 
book  entitled,  say,  “  The  Right  Tip,”  or 
“  Tuppence  on  the  Shilling,”  giving  ex¬ 
actly  the  correct  sum  to  pay  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  Americans  would  buy  out  the 
whole  edition  and  bless  the  author. 

Now,  I  have  no  intention  of  holding 
forth  as  a  teacher  of  the  tactful  art  of 
tipping,  nor  do  I  advocate  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  getting  the  most 
for  one’s  “  bawbee.”  I  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  American  readers 
may  take  some  interest  in  a  partial 
chronicle  of  some  of  the  curious  customs 


to  which  the  practice  of  giving  gratui¬ 
ties  has  led. 

I  may  say,  without  much  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  tip  is  the  nuisance  par  excel¬ 
lence.  Our  country  is  rather  young, 
however,  to  have  nursed  the  gratuity  to 
its  point  of  highest  development.  For  a 
really  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  custom,  therefore,  one  must  go 
abroad.  So  let’s  all  take  our  vacations 
in  Europe  and  make  a  little  study  of  this 
heritage  of  the  ages. 

We  will  take  the  southern  route  in 
the  spring,  landing  at  Naples  and  work¬ 
ing  north  as  fancy  dictates.  After  a 
more  or  less  pleasant  voyage,  which  will 
include,  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  two 
days  on  the  blue  Mediterranean,  we 
shall  drop  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  prepare  to  disembark.  Now  comes 
our  introduction  to  the  ubiquitous  Euro¬ 
pean  tipping  custom. 

We  find  that  we  have  made  greater  or 
less  demands  upon  the  deck  steward,  the 
room  steward,  the  table  waiters,  and  the 
bath  steward.  The  fee  for  the  table  waiter 
is  usually  about  ten  shillings  ($2.50). 
The  same  amount,  or  possibly  a  little 
less,  should  be  given  the  room  steward. 
The  deck  steward  is  usually  remem¬ 
bered  with  about  five  shillings  ($1.25), 
while  the  customary  fee  for  the  bath 
steward  is  about  four  shillings  ($!)•  If 
those  amounts  seem  more  than  we  can 
afford,  we  may  give  less.  Something  is 
expected  of  us,  but  we  shall  encounter 
no  grumbling  if  the  amount  is  a  reason¬ 
able  one  "for  the  services  performed. 

Once  on  shore,  we  shall  be  met  on  all 
sides  with  the  outstretched  hand  and 
the  insinuating  smile.  Services  we  do 
not  need,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  would 
prefer  to  do  without,  will  be  showered 
upon  us.  Doors  will  be  opened  which  we 
are  quite  capable  physicallyof  opening  for 
ourselves.  If  we  attempt,  in  good  inde¬ 
pendent  fashion,  to  put  on  our  own  over¬ 
coats,  we  shall  be  pounced  upon  by  a 
liveried  flunky  who  insists  upon  assisting 
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us,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the  fit 
of  the  coat  and  our  own  tempers.  If 
we  start  out  for  a  particular  point  which 
we  well  know  how  to  reach,  we  shall  be 
almost  certain  to  encounter  some  one 
who  is  confident  that  he  knows  much 
more  about  our  intentions  and  destina¬ 
tion  than  we  do,  and  he  will,  as  a  rule, 
insist  on  proffering  his  services  as  guide. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  wearing  on  the 
nerves  and  tends  to  fret  the  independ¬ 
ent  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  doing  things  for  himself.  He 
may  insist  in  all  the  civilized  languages 
of  the  globe  that  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself — that  he  knows 
more  about  his  personal  intentions  than 
the  would-be  guide  possibly  can,  and 
that  he  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  if 
the  insistent  person  will  kindly  remove 
himself  and  his  services  to  some  other 
realm — but  all  this  will,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  be  met  by  a  non-comprehensive 
shake  of  the  head  and  renewed  offers  of 
undesired  assistance.  The  inability  of 
the  European  to  comprehend  when  he 
does  not  wish  to  comprehend  is  astonish¬ 
ing  and  impenetrable. 

The  curious  part  of  this  tipping  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  it  is  so  all-comprehensive. 
There  are  occasions  when  one  must  pay 
for  services  ranging  all  the  way  from 
ordinary  civilities  to  most  elaborate 
courtesies.  To  an  American,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pointing  out  cheerfully  a  de¬ 
sired  building  or  direction,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  demand  for  baksheesh  for  a  like 
service  is  most  trying.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  our  first  experience  of  the  kind. 

I  had,  in  company  with  some  friends, 
taken  a  carriage  drive  into  the  country 
from  Naples.  The  day  was  perfect. 
Overhead  was  the  blue  sky  of  the  south¬ 
land,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  the  sun  gleamed  on  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  bay.  Along 
the  roadway  ragged  little  urchins,  with 
mischief  flashing  from  their  wonderful 
brown  eyes,  turned  somersaults  for 
“  soldi.”  Little  girls  trotted  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  chanting  their  monoto¬ 
nous  song — “  Bella  signora,  give  me  a 
penny  1  Bella  signora,  give  me  a  penny  1” 
As  we  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  we  could  look  out  across 
the  blue  waters  and  see  Capri  in  the 


distance.  Over  yonder,  too,  was  Vesu¬ 
vius,  with  his  monster  head  hidden  in  a 
mass  of  clouds. 

As  we  passed  through  Pazuoli  and 
turned  again  toward  the  city,  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  had  been  told  of  an  old 
Colosseum  which  lay  not  far  from  there, 
where,  it  is  said,  Nero  used  sometimes 
to  come  to  watch  over  the  punishment 
of  some  of  his  unruly  subjects.  Telling 
the  driver  to  walk  his  horses,  we  set  out 
on  foot  to  cover  the  few  hundred  yards 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  ancient 
structure.  No  sooner  had  we  done  so 
than  we  were  reminded  that  we  were  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  prompt  offers  of  un¬ 
desired  services.  A  seedv-looking  indi¬ 
vidual  approached  and  insisted  on  act¬ 
ing  as  our  guide.  His  appearance  was 
not  attractive.  He  limped,  one  of  his 
eyes  was  bad,  and  the  other  was  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
gazing  out  over  his  shoulder.  His  serv¬ 
ices  were  declined.  He  refused  to  take 
“  no  ”  for  an  answer,  however.  Seeing 
that  we  were  started  properly,  he  set  out 
ahead  of  us.  Every  few  moments  he 
would  roll  this  curious  eye  back  over 
his  shoulder  with  an  air  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  to  make  sure  that  we  were  follow¬ 
ing.  Protests  were  of  no  avail.  Going 
straight  to  the  spot  for  which  we  were 
headed,  he  pointed  to  the  sight  we  were 
seeking,  brushed  the  dust  from  our 
clothes  with  a  rather  dirty  hat,  and — 
held  out  his  hand. 

One  of  the  most  trying  and  most  com¬ 
mon  situations  in  which  one  finds  him¬ 
self  in  Europe  is  that  of  the  necessity 
for  worming  one’s  way  past  the  staff  of 
employees  of  the  hotel  from  which  one 
is  about  to  depart.  It  is  an  ordeal 
which  begins  with  the  very  door  of  one’s 
room,  and  which  must  be  passed  through 
again  and  again  as  one  moves  from 
city  to  city. 

There  is,  to  start  with,  the  waiter  who 
brings  one’s  coffee  each  morning,  the 
maid  who  has  taken  care  of  one’s  room, 
and  the  boots.  Once  free  of  these  en¬ 
cumbrances,  one  encounters  the  elevator 
or  “  lift  ”  man.  Upon  descending  to 
the  office  one  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  concierge,  who  may  be  counted 
upon  to  extend  greetings  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand  and  trustful  smile.  Oh, 
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the  concierge,  what  should  we  do  without 
him  1  In  his  frock-coat  and  white  waist¬ 
coat  he  bears  the  air  of  a  college  profes¬ 
sor,  and  he  will  soothe  your  nerves  in 
any  language,  as  well  as  sell  you  stamps. 
At  first  blush  it  seems  almost  an  affront 
to  offer  money  to  so  dignified  a  person¬ 
age,  but — in  the  language  of  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  traveler  in  England — one  may 
“  tip  anybody  below  the  rank  of  Bishop.” 
So,  reassured  by  the  radiant  smile  of  the 
concierge,  we  shall  doubtless  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  many  an  assault  upon  our 
purse. 

Once  past  this  personage,  we  may 
count  upon  seeing  drawn  up  in  line 
what  v/ill  seem  to  be  the  greater  portion 
of  the  hotel  staff.  It  is  remarkable  with 
what  unerring  instinct  the  average  hotel 
employee  ,  will  scent  a  departure.  Few 
things  are  certain  in  this  world,  we  are 
told,  with  the  exception  of  death  and 
taxes.  As  certain  as  either  of  these, 
however,  is  it  that  the  departing  guest 
will  find  awaiting  him  at  the  door  a 
formidable  line  of  attaches.  Certain  it 
is,  too,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  marvel¬ 
ous  courage  to  pass  that  line  with  head 
in  air.  So  surely  as  he  dares  to  do  so, 
he  will  find  his  baggage  marked  with 
little  cabalistic  signs,  which  have  the 
same  properties  as  red-hot  coals,  in  that 
the  person  picking  them  up  is  certain  to 
drop  them.  For  the  hotel  employees  of 
the  Continent  seem  to  have  perfected  a 
system  of  signs  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
infamous  “  yegg  ”  men  of  this  country, 
which  describe  in  none  too  flattering 
terms  the  exact  degree  of  meanness  of 
the  person  capable  of  refusing  fees  to 
the  downtrodden  of  servant-land. 

Better,  then,  to  pass  the  line  with  hand 
in  pocket,  often  withdrawing  it  full  and 
returning  it  empty.  To  be  sure,  when 
you  have  gotten  past  the  interminable 
line  of  porters,  hall-boys,  and  the  like, 
you  will  feel  that  you  have  squandered 
a  fortune.  The  currency  of  many  of  the 
Continental  countries,  with  the  principal 
coin  (worth  twenty  cents  or  thereabouts) 
divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
however,  and  one  may  give  away  what 
seems  one’s  entire  letter  of  credit,  only 
to  find,  on  converting  the  amount  into 
its  American  equivalent,  that  he  has  dis¬ 


sipated  something  like  five  cents, 
pecially  is  this  true  of  Italy,  where  one 
can  satisfy  the  most  insistent  clamors 
with  but  small  outlay.  Hence  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  "in  tipping,  you  should 
always  begin  with  the  coppers.  Then, 
if  the  recipient  is  not  satisfied,  you  can 
add  two  cents  and  send  him  away  happy.” 

Another  biped  with  whom  one  will 
have  constant  dealings  is  the  waiter. 
This  individual  has  been  described  some¬ 
where  as  one  who  has  dropped  down  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  an  attitude  of 
receptivity  and  with  an  appreciative 
palm.  Usually  he  may  be  satisfied  with 
a  tip  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
one’s  bill.  In  some  countries  one  will 
find  the  custom  to  be  to  give  a  little 
more,  and  in  others  the  tips  will  average 
much  less.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the 
average  fee  for  each  person  is  twenty 
centesimi  (four  cents).  This  is  regarded 
by  the  waiters  as  liberal,  and  one  tender¬ 
ing  the  amount  is  looked  upon  as  a 
gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  curious 
to  relate,  should  one  be  betrayed  by  a 
good  dinner  into  an  attitude  of  good 
will  toward  mankind  in  general,  and 
allow  this  benevolence  to  induce  him  to 
give  an  excessive  tip,  the  consequence 
may  be  somewhat  unpleasant.  I  re¬ 
member  witnessing  an  exhibition  caused 
by  this  very  act.  The  servitor,  who  had 
performed  his  duties  quickly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  suddenly  changed.  Raising  his 
two  hands  toward  heaven,  he  burst  forth 
into  a  perfect  torrent  of  abuse,  varying 
his  highly  uncomplimentary  remarks 
with  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  vituper¬ 
ation  of  which  the  Italian  language  is 
capable.  The  wrath  of  all  the  gods, 
pagan  and  domestic,  was  called  down 
upon  the  innocent  head  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  gentleman.  The  interesting  per¬ 
formance  was  brought  suddenly  to  a 
close  when  the  gentleman,  turning  quickly 
upon  the  waiter,  seized  from  his  out¬ 
stretched  palm  the  entire  amount  he  had 
given  and  turned  upon  his  heel.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  attitude  of  the  waiter 
changed,  and  he  humbly  followed  his 
former  benefactor,  meekly  suing  for  a 
return  of  the  amount  he  had  received. 
The  explanation  of  the  scene  was  that 
the  waiter,  having  received  so  liberal  a 
fee,  had  seen  in  his  good  fortune  still 
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greater  possibilities,  and  had  endeavored 
by  abuse  to  secure  a  greater  amount. 

The  waiters  of  Russia  and  Germany 
possess  another  characteristic.  This  is 
a  surpassing  great  dignity  which  passeth 
understanding.  In  their  apparent  su¬ 
periority  to  their  environment  they  im¬ 
press  one  as  might  a  coterie  of  bank 
presidents  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  chance  holiday  to  see  something  of 
another  business  than  their  own,  and  had 
decided  early  in  the  day  that  the  calling 
was  not  to  their  liking,  and  that  the 
patrons  of  the  place  were  but  poor  sticks 
anyway.  The  hauteur  of  the  Russian, 
however,  is,  as  a  rule,  productive  of 
more  liberal  fees  than  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  To  the  former  one  dispenses 
silver ;  to  the  latter,  coppers. 

In  France  and  England  one  encoun¬ 
ters  two  distinct  classes — the  one  boast¬ 
ing  the  (to  him)  matchless  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  ability  to  speak  twolanguages, 
and  the  other  possessing  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  just  what  is  and  what  is 
not  good  for  one  to  eat.  In  the  matter 
of  tips,  however,  they  are  unanimous. 
Fortunately,  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  will 
satisfy  them. 

Instead  of  the  one  waiter  who  serves 
food  and  wine  and  receives  payment  for 
the  bill,  one  finds  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
persons  charged  with  each  distinct  duty. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  sounds  to  be 
heard  in  the  public  restaurants  is  a  call 
of  “  Zahlen  ”  (equivalent  to  “  Bring  me 
my  bill  ”),  and  the  answering  call  of 
“  Bitte,”  or  “Immediately,  sir.”  Then 
appears  an  individual  called  the  “  Zahl- 
kellner,”  or  pay-waiter.  As  it  seems  to 
the  uninitiated,  his  sole  duty  consists  of 
asking  you  what  you  have  had  and  tak¬ 
ing  your  word  for  it,  jotting  down  a  few 
figures,  and  handing  you  your  bill.  For 
this  sendee,  if  there  be  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  dining,  he  receives  a  tip  of  forty 
hellers  (eight  cents).  The  man  who 
brought  the  food — the  “  Speisetraeger  ” 
— is  given  twenty  hellers,  and  the  little 
chap  that  carried  in  the  beer  or  wine — 
the  “  Bierjunge  ”  or  “  Piccolo  ” — is  usu¬ 
ally  left  about  six  or  eight  hellers.  In 
a  restaurant  ranking  above  the  aver¬ 
age  these  amounts  are  doubled,  and  in 
a  fine  dining-room  they  are  usually 
trebled.  For  more  than  two  persons 


the  amounts  are  increased  proportion¬ 
ally. 

The  reason  for  giving  to  the  Zahlkell- 
ner  so  much  more  than  the  others  is  that 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  track  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  served  at  all  the  tables.  He 
must  know  exactly  what  is  brought,  and 
is  responsible  for  everything,  so  he  must 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout.  Even 
then  he  betrays  a  surprising  amount  of 
confidence  in  human  nature,  for  he  will 
invariably  take  one’s  word  as  to  the 
amount  of  wine  or  beer  one  has  drunk 
and  the  number  of  pieces  of  bread  one 
has  eaten. 

One  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
Italian  practice  of  purchasing  entrance 
tickets  to  the  theater  (at  a  lira  apiece) 
in  addition  to  the  seat  tickets,  to  feeing 
the  usher  for  pointing  out  one’s  place, 
and  to  paying  for  one’s  programme 
prices  ranging  from  ten  centesimi  (two 
cents)  in  Italy,  to  threepence  (six  cents) 
in  London.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  learn 
that  an  Austrian  cabby  expects  a  crown 
tip  (twenty  cents)  if  he  drives  two  beasts, 
or  sixty  hellers  (twelve  cents)  if  he  drives 
one.  We  shall  recover  from  our  sur¬ 
prise  at  learning  that  the  attendants  in 
the  government  buildings  are  allowed 
to  accept  fees.  Moreover,  a  two  weeks’ 
residence  in  Berlin  will  render  us  quite 
callous  to  our  first  astonishment  on 
hearing  the  estimate  that  every  third 
passenger  tips  the  street-car  conductor 
for  being  so  gracious  as  to  take  his  fare. 

It  requires  rather  more  than  the  usual 
American  supply  of  sang-froid ,  however, 
to  accept  with  calm  complacency  the 
system  of  tips  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  social  world  of  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  making 
a  social  call  in  one  of  those  countries. 
The  door  will  be  opened  by  a  man. 
One  will  then  be  assisted  in  the  removal 
of  his  outer  garment  by  a  maid.  On 
one’s  departure  he  will  again  receive 
the  maid’s  assistance  in  donning  his  coat, 
and  will  once  more  pass  through  the 
door  held  open  by  the  man.  To  each 
of  these  it  is  customary  to  give  a  crown 
(twenty  cents).  Should  we  take  dinner 
at  a  private  house,  the  proper  thing  is 
to  hand  a  florin  (forty  cents)  to  the 
butler,  one  to  the  maid  assisting  him, 
and  to  send  another  to  the  chef. 
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This  rather  savors  of  carrying  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  extremes.  The  height  of  tipping, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
another  direction.  For  it  is  claimed 
that,  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  per¬ 
sons  have  been  known  to  alight  from 
their  carriages  and  fee  their  own  drivers, 
whom  they  were  paying  to  care  for  their 
horses. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  the  Austrian 
customs  is  the  result  of  legislation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  every  house  must  be 
closed  from  ten  o’clock  at  night  until  six 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  During 
that  time  each  house  is  in  charge  of  an 
attendant  known  as  the  “  Hausbesorger,* 
or  caretaker.  In  large  apartment  build¬ 
ings  this  Hausbesorger  is  usually  a 
uniformed  porter.  Every  person  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  between  ten  at  night  and 
six  in  the  morning  must  pay  to  the  Haus¬ 
besorger  twenty  hellers  '(four  cents). 

This  gives  rise  to  a  curious  condition. 
Naturally,  the  man  who  comes  home  at 
early  hours  need  not  necessarily  pay 
anything,  while  the  man  who  habitually 
gets  in  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Hausbe- 
sorger’s  bank  account.  Inquiry  of  the 
Hausbesorger  concerning  Mr.  A.  may 
result  in  the  startling  information  that 
he  is  a  most  disreputable,  mean  sort  of 


man,  while  the  night-hawk,  Mr.  B.,  will 
undoubtedly  be  lauded  as  a  splendid 
fellow,  of  excellent  reputation.  As  a  con¬ 
servator  of  the  public  morals,  therefore, 
the  Hausbesorger  can  hardly  be  called 
a  success. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  we  have  acquired 
so  much  information  regarding  the  tip 
we  shall  be  rather  weary  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  we  may  begin  to  long  for 
some  restful  spot  in  the  backwoods  of 
our  own  country  where  such  a  thing  as 
a  gratuity  has  never  been  heard  of.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  such 
a  place  would  require  a  much  longer 
journey  than  we  have  already  taken. 
The  tip  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 
Probably  the  only  change  that  will  ever 
be  made  in  the  custom  will  be  in  the 
broadening  of  the  territory  infested  by  it. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of 
the  bit  of  warning  given  by  a  certain 
witty  gentleman  who  undertook  to  offer 
advice  regarding  the  necessary  things  to 
take  with  one  on  a  vacation.  He  con¬ 
cluded  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“  Pack  up,  like  the  rest  of  the  summer  re¬ 
sorters, 

More  dollars  and  dimes,  and  more  halves 
and  more  quarters ; 

For,  walking  or  riding,  or  eating  or  sipping, 
Or  reading  or  writing,  you  have  to  keep  tip¬ 
ping.” 
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XII _ Present  Day  Evidences  of  Christianity1 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  had  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  who  had 
come  to  deliver  Israel.  But  time 
went  on  and  Israel  was  not  delivered, 
and  John  in  prison  began  to  wonder  if 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  He  still  had 
faith  in  Jesus,  and  sent  two  of  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  ask  him,  “  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come  ?  or  look  we  for  another  ?”  Jesus 
bade  them  stay,  see  what  he  was  doing, 
and  then  .report  what  they  saw  to  John, 
and  let  John  decide  for  himself. 

Now,  as  then,  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  the  things  we  see  and  hear. 
They  are  present-day  evidences.  They 
"Hike  vii.  19-23. 


require  for  their  study  no  linguistic  or 
historical  scholarship  ;  they  only  require 
observation  and  an  open  mind.  If  there 
are  no  such  evidences,  it  is  in  vain  to 
search  the  past  for  them.  If  Christ  is  a 
living  Christ,  we  should  see  the  evidences 
of  his  life  in  what  is  going  on  about  us. 
If  there  are  no  such  evidences,  it  is  not 
very  material  to  inquire  whether  he  rose 
from  the  dead  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
He  has  told  us  what  he  came  to  do: 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover- 
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ingof  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  Is  he 
doing  this — now  ?  If  he  is,  those  who 
believe  in  him  have  no  need  to  look  for 
any  other  evidence  to  commend  their 
faith  to  others.  If  he  is  not,  no  other 
evidence  will  suffice.  The  testimony  of 
a  dead  past  is  no  adequate  basis  for  a 
living  faith  in  the  present. 

What  is  the  Church  of  Christ  doing  in 
the  community  ?  What  is  it  doing  to 
proclaim  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ?  what 
to  comfort  the  broken-hearted  ?  what  for 
liberty  ?  what  for  education  ?  what  for 
charity  toward  the  sick  and  the  suffering  ? 
Is  this  village  better  or  worse  for  having 
a  church  of  Christ  in  it  ?  Better  or 
worse  for  a  Sunday  with  its  cessation 
from  business,  its  comparative  quiet,  its 
home-coming  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such 
questions  as  these.  The  churches  are 
the  sources  and  springs  of  a  thousand 
benevolences.  They  started  and  they 
still  support  the  hospitals  ;  they  are  the 
springs  of  charity  for  the  poor  ;  pop¬ 
ular  education  was  begun  by  them  ;  in 
endowed  schools  and  colleges  it  is  still 
carried  on  by  churches  or  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  received  their  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  churches.  The  hospitals 
on  Hospital  Week  receive  more  from  the 
churches  than  from  all  other  sources 
combined. 

I  admit  all  that  my  critical  friend  has  to 
say  in  criticism  of  the  churches.  They 
are  not  unworldly ;  they  lack  the  sense 
of  proportion  ;  they  sometimes  lay  em¬ 
phasis  on  minor  points  of  doctrine  or 
ritual  instead  of  the  greater  matters 
of  temperance  and  righteousness  and 
true  godliness  ;  the  sermons  are  some¬ 
times  dull  and  sometimes  too  long  ;  the 
music  is  sometimes  more  for  the  glory 
of  the  singers  than  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  the  churches,  with  all  their 
faults,  are  the  inspirers  of  a  higher, 
purer,  better  life  in  the  community. 
They  make  for  higher  ideals,  for  honesty 
in  business,  for  purity  in  government, 
for  peace  and  happiness  in  the  homes. 
And  so  T  believe  in  the  Church  :  not 
because  it  has  descended  from  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  not  because  Moses  gave  it  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai,  or  Peter  preached  to  it 


on  Pentecost ;  but  because,  wherever  it  is, 
it  does  something  to  give  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  lib¬ 
erty  to  the  enslaved,  enlightenment  to 
the  ignorant.  The  world — our  world — 
is  the  better  for  its  mission  and  its  mes¬ 
sage. 

But  Christianity  is  more  than  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  not  confined  within 
church  walls  nor  expressed  only  in  church 
creeds  and  rituals.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
illumines  the  Four  Gospels,  which  makes 
radiant  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  toward  God 
•and  good  will  toward  men  ;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  pity  toward  the  unfortunate,  mercy 
toward  the  erring  and  the  sinful,  service 
toward  all  men.  To  believe  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  believe  in  this  spirit — not 
merely  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  history 
of  Christ’s  life  in  the  Four  Gospels,  but 
also  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  hospitals, 
schools,  social  settlements,  penitentiaries, 
and  various  philanthropies  of  to-day.  I 
believe  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christianity  not  because  I  believe 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed  ;  I  believe  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed  because  I  believe  in 
Christianity. 

I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
majestic  stream  because  I  see  the  sun¬ 
shine  gleaming  from  it,  the  shadows 
creeping  over  it,  the  commerce  borne 
upon  its  bosom.  I  do  not  have  to  go 
back  to  its  sources  in  the  Adirondacks 
to  be  sure  that  it  exists.  But  when  I 
ascend  to  its  upper  waters,  I  see  that 
originally  it  was  pure  and  limpid,  and  I 
know  that  the  impurities  which  make  it 
the  unpellucid  stream  it  is  in  the  High¬ 
lands  are  accretions  added  to  it  from 
the  country  through  which  it  has  passed. 
So  I  live  in  Christendom.  I  believe  in 
Christianity  because  I  see  what  the 
Christ  spirit  is  doing  for  mankind,  what 
it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  me  ;  and  if 
I  trace  this  purifying  stream  back  to  its 
source  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  see  that  the  defects  and  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  currents  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  Christendom  to-day  are  due, 
not  to  its  primal  source,  but  to  what  has 
been  imparted  to  it  but  does  not  truly 
belong  in  it — imparted  by  the  community 
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through  which  it  flows,  and  which  it  is 
purifying. 

Our  summer  vacation  is  over.  Our 
series  of  Summer  Vesper  Sermons  is 
ended.  If  we  believe  in  the  spirit  of 


Christianity,  let  us  bring  back  to  our 
homes  a  new  endowment  of  that  spirit ; 
if  we  believe  in  what  the  Christian 
Church  is  trying  to  do,  let  us  give  to  it 
dur  cordial,  unstinted,  and  uncritical 
support. 


A  History  of  the  House  of  Lords’ 


IT  is  not  often  that  a  historical  study 
of  serious  interest  commends  itself 
as  an  example  of  really  entertain¬ 
ing  light  literature,  but  of  such  an  order 
is  Mr.  Kosmo  Wilkinson’s  “  The  Per¬ 
sonal  Story  of  the  Upper  House,”  an 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  with,  as  the  title  implies,  special 
attention  to  the  traits  and  policies  of  its 
leading  members.  As  history  the  value 
of  the  work  is,  to  be  sure,  of  rather  a 
negative  character,  for  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  reckon  constantly  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson’s  patent  admiration  for  the 
peerage,  an  admiration  which  occasion¬ 
ally  leads  him  to  support  indefensible 
positions.  At  the  same  time,  due  ex¬ 
ception  being  entered  to  statements  en¬ 
gendered  by  partisanship,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  his  delving  through  the 
annals  of  the  past  has  resulted  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  heightened  light  on  events  and 
personages  associated  with  the  House  of 
Lords  during  its  long  career,  and  on  the 
place  in  history  of  the  House  of  Lords 
itself.  In  other  words,  when  read  with 
the  necessary  critical  caution,  his  book 
will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  the  too  common  tendency  to 
leave  accomplishment  out  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation  in  measuring  the  personnel  and 
influence  of  the  British  Senate. 

Admitting  that,  legally  speaking,  the 
Upper  House  can  be  said  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  only  from  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  two  deliberative  bodies 
began  to  occupy  separate  chambers,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  finds  it  in  embryo  in  the  court 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  more 
than  embryo  in  the  curia  regis  of  Henry 
I.,  and  in  the  St.  Paul’s  Council,  which 
formed  “  the  full-dress  rehearsal  of  the 
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Runnymede  performance.”  One  of  his 
main  contentions  being  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  had  been  represented  by  the 
peers  “  for  generations  before  represen¬ 
tation  and  legislation  by  the  popular 
House  had  become  even  a  dream  of 
visionaries,”  he  naturally  declines  to 
accept  the  view  suggested  by  Dean 
Hook,  and  elaborated  by  a  more  recent 
commentator,  that  Magna  Charta,  so  far 
from  being  the  palladium  of  the  nation’s 
liberties,  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  class 
legislation  designed  by  the  barons  in 
their  own  interest.  Stephen  Langton  is 
thus  given  rank  not  only  as  first  in  the 
long  line  of  ecclesiastics  to  direct  the 
policies  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  as 
its  founder  as  a  “  popular  ”  assembly. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  grants  that  it 
was  not  until  the  Oxford  Parliament  of 
1258  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were 
induced  to  look  upon  the  barons  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  Entire 
credit  for  this  is  awarded  to  Leicester, 
whose  portrait,  as  here  drawn  from  con¬ 
temporary  sources,  is  remarkably  clearly 
defined : 

Outside  the  circle  of  contemporary  states¬ 
men  [writes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  closing  his 
sketch  of  the  doughty  Earl  Simon]  there 
were  thoughtful  observers  who  reflected  in 
the  rugged  prose  and  ruder  verse  of  the  age 
what  may  be  called  the  popular  feeling  on 
the  series  of  transactions  whose  closing 
scene  was  Evesham  Field.  These  comments 
derive  impressiveness  from  a  dim  sense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  them  that  only 
generations  as  yet  unborn  can  enter  into  the 
heritage  of  Leicester’s  labor,  or  can  even 
tell  what  shape  the  work  is  finally  to  bear. 
For  the  thoughtful  writers  of  those  times 
two  things,  however,  were  enough.  Their 
universal  testimony,  borne  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  explicitness,  is,  first,  that  Leicester 
summed  up  in  his  own  person  and  career  the 
best  aspirations,  social  or  political,  and  the 
highest  patriotism  of  the  age ;  secondly,  that 
he  had  impressed  his  own  personality,  not 
merely  upon  events  generally,  but,  in  a  spe- 
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cial  sense,  upon  the  body  into  which  he  was 
born  and  the  Council  in  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent. 

From  this  point  the  dominating  note 
of  the  book  is  the  personal — gossip, 
anecdote,  and  brief  character  studies 
enlivening  and  illuminating  the  story  of 
the  struggles  between  the  peers  and  the 
crown  ;  of  the  co-operation  and  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  peers  and  the  com¬ 
moners  ;  of  the  establishment  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  principles  and  procedure ;  of 
the  displacement  of  the  Upper  by  the 
Lower  House  both  in  popular  esteem 
and  as  the  working  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  forces  con¬ 
joining  to  bring  the  former  body  in  the 
twentieth  century  into  what  is  here  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  stronger  position  than  at 
any  period  since  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy.” 
Some  of  the  gossip  and  a  few  of  the 
anecdotes  might  well  be  spared,  and  it 
could  be  wished  that  less  precipitation 
had  been  shown  in  passing  from  one 
topic  to  another.  But,  with  this  reserva¬ 
tion  and  these  exceptions,  the  collected 
memorabilia  afford  a  host  of  instructive 
glimpses  of  men  and  manners,  and  mir¬ 
ror,  not  simply  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  England. 

One  or  two  quotations  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  deftness  with  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  combines  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  In  the  first  of  two  chap¬ 
ters  studying  the  composition  and  status 
of  the  Upper  House  during  the  Georgian 
era,  the  following  description  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  finds  place : 

The  mere  name  of  Chesterfield  suggests 
associations  of  grace,  elegance,  symmetry, 
and  polish.  With  these  nothing  can  be  in 
less  attractive  contrast  than  the  personal 
reality  of  the  man  as  depicted  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  pen  and  brush.  The  trunk  of 
a  giant  on  the  legs  of  a  dwarf,  limbs  so  ill- 
sliapen  as  narrowly  to  escape  deformity,  a 
countenance  only  redeemable  from  unsight¬ 
liness  by  the  play  of  an  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion  over  the  unlovely  features.  Such  in  the 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  the  man  who  was 
the  cynosure  of  his  own  generation  and  in 
whom  posterity  has  agreed  to  see  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  for  all 
time.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste,  the 
systematic  immorality  of  his  ideas,  the  keen- 
ness  of  his  wit,  the  unpitying  hardness  of  his 
worldly  wisdom,  proclaim  him  a  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  age  which  saw  in  honesty 


merely  a  mode  of  hypocrisy,  and  which 
despised  virtue  as  a  mixture  of  feebleness 
and  folly.  In  a  modern  club  or  drawing¬ 
room  he  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for 
half  an  hour.  Without  the  excuse  of  being 
in  his  cups,  he  babbled  indifferently  to  men 
or  women  concerning  his  feminine  conquests. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  surface  of  the  man.  The 
airs  of  the  fribble  and  the  affectations  of  the 
profligate  were  the  outer  covering  of  the  real 
philosopher  of  the  world,  of  the  consum¬ 
mately  able,  the  variously  experienced,  and 
the  exceptionally  successful  statesman.  No 
single  peer  did  so  much  towards  the  creation 
of  a  House  of  Lords  style,  different  from 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  enduring 
to  the  present  day.  No  being  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  still  less  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  seen  so  much,  and  dur¬ 
ing  so  long  a  space,  of  life  in  courts,  in  capi¬ 
tals,  in  cabinets  and  senates.  ...  He  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  George  III. 
had  come  to  the  throne  when  the  town  was 
talking  of  the  witty  exit  from  existence  made 
by  the  brilliant  earl.  George  Selwyn’s  de¬ 
light  was  in  the  mysteries  of  the  charnel- 
J’ouse.  “  If,”  said  the  dying  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  Selwyn  calls  again,  show  him  up; 
should  I  be  alive,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ; 
if  l  am  dead,  he  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
me.”  But  before  that  second  visit  was  paid, 
if  paid  at  all,  absolutely  the  last  words  haa 
been  spoken,  “  Give  Dr.  Dayrolles  a  chair,” 
only  to  excite  the  physician’s  comment, 

1  Superb  !  that  man’s  breeding  does  not  de¬ 
sert  him  in  death.” 

Recalling  Wellington’s  resignation  of 
the  commandership-in-chief  of  the  army 
on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
declaration  that  he  would  never  again 
interfere  in  army  matters,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
observes : 

The  soldier,  however,  never  merged  him¬ 
self  m  the  statesman.  In  1829,  when  he  had 
decided  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Macau¬ 
lay,  then  a  youth,  talking  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
wondered  how  Wellington  would  win  over 
the  peers  to  a  policy  which  they  had  so  often 
differed  from  the  commons  in  opposing.  “It 
will  be  easy  enough,"  was  the  answer;  “the 
Duke  will  simply  say,  ‘  My  lords,  attention  ! 
right  about,  march.’  ”  This  was  scarcely  a 
caricature  of  the  great  man’s  oratorical  man¬ 
ner  on  such  occasions.  As  a  speaker,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seldom  reached  the  literary  level  of 
those  despatches  that  give  him,  as  a  military 
writer,  a  place  not  much  below  Napier  or 
Caesar  himself.  Exaggeration  and  tautology 
were  the  two  besetting  faults  that  grew  upon 
him  with  age.  He  had  no  fluency;  for  the 
most  part  he  spoke  slowly ;  his  impressive¬ 
ness  was  due,  apart  from  his  personality,  to 
an  emphatic  and  vehement  manner  of  rap¬ 
ping  out  his  sentences. 

To-day,  in  the  historian’s  opinion,  the 
Upper  House  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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name  the  legislative  partner,  not  the 
political  rival,  of  the  Lower,  co-operating 
with  it  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  and  sharing  with  it  the 
confidence  of  the  masses.  For  this  hap¬ 
pier  condition  of  affairs  several  causes 
are  discerned.  One  is  that  the  House 
of  Lords  “  has  become,  nominally  by 
the  sovereign’s  favor,  instead  of  by  a 
committee’s  selection,  the  meeting-ground 
of  men  belonging  to  all  classes  and  all 
schools  of  thought,  qualified  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  it.”  Another  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  individual  and  strikingly 
representative  peers.  But  the  chief 
agency,  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  is  “  the  emphatic  lesson  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  modern  descendants 
of  the  men  who  came  forth  conquerors 
from  the  long  struggle  against  kingly 
despotism  in  the  thirteenth  century  are 


still  the  most  national  among  our  historic 
growths.  They  are  also  found  to  be  the 
most  universally  useful.  .  .  .  The  public 
has  had  more  inducements  than  formerly 
to  acquaint  itself  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Upper  House.  It  realizes  the 
truth  of  a  remark  once  made  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  (Lord  John  Russell)  whose 
popular  sympathies  never  permitted  him 
to  forget  his  patrician  descent.  Russell’s 
words  were  as  follows :  ‘  When  a  great 
question  arises  which  requires  a  display 
of  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  specially  accurate  learning,  of 
constitutional  wisdom  particularly  prac¬ 
tical  and  sound,  what  is  wanted  can  be 
found  nowhere  in  greater  perfection 
than  on  the  episcopal  bench,  among 
the  peers  of  three  centuries  of  nobility, 
and  the  recent  occupants  of  the  Wool¬ 
sack.’  ” 


Principles  of  Industrial  Peace' 


THIS  volume  assumes  as  its  basic 
principle  the  division  of  society 
into  two  classes — tool-owners 
and  tool-workers.  It  is  because  industry 
has  become  so  far  differentiated  as  to 
create  a  distinct  class  of  workmen  di¬ 
vorced  from  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  that  there  has  been  indus¬ 
trial  war,  or  even  that  organization  of 
labor  and  capital  out  of  which  industrial 
war  has  grown.  The  author  does  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  such  a  dif¬ 
ferentiation  is  desirable  or  not.  He  does 
not  consider  any  of  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  to  put  an  end 
to  this  industrial  division.  Socialism 
and  so-called  Socialistic  reforms  he  does 
not  discuss.  His  book  is  pre-eminently 
practical,  a  book  of  immediately  applica¬ 
ble  counsel  on  the  often  immensely  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  how  to  promote  and  main¬ 
tain  industrial  peace  between  the  two 
classes — the  tool-owners  and  the  tool- 
workers— while  that  division  exists.  The 
questions  he  considers  are  such  as  these  : 
How  shall  a  normal  wage  be  ascertained  ? 
How  shall  the  unavoidable  wage  fluctua¬ 
tions  be  provided  for,  and  how  great 
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fluctuations  in  wages  are  to  be  expected  ? 
Should  the  employer  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  union  ?  Should  he  concede  a 
preferential  treatment  to  unionists,  and, 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Should 
he  concede  exclusive  employment  to 
unionists — that  is,  the  principle  of  the 
closed  shop  ?  How  far  may  we  look  for 
conciliation  to  settle  labor  disputes  ? 
When  is  arbitration  legitimate,  and  how 
should  the  arbitral  tribunal  be  consti¬ 
tuted  ?  Is  compulsory  arbitration  ever 
legitimate,  and,  if  so,  what  conditions 
justify  it  ? 

We  make  here  no  attempt  to  epitomize 
the  conclusions  and  counsels  of  the 
author.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  his 
spirit  appears  to  us  throughout  fair,  his 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
poiht  of  view  of  both  parties  to  the 
industrial  conflict  remarkable,  and  his 
advice  generally  to  be  both  based  on 
sound  principles  and  practical  of  appli¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  good  book  for  all  reason¬ 
ably  open-minded  employers  of  labor  to 
read.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
such  discussion  of  these  themes  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  technical 
schools.  For  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
most  common  causes  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  are  ignorance  and  prejudice,  per- 
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'Haps  we  should  say  the  ignorance  of  found  in  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  if  not 
prejudice,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  in  the  president  of  the  corporation,  as  in 
this  ignorance  is  quite  as  often  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  labor  union. 

Books  of  the  Week 

This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook ,  postpaid '  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
Published  price ,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  “  net." 


Adolphe.  By  Benjamin  Constant.  (Les 
Classiques  Francais.;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  3)ix6J4  in.  184  pages. 

This  edition  is  charming  in  form.  The  book 
is  considered  by  French  critics  a  classic  of 
style. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack  o’  Lantern.  By 

Myrtle  Reed.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  353  pages.  Si. 50,  net. 

Printed  and  decorated  in  the  same  dainty 
and  pretty  style  as  was  used  with  the 
author’s  “  Lavender  and  Old  Lace  ”  and 
other  popular  books.  We  do  not  find  this 
tale  altogether  successful  in  its  alternating 
attempts  at  sprightliness  and  sentiment.  The 
characters  neither  act  reasonably  nor  talk 
naturally. 

Book  of  Daniel  Unlocked  (The).  By  W.  S. 

Auchincloss,  C.E.  The  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  134  pages. 

A  novel  variation  of  the  traditional  view  of 
Daniel  as  predicting  the  future  is  given  here. 
Mr.  Auchincloss  holds  that  the  predictions 
extend  only  to  the  great  events  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  fulfilled 
in  these,  the  finale  being  in  the  bestowment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
x.  44,  45)  “  June  7,  a.d.  39."  On  certain  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  symbolic  significance  of 
numbers  the  concurrence  of  the  events  with 
the  predictions  is  figured  out  with  great  pre¬ 
cision.  The  volume  contains  the  text  of 
Daniel  interspersed  with  comments  in  red. 
It  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  ingenious  exegesis. 

Child  and  Religion  (The).  Eleven  Essays. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  371  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
“  This  book,”  the  British  editor  tells  us,  “  is 
the  outcome  of  a  friendly  discussion,  at  a 
deacons’  meeting,  on  the  place  of  the  child 
in  the  Christian  Church.”  Its  component 
essays,  one  of  which  is  by  Professor  Ladd, 
of  Yale,  deal  with  the  principles  at  the  root 
of  the  subject,  and  the  practices  in  which 
they  are  applied  by  various  religious  bodies. 
Thus,  Canon  Henson  writes  upon  the  relig¬ 
ious  training  of  the  child  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  writes  upon  it 
as  conducted  in  the  Free  Churches.  What 
it  is  among  the  Baptists,  in  the  New  Church 
(Swedenbor^ian),  and  among  the  Jews,  is 
similarly  exhibited  by  representatives  of  those 
denominations.  The  introduction  quotes  the 
views  of  a  somewhat  larger  group  upon  a 
question  formerly  discussed  more  hotly  than 


at  present — “  the  child’s  status  before  God, 
and  its  need  of  conversion.”  Those  who 
are  grappling  with  practical  problems  will 
find  in  these  essays,  written  from  various 
points  of  view,  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

Coming  of  Billy  (The).  By  Margaret  West- 
rup.  HarperS:  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  $1.25. 
Billy’s  coming  will  be  a  pleasure  to  readers 
of  all  ages,  for  Billy  is  a  delightful  addition 
to  the  real  small  boys  of  fiction.  His  parents 
send  him  from  India  to  Rose  Cottage,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  is  a  source  of  continual  sur¬ 
prises,  not  always  agreeable  to  his  maiden 
aunts.  He  takes  a  hand  in  the  love  affairs 
of  the  “  youngest  and  prettiest  ”  Miss  Prim¬ 
rose. 


Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
(The).  By  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.  The 
Lentury  Company,  New  York.  6)4x8  in.  340 
pages. 


Evolution,  Racial  and  Habitudinal.  By  the 
Rev.  John  T.  Gulick.  Published  by  The  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
7x10)4  in.  269  pages. 


Freethinker’s  Catechism  (The).  By  Edgar 
Monteil.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  W. 
Mitchell.  The  Truth  Seeker  Co.,  New  York. 
3)4x5)4  in.  197  pages.  35c. 


A  different  ideal  of  Christianity  from  that 
which  prevails  here  has  been  current  in 
France.  What  is  called  free-thinking  there 
differs,  accordingly,  from  the  American  type  ; 
eg-,  “  Q.  Does  the  Church  admit  marriage? 
A.  It  admits  it,  but  it  detests  it.”  A  cate¬ 
chism  of  this  sort  seems  hardly  worth  trans¬ 
lating. 


Heart  of  Catholicity  (The).  By  Frank  N. 
Westcott.  The  Young-Churchman  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  5J4x7)4  in.  215  pages.  $1,  net. 

The  author’s  standpoint  is  that  of  the  high 
Anglo-Catholic,  to  whom  the  term  “Prot¬ 
estant”  is  obnoxious,  and  the  Protestant 
churches  are  only  schismatic  sects.  “  The 
heart  of  Catholicity  ”  he  defines  as  “  the  love 
of  the  Son  of  God  for  man.”  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  moral  concept.  Contrariwise  to 
this,  his  conception  of  catholicity  in  the 
Church  is  distinctively  intellectual,  as  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  acceptance  of  certain  forms  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  organization.  The 
spirit  of  the  author  is  Christian,  devout,  and 
fraternal  toward  all  Christians  individually 
regarded,  but  its  manifestation  is  impeded 
by  his  fallacious  conception  of  catholicity. 
According  to  this,  public  worship  as  con- 
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ducted  by  Protestants  generally  has  so  lost 
“its  distinctively  Christian  character"  that 
no  intelligent  and  loyal  Churchman  can  take 
part  in  it.  The  Church  was  instituted,  he 
tells  us,  “  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Mind  to  men."  The  Pauline  account  of  it 
seems  to  take  a  different  view. 

History  of  Old  Pine  Street  (A).  By  Hughes 

Oliphant  Gibbons.  Illustrated.  The  John  C. 

Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  SJSxS^in.  366pages. 
Pine  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia,  the 
third  Presbyterian  church  founded  in  that 
city,  is  the  only  one  dating  from  colonial 
times  still  on  its  original  site.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  some  three  thousand  lie  interred,  includ¬ 
ing  many  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers. 
It  has  been  served  by  a  succession  of  re¬ 
markably  able  ministers.  As  represented  by 
them,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side  in  times 
of  crisis,  whether  in  the  Civil  War,  or  in  the 
vindication  of  such  men  as  Albert  Barnes 
and  Lyman  Beecher  when  assailed  by  ultra 
Calvinists.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
advance  of  moral  standards  in  recent  times 
that  the  money  needed  to  erect  the  building 
was  raised  by  lottery.  Originally  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  center,  now  in  a  slum  neighborhood 
whence  twenty  other  churches  have  removed, 
it  remains  there,  consecrated  by  its  history 
and  pledged  by  its  endowment  to  a  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  service  in  its  changed  environment. 
This  handsome  and  finely  illustrated  volume 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  seven  generations  to 
many  more  to  come. 

In  Suabia-Land  (Wiirtemberg) :  An  Appre¬ 
ciation.  By  Laura  Maxwell.  (Library  of  the 
Great  World.)  Honevman  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey.  4x6*4  in.  100  pages. 

Man  of  the  Hour  (The).  By  Octave  Thanet. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  Illustrated. 
5x7)4  in.  477  pages.  $1.50. 

Fine  in  spirit  and  thoroughly  readable  also 
as  a  story  of  character  and  incident.  The 
book  is  concerned  with  the  labor  problem, 
but  it  is  not  a  novel  of  purpose  in  the  sense 
that  argument  is  substituted  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  flesh-and-blood 
characters  and  a  considerable  infusion  of 
humor.  The  “  hero  ”  is  the  child  of  a  hard- 
headed  manufacturer  of  New  England  blood 
and  of  a  Russian  Princess  who  is  leagued 
with  Nihilists.  The  two  strains  curiously 
conflict  in  him  ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  his 
mother’s  yearning  to  help  the  oppressed  and 
the  failures  of  life  ;  on  the  other,  his  father’s 
shrewd  common  sense  and  belief  that  in  the 
long  run  justice  is  better  than  charity. 
“  Johnnie  ”  or  “  Ivan  ”  works  out  his  own 
personal  problem  while  he  is  learning  by 
hard  knocks  from  both  sides  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  issues  between  unions  and  capi¬ 
talists.  The  author  has  in  some  way  ob¬ 
tained  a  true  inside  view  of  labor  disputes, 
and  shows  us  with  equal  fairness  the  dis¬ 
honest  labor  agitator,  the  honest  unionist, 
the  employer  who  means  to  be  and  is  a 
tyrant,  and  the  employer  who  has  both  finn- 
ness  and  sympathy.  There  is  a  pleasing 
love-story.  In  several  ways  this  story  is  de¬ 
cidedly  worth  reading. 


Marriage.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  The 
Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.  4)4x6)4  in.  82 
pages.  50c. 

Masters  of  Old  Age.  By  Colonel  Nicholas 
Smith.  The  Young-Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
5tfx7J$in.  280  pages.  $1.25,  net. 

Two  classes,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which  are 
nearly  all  readers,  will  find  this  book  decid¬ 
edly  interesting — those  who  hope  to  livelong, 
ana  those  who,  having  lived  long,  hope  to 
live  longer.  Personal  memoranda  and  memo¬ 
rabilia  abound  concerning  those  who  have 
mastered  the  secret  of  a  really  good  old  age  ; 
practical  and  proverbial  philosophy  scintil¬ 
lates  continually,  and  attention  is  gripped  to 
the  end.  As  a  record  of  the  victories  over 
old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  won  by  men  and 
women  of  many  sorts  this  book  has  a  tonic 
quality  both  of  physical  and  moral  efficacy. 

Modem  India.  By  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 

The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated. 

6x9  in.  513  pages.  $2,  net 
Like  Mr.  Curtis’s  earlier  b  'ks  of  travel,  this 
volume  is  made  up  of  sketches  written  pri¬ 
marily  for  newspaper  publication,  and,  like 
them,  it  is  lively,  gossipy,  and  entertaining. 
It  also  has  claims  to  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Curtis  appears  to  have  journeyed  through 
the  peninsula  with  an  open  mind,  and  to  have 
made  excellent  use  of  his  unusual  facilities 
for  observation.  As  a  result  his  book  con¬ 
veys  much  information  helpful  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  India  of  to-day.  At 
the  present  moment,  of  course,  special  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  the  comments  on  Lord 
Curzon’s  administration,  which  Mr.  Curtis 
unreservedly  declares  to  have  been  “  not  only 
a  conspicuous  but  a  remarkable  success. 
Although  he  has  been  severely  criticised  for 
his  administrative  policy  and  many  of  his 
official  acts  have  been  opposed  and  con¬ 
demned,  the  sources  from  which  the  criti¬ 
cisms  have  come  often  corroborate  the 
wisdom  and  confirm  the  success  of  the  acts 
complained  of.”  A  feature  of  particular 
value  to  Americans  is  the  exposition  of  the 
activities  of  their  countrymen  in  the  religious, 
educational,  economic,  and  social  life  of  India. 
The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Only  a  Grain  of  Sand.  By  Charles  M.  Tay¬ 
lor.  Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Philadelphia.  6x8  in.  $1,  net. 

Passion  for  Souls  (The).  By  J.  G.  Jowett, 
M.A.  (Second  Edition.)  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  4)5x6)4m.  127  pages.  50c.,  net. 
Pastor  Hsi  (of  North  China) :  One  of  China’s 
Christians.  By  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor ■  (n<e  Ger¬ 
aldine  Guinness).  Seventh  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x7 Ji  in. 
401  pages.  $1. 

Pipetown  Sandy.  By  John  Philip  Sousa.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5X7J4 

A  book  for  boys,  with  enough  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  fisticuff  play  in  it  to  claim  boyish 
attention;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  it  can 
be  of  any  real  value.  It  cannot  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  an  exalted  taste  in  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  a  boy  with  a  good  taste  already 
formed  would  not  care  much  for  it.  It  con- 
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tains  bits  of  village  wisdom,  humor,  and 
anecdote  which  might  justify  its  existence  if 
the  body  of  the  book  matched  them.  Its 
chief  point  of  interest  to  some  will  be  the 
author’s  name. 


Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer. 

By  General  C».  Moxley  Sorrel.  The  Neale  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York.  S%x8%  in.  31S  pages.  $2. 

Roman  d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  (Le).  By 

Octave  Feuillet.  (Les  Classiques  Francais.)  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  J%x(>'A  in.  253  pages. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  pocket  edition  of  a 
famous  French  story  familiar  to  generations 
of  boarding-school  girls. 

Saint  Cecilia  of  the  Court.  By  Isabella  R. 
Hess.  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  5x8  in.  212  pages.  §1.25. 

Touches  portraying  the  generosity,  loyalty, 
and  cheerfully  borne  privations  of  the  poor  are 
the  best  feature  of  this  story  of  New  York 
tenement  life;  and  Jim,  the  shoemaker,  is  a 
character  worthy  our  acquaintance  ;  we  have 
met  his  like  in  fiction  until  we  feel  that  he  is 
an  old  friend  whom  we  are  always  glad  to 
encounter  afresh.  “  Saint  ”  is  a  nickname  of 
the  small  heroine  who  dwells  with  her  inebri¬ 
ate  mother  in  a  downtown  court. 


Sonnets  and  Songs.  By  Helen  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  81 
pages.  $1.20,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Speeches  and  Addresses  :  Political,  Literary, 
and  Religious.  By  John  Charlton.  Portrait. 
Morang  ic  Co.,  Toronto.  5>4x9  in.  499  pages. 


Prominent  for  many  years  in  the  public  life 
of  Canada  and  favorably  known  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charlton  is  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
he  has  served  so  well,  and  American  read¬ 
ers  should  welcome  this  collection  of  his  par¬ 
liamentary  and  platform  speeches  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  resources,  problems, 
and  aspirations  of  the  Dominion.  They  will 
also  find  it  of  direct  interest,  for  in  addition 
to  incorporating  addresses  on  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  George  Washington,  and  “American 
Humor,”  Mr.  Charlton  recounts  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  a  number  of  episodes  in  our 
recent  political  history.  These  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  campaign  for  reciprocity, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  lie  has  long  been 
active,  and  to  which  he  here  devotes  consid¬ 
erable  space.  As  may  be  imagined  by  those 
acquainted  with  his  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
destiny  both  of  Canada  and  of  the  entire 
continent,  he  likewise  dwells  on  the  measures 
Canada  should,  in  his  opinion,  take  to  meet 
her  growing  needs  and  accommodate  the 
immense  population— 50,000,000  to  60,000,000 
which  he  predicts  will  inhabit  her  territory 


one  hundred  years  from  now.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  for  the  continent  at  the 
close  of  the  same  period  he  predicts  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  not  less  than  375,000,000  English- 
speaking  people.  And,  as  the  speeches  on 
Canada’s  transportation  problem  and  on  her 
fiscal  relations  make  very  evident,  the  speak¬ 
er’s  optimism  is  based,  not  on  sentiment,  but 
on  economic  considerations,  which  are  pro¬ 
pounded  concisely  and  with  vigor.  Besides 
the  subjects  already  mentioned,  the  volume 
contains  speeches  and  addresses  on  “  The 
South  African  War,”  “Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance,”"  Presbyterian  Theological  Colleges,” 
“  A  Layman’s  View  of  Christian  Evidences,” 
“  Irredeemable  Currency,”  “  Political  Cor¬ 
ruption,”  “Conditions  of  Success  in  Life,” 
and  “  David  Livingstone.” 


Village  Artist  (The).  By  Adeline  M.  Peskey. 

Illustrated.  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7J4  in.  216  pages.  $1. 

With  kind  and  pretty  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  for  implements,  this  “  Artist  ”  works  in 
real  life  instead  of  in  paints  and  oils  or  in 
clay.  She  tries  to  bring  out  her  ideals  of 
beauty  in  her  own  life,  the  lives  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  her  home,  her  garden,  the  school 
grounds,  the  church,  the  village  common. 
“  The  divine  image  is  somewhere  in  that  bov, 
and  I  am  training  my  eye  to  see  it,”  she  said 
of  Ben  Leith,  the  village  ne’er-do-weel,  when 
“painting  him  up.”  A  wholesome  book 
about  the  “  glories  of  the  commonplace,” 
but  at  times  a  little  wearying. 


Why  is  Christianity  True  ?  By  E.  Y.  Mul¬ 
lins,  DTD.,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  Christian  Culture 
Press,  Chicago.  556x8  in.  450  pages. 

F resh  treatises  on  apologetics  abound  to-day, 
as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  transitional  period, 
when  fresh  knowledge  requires  restatement 
of  traditional  beliefs.  Dr.  Mullins’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  laid  out  foursquare:  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  the  evidence  of  Christian 
experience,  and  the  evidence  from  Christian 
history  constitute  its  four  sides.  He  writes 
with  vigor  and  keenness  from  a  strictly 
orthodox  standpoint,  rejecting  idealistic 
monism,  and  adhering  to  a  dualistic  view  of 
the  world.  Biblical  critics  will  hardly  be 
content  with  his  facile  use  of  staple  proof- 
texts,  but  he  lays  desirable  stress  on  ethical 
arguments,  and  recognizes  the  interest  of 
Christianity  in  economic  and  industrial  as 
well  as  religious  freedom.  He  is  often  elo¬ 
quent,  and  to  many  a  wavering  mind  will  be 
convincing. 

Young  Man  with  a  Program,  and  Other  Ser- 
m°ns  to  Young  Men  (The).  By  George  P.  Eck- 
nian,  D.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  5x756 
in.  142  pages. 
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Utters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

Righteous  Indignation 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

What  object  can  you  have  in  publishing 
such  a  shameful  and  brutal  story  as  “  A  Cos¬ 
sack  Practical  Joke,”  in  the  September  2 
issue,  without  commenting  adversely  on  such 
unchristian  acts  ?  Perhaps  you  think  it  was 
a  good  joke.  Only  cowards  would  torment 
a  human  being  in  such  a  manner,  and,  judg¬ 
ing  by  history,  it  seems  much  safer  for  Rus¬ 
sians  to  kill  defenseless  Jews  than  fight  the 
little  Japanese.  J-  S.,  D.D. 

[The  indignation  you  feel  at  the  incidents 
related  in  Mr.  Poole’s  true  story  (for  in  these 
sketches  of  Russian  life  Mr.  Poole  is  narrat¬ 
ing  what  he  actually  sees  and  hears)  is  in 
itself  an  answer  to  your  question.  It  is  to  make 
people  indignant  because  such  things  exist 
that  The  Outlook  has  printed  Mr.  Poole  s 
series  of  descriptions  of  men  and  things  as 
they  actually  are  in  Russia  to-day.  We 
supposed  it  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  told  that  it  was 
the  author's  intention  to  hold  the  brutality 
up  to  execration. — The  Editors.] 

The  Baldwin-Ziegler  Polar  Expedition 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  editorial  paragraph  of  August  IV 
about  the  return  of  the  Arctic  expedition  to 
Franz-Josef  Land  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Ziegler  has  been  called  to 
my  attention.  In  the  interest  of  fair  play  1 
feel  compelled  to  correct  the  following  errors : 

First ,  the  party  recently  rescued  did  not 
“  sustain  themselves  without  serious  suffering 
by  recourse  to  stores  left  in  the  vicinity  by 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  by  the  Andree  relief  expedition 
alone ,  but  also  by  use  of  the  chain  of  stations 
built  by  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition  of 
1901-2  These  were  located  as  follows : 
seventeen  and  a  half  tons  of  condensed  foods 
(equivalent  to  eighty-five  tons  of  ordinary 
foods),  especially  packed  and  sorted  for  my 
contemplated  Polar  dash  from  I  oeplitz  Bay, 
latitude  81°  45' ;  two  and  a  half  tons  of  con¬ 
densed  foods  near  Coburg  Island,  latitude 
81°  34' ;  a  portable  house  filled  with  stores  on 
a  newly  discovered  island  (Kane  Lodge,  lati¬ 
tude  80°  50',  Greely  Island) ;  a  boat  and  small 
cache,  latitude  about  80°  40'  north,  on  Neu- 
stadt  Island,  lying  to  the  east  of  Liberty  Isl- 
land  (discovered  and  explored  by  myself  and 
party) ;  two  houses  and  a  shed,  one  of  which 
houses  was  filled  with  stores,  besides  a  large 
quantity  in  the  shed  at  East  Camp  Ziegler  , 
a  cache  at  West  Camp  Ziegler  ;  and  caches 
at  Capes  Dillon  and  Armour  and  at  minor 


points.  Well  do  I  recall  the  cheering  of  my 
party  when  the  last  package  had  been  de¬ 
posited  at  the  depot  at  Toeplitz  Bay,  in  the 
spring  of  1902 ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  shipwrecked  party  of  1903-4  were  not 
grateful,  secretly  so  at  any  rate,  when  they 
found  those  priceless  stores  safe  and  sound  ? 

Second ,  the  reference  to  my  expedition  as 
a  “  fiasco  ”  has  no  foundation  whatever,  and 
does  gross  injustice  to  the  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  of  my  party.  Apropos,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  from  letters  received  by 
members  of  my  party : 

From  Herman  J.  Andree,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
November  29,  1903: 

I  saw  your  articles  in  the  “  Wide  World  Magazine,” 
and  thought  the  account  of  the  trip  very  good.  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  longer  account  will  be  written  later ;  but  I  think 
that  when  it  is  written  it  will  be  written  with  the  idea 
of  giving  very  little  credit  to  the  first  trip,  and  placing 
the  greater  credit  on  the  second  trip,  if  it  is  at  all  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  look  at 
the  first  year’s  work  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  suc¬ 
cess  ;  we  have  this  in  our  favor-not  a  single  expedi¬ 
tion  that  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole  left  any¬ 
thing  to  in  any  way  help  another  expedition  to  reach 
it  •  and  they  have  all  come  back  practically  crushed, 
while  your  expedition  returned  after  having  done  an 
immense  amount  of  the  work  necessary  to  reach  the 
goal,  and  with  the  expectation  of  finishing  the  work 
later. 

From  Professor  E.  DeKoven  Leffingwell, 
Knoxville,  Illinois,  December  15,  1903  : 

I  send  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  “  File 
Cross,”  which  contains  the  article,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
in  a  favorable  light  for  you.  You  will  notice  that  I 
rave  as  the  reason  for  our  return  [1902]  as  being  foolish 
to  start  on  a  500-mile  race  with  a  100-mile  handicap, 
and  also  for  lack  of  coal  and  provisions,  etc. 

From  Carl  L.  Sandine,  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1902: 

When  I  arrived  on  the  Majestic  a  week  ago,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  Mr.  Ziegler  and  to  ex¬ 
press  my  admiration  for  his  generosity,  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  that  I  thought  you  had  given  to  each 
one  of  us  according  to  our  merits,  etc.  Did  not  all 
our  work  go  on  like  clockwork?  The  crew  and  the 
Russians  were  accustomed  to  hard  work  ;  we  were 
not,  and  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  admired  us  or 
every  one  of  the  American  boys  represented  America 
splendidly  in  that.  .  .  ■  You  gave  us  credit  for  it. 
Why  do  they  reward  you  in  this  the  meanest  way? 
.1  spoke  generously  and  hopefully  about  giving 
you  all  right  and  honor,  speaking  about  Mr.  Zieglers 
generosity,  and  that  I  knew  you  will  some  day  go 
back  and  return  triumphantly.  I  met  many  friends  of 
the  Swedish,  and  was  happy  to  tell  them  that  a  better 
expedition  there  never  was,  asking  them,  as  I  asked 
all  newspaper  men  swarming  about  me,  just  towait 
until  the  end  of  the  expedition,  for  this  was  only  its 
first  year.  Lieutenant  Bergendahl  (our  mate)  came 
over  U>  Copenhagen,  and  he  confessed  that  he  ad¬ 
mired  you,  the  American  boys,  and  the^work  done, 
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and  so  does  Loth.  [A  few  days  later  Mr.  Loth  wrote 
me  in  terms  of  loyalty  making  application  to  return 
with  me  the  second  year.] 

From  the  foregoing:  and  other  evidence  in 
abeyance  it  is  clear  that  the  only  “  fiasco  ” 
discoverable  is  among  our  critics. 

Evelyn  B.  Baldwin. 

[1.  The  statements  as  to  the  use  of  pro¬ 
visions  were  repeated,  as  was  evident,  from 
the  despatches  sent  by  the  Fiala  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  of 
using  the  Baldwin  caches.  If  such  use  were 
made,  and  as  we  understand  Mr.  Baldwin 
he  believes  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  credit  for  it  should  certainly  be  given 
bv  Mr.  Fiala.  2.  The  word  fiasco  was  em¬ 
ployed,  perhaps  not  with  exactness,  simply 
to  mean  that  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition 
entirely  failed  in  its  main  object— as  have 
many  other  Arctic  expeditions. — The  Ed¬ 
itors,] 

Are  Children  Studying  Too  Much? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  for  August  19  there  is  a 
letter  under  the  title  “  Are  Children  Study¬ 
ing  Too  Many  Hours?”  Because  I  hear  in 
imagination,  as  I  have  too  often  in  reality 
heard,  a  chorus  of  voices  in  assent,  I  am 
moved  to  speak.  I  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  deciding  what  shall  be  taught,  although 
many  of  us  would  be  glad  had  we  learned 
earlier  that  trees  are  beautiful  in  winter; 
that  there  are  birds  in  America  besides  the 
English  sparrow,  and  that  even  he  has  mo- 
nients  when  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  he 
is  a  bird  and  not  “  a  little  beast.”  The  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  the  parents  is  a  serious 
one.  They  see  their  sons  and  daughters  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years,  and  those  in  col¬ 
lege  as  well,  anamiic,  emaciated,  with  nervous 
systems  preparing  for  breakdowns.  What 
can  they  do  about  it?  The  family  physician 
will  tell  them  that  until  the  tenth  year  the 
child  must  have  ten  or  eleven  hours’  sleep; 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  nine 
hours  is  the  minimum,  not  as  much  as  the 
child  needs,  but  the  least  his  body  demands 
when  it  is  obtained  regularly.  The  adult 
may  be  able  to  maintain  health  on  seven  or 
eight  hours,  but  when  hard  work  is  done 
more  sleep  is  required  to  restore  mental  and 
physical  vigor. 

If  the  children  in  the  school-room  are 
asked  how  many  of  them  get  nine  hours’ 
sleep  each  night,  they  reply  that  they  have 
to  study.  Are  the  children  who  are  acquir¬ 
ing  irritable  nervous  systems  going  to  bed  at 
half-past  nine  during  the  summer  when  they 
are  expected  to  wake  at  seven?  Are  the 
college  students  asleep  from  ten  to  half-past 


six  ?  Yet  those  hours  would  give  a  minimum 
for  each. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  three  months, 
when  the  paths  through  their  brain-cells 
leading  to  accurate  thinking  and  correct 
doing  have  become  grass-grown,  suffering 
from  loss  of  sleep,  students  in  school  and 
college  go  back  to  take  up  work  where  it 
was  left  off.  Of  course  they  bring  their 
books  home,  of  course  they  study,  and  the 
debt  to  sleep  is  increased  the  first  night  and 
each  night  thereafter. 

Weariness  interferes  with  accurate  or 
rapid  work.  If  the  time  spent  in  studying 
over  hours  were  given  to  sleep,  health  would 
be  uninjured  and  time  saved  bv  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  work  gained  during  waking 
hours. 

Study  is  not  the  only  element  causing  lack 
of  sleep  and  nerve-strain.  In  the  society  col¬ 
umn  of  the  papers  in  any  city  small  enough  to 
have  personal  mention  made  of  average  indi¬ 
viduals  it  will  be  seen  that  “  Miss  Ellen  Jones 
entertained  at  cards  in  honor  of  her  four¬ 
teenth  birthday.”  Twenty  years  ago  Nellie 
Jones  would  have  celebrated  her  fourteenth 
birthday  with  her  friends  in  the  apple 
orchard,  and  the  newspapers  would  have 
known  nothing  of  it. 

There  are  not  only  entertainments,  but 
engagements  with  the  music-teacher,  the 
dressmaker,  the  dancing-master,  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  King’s  Daughters,  the  Boys’ 
Brigade,  all  of  them  good  but  each  adding  to 
the  pressure  and  the  nerve-strain  always  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  series  of  appointments  which 
must  be  met  at  a  definite  time.  This  is  true 
in  both  school  and  college.  Neither  study 
nor  social  engagements  need  tax  strengtli  if 
sufficient  sleep  is  taken.  Because  there  is 
not  time  for  all  three,  sleep  is  neglected. 
Parents  must  choose  for  the  children  which 
shall  be  had. 

My  experience,  including  four  years’  resi¬ 
dence  as  physician  in  a  school  for  girls,  leads 
me  to  say  that  if,  during  school  years,  the 
students  sleep  as  many  hours  as  will  enable 
them  to  waken  refreshed,  good-natured,  and 
ready  for  the  day,  making  up  the  sleep  lost 
for  an  occasional  festivity;  if  they  have 
moderate  exercise,  much  fresh  air,  and  suffi- 
cient  good,  simple  food  ;  if  they  are  not  com¬ 
pelled,  outside  of  school,  to  meet  appoint¬ 
ments  in  numbers  to  bewilder  the  nervous 
system  of  a  social  leader,  physical  develop¬ 
ment  may  and  will  keep  pace  with  mental 
development,  the  percentages  in  school  rising 
with  increased  physical  vigor,  the  course  of 
study  as  now  found  in  most  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  remaining  unchanged. 

Eleanora  S.  Everhard,  M.D. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


4600 

Years  Ago 

is  as  far  back  as  history  traces  the  use  of 
wheat  for  food — 

And  in  all  this  time  nothing  has  been 
found  that  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  sup¬ 
plies  the  physical  wants  of  man — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  other  article  of 
food  has  so  perfectly  developed  in  exact 
proportion  the  life-giving  elements  of 
wheat  as  the  soda  cracker — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  soda  cracker 
has  ever  been  made  so  carefully,  so  accu¬ 
rately,  so  uniformly  good  as 
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Pacific  Coast 
Excursions 


TO  the  man  who  seeks  a  climate  that 

'1  j  _ i  _  _ •  _  _  r  ■ 


is  mild  and 
varied  resources,  the 
offers  great  opportunit 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washi 
climatic  and  health-buildinj 
portunity  of  a  life-time  fo 
Strictly  first-class  round 
from  all  points.  Rate,  from 
Los  Angeles,  Oct.  17th  to 
and  Puget  Sound,  daily  duri) 
One-way  Col  A  ‘ 
to  Oct.  3 1st,  at 
correspondingly 
Personally  Co 


hoZ: 

>n  sale  daily 
Francisco  and 
•6^50.  To  Portland 
:mber,  #56.50. 
sale  daily,  Sept.  15th 
from  Chicago,  with 
>m  all  points.  Daily  and 


fcwhic 


tH 

Western  ! 


\  a  Pullman 
/Chicago  costs 
>  sell  tickets  via 
c  and  North- 


t  to  kn fyfi  how  to  reach  this  land  where 
.  mild  asa  where  labor  is  never  oppressed 
by  stress  of  weaiho/Thow  much  it  costs  to  go  and  what 
you  can  do  when  you  get  there,  send  4  cents  for  books, 
maps,  time  tables  and  full  information. 

W.  B.  KNiSKERN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LE  PAGE’S  MUCILAGE 

NO  gumming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle— No 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 
lineal  papers.  Full  2  oz.  bottle  relalls  at 
sc.,  or  Bent  by  mall  for  10c. ;  nUo  hnll- 
plnts,  pints  nnd  quarts. 

IF  Page’s  Photo  Paste. 

20Z.S1ZC  retails 6c. ;  by  mall.  10c. 

15  PAGE'S  GLU  PISS' 


RUSSIA  CK9KNT  CO..  ISS  E.i 


>r  tube.  10c.;  by  mall,  lie. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  WANTED 

A  comfortable  and  serviceable  footwear  for  home  use.  Our  Alaskan 
Indian  Moccasins  of  native  manufacture  fill  both  tliese  conditions 
i  bey  arc  stitched  with  sinew,  elegantly  ornamented  with  beads  and 
squiiTcl  lined.  Excellent  for  camp.  For  further  particulars  address 
■  I  •  HOPKINS,  Eastern  Agent,  633  Sanford  Avc„  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


BUY  FURS  S  MAKER 

Albrecht,  SL  Paul,  has  made  furs  for  SO  years  in  the  center  of 
Americas  Fur  Region.  Send  for  our  catalog,  the  world’s 
authority  on  fur  fashions ;  it  contains  100  illustrations.  De¬ 
scribes  and  gives  prices  of  everything  in  furs.  Costs  us  S0c., 
yours  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

America's  Great  Fur  Shop 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  6#  LOANS 

IN  THE  IRRIGATED  WEST,  free  of  all  taxes  or  other 
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HONEST  PHYSICIAN 

Works  with  Himself  First 


It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  physicians  are  always  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  curative  properties  of  anything  else  than  drugs. 

Indeed,  the  best  doctors  are  those  who  seek  to  heal  with  as 
little  use  of  drugs  as  possible  and  by  the  use  of  correct  food  and 
drink.  A  physician  writes  from  Calif,  to  tell  how  he  made  a 
well  man  of  himself  with  Nature’s  remedy  : 

“  Before  I  came  from  Europe,  where  I  was  born,”  he  says,  it 
was  my  custom  to  take  coffee  with  milk  (cafe  au  lait)  with  my 
morning  meal,  a  small  cup  (cafe  noir)  after  my  dinner,  and 
♦Wo  or  three  additional  small  cups  at  my  club  during  the 
•ening.  .  ... 

‘‘In  time  nervous  symptoms  developed,  with  pains  in  the 
cardiac  region,  and  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  spirits, 
despondency-in  brief,  “  the  blues  !”  I  at  first  tried  medicines, 
but  got  no  relief  and  at  last  realized  that  all  my  troubles  were 
caused  by  coffee.  I  thereupon  quit  its  use  forthwith,  substitut¬ 
ing  English  Breakfast  Tea. 

“  The  tea  seemed  to  help  me  at  first,  but  in  time  the  old  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms  returned,  and  I  quit  it  also,  and  tried  to  use 
milk  for  my  table  beverage.  This  I  was  compelled,  however, 
to  abandon  speedily,  for  while  it  relieved  the  nervousness 
somewhat,  it  brought  on  constipation.  Then  by  a  happy  in¬ 
spiration  I  was  led  to  try  the  Postum  Food  Coffee.  This  was 
some  months  ago  and  I  still  use  it.  I  am  no  longer  nervous, 
nor  do  I  suffer  from  the  pains  about  the  heart,  while  my 
•  blues  ’  have  left  me  and  life  is  bright  to  me  once  more.  1 
know  that  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Postum  healed  me,  and 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  advise  my  patients  to  use  it."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There’s  a  reasoa _ 


YOUR  figure  is  just  a  little  different  from 
that  of  any  ether  woman  in  the  worid. 
The  garment  that  fits  you  perfectly  will  not  fit 
your  neighbor. 

The  garment  that  fits  your  neighbor  will  not  ht  you. 
The  ready-made  kind  that  fits  the  dummy  figure 
in  the  store  window  won’t  fit  either  of  you. 

We  can  fit  both 
of  you,  because  we 
make  each  garment 
lo  order  and  after  a 
pattern  cut  accord¬ 
ing  lo  your  individ¬ 
ual  measurements. 

We  carry  noth¬ 
ing  ready-made— 
therefore  ..your 
garment  will  not 
be  a  duplicate  of 
others  in  yoip 
town.  We  help 
you  to  choose  the 
style  becoming  to 
you,  and  in  the 
making  we  keep 
in  mind  con¬ 
stantly  your  de¬ 
sires  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of 
your  figure. 

We  nave  1 


For  sixty-threc  years  people 
have  asked  when  buying 

I  CHOCOLATES  _ 

and  CONFECTIONS 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 
Eatnbllahedl  1849.  1858  Chcutnut  St.,  Philo. 


e  been 


to  oru...  . - 

measurements 
sent  us  by  mail 
ior  17  years.  The 
experience  gained 
in  fitting  thou¬ 
sands  of  custom¬ 
ers  by  mail  year 
after  year  makes 
us  positive  we  can 
fit  you— so  posi¬ 
tive  that  we  make 
this  offer : 

We  guarantee  to 
fit  you ;  if  we  fail 
to  do  so  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money. 

Ask  any  of  our 
customers 


Kim  yd°UWewili  gladly  send  you  their  names  if  you  wish  them. 

FALL  SUITS 


Everything 

Made  to  Order  \J 


MAUr  Medicinal 
WOW  Plants 

Fortunes  In  Small  Gardens 


,  There’s  Big  Money  in  groxs.ing  Medicin^Pbnts-^imsen^,  | 
Golden  Seal.  Snake-root.  everywhere  in  the 

A  Money  Making:  Home  Industry.  Hardy  cverywne 

un“dSBtS5ndc5»i»d!. 

Very  small  space,  little  time  required.  Staplers  ftble  p]an(g 

supply  failing-,  and  pnccs  a art  advice  free.  Send 

and  seeds  and  ^  Patrons  have  expert  ao.^  ^  ^ 

dividends.  It’s  an  opportunity-don >  t  mw Ht.  wr  J 

CHINESE  AMERICAN  O^SEN^^COMPAN  V. 
675  l,ckag^burk  Po-,  (Suburb  or  ScrautoM 


C  Nothing 
tO  ^  ^  Ready-Made 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

~  evnlains  how  to  take  measurements  and 

ho?,"troSo,Vder  B5?sh'™f.h”sf,°leS  now  popular  in  .1*  peat 
fashion  center,  and  illustrates 


Visiting  Costumes 
Taiior-Made  Suits 
Separate  Skirts  . 
Rain  Coats  . 
Jackets  and  Coats 


$6.00  to  $20 
$7.50  to  $25 
$3.50  to  $12 
$9.75  to  $20 
$5.75  to  $25 


We  prepay  express  charges  fo  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

We  Send  Free  gSEfSnS“»SfT4,^”“.' 

Stylo  Book  si, owns  diV'tota 

JKSr  SSUSSteSS™ wSiTSL,  »”<!  ™ “"4  ■  “ 

line  of  exactly  what  you  wish . 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

119  and  12!  West  23d  St..  New  York 


Mail  Orders 
Only 


No  Agents 
or  Branches 


Established 
rj  Years 
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“  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.’ 


September  in  the  Adirondack!* 
No  finer  place  in  September 
can  be  found  than  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  air  is  cool  and  brac¬ 
ing,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and 
they  can  be  reached  in  a  night 
from  Boston,  New  York,  or  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls.  All  parts  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks  are  reached  by  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

A  copy  of  No.  20  of  the  “  Four- Track 
Series,  ‘  The  Adirondacks  and  How  tc 
Reach  Them,”  will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


Leyland  Line 


From  Boston  to  Liverpool 
Bohemian  .  Sept.  13  I  Winifredian  Sept.  27 
Cestnan  .  Sept.  20 1  Devonian  .  Oct.  4 
First-class  rate.  S70  eastbound. 
COMPANY’S  OFFICE 
India  Building.  84  State  St..  Boston 


TRAVEL 


Around  "“World 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Series  of 
Select  Parties,  each  limited  to  12  members, 
leave  San  Francisco  on  September  27,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  21,  1905,  for  six  months’  leisurely 
’ravel,  including  Haivaii,  Japan, China, 
ilie  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon, 
Bui-mah,  India,  Egypt,  etc.  High 
class  arrangements  throughout.  Illustrated 
descriptive  programmes  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON  ® 

261  and  1185  Broadway 
640  Madison  Aye.,  New  Y'ork 
Boston.Philadelphin, Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
etc.,  and  125  Offices  Abroad 
Established  1S41 


An  English  Lady 

(educated  in  Paris  and  holding  degree  of 
Professeur  diploma  de  l’Acadiimie  Franfaise), 
returning  to  her  home  in  London,  would  like 
to  chaperon  six  students  wishing  to  go  abroad 
for  the  study  of  music  or  languages.  Board 
and  residence  for  six  months,  half  the  time  to 
be  spent  in  Paris,  and  including  tuition  in 
1-rcnch  and  music  (instrumental  or  vocal, 
from  any  professor  desired),  and  all  traveling 
expenses.  5500.  For  prospectus  and  infor- 
mation  address  No.  271,  The  Outlook. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  NEW 

W0N0NSC0  HOUSE 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  KiLLS 
Special  terms  for  Sept,  and  Oct. 
E.  L.  PEABODY,  Prop. 


A  Year  in  Europe 

Leisurely  travel  in  France,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Winter  so¬ 
journ  at  Florence  in  comfortably  appointed 
Opportunity  to  pursue 
".ttW,  Outlook. 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS 


AUSTRIA 


HAWKHURST  HOTEL 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  Altitude  1,200 
ft. :  spring  water,  no  malaria  or  mosquitoes; 
golf,  tennis,  music,  trout  and  bass  lishing, 
pleasant  drives  and  walks.  Booklet  on  appfi- 
rarion-  New  York  Office,  Eagle  Building, 
26  East  23d  St.  Fred’k  H.  Partridge. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


The  inn 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Mrs.  B.  S.  WARNER 


European  Summer  Resort 

INNSBRUCK  aVst'iAa 

1.900  feet  above  the  sea.  with  dry,  bracing 
climate.  C enter  lor  Excursions. 

HOTEL,  TIROE 

Modem  conveniences.  Best  references. 
Illustrative  pamphlets  sent  gratis  on  applica- 
CARL  LANDSEE.  Prop 


FRA N  CE 


S’cam  heat,  elevator,  ani'  electric 
Lss  ROSTAND  and  Mrs.  H.  LEE. 


Mile.  Broom 


50  rue  du  DeBlanche, 
Pans.  Comfortable 
•  transient  guests. 


DR.  GIVENS’  SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men¬ 
tal  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.  Send  for  illus- 
tr.iiiil  .  i r.  ul.ir.  Address 
AMOS  J.  GIVENS.  M.D..  Stamford. Conn. 


MAINE 


Mountain  View  House 

camden,  Maine 

A  beautiful  and  healthy  fall  resort.  High  ele¬ 
vation.  Seashore  and  mountains ;  pure  water ; 
perfect  sanitation  ;  boating,  fishing,  and  liv¬ 
er}'.  Open  to  Oct.  1.  F.  O.  Martin,  Prop. 


Yorks  Camps 

Trout,  salmon,  partridges,  deer. 
The  best  of  fly-fishing  for  September. 
J.  LEWIS  YORK.  Prop. 


.  American  references. 


SWTT2E RLAND 


EUROPE  ftews  Rosevilla,  sgsga* 

Mediterranean  by  the  -  -  J  wide  view  of  the 


Pall  anfl  Winter  Board 

try  by  the  Sen.  Rocks  and  surf.  Mod- 
erate  terms.  Address  No.  303,  The  Outlook. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE  STAR  UNE 

Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Alex¬ 
andria,  Naples.  t  tenoa. 
Republic,  15,378  Tons. 
Cretic.  13,507  Tons. 
Canopic,  12,097  Tons. 
Romanic,  11,39*  Tons. 
For  descriptive  matter 
and  sailings  adds 


WHITE  STAB  LINE 
B'wny.N.V.,  or  84  State  St  .  Bo 


ORIENTAL,  TOURS 

To  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 

A  scries  of  tours  from  a  short  trip  of  two 
5i°lU!ls  ,a‘  S610, lo  ?  ,riI?  of  f"e  months  at 
S-1,450.  Arranged  and  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Dunnuig. 

Around  the  World  Tour,  sailing 
October  12,  1905.  Itmcraries  ready. 

H  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  St,  Boston.  Mass. 


Tour  to  Palestine,  $595 

JONhb,  462  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

„  TOURS  &  TICKETS 
23  UNION  SQUARE.  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  INN 


wide  view  of  the  . - - - - -  ..... 

Neuchatel, 

.  7  Pension.  Oner "“I  *3ln  S.r,v_es.  No  hay  fever.  Ill.  bookie 

Switzerland  tew? 


White 

Mountains 

am  drives.  'No  bay' fever" “ Til. ‘book! eT° U 
D.  I.  Clawson,  Prop..  Bethlehem,  N,  H. 


Mesdemoiselles  Guillaume.  Weuchatel. 
Switzerland.  Or  apply  for  information  to 
The  Misses  glrk,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


CANADA 


The  Walpole  Inn 

WALPOLE.  N.  H. 

_.  ,  Open  to  Jan.  lot/i,  iqob 

Circular  with  photographs  on  application. 
HITCHINGS,  M  - 


Mrs.  M.  F.  * 


the  pines 

DIGBY,  N.  S. 

Situated  in  the  pine  woods  and  overlooking 
Digby  Basin.  Annnem.ns  •  j — 


NEW  JERSEY 

Pine  Tree  Inn 

A  most  attractive  resort  for  q 


JY  Basin.  Amusements  :  boating,  deep  I  A  Dlos.uattrac*'vc  resortfor  quiet,  refined  pco- 
fishing,  billiards,  bowling,  orchestra  I  P*e  m  ’he  great  sandy  pme  belt  of  New  Jersey. 

.  Will  Open  October  10 


dancing,  tennis,  drivini 
Sea  Water  laths’ 


ig.  Hot  nr  cold  Salt 
--  —  —e  Hotel. 

B.  CHURCHILL,  Propr, 


CONNECTICUT 


“VERGEMERE” 

c^ervoiu  and  drug  case*.  Quiet,  exclusive. 
§P5g»! W,,  L  Wellington.  M.D. 
^  •  Holsibs,  M.D.,  Green  *  Farms. Coun. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 
POINT  PLEASANT.  N.  J. 
Open  nil  the  Year 
Sjsecial  prices  for  fall  season  on  appli- 
cation.  Golf, tennis, boating ;pine erov“ ■ 
home  comforts.  WALTER  P.  BEERS. 


THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  JERSEY 


THE  SALT  BREATH  OF  THE 
SEA  BRINGS  HEALTH 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Complete  now  in  every  detail. 
Half  an  acre  of  Baths,  including 
Swimming  Pool.  For  Booklet 
address  F,  L.  YOUNG,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


The  Wellington  ^%A^hy.y 

Beach  front  hotel.  Select  and  homelike. 
Rooms  with  bath.  No  malaria;  no  mosguitoes. 
illustrated  booklet.  B.  BIGGS  SMITH. 


NEW  MEXICO 


IDYLEASE 

INN 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
New  Jersey 
A  Modern  Health 
Resort 

An  Ideal 
Autumn  Resort 


NEW  YORK 


LAS  VEGAS.  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  the  Kockies. 
Ranch  life  with  modern  appointments  in 
house,  cottage^  or  tent^  Delightful 


make  life  profitable  and  enjoyable  for  those 
needing  rest  or  competent  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  MONTEZUMA  RANCH  RESORT 
CO..  Romero,  New  Mexico. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
NEW  YORK 

Briarcliff  Lodge 

'Phone  i 

NOW  OPEN 

Briarcliff  Realty  information  at 
Home  Office,  Briarcliff  Manor,  or 
at  New  York  Store,  Windsor 
Arcade,  Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St., 
by  appointment. 

David  B.  Plumer,  Gen’l  Mgr. 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


iiii-  m.  Delaware  Lo.,  N .  Y. 

Modem,  restful,  healthful,  beautiful.  No  hay 
fever.  September  dates  now  open. 


47  WEST  130TH  ST.— Desirable,  airy 
rooms,  newly  furnished,  with  every  conven¬ 
ience,  excellent  table,  well-appointed  home  ; 
refined,  accessible.  References,  lelephone. 


Spa  Sanatorium  “'Tv.8’'. 

Restful  home.  M odern  equipments ,  h  miles 
from  Saratoga.  A.  1.  IHAYER,  M.D. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith  s,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 


The  Gleasora 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bicycling.  Golf.  Driving.  .  pr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHER,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  Gleason,  Prop, 


n  WOODLAND 

Koxmor  ™ster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PENN  SYLVAN  IA 


Pocono  Inn  under  management  of 
Friends.  I.SOO  feet  above  sea  level,  in  midst  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
For  table.water.social  advantages.and  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  the  appointments  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Being  heated  throughout  with  steam, 
Pocono  Inn  offers  particular  advantages  for 
the  Autumn.  Send  for  Booklet.  M  .  E.Wistar, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor  P.  O.,  Penna. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

The  nearest,  largest,  best  of  the  Wemers- 

ville  Resorts;  has  its  own  post-office. 

Walters  Park,  Pa.  Booklet. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  1SS3 

On  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 
NO  INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD.  M.D. 


OB  FLOWERING  BULBS  FOR  I  Qc 

U  U  Together  -,-i .hour  Catalogue  and  a  com-  IV 


ftete  treatise  orf'the^rudtu're  ff/fardy^Buibs^eittk’  "M  ct, 
These  so  Bulbs,  to  kinds,  a  of  each.  dHTerentcoIort.  wfllrMlce 
.0  beautiful  little  pots  of  flouers  for  winter 

Crocus  Lilies  and  all  Hardy  or  Holland  Bulbs,  and  rare  new 
winter-flowering  plants  free  to  all  who  apply. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  ft',  ft 


JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 


TARTAN  PILES  Liver  Comphinls!  Flatulence, 

Indigestion,  and  regulate  the  Bowels.  25c.  “£otUe.  postpaid 

THE  TAKTARLITHINE  CO..  70  Ann  St..  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  USE  THE  GENUINE 

MURRAY  &  LANMAN’S  FLORIDA  WATER 

For  the  Handkerchief,  Toilet,  and  Bath _ 


Complete  Electric  Light  Outfits 
Richardson  Engineering  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

cunre  roe comfort. 
SHUbO  WEAR.  STYLE. 

GEORGE  G.  SNOW  CO.,  Brookton,  Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE,  ALWAYS.  # 

Remington  Typewriter 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  OUTLOOK  WANT  DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS,  GOVERNESSES.  COM- 1  TEACHERS.  GOVERNFSSFS  POM 
PANIONS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS  PAN?ONS.  DOMfsTEC  HELPERS 
HOUSE^EPER.-Wantcd,  a compe-  EXPERIENCED  teacher  and  govern- 

-amstaa  wtt  pssr  ffis,s.'“sas2a?5*fls 


inrrcXLT  "ufk  'li^  1,1  a,?ul?es  train-  ess  desires  position  as  guardian  of  nr 
Sl-paraie  building.  Reply,  giving  I  children.  References8  exchanged 
references, age.  and  experience.  2.U27.0utlook.  Reese.  1570  Oak  AveTEvan^ton.  ffl. 

WANTED— Position  by  young  woman  of  I  MALE  nurse  —Wanted  hv  a  maG 
refinement  and  education,  accustomed  to  a  situation  a^ursc  or  mmmnion  ■ 

travel,  as  companion,  secretary,  or  governess  •  —> ...  I  ...  -  _  seu0.r .  5°™  p,a " 10  n 

including  French.  Refer  by  pennission  to 
2  029AOut7ook  Bradford‘  Mon,clair.  Address 

YOUNG  lady,  refined,  cultured,  speaking 
rrencn  and  German  tlucntly,  experienced 
“-aveler.  desires  engagement  as  companion 


e  had  success  with 


valid  gentleman,  nave  nad  success 
nervous  and  melancholy  patients.  Can  kivc 
best  of  references  William  Henry  Eduards, 
Germains.  Troy  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  young  woman  of  culture  and  education, 
musical,  who  has  traveled  largely  in  t'"- 
country  and  in  Europe,  desires ^a  position 


traveler,  desires  engagement  as  companion  ^u,,,  *..„  ...  uesiresaDt 

WANTED— Position  of  responsibility  in  nouselnwr  in  uhIa»m<>  hn.1..  - 

children’s  home,  or  as  housemother  in  girls’ 
school,  by  a  competent  person.  References 
Sutlook  desired-  Address  Childlovcr,  2,031, 


STENOGRAPHERS,  AMANUENSES. 
LIBRARIANS.  ETC. 
\VOMAN  librarian,  graduate  N.  Y.  State 
2,«M.0Out?^k!  expenence-  'vishea  P^ition. 

PRIVATE  secretaiyship  wanted  by  pro- 
1, 816?^ tOutKrapher'  Unusual  references. 


HI  1 1  a  VC  l  aui 

housekeepei 

exchanged. 


POSITION  desired  by  a  lady  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  details  of  household  manage¬ 
ment.  responsible  supervision  of  children, 
social  secretary  work.  Best  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  references.  2,037,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  in  Christian  home 
by  refined  American  Protestant  to  care  foi 
.nval.dorclderly  lady.  Has  nurse’s  training, 
2,033,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  a  lady  of  experience  and 
refinement,  position  as  housekeeper  in  family 
of  widower  with  small  children.  References 


.mower  wain  small  children.  References 

ks  aw.  Ind"na  p,efcrr“1'  m 

CULTURED  young  woman  desires 
position— companion,  nursery  governess,  or 
housekeeper.  Excellent  references.  Box  14. 
I  renton,  New  Jersey. 

KINDERGARTNER.  -  Experienced 
paduate  wishes  position  in  private  school, 
family,  or  charitable  institution.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  2,023,  Outlook. 

l  MOTHER’S  helper  for  Englewood;  must 
be  educated  look  after  boy  of  seven,  keep 
house,  and  do  ordinary  sewing.  References. 
Address  Room  1,617,  141  Broadway. 

POSITION  wanted  as  secretary  and 
traveling  companion,  or  mother’s  helper,  by 
American  young,  woman,  competent  stenog¬ 
rapher.  California  preferred.  2,020,  Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN  (female)  would  travel  with 
a  semi-invalid.  2,013,  Outlook. 

EADY  would  read  English,  French.  Ger¬ 
man  to  invalid  or  blind  person.  Miss  Kane 
44  West  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  J  ^a,»-. 

,cacbcr.  college 
graduate  (lady),  will  act  as  private  tutor  or 
visiting  teacher.  Specialties,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  and  mathematics.  1,932,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper.  Insti¬ 
tution,  hotel,  school,  or  private  house.  1,951 
Outlook.  ’ 

WANTED  -  Experienced  mother’s 

helper,  to  take  entire  charge  of  two  boys, 
three  and  six  years.  Address  23  East  Elm 
ot..  Greenwich,  Conn. 

TED  — Young  or  middle-aged 
woman  as  mother  s  help  and  to  assist  in 
care  ot  an  invalid  young  girl.  Compensation, 
S20U  per  annum  and  a  good  home.  Address 
Wm.  G.  Windsor,  t  ..ln:isi-mr-n  M  V 


Outlook. 

VISITING  teacher.— Woman  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching,  college  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  pupils  in  NewYork  City.  Exceptional 
references.  1,991,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  housekeepi 
dent  or  visiting  position.  Has  nad  practical 
expenence  in  catering  and  managing  servants 
?959,r&<u tl oolf.C h o  ds '  Persona*  references. 


Vfr  ana  a  Good  home. 

Wm.  G.  Windsor,  Canascraga,  N.  Y. 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  city  experi- 
ence  and  reterences.  desires  re-engagement. 
Address  A.  B.  C\,  1,973,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  companion  wanted  by 
■g^ble.  intelligent  woman  of  refinement. 
References.  Miss  Lord,  128  So.  Main  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H.  ’ 

nursery  governess  to  go 
to  Baltimore.  French  or  German  preferred. 
Reterences  required.  1.971,  Outlook. 

w|f.bcs  a  position  in 
lattuB  or  school  as  guardian  of  motherless 
children  and  managing  housekeeper.or  house¬ 
mother,  having  had  experience  and  success. 
References  exchanged.  1,973,  Outlook. 

NURSE  desires  case.  Terms  moderate. 
Outlook  ”  n*assase-  Reference.  1,966, 

EXPERIENCED  lady  teacher  wishes 
position  in  school  or  family.  Higher  Eng- 
[ish,  advanced  French.  German,  and  Spanish; 
instrumental  music ;  housekeeper  or  chap- 
$ni  -iVddrcS3  Successful,  l,97j.  Outlook. 
EADY  desires  position  as  managing 
housekeeper  or  compampn  to  middle-aged  or 
elderly  lady.  1.9S5,  Outlook, 
i  FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mothers  helpers,  companions,  etc.,  address 

r.t.  Avt  - 


COLLEGE-trained  young  woman  desires 
position  as  teacher  in  pnvate  school,  govem- 
ss.  or  tutor  in  family.  Best  references  given 
nd  required.  1.9SS.  Outlook. 

NORMAL  graduate,  excellent  disciplina- 
«,!u™xper&lcW  'f  lsl,les  P°sit'on  in  orphan 
asylum.  1,936,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse  desires  position  as 
caretaker  of  aged  couple  or  either  one  (Chris- 
nan  home  preferred);  having  home  greater 
object  than  salary.  2,003,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  „ 
position  as  day  governess  to  nervous,  back- 
vvard,  or  invalid  cltild.  References.  1,995, 
Outlook.  ’  ’ 

PARISIAN  Lady,  teacher,  morning  en¬ 
gaged,  washes  board  with  nice  family  in  ex¬ 
change  french  tuition.  N.  Y.  or  Hoboken. 
References.  2,010,  Outlook. 

BARNARD  graduate, experienced, wishes 

position  as  visiting  governess.  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  conversation,  literature.  Also 
pnvate  pupils.  Pnmnry  and  secondary  sub- 
f'/W  Outlook  prepara,lon-  Bcst  references. 

TRAINED  nurse,  middle-aged,  would 
“re  for  old  gentleman  all  or  part  of  time 
1  relerably  in  vicinity  Brooklyn  Heights 
Long  experience,  best  reference.  2,014.  The 
Outlook. 

WANTED— By  a  middle-aged  lady,  situ- 

wSE  ou“oT“°ni  “'dd  “lso  d0 

EDUCATED,  cultured  young  woman 
desires  position  as  lady’s  companion.  1.996. 
Outlook.  ‘ 

WANTED— An  assistant  teacher  in  pri- 
ya’e  school  for  young  children ;  musical. 
2,002,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  gentlewoman  to  as¬ 
sist  mother  with  two  young  children.  Per¬ 
manent  home  in  gentleman's  household. 
References  exchanged.  S.  W.  B.,  216  Indus¬ 
trial  trust  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED —  Governess  and  mother’s 
I1®1 pe[»i?.,a Kc  entire  charge  of  three  children, 
ages  eight,  five,  and  three,  under  mother’s 
supervision  and  with  assistance  of  nurse. 
Must  be  amiable,  efficient,  and  refined;  able 
to  speak  and  teach  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  elementary  branches  in  English  ;  must 
understand  music,  and  hi*  fnmilhpu.iii.  1. .i _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
RARE  metals.  Capital  needed  to  develop 
jiJJ  acres.pt  land  containing  rare  metals  and 
w-hich  will  be  marked  on  Government  surveys 
3 WP  pr°“ss-  .Eighteen  hours  from  Phila- 
delphia.  Two  railroads  approaching.  Town, 
factory,  and  water-power  sites.  Controlling 

*»**»»■ 

HIGH-GRADE,  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
pany  would  entertain  active  salaried  associate 
«unrx5!0de?,C  c?PJial-  Net  solid  assets 
S140.000 ;  volume  5350,000.  2,009,  Outlook 


BUSINESS  SITUATIONS 

<ir?,?Wiopieni7^ec.reta.r}’-  f  .000;  salesman. 
51,500  .  clerk,  5600 ;  bookkeeper,  il.000;  cor¬ 
respondent,  51,200 ;  collector  (rents),  5750; 
fsVy?n’dSw’hT:  draftsman.  MOO.  Write  fo^ 
list  and  plan.  Business  Opportunity  Co., 
1  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 

EDUCATED  business  woman  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  manager.  1.997,  Outlook. 


»<.ii  as  elementary  branches  in  English  ;  must 
understand  music  and  be  familiar  with  kinder¬ 
garten  methods.  Would  be  expected  to  care 
or  the  children’s  general  health,  diet,  and 
habits,  and  develop  them  along  the  proper 
lines  of  hygiene  and  deportment.  2,000, 
Outlook.  ’  * 

KINDERGARTEN.— Temple  College 
graduate,  1905,  desires  change  of  kindergarten 
in  or  near  1  hiladelphia.  Speaks  German  and 
french.  References.  1,963,  Outlook. 

ESTABLISHED  fifty  years.  The  best 
1  cacners  Agency.  Have  you  consulted?  If 
NY  (Sty0"’  Schermcrhom,  3  E.  14th  St., 

TUTOR.— Columbia  graduate  student  will 
jtor  mornings.  2.00S,  Outlook. 

POSITION  desired  by  a  lady  of  culture 
“?  cnaperon  to  one  or  two  young  girls  going 
abroad  for  purposes  of  study  or  travel.  Ref- 
x changed.  1.93S.  Outlook. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

n^JPfiTEPrFurn.ished  apartnient,  good 
neighborhood,  by  teacher  studying  in  Colum- 
Small  family,  best  care  guaranteed. 
Highest  references.  Address  2,032,  Outlook. 

FURNISHED  rooms  for  business  men 
New  York0-  References-  46  West  17th  St., 
IN  VALIDS,  convalescents,  and  persons 
rest  Wl|l  receive  careful  attention  at 
home  of  experienced  nurse.  Massage,  sun 

S?,nn:l:hP'CallSul,1U.r,e'i  ExceUe"t  Physician. 
Sunny  house ,  delightful  surroundings.  High- 

ConnredentW  S  B1Ven-  Friedheim'  Portland, 

n WANTED.— A  private  family  in  East 
Orange,  pleasantly  located,  have  large,  sunny 
room  on  second  floor  which  they  would  like 
IS  ,  i'V  h  ii°  Convenient  to  station. 
Good  table.  References.  1.987.  Outlook. 

'\,ITIf®UT  charge -Board  given  in  a 
small,  well-known  New  York  City  family  to 
a  seriously  intellectual  or  artistic  young  wo¬ 
man,  between  25  and  35,  in  return  for  occa- 
SSiwU  !veil?00nr  i!ld  evenmg  companionship 
"?th  daughter  of  20.  Must  be  capable  of  ad- 
Fs°jy  oversight  of  her  wardrobe  and  house- 
hold  affaire.  References  must  be  of  highest 
order.  Address  for  one  week,  stating  par¬ 
ticulars,  1,969,  Outlook. 

MRS.  HOUGHTON,  353  West  58th  St., 
xxew.  York,  receives  young  women  students 
desiring  pleasant  home  for  the  winter.  Re- 
S”  Pcv  De  Lance-y  Townsend,  D.D., 
,U.^°xTAlkAng,lils  ,  Church  ;  Professor  Ed- 
waJl? tJ*- lacDowell.  the  Art  Students’  League 
and  New  York  School  of  Art 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LAW.— Young  man  of  twenty-five,  good 
habits  and  character,  with  three  years’  bank¬ 
ing  expenence,  one  year  law  school,  desires 
to  study  in  good  law  office.  2,030,  Outlook. 

CHILDLESS  physician  and  wife  would 
assume  care  of  young  child  for  one  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  a  mother’s  care  in  refined 
Christian  home.  2,016,  Outlook. 

TALL  eight-day  clock  for  sale.  A  rare 
antique,  in  dark  mahogany,  richly  inlaid. 
2,025,  Outlook. 

GENTLENESS  and  patience  the  key  to 
success  with  the  convalescent,  backwardiu- 
Vjj  1  anc  "er\?us  trouble.  Private  home. 
Address  Suburb,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

OLD  mahogany  furniture  for  sale— A  few 
.are  examples  of  old  mahogany,  including  a 
choice  lady  s  sewing  stand,  daw-foot  sofa, 
two  chests  of  drawers,  high  clock.  Hepple- 
white  card-table,  and  Colonial  sideboard. 
2,026,  Outlook. 

WILL  care  for  one  or  two  diildren  at  my 
country  home,  lerms  reasonable.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  Box  11,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements;  you 
can  earn  $2j  to  5100  per  week.  Send  for 
Co- Dtp'-  “■ 90 


THE  OUTLOOK  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


_  Sell  “THE  WIGWAM/Ml-room, 
completely  furnished  cottage,  facing  Indian 
River,  near  Rockledge,  at  Merritt,  Merritt 
Island.  House  in  perfect  repair.newly  painted, 
all  screened  ;  sun-parlor;  s50-ft.  dock,  launch 
house  ;  laundry  :  swimming-pool ;  3  acres  in 

Erove,  some  bearing,  mangoes,  guavas, grapes, 
ananas.  Fine  "all-year-round  home  or 
hunting  lodge.  Rent  $500  year,  or  $400  sea¬ 
son,  includes  fruit,  Nov.  till  May.  Seli  $4,700 
cash.  Everything  furnished.  Circulars.  Photos. 
Owner  on  premises.  E.  J.  Blair,  Merritt,  Fla. 


FLORIDA  HOME  FOR  RENT 

Elegant  10-room  house,  furnished,  all  mod¬ 
em  conveniences,  in  finest  part  of  healthiest 
and  most  delightful  town  in  Florida,  for  rent 
for  winter,  for  particulars  address 
W.  L.  STRAUB.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Maryland  Farms 


5  and  healthful  surroundings 


FOR  SALE 

In  the  Beautiful  Hill  Country  of 

NORTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 

in  tbe  toWB  of  WOODSTOCK 
A  gentleman’s  place,  consisting  of  house,  sta¬ 
ble,  and  eight  and  a  third  acres  of  land.  Large 
shade  trees  and  garden,  with  view  of  Wood- 
stock  Lake.  One  mile  from  Woodstock 
Academy.  Woodstock  golf  links,  and  Rose- 
land  Park,  and  four  miles  from  Pomfret 
School.  Four  miles  from  Putnam,  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  which  is  on  the  direct  line  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  being  four 
hours  from  New  York  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Boston.  The  house  consists  of  fourteen 
rooms,  three  bathrooms,  modem  plumbing 
throughout,  open  fireplaces,  furnace,  and 
large  piazzas.  Abundant  supply  of  running 
spring  and  lake  water.  Stable  for  six  horses 
and  room  for  coachman.  Beautiful  walksana 

drives  in  the . . 

Address 


SFASHORF  |OTSlFORSALB 

IVllL  I  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  Orient  R.  R.  Four 

expert  cruisers  estimate  6.U00  feet  commercial 
lumberper  acre.  Price  $1.25  gold  per  acre. 
HOMER.  C.  BOWMAN,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


situation ;  every  one  guaranteed  useable  and  _ 
described  ;  five  minutes  to  P.  O.,  ten  minutes 
to  wharf,  and  from  1UU  to  500  feet  from  the 
water  (front  lots  reserved).  First  HO  lots, 
65x80  feet,  will  be  sold  to  people  with  satis¬ 
factory  relercnces  at  $20  each  ;  or  blocks  of 
six  lots  for  $100.  After  100  lots  are  sold  price 
will  be  $50  each.  Shore  front  lots,  65  x  100  to 
150  feet,  8200  each.  Also  acerage  on  other 
islands  at  lowest  figures.  Address  Joshua  T. 
Nowell,  42  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


bath,  furnace,  gas,  piazza,  stable  lour-fifths 
acre  land :  variety  fruit  and  shade  trees ;  gar¬ 
den  ;  8  min.  to  steam  cars.  3  to  electrics  and 
P.O.,  15  to  academies  and  schools.  Apply  to 
Geo.  A.  Parker,  Agt„  or  at  house,  38  High  St. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  Florirl; 

Home.— House7rooins;  stable;  40acrc 
land,  6  acres  bearing  orange  trees,  irrigating 

Slant.  2  acres  young  pecan  trees.  Address 
Irs.1l.  B.  RICKER,  South  Lake  Weir,  Fla. 


Fnr  1,1  the  Berkshire  Hills, 

TUT  OdliC  a  fann  of  nearly  two  hundred 
acres  (200), with  valuable  tillage  and  woodland 
and  attractive  sccnciy.  Retired,  yet  easily 
accessible  from  Pittsfield  and  Williamstown, 
Mass.  Terms  reasonable  for  cash.  Address 
Box  116,  Lanesboro',  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


_ _ itleman's  farm  and  home  near  ‘Red 

Bank.  N.  J.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Residence,  12 rooms,  furnace,  bath,  etc.  Farm- 
house,  large  stables,  outbuildings,  cows, 
nurses,  fruit  vegetables,  etc.  Suitable  for  en¬ 
tertaming.  Henry  C. McLean,  Red  Bank, N.  J. 


ADIRONDACK  S 

FOR  SALE: 

Camps  on  the  Saranac  Lakes. 
Attractive  Camp  Sites  on  Lake  Pladd. 
FOR  RENT: 

Desirable  furnished  cottages  in  the 
village  of  Saranac  Lake.  All  improvements. 
GEO.  V.  W.  DCRYEE,  Real  Estate 
Bank  Building.  Saranac  Lake,  New  York 


AWNING  and  o 


g  home  in 


_ same,  furnished,  to  desirable  customer 

for  winter ;  hot-air  heater,  grate  fires,  etc. ; 
or  would  exchange  rent  for  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  in  city  for  same  length  of  time  with 
party  wishing  to  spend  winter  in  country. 
Address  GOOD  AIR,  241,  The  Outlook. 


TATQICII  l  For  sale, an  ideal  c-_.. 

M  L.L.  try  p]ace^  fqr  gentleman 


Groton,  Mass.  A  finely  situated  farm,  71  view.neaiuuui  ioc 
acres,  unusually  attractive  in  outlook  and  and  icehouse.  Dl 

surroundings.  An  hour  s  nde  from  Boston  ;  . - _ 

near  large  railroad  center  and  good  markets ; 
adjoining  golf  grounds  of  .celebrated  Groton 
School.  Commodious  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  Well  stocked  thoroughly  equipped  with 
up-to-date  tools.  Theophilus  G.  Smith. 


wishing  to  retire ;  15  acres  to  fruit,  lawns,  and 
fine  shade  trees.  High  elevation,  magnificent 
.healthful  location;  house  17  rooms:  bams 
F,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


e  neighborhood.  Price  $10,000. 
CLARENCE  W.  BOTVIN, 
Woodstock,  Conn. 


For  Sale  at  less  than  assessed  value  ($26,000) 

ESTATE  OF  7  ACRES 

High  wooded  land  ;  house  14  rooms,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  fireplaces,  billiard  room  ;  modem 
stable.  B.  &  A.  R.R.,  20  min.  to  Boston. 
E.  B.  HARDY,  352  Central  St..  Aubumdale. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


FOR  SALE 

In  tlie  Heart  of 


ANYWHERE 

In  Westchester  County 

Country  homes,  farms,  hour,  hour,  and 


J1 II  I ..  c  .  s  S'  30  Years  Selling  'W  y 

princeton  Country 


PROPERTY  ONLY 

tranie,  DncK-linea  wans,  nauu-iiiaue  sasueo  i  * 

is  s&sa  jswsuatstfasi  I 

•  - .c-tf — ersity  campus,  - - - 


r  purposes.  Therearot|  PHILLIES «  WELLS.  V 
this  property  rests  on  the  University  campus, 
and  it  fronts  on  the  main  street.  With  trifling 
alteration  it  could  be  fitted  as  a  commodious 

Rrivate  residence,  as  a  boarding  house,  or 
ir  business  purposes,  or  the  property 
might  be  built  upon.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs.  Clifton’s  Executors,  or  in  person  to  i  piumoing,  gas. . 
Thornton  Conover,  Agent,  Princeton, N.J. 1  particulars  addi 


For  Rent  for  Winter  Season 

In  COLUMBIA,  S.  C„  an  old-fashioned 
Southern  home,  with  all  modem  conven¬ 
iences;  completely  furnished:  furnace,  open 
plumbing,  gas.  and  electric  bells.  For  further 
- —  i — -a)..,.  No.  283,  1  lie  Outlook. 


THE  OUTLOOK  WANT 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EPISCOPAL  clergyman  will  take  one 
small  boy  into  his  home  to  educate.  F .  L. 
Robinson,  Middletown,  Va. 

WANTED  — Care  of  invalid  or  child 
going  South  or  West  for  winter.  Miss  L.  A. 
Hale,  Romley,  Mass. 

“PAUL  Tones,”  "Parsifal,”  and  other 
timely,  finely  illustrated  lectures.  Rev.  Henry 
R.  Rose,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

DESK,  room  offered  in  pleasant  studio  on 
East  23d  Street  at  nominal  rent  to  stenog¬ 
rapher,  designer,  or  art  worker.  Telephone. 
1,992,  Outlook. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  in  phy¬ 
sician's  home  on  Sound.  Quiet,  secluded, 
exceptional  care.  1,993,  Outlook. 

DOMESTIC  Science,  correspondence 
courses.  Booklet  free.  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago. 
YOUNG  man,  student,  would  like  two 

years  on  a  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  budding 
himself  up  physically.  Address  2,024. Outlook. 

GOOD  home  and  care  for  an  elderly  per¬ 
son,  semi-invalid,  or  convalescent  Highest 

references.  Address  F.  B.  C.,62  N.  Clinton 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WOMEN  can  help  with  the  household 
expenses  by  taking  up  our  work  in  their  spare 
time.  The  more  time  spent,  the  more  money 
earned.  Write  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com¬ 
pany,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
WEBSTER’S  International  Dictionary. 

Without  question  the  most  reliable  and  use¬ 
ful  reference  work  published.  \V  nte  us  re¬ 
garding  agency.  Address,  with  references, 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOME  for  the  handicapped  child ;  not  a 
school  but  a  home  where  tender  care  and  spe¬ 
cialized  training  (if  desired),  in  a  delignttul, 
healthful  country,  combine  to  give  strength 
and  happiness  to  the  child  that  is  handicapped 
physically,  mentally,  or  environmentally. 
5.012,  Outlook. 

WANTED  — 5,000  women  (representing 
every  State)  to  each  subscribe  one  dollar  to¬ 
ward  establishing  a  miniature,  optimistic 
magazine.  Also,  contnbutions  from  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  write  and  who  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  human  life  and  its  possibilities.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  amount  will  be  made  up  and 
the  first  number  issued  by  November  1st. 
Address,  inclosing  currency,  and  for  circular, 
2,005,  Outlook. 

A  family  of  two  adults  desire  to  co-operate 
with  two  or  more  families  in  housekeeping. 
The  object  in  uniting  forces  is  to  obtain  a 
more  liberal  table  and  more  room  than  could 
be  had  with  the  same  expenditure  by  separate 
families.  Money-making  not  expected.  Par¬ 
ties  advertising  will  assume  care  ot  table  ana 
servants.  Highest  references.  2,006,  Outlook. 

EMBROIDERERS  wanted  on  infants 
cashmere  sacques  and  WTapners.  knitters  on 
iersey  sacques.  Home  work  to  experienced 
hands  only,  who  can  do  fine  work  and  furnish 
commenced  or  complete  simples  showiDg 
•he  work  they  can  do.  Reference  required 
io  deposit.  Call  on  or  address  K.  K.  Bar- 
_ _  v  nth  v 


no  uepusn.  — ~ 

ringer,  16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

SHOPPING— Samples  sent.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats 
Highest  references. 

Co..  44  West  22d  St. 


DEPARTMENT 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  college  professor  will  take  charge  of 
training  and  educating  two  boys  or  girls,  fur¬ 
nishing  comfortable  Christian  home  and  thor¬ 
ough  instruction  in  common,  high  school,  or 
college  preparatory  studies.  For  terms  and 
references  address  446,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  Hartford  Hospital  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enlarge  its  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Twenty  candidates  wanted  at  once. 
Address  Training  School,  Hartford  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  a  first-class  New 
England  girls’  school.  F or  particulars  address 
1,860.  Outlook. 

EDUCATIONAL  Building  Blocks.— 
Forty  big  w  ooden  blocks,  brick  size.  I  lie 
plaything  Edward  Howard  Griggs  says  de¬ 
lighted  him  most  as  a  child.  In  neat  box, 
$2.50.  Insurance  Supply  Co.,  Box  (03,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Agents  in  every  town  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  historical  work  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  History  for 
Ready  Reference.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  agents  employed 
on  liberal  commission  or  salary  as  preferred. 
Address,  stating  experience,  the  publishers, 
C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

“MRS.  BAGG’S  Bargain  Day."  “  Mrs. 
Tubbs’s  Telegram,”  25c.  each.  Royalty  plays. 
Highest  endorsements  from  women  s  clubs, 
schools,  church  organizations,  etc.  K.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Rice.  Worthington.  Mass. 

VASS  A  R  College 


young  girls  going  abroad  lor  study  or  tra 
References  exchanged.  1,990,  Outlook. 


Church  Workers 


Church  Singers 


size 

Several  pages  of  new  ideas  and 
new  material  in  the  coming  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Entertainments  by  Young  People’s  Societies.  Programs  planned 
especially  for  amateur  local  talent  where  resources  are  limited. 

New  Church  Suppers  and  Church  Fairs.  Pages  of  ideas  on  menus 
and  management,  all  of  the  out-of-the-ordinary  kind;  both  large 
and  small  suppers  and  fairs. 

The  Church  Choir  will  be  given  several  beautiful  devotional  songs. 

“Com.®  ,Vr,to  Me>”  h-y  J?ssi.e  Hilton  “Crossing  the  Bar,”  Mr.  George  B 
Farrell  Wilson  ;  an  invitingly  restful  Nevin’s  setting  for  Tennyson’s  great 
solo,  beautiful  for  church  singing.  poem  for  effective  quartette  singing. 

Two  beautiful  devotional  songs  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

In  the  December  issue :  a  Christmas  Cantata,  a  Christmas  Prayer  and  hints  for 
Sunday-School  entertainments.  A  splendid  description  of  "The  Successors  of 
Moody  and  Sankey,  with  their  famous  “Glory  Song”  given  with  full  music. 

See  the  present  and  future  numbers  of 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

On  sale  anywhere  and  everywhere  at  1 5  cents  per  copy,  or  sent  to  any 
address  for  one  year,  until  Oct.  1,  on  receipt  of  $1.00;  after  Oct.  1,  $1.25. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jwo  Wilton  Rugs., 

FREE 

rWITH  $10  WORTH  0U 

Larkin  ProdictsJ 


Larkin  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles,  Coffee,  Teas, 
Spices,  Extracts,  Baking  Powder 

and  many  other  Home  Needs,  and  receive  a 
810.00  Premium  free— a  pair  o(  Ventnor  Wilton 
Rugs  (27x54),  or  your  choice  from  hundreds 
of  other  valuable  articles.  Larkin  Quality  is 
appreciated  by  millions  of  regular,  satisfied 
customers. 

START  A  CLUB-OF-TEN 

with  nine  of  your  neighbors.  Each  will 
secure  a  810.00  Premium  free,  by  purchasing 
one  dollar's  worth  of  Larkin  Products  a 
month  for  ten  months.  The  average  family 
can  use  more  than  that.  The  Club  is  easily 
conducted,  very  popular  and  profitable,  and 
organizers  are  "liberally  rewarded.  Lc‘ 
tell  you  more. 

Write  for  New  Premium  List  No.  43 

and  Larkin  Product  Booklet.  Also  ask 
I  about  Club-of-Ten  Plan. 


Zurfcitt  C&. 

Established,  1875.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ina 

J 


WITHOUT 
RISK 

Our  investment  does  not  interest  those  who  are  willing  to 
speculate  with  their  money,  but  commends  itself  to  the 
careful  investor  seeking  a  fair  return  on  his  savings. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  and  LOAN  CO. 

has  earned  a  reputation  for  reliability  and  prompt  dealing 
not  surpassed  by  any  institution  of  its  kind.  <  fur  business, 
established  12  years,  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  N  ew  York  Banking  Department,  by  whom  it  is  ex¬ 
amined  each  year. 

Our  Patrons  are  Protected 

by  assets  amounting  to  almost  two  million  dollars.  Our 
loans  are  made  upon  the  best  class  of  New  York  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Reil  Estate— to  home-buyers,  who  pay  us  interest 
and  part  of  the  principal  each  month,  which  is  in  turn 
re-invested. 

5%  Per  Year  °"5LXrss 

which  bear  earnings  for  every  day  in  our  care.  Your  money 
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Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Laffan,  with  all  of  whom  he 
has  labored  in  his  day.  Nobody  is  so  fit  as  he  to  be  the 
Plutarch  of  the  American  editors.  We  wish  he  would  under¬ 
take  the  work. 


The  person  known  as  Dr.  George  Witziioff,  whose  picture 
has  been  conspicuous  in  the  picture  newspapers  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  seems  to  be  a  criminal  whom  it.  is  exceedingly 
desirable  to  catch.  ITis  business,  as  the  papers  have  described 
it,  has  been  to  marry  women  and  rob  them  of  their  savings 
or  other  property.  The  stories  about  him  are  still  a  little 
vague,  and  the  number  of  his  matrimonial  operations  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  but  he  is  credited  with  deceiving  and  rob¬ 
bing  women  by  the  hundred,  and  there  are  intimations  that 
the  industry  in  which  he  has  showed  himself  so  proficient 
has  been  organized,  and  pursued  by  numbers  of  other  men. 
State  prison  seems  an  inadequate  punishment  for  rogues 
of  this  sort.  A  more  suitable  provision  would  be  to  exhibit 
them  in  cages;  in  summer  with  a  travelling  circus,  perhaps, 
in  winter  on  Broadway.  There  are  some  offences  which  make 
the  authors  of  our  penal  code  seem  lacking  in  imaginative 
power. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  eminent  English 
physician  Sir  James  C.  Browne  undertook  to  console  the 
middle-aged  persons  who  had  been  cast  down  by  Dr.  Osler  s 
reputed  relegation  of  them  to  the  category  of  the  super¬ 
fluous.  Sir  James  averred  that  if  men  had  their  rights  they 
would  not  only  be  alive,  but  retain  their  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Women,  he  thought,  had  a 
still  better  prospect  of  life.  What  both  men  and  women  want, 
of  course,  is  what  Tithonus  forgot  to  ask  Aurora  for — not 
length  of  days,  but  immortal  youth,  or,  at  least,  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  prime  of  life.  Not  only  a  long  life,  but  a 
merry  one — that  is  what  we  all  desire.  A  more  distinguished 
-scientist  than  Sir  James  Browne,  to  wit,  the  famous  Rus¬ 
sian  author  of  the  theory  of  phagocytosis,  Professor  Elie 
Metciinikoff,  now  Chief  of  Research  at  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Paris,  offers  us,  not,  of  course,  an  elixir  vitas,  but  the 
positive  assurance  that  a  signal  prolongation  of  middle  life 
is  theoretically  possible,  and  presents  a  problem  that  should 
prove  entirely  capable  of  practical  solution.  An  interesting 
account  of  his  latest  researches  and  convictions  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Macfarlane  for  the  September  num¬ 
ber  of  McClure’s  Magazine.  It  was  Professor  Metciinikoff 
who  discovered  that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  or 
leucocytes,  which  he  terras  phagocytes — cells  which  devour — 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  defensive  army  of  the 
corporeal  system. 


Against  cold,  heat,  and  famine  the  white  corpuscles  are 
powerless,  but  they  intervene  for  the  protection  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  in  the  case  alike  of  a  razor  scratch  or  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
They  also  struggle  against  the  microbes  of  putrefaction.  When 
the  human  body  is  invaded  by  such  lethal  microbes,  the  phago¬ 
cytes  rush  to  its  defence,  and,  in  so  far  as  lies  in  their  capacity, 
they  not  only  kill,  but  swallow  and  digest,  the  hostile  germs. 
This  warfare  is  taking  place  incessantly  in  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  digestive  tube,  in  the  spongy  walls  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  throat  and  lungs— wherever,  indeed, 
the  attacking  microbes  seek  to  find  an  entrance.  Eor  once 
that  we  are  protected  by  spoon-administered  medicine  we  are 
protected  a  thousand  times  by  the  power  of  an  innumerable 
army  of  microscopic  body-guards.  Professor  Metciinikoff  s 
latest  researches  have  shown  that  it  should  be  possible  so  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  knowledge  of  the  struggle  between 
microbes  and  phagocytes  as  to  be  able  to  arm  the  body  for  a 
great  length  of  time  against  old  age  itself.  He  believes  that 
man  does  not  now  live  the  natural  span  of  life,  but  that  the 
score  of  years  now  allotted  to  the  stage  of  “  middle  age  ” 
should  and  will  be  at  no  distant  day  extended  to  three  or  four 
score  years. 


Thus  modern  science,  as  personified  in  the  Russian  biologist, 
seems  returning  to  the  famous  “  hundred  and  forty  years  ” 
which  Buffon,  arguing  from  the  logic  and  evidence  of  com¬ 
parative  zoology,  set  down  as  the  natural  term  of  man’s  life. 
The  phagocytes,  it  should  be  noted,  have  their  moments  of 
feebleness.  Is  it  not  possible  to  enspirit  and  reinforce  them. 


or  to  relieve  them  of  part  of  their  labor?  This  question  Pro¬ 
fessor  Metciinikoff  answers  in  the  affirmative.  The  microbe 
which  causes  milk  to  sour  is  as  hostile  as  are  the  phagocytes 
to  the  microbe  of  putrefaction.  Most  celebrated  among  Euro¬ 
peans  for  their  longevity  are  the  Bulgarian  mountaineers,  who 
are  also  notable  for  their  custom  of  consuming  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sour  milk.  A  series  of  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  implanting  and  acclimatizing  the  sour-milk 
microbe  in  the  human  body.  The  germ  of  the  ferment  which 
is  used  to  curdle  milk  in  Bulgaria  has  been' brought  to  France, 
and  prepared  of  late  under  conditions  of  scientific  purity  and 
placed  on  sale  in  Paris.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  microbe 
of  sour  milk  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  larger  and  more  powerful. 
There  is  no  trade  secret  in  its  composition,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  have  plenty  of  it  in  America.  One  thing  should  be 
distinctly  home  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  great  extension  of 
human  existence  contemplated  by  Professor  Metciinikoff 
would  really  "be  a  prolongation  of  middle  life.  What  is  now  a 
mere  flattened  hilltop  would  become  a  wide-s fetching  plateau. 
In  a  word,  what  science  is  determined  to  arrive  at  is  the 
“  healthfully  old  ” — such  ripe,  vigorous,  and  prolific  age  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  fine  old  oak  or  elm,  which,  having  reached 
its  maximum,  retains  it,  with  scarcely  a  foreshadowing  of  de¬ 
cline,  for  many  scores  of  years. 


The  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  thinks  the  civil-war  veterans  at 
the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton  are  overmuch  reviewed.  The 
News  says  the  old  soldiers  are  reviewed  five  times  a  year,  twice 
by  the  military  home  inspectors,  twice  by  their  board  of  mana¬ 
gers,  and  once  by  the  regular  army.  After  each  review,  it 
says,  numbers  of  the  veterans  are  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
some  of  them  die  from  the  effects  of  overexertion.  On  review 
days  the  old  soldiers  are  kept  standing  or  marching  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning.  If  what  the  Dayton  Neivs  reports  is 
true,  getting  these  old  soldiers  out  on  their  legs  is  a  bad  case 
of  misdirected  energy.  The  marching  days  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  civil-war  veterans  are  over.  In  the  Memorial-day 
parades,  nowadays,  wagons  are  provided  for  them  to  ride  in. 
If  they  are  to  be  reviewed  they  had  best  turn  out  in  jinrikishas. 


The  enterprising  New  York  burglar  has  developed  new  meth¬ 
ods  in  tfie  prosecution  of  his  business.  Instead  of  coming  at 
night  to  an  occupied  house  and  making  a  precarious  and  hur¬ 
ried  selection  of  valuables,  he  comes  now  in  summer  during 
the  absence  of  the  family,  takes  his.  time  about  his  work,  packs 
up  the  contents  of  the  house,  and  carries  them  away  in  moving- 
vans.  For  a  change  he  visits  the  seashore,  selects  an  800-pound 
safe  in  an  occupied  country  house,  and  takes  it  away,  leaving 
no  trail  behind  him.  His  exploits  make  good  reading,  whereof 
the  interest  is  intensified  by  the  values  imputed  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  comparatively  simple  houses  in  streets  not  the  most 
fashionable.  One  burglar’s  loot  from  a  single  house  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  $75,000. 


The  papers  reported  last  week  (to  the  regret  of  readers)  that 
Mrs.  Manice,  three  times  champion  of  the  Women’s  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Golf  Association,  had  broken  down  in  the  nerves,  and 
gone  to  Europe  in  search  of  health.  Another  woman  champion, 
one  of  her  best-known  rivals,  broke  down  in  a  similar  fashion 
several  years  ago.  Golf  is  a  healthy  sport,  but  we  doubt  if 
successive  years  of  championship  golf,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
championship  tennis,  does  any  woman  good.  Going  on  after 
one  is  tired  is  worse  for  women  than  it  is  for  men.  So  is 
excessive  strain  of  competition. 


Professor  Pickering,  the  Harvard  astronomer,  just  returned 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  seem¬ 
ed  like  old  friends  to  him  because  of  their  close  likeness  to 
those  he  has  been  used  to  study  in  the  moon.  He  has  a  theory 
that  in  early  times  a  big  continental  mass,  of  which  Hawaii 
was  the  core,  fetched  loose  from  earth,  and  sailing  out  into 
space,  rolled  into  shape  and  became  the  moon.  So  he  sees 
in  the  moon’s  volcanoes  the  long-lost  brothers  of  the  volcanoes 
in  Hawaii.  The  hole  the  moon  mass  left  is  now  known  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  theory  is  interesting,  seems  reasonable, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  persons  who  believe  that 
what  has  happened  may  happen  again,  and  that  the  need  of 
another  moon  may  some  time  clean  up  the  Pacific  and  relieve 
Congress  of  the  care  of  the  Philippines. 
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The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  and  its  Consequences 

I,\  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth, 
and  their  probable  effect  upon  the  international  situation  in  Asia, 
•and  upon  the  future  policy  of  Russia,  we  should  premise  that  the 
official  text  will  not  be  accessible  until  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  shall  have  been  exchanged,  and  that  we  must  therefore 
rely  on  an  unofficial  report,  the  general  accuracy  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  to  question.  Let  us  mark,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  two  matters  originally  in  controversy, — to  wit,  Rus¬ 
sia’s  encroachment  on  Korea  and  her  delay  in  evacuating  Man¬ 
churia, — have  been  settled.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  recog¬ 
nizes  the  “  predominant  "  interest  of  Japan  in  Korea;  the  adjective 
in  quotation  marks  having  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese, 
and  having  been  finally  accepted  by  the  Russians,  who  would 
have  preferred  to  use  the  word  “  preponderant,”  which  might  have 
implied  that  Russia,  as  well  as  Japan,  had  some  special  interests 
in  the  Korean  peninsula.  Article  3  renounces  the  concessions 
formerly  made  to  certain  Russian  subjects  in  Korea,  including 
particularly  the  timber  and  mining  rights  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Yalu  River  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula.  This  renunciation  puts  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the 
company  which  was  founded  by  Privy  -  Councillor  Bezobrazoff, 
and  in  which  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  and  other  members 
of  the  imperial  family  are  said  to  have  been  interested.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  exploitation  of  timber  rights  by  this  com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  recent  war,  and  had  been 
earnestly  opposed  by  Mr.  Witte;  when  he  was  Minister  of  Finance, 
because  he  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences.  While  the  old 
sources  of  trouble  are  eliminated,  however,  the  Japanese  concede 
to  the  Russians  by  the  fourth  article  equal  opportunities  in  Korea 
so  far  as  “  purely  commercial  ”  transactions  are  concerned. 

Passing  to  what  has  been  done  about  Manchuria,  we  observe  that 
the  whole  of  the  three  provinces — except  that  part  of  the  Liao¬ 
tung  Peninsula  which  was  covered  by  China’s  lease  to  Russia,  and 
which  has  passed  by  conquest  to  Japan — is  by  Article  5  to  be 
evacuated  within  a  prescribed  time  by  the  armies  of  both  powers, 
and  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  civil  authorities;  except  that  the 
new  town  of  Harbin,  built  by  Russia,  is  to  remain  under  Rus¬ 
sian  control  to  a  limited  extent,  on  the  ground  that  its  foundries 
and  repair-shops  are  indispensable  to  the  working  of  the  railway 
which  traverses  Manchuria  from  a  point  on  the  Siberian  border 
vid  Harbin  to  Vladivostok,  and  of  which  the  Russians  are  to 
retain  possession,  together  with  that  section  of  the  Port  Arthur 
branch  which  extends  southward  from  liar’  in  to  KwOwg-tcheng-Si, 
a  distance  of  125  miles.  The  branch  from  Kweng-teheng-Si  to 
Kirin  is  also  to  remain  in  Russian  hands.  Article  12,  which 
concedes  to  Russia  the  right  to  protect  with  guards  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  which  she  keeps,  may  possibly  be  viewed  with  some  sus¬ 
picion  at  Tokio  ns  ofi'ering  an  opportunity — of  which,  however,  for 
reasons  to  be  given  presently,  we  do  not  think  Russia  will  avail 
herself — of  regaining  ascendency  in  the  northern  and  central  prov¬ 
inces  of  Manchuria.  To  Japan,  by  Article  11,  is  transferred  the 
railway  running  southward  from  Kweng-teheng-Si  to  Port  Arthur, 
Dalny,  and  Newclnvang,  but,  as  it  was  built  under  a  terminal 
lease  from  the  Chinese  government,  its  permanent  acquisition  by 
Japan  is  subject  to  China’s  consent.  If  the  Peking  government 
decides  to  take  over  the  railway,  it  will  have  to  pay  Japan  the 
price  prescribed  by  the  lease,  and  also  the  sums  expended  upon  it 
by  the  Japanese  during  the  war  for  reconstruction  and  reequip¬ 
ment.  The  Japanese  do  not  secure  by  this  treaty  the  right  to 
protect  their  part  of  the  railway  by  guards,  outside  of  the  leased 
territory  on  the  Liao-tuug  Peninsula — doubtless  because  they 
expect  either  to  sell  the  road  to  the  Peking  government  or  to 
obtain  it  in  fee  simple,  whereupon  the  right  to  protect  it  would 
naturally  be  sought  from  the  grantor,  China.  With  regard  to  the 
tip  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  which  comprises  the  harbors  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  we  should  note  that  Russia  resisted  at 
Portsmouth  the  Japanese  demand  for  it,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  no  right  to  transfer  a  lease  granted  only  to  herself,  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  provided  that  Japan’s  retention  of  the  Liao-tung  Pen¬ 
insula  shall  depend  on  China’s  consent.  As  Russia  pledges  her¬ 
self,  however,  not  to  oppose  this  consent,  the  reservation  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  formality.  Coming  next  to  the  arrangements 
adopted  with  regard  to  Sakhalin,  we  remark  that  the  strategic- 
value  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  which  is  retained  by 
Japan,  is  minimized  by  Article  14,  which  prohibits  the  erection 
of  fortifications  by  the  Tokio  government  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Sakhalin,  and  the  closing  by  it  of  La  P6rouse  Strait,  which 
separates  that  island  from  Yezo.  As  the  treaty  also  prescribes 
that  the  Strait  of  Tartary,  between  Sakhalin  and  the  Russian 
mainland,  shall  be  open  to  free  navigation,  it  follows  that  two  of 
the  four  avenues  of  access  from  the  ocean  to  Vladivostok  will 
remain  unobstructed. 

To  sum  up  the  gist  of  the  treaty  in  a  few  words,  we  may  state 
that  by  it  Japan  secures  absolutely  nothing  which,  at  the  date 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Portsmouth,  she  did  not  already 
possess,  except  the  fishing  rights  along  the  Siberian  littoral,  which 
are  granted  to  her  by  the  fifteenth  article.  Viewed  collectively, 


the  conditions  of  the  peace  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
had  the  war  been  inconclusive.  Never  in  the  history  of  war¬ 
fare  have  terms  so  moderate  been  granted  by  a  nation  whose  tri¬ 
umphs  by  land  and  sea  had  been  so  uninterrupted  and  resplendent. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  Mikado’s 
subjects  should  feel  that  their  country  is  ill  repaid  for  the  loss 
of  250,000  men,  killed  or  disabled,  and  for  the  expenditure  of 
considerably  more  than  $600,000,000. 

Yet  it  should  be,  and  ultimately  will  be,  recognized  in  Tokio,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  position  of  ascendency  in  eastern  Asia,  which 
the  war  has  given  to  Japan,  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  Nine¬ 
teen  months  ago  the  Japanese  were  threatened  with  rigorous  and 
permanent  confinement  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  island  em¬ 
pire.  They  are  now  firmly  planted  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and 
events  have  opened  before  them  an  illimitable  prospect  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  From  Russia  they  have  henceforward  absolutely  nothing 
to  fear.  Even  if  the  conference  at  Portsmouth  had  not  been  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  we  may  take 
for  granted  that  Russia  would  have  definitely  abandoned  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific.  That  goal  of 
her  national  aspirations — access  to  an  unfrozen  ocean — will  be 
sought  henceforth  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  through  the  Bosporus. 
Even  an  autocratic  government  like  that  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
sense  enough  to  know  when  it  is  on  the  wrong  track.  The  mis¬ 
taken  effort  to  seek  preponderance  in  eastern  Asia  has  cost  it, 
within  the  last  nineteen  months,  upwards  of  a  billion  of  dollars 
and  more  than  375,000  soldiers,  killed  or  disabled.  After  making 
those  tremendous  sacrifices  she  finds  herself  materially  worse  off 
than  when  she  began;  for  she  has  lost  the  better  half  of  Sakhalin, 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  and  a  large  part  of  Manchuria  outright, 
retaining  in  the  remainder  only  the  carefully  restricted  privilege 
of  owning  and  operating  a  railroad.  With  a  relatively  limited 
outpour  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  Czar,  provided  lie  had  not  to 
dread  the  opposition  of  the  British  navy,  might  occupy  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  Russia  would  deem  it 
worth  while  to  enter  on  another  duel  with  Japan — a  duel  from 
which  outside  interference  would  again  be  barred — even  if  she 
had  any  reasonable  prospect  of  acquiring  ascendency  in  Far- 
Eastern  waters,  which,  apparently,  is  out  of  the  question.  That 
which  would  have  been  foolish  under  any  circumstances  has  been 
rendered  suicidal  for  Russia  by  the  new  compact  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  which  binds  the  signatories  to  guarantee  each 
other’s  territories  in  Asia,  and  to  assist  each  other,  even  in  the 
event  of  attack  by  a  single  power.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
Japan's  master}'  of  maritime  communication  between  her  archi¬ 
pelago  and  the  Korean  or  Manchurian  mainland  is  assured  by  the 
British  navy;  and  that  Britain’s  control  of  India  derives  a  cor¬ 
responding  assurance  from  the  admirable  army  of  Japan.  By  no 
other  dual  combination  conceivable  could  the  peace  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  be  brought  so  near  to  impregnable  establishment.  In 
the  teeth  of  a  coalition  so  nearly  irresistible,  the  wiser  advisers 
of  the  Czar  are  likely  to  pronounce  it  well-nigh  as  great  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  seek  extension  southward  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  eastward  toward  the  Yellow  Sea.  They  will  recognize 
that  the  line  of  least  resistance  points  to-day  once  more  where  it 
pointed  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II.,  Nich¬ 
olas  I.,  and  Alexander  II. — towards  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles.  They  will  recognize  also  that 
for  a  successful  resumption  of  their  country’s  former  drift  in  that 
direction  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  into  a  cordial  understand¬ 
ing  with  Japan  and  with  Great  Britain.  Could  such  an  under¬ 
standing  be  brought  about,  Russia,  which  possesses  already  an 
ally  in  the  French  Republic,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Ger¬ 
man  opposition  to  her  advance  in  southeastern  Europe.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  would  she  be  able  to  pluck  the  prize  which  was 
snatched  from  Diebitcii  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  which  she 
failed  to  win,  even  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  signed  though 
it  was  within  sight  of  the  walls  and  minarets  of  Byzantium. 


American  and  English  Railways 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  weekly  journal,  Engineering, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  record  for  regular  long-distance  railway 
travel  is  held  by  the  eighteen-hour  trains  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  now  sent  over  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  It  is  further  acknowledged  by  the  same  newspaper  that 
the  record  for  regular  service  by  short-distance  express-trains  is 
held  by  what  it  terms  the  “marvellous  service”  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Atlantic  City.  Engineering  claims,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  still  maintains  the  lead  as  regards  the  number  of  its 
express-trains  and  the  high  average  speed  exhibited.  As  objects 
of  comparison,  let  us  take  the  “  Congressional  Limited  ”  train  from 
New  York  to  Washington  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  little  less  than  230  miles),  which  can  be  trusted  to  per¬ 
form  the  journey  in  five  hours.  Take  also  the  “  Parlor-car  Lim¬ 
ited  ”  train  from  New  York  to  Boston  over  the  New  YTork,  New 
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Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  (New  London  and  Providence 
route),  which  covers  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  in  the 
same  time. 

In  England  the  Great  Central  Railroad  Company  has  estab¬ 
lished  what  Engineering  describes  as  a  “  magnificent  express 
service  ”  between  the  British  metropolis  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  fastest  train  which  it  runs  is  the  3.25  restaurant- 
corridor  express,  which  goes  from  Marylebone  to  Sheffield  without 
a  stop  (164%  miles)  in  2  hours  and  50  minutes.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  train  has  to  move  at  a  moderate  speed  for  some 
thirty-eight  miles,  from  Marylebone  to  Aylesbury  Road,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  this  distance  (some  3Sy2  miles)  is  fifty  minutes, 
it  follows  that  the  run  from  Aylesbury  Road  to  Sheffield  is  made 
at  an  average  speed  of  (53.4  miles  per  hour.  The  Midland  Company 
runs  the  3.45  p.m.  train  from  Leeds  to  London  without  a  stop — 
the  distance  is  190  miles — in  3  hours  and  45  minutes.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  transatlantic  passenger  traffic,  the  London  and  North¬ 
western  Railway  sends  a  non-stop  train  from  Euston  at  5.55  p.m., 
which  reaches  Liverpool  at  9.30,  covering  the  distance  of  193% 
miles  in  3  hours  and  35  minutes.  On  July  1  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  began  the  running  of  its  new  Cornish  Express, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  Congressional  Limited  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  the  Parlor-car  Limited  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  Cornish  Express  leaves  Paddington  at  10.10  A.M., 
and  reaches  Plymouth  at  2.35,  thus  covering  a  distance  of  246% 
miles  in  4  hours  and  25  minutes. 

There  are  still,  of  course,  some  pessimists  who  say  that  a  rail¬ 
way  company  gains  nothing  by  exceptionally  swift  service,  and 
that  passengers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  wish  to  travel  faster  than  forty 
miles  an  hour,  inclusive  of  stops.  If  their  assertion  is  well  founded, 
and  the  same  amount  of  traffic  could  be  secured  with  slower 
trains,  a  considerable  economy  might,  of  course,  be  effected.  It  is, 
however,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  railway  experts  that  quick 
service,  provided  it  is  also  safe,  attracts  traffic,  and  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  a  railway  acquires  benefits  even  its  accommodation 
trains.  Another  question  as  to  which  opinions  differ  is  whether 
a  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  any  more 
likely  to  incur  casualties  than  a  train  running  forty  miles;  and 
whether,  if  the  casualties  are  met  with,  they  are  any  more  likely 
to  be  fatal  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  The  tendency 
of  expert  opinion  is  to  answer  both  of  these  questions  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Only  the  other  day  a  train  running  at  an  exceptional  rate 
of  speed  ploughed  safely  through  a  freight-car,  when,  had  it  been 
running  at  a  speed  of  only  forty  miles  an  hour,  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  derailed. 

The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a  train  will  run  by 
electricity  on  a  single  rail  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  or.  in  other  words,  will  convey  passengers  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  about  thirty  hours.  At  that,  rate  of  speed, 
a  train,  provided  tunnels  could  be  carried  under  the  oceans,  could 
go  round  the  globe  at  the  equator,  a  distance  of  24,000  miles,  in 
ten  days.  That,  of  course,  we  shall  never  do,  but  it  is  possible 
that  one  day  we  may  go  by  an  all-rail  route  from  New  lork  to 
Paris.  The  New  York  Tribune  lately  averred  that  M.  Louis  de 
LobeItj  the  advocate  of  a  railway  tunnel  under  Bering  Strait,  had 
secured  the  cooperation  of  more  than  thirty  well-known  American 
capitalists  and  engineers,  who  have  agreed  to  act  as  an  American 
executive  committee  in  cooperation  with  committees  already  formed 
in  France  and  Russia.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1898  M. 
de  LonEi.,  as  a  member  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  visited 
Alaska,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  made  sound¬ 
ings  of  Bering  Strait  and  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  tunnel.  The 
submarine  route  which  he  proposes  would  start  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  in  Alaska,  and  run  under  the  Strait,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  relatively  deep,  to  East  Cape  on  the  Siberian  coast.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  gaps  in  railway  communications  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
road  from  Blagovestchensk  to  East  Cape  in  Asia;  and  in  America 
the  Canadinn  Pacific  from  British  Columbia  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  men  now 
middle-aged  will  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Paris  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  parlor-car. 


Personal 

Bridge  has  become  so  thoroughly  systematized  that  a  new  play 
possessing  merit  has  become  a  rarity.  Such  a  one,  however,  has 
just  been  invented,  and  is  now  being  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience  among  those  who  know  of  it.  Whether  one  should  dis¬ 
card  from  strength  or  weakness  has  ever  been  a  vexed  question. 
The  books  say  strength,  but  it  goes  so  hardly  against  the  grain 
to  part  with  a  possibly  winning  card  that  a  majority  of  players  dis¬ 
card  from  weakness,  or  from  weakness  in  no  trumps,  and  from 
strength  in  a  declared  trump.  The  custom,  in  making  up  a  game, 
of  announcing  one’s  method  and  asking  that  of  the  others,  every¬ 
body  concedes,  is  a  nuisance.  The  new  way  is  to  discard  from 
either,  but  to  throw  an  even  card — i.  e.,  a  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
spot,  if  from  weakness,  and  an  odd  card  if  from  strength.  This 


makes  for  elasticity  in  play,  eliminates  the  annoyance  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  seems  to  serve  every  purpose  more  effectively  than 
either  of  the  old  methods.  The  invention  is  the  product  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Post,  the  well-known  banker  of  this 
city,  and  a  player  of  the  first  class.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
“  Post  discard,”  and,  we  are  informed,  has  received  the  distin¬ 
guished  approval  of  the  great  Mr.  Elwell. 


DINNER  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  ENVOYS 


On  Thursday  evening,  September  7,  Mr.  Geoiuie  Harvey  gave 
a  complimentary  dinner  to  M.  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  New  York.  The  guests  were: 


His  Excellency  M.  Wittfi 
His  Excellency  Baron  Rosen 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root 
See.  of  Treasury  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker 
Hon.  Wayne  MaeVeagh 
Hon.  Horace  Porter 
Chief-Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
Mr.  Brayton  Ives 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon 
Hon.  Rufus  Blodgett 
Mr.  J.  Agostini 
M.  Plancon 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 

Mr.  John  A.  McCall 

Rev.  Dr.  Alex  A.  Hotovitzky 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 

Consul-Gen.  Nicholas  Lodygensky 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Reid 

Mr.  John  Claflin 

Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor 

His  Excellency  M.  Pokotiloff 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Duneka 

Prince  Koudacheff 

Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Polk 

Major  Paul  Dana 

Mr.  George  W.  Young 

Mr.  Augustine  J.  Smith 

M.  Hansen 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogden 

Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Stoddard 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston 

M.  Korostovitz 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller 


His  Excellency  M.  Schipoff 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins 

Mr.  Gates  W.  McGarragh 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw 

Mr.  Henry  II.  Rogers 

Colonel  Samoiloff 

William  Dean  Howells 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

Hon.  William  McAdoo 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowles 

Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson 

Mr.  George  Westinghouse 

General  Yermeloff 

Mr.  Clarence  II.  Mackay 

Hon.  William  Travers  Jerome 

Mr.  Woodbury  Langdon 

Mr.  Paul  Morton 

Mr.  Dumont  Clarke 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

M.  Nabokoff 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone 

Hon.  E.  H.  Gary 

Mr.  A.  B.  Leach 

Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs 

Mr.  Daniel  O’Day 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin 

Mr.  Solomon  B.  Griffin 

Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine 

Mr.  William  11.  Merrill 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman 

M.  Wilenkin 

Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane 

Mr.  Ervin  Wardman 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wright 

Mr.  F.  C.  Watriss 

Mr.  Hart  Lyman 

Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz 

Major  Frederic  T.  Leigh 

Mr.  William  E.  Corey 


We  have  received  the  following  circular  letter  with  a  request 
for  publication: 

Mr.  Bret  Harte,  the  famous  novelist  whose  works  have  given  so 
much  enjoyment  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  died  in  very  poor 
circumstances,  leaving  his  daughter,  Etiiel,  totally  unprovided 
for.  Miss  Bret  Harte  finds  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  very  hard. 
Her  health  has  broken  down  at  a  time  when  she  has  been  striving 
to  earn  her  living  on  the  concert  platform  and  the  stage.  It  is 
thought  that  many  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  who 
knew  her  father  personally  or  who  loved  his  books  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  contribute  a  small  sum — amounts  of  even  5s.  would  be 
exceedingly  acceptable — in  order  that  a  fund  may  be  raised  which 
may  permanently  benefit  Miss  Etiiei.  Bret  Harte.  The  followiifg 
gentlemen  have  given  their  names  to  the  committee  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  appeal: 


Mr.  George  Meredith,  O.M. 

Sir  Frank  Burnand. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 
Mrs.  H.  Beerboh.m  Tree. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  fund, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Alexander  of  Holly  Lodge,  Upper  Parkfields,  Putney, 
S.W. 

Harte  was  a  genius,  but  not  overkind  to  his  family.  If  anybody 
wishing  to  contribute  should  find  it  more  convenient  to  send  the 
money  to  us,  we  will  cheerfully  forward  it  to  the  English  treasurer. 
The  object  is  worthy. 


In  these  piping  days  of  agricultural  prosperity,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  the  fine  old  farmer’s  toast  not  uncommonly  printed  on  Eng¬ 
lish  drinking-vessels  in  bygone  years: 

“  Let  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it, 

I  eat  my  own  lamb. 

My  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I  wear  it. 

I  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruits,  1  have  flowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer; 

So  my  jolly  boys  now, 

Here’s  God*  speed  the  plough, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer.” 
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TKe  Official  Narrative  of  tHe  Peace  Corvferervce 

By  E.  J.  Dillon 


THE  story  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Portsmouth  has  not 
yet  been  written,  nor  can  it  be  given  to  the  world  in  all 
its  details  for  some  time  to  come.  When  the  narrative 
is  offered  to  the  world  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  essential  features  of  the  conference  remain  un¬ 
changed:  the  colors  may  be  heightened  and  probably  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dramatis  persona:  increased.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  American  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  the  work  wus  be¬ 
gun  and  progressed  down  to  the  great  climax  of  Tuesday.  The 
following  statement,  being  compiled  from  official  sources,  is 
authentic: 

The  Conference  of  Portsmouth,  convoked  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  had  for  its  object  to  elaborate  the 
conditions  under  which  Russia  and  Japan  might  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  and  terminate  the  war. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  established  in  Hie  conduct  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  Japan  did  not  acquaint  Russia  in  advance  with 
the  conditions  which  she  deemed  necessary  to  propose,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  the  essential  points  of  those  conditions.  It  was  only 
at  the  conference  itself  that  the  representatives  of  Russia  had 
cognizance  of  Japan's  intentions. 

The  fact  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia  consented  to  send  his  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  the  conference  under  such  conditions  constitutes 
the  best  evidence  of  his  sincere  desire  to  put  forth  all  his  efforts 
to  restore  peace,  as  well  as  of  his  sentiments  of  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  humanitarian  work. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  of  August  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Japan  presented  their  offer,  which  was  embodied  in  twelve  arti¬ 
cles.  This  offer,  which  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  nego¬ 
tiations  at  the  conference,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms: 

1.  Russia,  acknowledging  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  para¬ 
mount  political,  military,  and  economical  interests,  to  engage  not 
to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  measures  of  guidance,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  control  which  Japan  finds  it  necessary  to  take  in 
Korea. 

2.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  completely  evacuate 
Manchuria  within  a  period  to  be  specified,  and  to  relinquish  all 
territorial  advantages  and  all  preferential  and  exclusive  con¬ 
cessions  and  franchises  in  that  region  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

3.  Japan  to  engage  to  restore  to  China,  subject  to  the  guarantee 
of  reform  and  improved  administration,  all  those  portions  of 
Manchuria  which  are  in  her  occupation  saving  only  the  regions 
affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula. 

4.  Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  to  engage  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  may  take 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Manchuria. 

5.  Sakhalin  and  all  islands  appertaining  thereto  and  all  public 
works  and  properties  to  be  ceded  to  Japan. 

G.  The  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien,  and  adjacent  territory  and 
territorial  waters,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges,  concessions, 
and  franchises  acquired  by  Russia  from  China,  in  connection  with 
or  as  a  part  of  such  lease  and  all  public  works  and  properties  to 
be  transferred  and  assigned  to  Japan. 

7.  Russia  to  assign  and  transfer  to  Japan,  free  of  all  claims  and 
encumbrances,  the  railway  between  Harbin  and  Port  Arthur  and 
all  its  branches,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges,  and  proper¬ 
ties  appertaining  thereto,  and  all  coal-mines  belonging  to  or  work¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway. 

8.  Russia  to  retain  and  work  the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  concession  under  which 
it  is  constructed,  and  subject  also  to  the  condition  that  it  is  to 
be  employed  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 

0.  Russia  to  reimburse  to  Japan  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  to  be  agreed  upon. 

10.  All  Russian  ships  of  war  which,  in  consequence  of  damage 
received  in  battle,  sought  asylum  in  neutral  ports  and  were  there 
interned,  to  be  surrendered  to  Japan  as  lawful  prizes. 

11.  Russia  to  engage  to  limit  her  naval  strength  in  the  waters 
of  the  Extreme  East. 

12.  Russia  to  grant  to  Japanese  subjects  full  fishery  rights 
along  the  const  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  inlets,  and  rivers  of  her 
possessions  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering  sens. 

Two  days  after  the  sitting  of  the  12th  of  August,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Russia  presented  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Japan 
their  reply  in  writing,  article  by  article,  to  Japan’s  oft'er. 

In  this  reply,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  actuated  by  a 
most  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  gave  their  consent  to  all  the 
Japanese  demnnds  respecting  Korea,  Manchuria,  the  railway,  the 
coasts  of  Siberia,  etc.,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with 
the  national  dignity.  But  they  never  neglected  to  safeguard  the 
principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  and  of  China,  or  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  individuals  of  those  countries,  which  were  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  Japanese  offer.  The  terms  of  the  Russian  reply 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  article  raises  no  objections.  The  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  recognizing  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  preponderating 
interests — political,  military,  and  economical — is  ready  to  under¬ 
take  not  to  obstruct  or  meddle  in  anything  that  concerns  the 
measures  of  guidance,  protection,  and  control  which  Japan  may 
deem  necessary  to  take  in  Korea.  It  is  superfiuous  to  say  that 
Russia  and  Russian  subjects  will  enjoy  all  rights  which  belong 


or  shall  belong  to  other  foreign  powers  and  their  subjects.  It  is 
likewise  understood  that  the  execution  of  the  measures  aforesaid 
shall  not  infringe  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea.  With  regard  to  the  military  measures  in  particular,  Japan, 
in  order  to  remove  all  cause  for  misunderstanding,  will  refrain 
from  taking  any  steps  calculated  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  Rus¬ 
sian  territory  contiguous  to  Korea. 

2.  The  imperial  government  is  ready  to  accept  the  first  part  of 
this  article,  and  is  disposed  to  cause  Manchuria  to  be  vacated  by 
its  troops  simultaneously  with  the  vacation  thereof  by  Japanese 
troops:  the  details  and  terms  of  evacuation  to  be  determined 
later  on.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  this  article,  the  im¬ 
perial  government  is  ready  to  declare  that  it  has  no  claim  to  ter¬ 
ritorial  privileges,  concessions,  or  exclusive  facilities  of  a  nature 
to  threaten  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  rights. 

3.  The  imperial  government  is  ready  to  accept  this  clause,  but 
it  is  self-evident  that  Russia  and  Russian  subjects  in  those  parts 
of  Manchuria  will  preserve  all  the  rights  which  belong  or  shall 
hereafter  belong  to  other  foreign  -powers  and  their  subjects.  With 
regard  to  the  districts  over  which  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula  extends,  Russia  is  disposed  to  cede  to  Japan  her  rights 
to  the  district  in  question.  Still  bearing  in  mind  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  to  those  districts  and  also  the  treaties  concluded 
on  this  subject  with  the  Chinese  government,  a  cession  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  accomplished  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  an 
understanding  with  China. 

4.  In  fully  consenting  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  this  clause, 
the  imperial  government  declares  that  if  this  stipulation  had  not 
been  inserted  in  the  conditions  proposed  by  Japan,  Russia  would 
have  considered  it  her  duty  to  propose  it  herself. 

5.  The  ancient  rights  of  Russia  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin  al¬ 
ready  existed  at  a  period  when  Japan  did  not  possess,  or,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  exercise,  any  rights  of  property  over  the  larger  part 
of  this  island.  On  the  other  hand,  Sakhalin  is  but  the  natural 
continuation  of  Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  inasmuch  as  this 
island  is  divided  from  the  continent  by  very  shallow  straits  seven 
versts  broad.  In  virtue  of  these  considerations  Russia  is  unable 
to  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  island.  She  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time  entirely  disposed  to  concede  to  Japan  the  right  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  largely  the  maritime  fisheries  and  other  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  on  this  island.  The  conditions  of  such  exploitation 
would  form  the  subject  of  a  special  arrangement. 

G.  The  imperial  government  will  have  no  objection  to  this 
clause,  but  in  view  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  therein  enumerated,  Russia  could  not  concede  her  rights 
to  J'apan  without  a  preliminary  agreement  with  China.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  point  out  that  the  rights  of  private  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  region  over  which  the  lease  concluded  by  Russia  and 
Japan  extends  must  remain  intact. 

7.  The  imperial  government  accepts  this  clause  in  principle  on 
condition,  however,  that  they  shall  not  abandon  more  than  that 
part  of  the  railway  which  is  actually  occupied  de  facto  by  the 
Japanese  troops.  The  terminus  of  the  branch  to  be  ceded  under 
these  conditions  shall  be  determined  by  agreement.  It  is,  however, 
indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  to  a  private  company 
that  the  cession  to  build  and  exploit  the  line  was  granted  by 
China,  who  preserves  her  sovereign  rights  over  it,  and  that  the 
military  occupation  must  not  encroach  in  any  way  upon  the  rights 
of  this  company.  The  imperial  government  is  ready  to  take  upon 
itself  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  said  company  by 
authorizing  the  government  of  China  to  exercise  at  present  the 
right  of  repurchasing  the  line  in  question.  The  premium  of  the 
repurchase  due  to  the  company  would  be  ceded  to  Japan.  In 
virtue  of  Paragraph  2  of  the  charter  of  the  8th  of  September,  189G, 
ceding  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  the  construction  of  the  railway — 
the  charter  which  was  confirmed  by  the  convention  of  the  24tli  of 
June,  189S,  for  the  construction  of  the  South  Manchurian  branch 
— the  Chinese  government  has  the  right  of  repurchasing  the  line 
after  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  thirty-six  years  following  the  day 
on  which  the  line  was  completed  and  opened. 

8.  This  clause  will  give  rise  to  no  objections.  In  everything 
concerning  the  exploitation  of  the  main  line  of  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  that  part  of  the  South  Manchurian  branch  which  will  re¬ 
main  in  its  possession,  the  railway  company  will  conform  strictly 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  cession  on  the  8th  of  September, 
of  which  Paragraph  S  stipulates  that  the  Russian  troops,  as  well 
as  the  war  material  which  may  be  transported  on  the  line,  will 
not  be  subject  to  delays  in  China. 

!).  Russia  is  unable  to  consent  to  the  stipulations  of  this  clause. 
None  but  vanquished  countries  reimburse  war  costs.  And  Russia 
is  not  vanquished.  No  country  could  acknowledge  itself  van¬ 
quished  whose  territory  has  scarcely  been  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
Even  if  Japan  had  taken  possession  of  the  entire  maritime  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Amur,  Russia’s  vital  forces  would  have  been  nowise 
affected  thereby,  and  she  would  still  go  on  with  the  struggle. 
Only  if  the  victorious  Japanese  armies  had  invaded  the  interior 
of  Russia  could  the  nation  understand  the  raising  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  repaying  the  war  costs.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
deem  it  their  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Japan  to  the  fact  that  even  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  which 
met  after  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  the  allies  did  not  deem  it 
possible  to  moot  the  question  of  reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  War  costs  are  repaid  only  by  countries  devoid  of  the 
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means  of  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  Russia.  Still,  while  refusing  the  war  costs,  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  it  fair  to  remunerate  Japan  for  those  expenses 
which  she  may  have  incurred  not  for  the  war  itself  or  to  the 
detriment  of  Russia,  but  for  the  welfare  of  those  Russians  who  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  war,  such  as  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  war  prisoners,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  others. 

10.  Russia  is  unable  to  consent  to  this  demand.  It  is  diflieult 
to  find  in  the  course  of  international  relations  precedents  cal¬ 
culated  to  warrant  such  a  claim.  Moreover,  this  demand  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  pacific  intentions  which  ought  to  animate  the 
two  negotiating  parties.  The  material  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  Japan  if  the  Russian  ships  now  in  neutral  ports  were 
handed  over  to  her  would  be  comparatively  very  small;  whereas  to 
consent  to  such  a  clause  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Russia. 

11.  Russia  could  not  consent  to  any  such  obligation  imposed 
by  a  foreign  power,  because  it  would  be  incompatible  with  her 
dignity.  Still,  the  imperial  government  would  consider  itself  able 
to  declare  that  it  has  no  intention  in  the  near  future  of  keeping 
in  the  Pacific  waters  considerable  naval  forces. 

12.  Russia  is  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  ceding  to  Japanese  subjects  fishing  rights  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  of  Okhotsk,  and  of  Bering.  These 
l  ights,  however,  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  seas 
themselves;  they  would  not  extend  to  the  bays  and  rivers.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  rights  in  this  region  already  belonging  to 
Russian  or  foreign  subjects  would  have  to  remain  in  force. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed  this  exchange  of  notes  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  upheld  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  they  had  formulated  in  their  reply.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
12th  of  August,  during  the  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Korea,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  consented  to  entire  liberty  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Japan  in  that  country,  but  they  formally  main¬ 
tained  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea, 
and  laid  it  down  that  it  was  impossible  for  Russia  to  sign  in  any 
treaty  with  Japan  the  annihilation  of  that  sovereignty.  The  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Japan  replied  that  they,  on  their  part,  were  unable 
to  admit  in  a  treaty  the  clause  respecting  the  independence  of 
Korea,  because  de  facto  this  independence  no  longer  existed  in  all 
its  plenitude. 

After  a  discussion,  which  was  very  firm  on  each  side,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Russia  saw  themselves  constrained  to  consent  to 
have  the  clause  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  excluded 
from  the  text  of  the  first  article,  but  they  insisted  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  should  be  recorded  in  the  protocol:  “The  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Japan  declare  that  it  is  understood  that  the  measures 
which  Japan  may  deem  it  necessary  to  take  in  Korea  in  the  future 


and  which  infringe  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  will  be  taken 
in  agreement  with  the  government  of  Korea. 

Over  and  above  this  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  drew  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  two  points  essential  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  order  of  things  in  Korea  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  text  proposed  by  Japan,  to  wit:  1.  The  rights  of 
individuals  —  Russian  subjects  —  in  Korea.  2.  An  arrangement 
about  the  Russo-Korean  frontier  which  would  remove  every  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  contiguous  territories. 

Special  clauses  were  inserted  for  this  purpose  in  Clause  1  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries.  The  text  of  the 
first  article  was  definitely  fixed  in  the  following  wording:  “The 
imperial  government  of  Russia,  acknowledging  that  Japan  pos¬ 
sesses  mi  Korea  paramount  political,  military,  and  economical  in¬ 
terests,  engages  not  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  measure  of 
guidance,  protection,  or  control  which  Japun  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  in  Korea.  It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects 
in  Korea  will  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  other  foreign  countries,  to  wit:  that  they  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  of  the  most-favored  nation. 
It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misun¬ 
derstanding,  Russia  and  Japan  shall  abstain  on  the  Korean  frontier 
from  every  military  measure  which  may  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Russian  or  Korean  territory.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Article  3,  concerning  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  drew  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  two  points  which,  in  their  opinion, 
seemed  deserving  of  mention : 

1.  In  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russian  troops 
the  Japanese  draft  had  entirely  omitted  to  mention  an  analogous 
undertaking  for  the  Japanese  troops;  now  the  evacuation  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  country  without  a  simultaneous  and  anal¬ 
ogous  evacuation  of  the  southern  part  would  render  this  measure 
incomplete,  and  would  not  serve  to  restore  in  this  province  the 
sovereignty  of  China.  For  these  reasons  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  insisted  that  Clause  2  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  sense 
of  entire  reciprocity,  and  that  the  undertaking  to  evacuate  Man¬ 
churia  should  be  obligatory  upon  the  two  contracting  parties. 

2.  The  article  in  question,  in  its  first  Japanese  wording,  de¬ 
manded  that  Russia  should  relinquish  “  all  territorial  advantages 
and  all  preferential  and  exclusive  cessions  and  franchises  in  that 
region  in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.” 

The  exchange  of  opinions  which  took  place  on  this  subject  at  the 
sitting  of  the  14th  of  August  soon  showed  that  it  was  merely  a 
misunderstanding,  and  that  at  bottom  Russia  did  not  now  claim 
and  never  had  claimed  to  possess  rights  or  privileges  which  could 
not  be  obtained  equally  by  others.  M.  Wittf*,  who  is  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  having  been  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister  of  Finance  during  the  completing  of  the  railway, 
unfolded  to  the  conference  the  true  situation,  with  many  details 
and  incontestable  proofs.  The  gist  of  the  ideas  which  he  put  for¬ 
ward  on  the  subject  is  as  follows:  No  right  acquired  conformably 
to  the  laws,  within  determined  limits  and  without  disqualifying 
others  from  acquiring  similar  advantages,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
privilege  or  monopoly.  All  such  rights  must  be  recognized  as 
legal  and  unquestionable.  Now  Russia  never  made  any  restriction, 
either  for  her  own  subjects  or  for  foreigners,  as  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  similar  rights  in  Manchuria,  and  she  holds  that  all  rights 
which  exist  already  shall  he  upheld,  but  Russia  has  never  put  for¬ 
ward,  supported,  or  sanctioned  exclusive  rights  which  correspond 
to  the  idea  of  a  monopoly  or  privilege,  and  would  constitute  an 
infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  China.  With  regard  to  the 
cession  of  the  East  Chinese  Railway,  it  was  bestowed  by  China 
herself  in  virtue  of  a  treaty,  and  no  paragraph  of  this  cession 
contains  an  encroachment  upon  the  right  of  another  person  ox- 
company  to  acquire  the  same  concessions  in  Manchuria. 

In  order  to  give  proof  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of  their  ex¬ 
planations,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  consented  to  insert 
them  in  the  form  of  a  special  declaration  in  the  text  of  Article  2, 
which  was  definitely  worded  as  follows:  Russia  and  Japan  mutually 
engage  to  evacuate  Manchuria  completely  and  simultaneously — 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  over  which  the  lease  of  Liao¬ 
tung  Peninsula  extends — conformably  to  the  terms  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  article;  and,  secondly,  to  restore  entirely  and  completely 
to  the  exclusive  domination  of  China  all  parts  of  Manchuria  which 
arc  now  occupied  by  Russian  or  Japanese  tioops,  or  which  are 
under  their  control,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  mentioned 
above.  The  imperial  government  of  Russia  declares  that  it  does 
not  possess  any  Manchurian  territorial  advantages  or  preferential 
and  exclusive  concessions  or  privileges  of  a  nature  to  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  China  or  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Further,  the  following  declaration  was  inserted  in  the  protocol: 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  Japan,  with  the  object  of  re¬ 
moving  all  cause  for  misunderstanding  in  the  future,  hereby  de¬ 
clare  that  the  concession  for  the  building  and  exploitation  of  the 
East  Chinese  Railway  in  Manchuria  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  and  of  equal  treatment,  and  that  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  territory  acquired  in  virtue  of  this  concession 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Empei-or  ot  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
subjects  of  other  foreign  powers,  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  those  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

When  the  text  of  Clause  2  was  fixed  in  the  above  terms,  it  was 
agi-eed  to  strike  out  Article  3.  inasmuch  as  Japan’s  engagement 
to  transfer  to  China  the  parts  of  Manchuria  occupied  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  tx-oops.  which  forms  the  object  of  that  ai-ticle,  had  already 
been  embodied  in  the  preceding  clause. 


Clause  4.  which  formulates  a  mutual  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria,  was  accepted  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Rus¬ 
sia  without  objection.  Not  only  did  they  accept  it  without  demur,' 
but  they  also  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  if  the  under¬ 
taking  in  question  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  articles  proposed 
by  .Japan,  Russia  would  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  propose 
it  herself.  Moreover,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  principle  of  the 
open  door  the  greatest  possible  extension,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  pi-oposed  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  entire  pen¬ 
insula  of  Liao-tung,  including  the  territory  ceded  on  lease.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  Japan  did  not  agree  to  this  proposition. 
After  having  exchanged  views  on  this  subject  at  the  sitting  of 
the  15th  of  August,  they  consented  merely  to  recoid  in  the  pro¬ 
tocol  Japan’s  undertaking  “  to  keep  Port  Dalny  open  to  foreign 
commei-ce  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  it  was  during  Russian 
administration.” 

With  those  reservations  the  text  of  Clause  4  was  accepted  with¬ 
out  change  in  its  first  wording  as  proposed  to  Japan. 

Article  5  dealt  \vith  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and  gave  rise  to 
very  protracted  and  very  serious  discussions.  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  Russia  categorically  declared  that  Russia  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  cession  to  Japan  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  And  in 
support  of  their  decision  they  brought  forward  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : 

Russia  is  ready  to  make  all  concessions  which  are  compatible 
with  her  national  dignity.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  con¬ 
cessions  already  made  at  this  very  confexence  on  questions  in¬ 
volving  matter  of  much  greater  material  importance.  But  the 
cession  of  a  territorial  right  acquii-ed  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  recog¬ 
nized  by  Japan  and  by  the  entile  universe,  of  a  territory,  too. 
which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  would  constitute  an  act  of  which  Russia 
in  the  pi-escnt  condition  of  things  is  not  compelled  to  consent. 
In  reply  to  the  aigument  in  support  of  the  historic  rights  of 
Japan  based  upon  the  first  discovery,  M.  WittG  pleaded  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  island  by  MuraviefT  in  1851  and  the  treaty  of  1875 
as  the  only  historic  facts,  which  cieated  a  legal  title  for  Russia. 
Russia  recognized  the  economic  intei-ests  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
south  of  Sakhalin,  where  they  have  fisheries,  but  the  usufruct  of 
those  fisheries  does  not  necessitate  the  political  possession  of  the 
island.  The  present  war  has  sufficiently  shown  that  Russia  has 
never  had  the  intention  of  making  Sakhalin  a  basis  of  aggression 
against  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Sakhalin  possesses 
a  great  defensive  value  to  Siberia.  "It  is  the  sentinel  at  our 
gate.”  M.  WittG  said,  “  and  possibly  it  is  that  circumstance  which 
tempts  Japan:  she  herself  would  like  to  lie  the  sentinel  at  her 
neighbor’s  gate.”  As  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  Japan,  con¬ 
cerning  the  annexation  of  the  island,  it  is  not  very  serious  Down 
to  1S51  nobody  in  Japan  dreamt  of  Sakhalin.  It  was  only  the 
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occupation  of  tin's  island  by  Muravieff  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Japanese  to  it,  suggesting  to  them  the  idea  that  Sakhalin 
must  possess  some  importance,  seeing  that  the  Russians  deemed 
it  useful  to  annex  it.  Secondly,  popular  sentiment  in  Japan 
can  only  be  based  on  a  feeling  of  regret  at  not  having  annexed 
the  island  when  that  was  possible,  whereas  in  Russia  it  is  regret 
at  losing  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  As  for  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Japan  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of 


the  Peace  Conference,  Russia  cannot  regard  that  as  other  than  an 
overt  act,  which  docs  not  create  a  legal  title. 

The  plenipotentiaries  having  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Sakhalin,  it  was  decided  at  the  sittiim  of 
the  15th  of  August  to  record  this  divergence,  and  to  pass  on  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  article. 

The  remainder  of  the  negotiations  are  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 


What  the  Peace  of 


Portsmouth  means  to  Russia 


By  E.  J.  Dillon 


SELDOM  in  the  world's  history  has  a  sanguinary  war  been 
followed  by  a  peace  which  provoked  such  intense  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  the  countries  of  both  belligerents  as  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  In  Russia  the  news  of 
it  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  indignation  by  the 
army,  with  sharp  criticism  by  the  patriotic  press,  with  sullen 
discontent  by  the  government,  and  with  stolid  silence  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  The  “  yellowskins,”  until  recently  despised  and 
still  hated,  had  won  all  along  the  line,  people  said.  The  one 
great  tradition  which  almost  every  one  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects 
could  understand  and  in  which  nearly  all  implicitly  believed, 
that  no  territory  over  which  the  Russian  flag  once  floated  would 
ever  be  ceded  to  a  foreigner,  had  been  needlessly  departed  from. 
Sakhalin  was  to  be  shared  with  the  barbarian ;  a  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  which  had  been  built  with  the  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  peasants,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Japan ; 
Dalny,  the  city  created  by  millions  of  rubles  taken  from  the  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  centre  of  Russia,  is  to  be  henceforward  a  town  of 
Greater  Japan;  while  Korea,  once  protected  by  the  Tsar,  is  be¬ 
come  to  the  Mikado  what  Egypt  is  to  the  British  crown.  Truly 
a  national  humiliation,  men  murmured.  “Shall  we  order  St. 
Petersburg  to  arrange  illuminations  and  rejoice  at  the  peace?” 
the  police  asked  General  Trcpoff.  “Rejoice,  indeed!”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  with  bitterness.  “Rejoice,  at  that  peace?  Never!” 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  dissatisfaction  was  the  result  of  real  losses  inflicted  by  the 
peace  terms.  It  is  not.  Russia  loses  scarcely  anything  by  the 
treaty,  while  Japan  gains  much,  just  as  the  United  States  won 
largely  by  the  war  of  1899,  while  Spain’s  apparent  losses  were 
really  gains  in  disguise.  And,  what  is  more,  many  thoughtful 
Russians  are  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  truth  is  that  the  feeling  of  disappointment  aroused  in 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  unexpected  news  of  peace  was  largely  caused 
by  the  sudden  transition  from  a  lively  hope  of  future  victory  in 
Manchuria  to  the  dead  certainty  that  defeat  was  to  be  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  chapter.  Russia  had  no  belief  in  peace,  was,  in 
fact,  quite  certain  that  the  negotiations  must  fail  and  the  war 
be  carried  on  to  the  end,  and  she  had  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  end  of  the  campaign  would  be  very  different  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Troops  had  poured  into  Manchuria  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands;  heavy  guns  had  been  transported  thither  by  the  score; 
positions  were  well  chosen,  well  fortified,  well  defended;  pro¬ 
visions  were  laid  in  abundantly,  and  everything  done  that  Linie- 
vich  and  his  staff  could  imagine  in  order  to  -put  a  barrier  in 
Oyama’s  triumphal  way  and  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  Linievich 
himself  is  a  better  soldier,  and  despite  his  very  limited  capaci¬ 
ties  and  education,  a  better  strategist  than  Kuropatkin.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  richer  layer  of  mother  wit,  which  is  more  serviceable  in 
the  field  than  mere  book  learning,  however  correct ;  and,  what  is 
more,  lie  can  play  the  game  out  to  the  very  last  move  without 
losing  his  head.  And  Linievich,  as  well  as  his  comrades,  had 
assured  the  Tsar  that  victory  lay,  so  to  say,  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  and  they  besought  him  to  treat  the  Japanese  as 
enemies  for  another  six  months  and  not  to  offer  them  prematurely 
Russia’s  friendship.  The  Tsar  believed,  the  court  believed,  the 
army  believed  the  commander-in-chief;  and  a  large  section  of 
the  people  consequently  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  the  good  time 
that  was  coming.  And  then  one  afternoon  they  were  told  that 
it  would  not  come  at  all.  hide  irae. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  Russia’s  dissatisfaction,  which,  however, 
is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Ilow  it  came  about  is  an  intensely 
interesting  story  which  cannot  be  fully  told,  and  can  at  most  be 
outlined  here.  For  it  is  the  story  of  the  drama  played  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  with  the  leading  motives  of  the  dramatis'  persona;  re¬ 
vealed.  In  the  fulness  of  time  it  will  be  written,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  also  forthcoming  will  be  thoroughly  sifted  and 
weighed.  Meanwhile  only  momentary  glimpses  can"  be  obtained 
of  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Briefly  put,  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Japanese  government 
wanted  to  end  the  war.  because  each  one  hoped  that  a  few  months’ 
more  fighting  would  establish  a  claim  for  much  better  peace  terms, 
and  neither  was  minded  to  forfeit  a  chance  which  might  never 
be  offered  again.  From  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  peace 
prospects  were  almost  hopeless.  'But  Sergius  Witte  completed 
the  good  work  begun  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  first  step, 
which  cost  a  great  deal,  being  quickly  followed  by  the  second, 
which  cost  much  more.  Sent  thither  by  the  bureaucracy  ostensi¬ 
bly  to  make  peace,  but  in  reality  to  ruin  his  career  forever,  WittC 
fulfilled  his  mission  at  the  very  moment  when  the  news  of  his 
failure,  actually  written,  was  about  to  be  cabled  home.  The 
bureaucracy,  believing  that  everything  would  end  in  smoke,  was 
solicitous  only  that  the  world  should  be  lenient  to  Russia  when 
distributing  blame  among  the  peocebreakers.  Then  they  could 
turn  to  the  Russian  people  and  say:  “  Behold,  we  wanted  peace, 


but  the  Japanese  were  determined  to  humble  our  nation.  We 
made  sacrifices,  but  they  wanted  to  dishonor  us.  The  apostle  of 
peace,  Witte,  has  tried  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  them,  but 
even  he  has  failed  utterly.  Now  strike  for  your  homes  and  your 
altars,  your  Tsar  and  your  God.” 

That  was  the  leading  idea  of  bureaucratic  Russia;  but  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  it  out.  WittC*,  who  will  not  be  trammelled 
by  a  bureaucrat’s  instructions,  but  acts  always  on  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  formed  his  own  plan  of  campaign,  and  this 
is  how  it  worked  out.  He  began  by  predicting  failure.  “  The 
war  party  in  both  countries  is  still' too  strong,”  he  said,  “  and 
the  time  chosen  for  the  conference  is  unseasonable.  Six  months 
later  it  might  be  successful :  to-day  it  is  hopeless,  because  the 
temper  of  each  nation  is  bellicose.”  And  this  he  repeated  private¬ 
ly  and  publicly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  journalists,  to 
Japanese  envoys,  to  his  own  government.  And  as  every  one  be¬ 
lieved  him,  the  ground  was  prepared  for  action. 

The  Russian  bureaucracy,  firmly  convinced  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  fruitless,  saw  no  harm  in  allowing  WittC*  to  make 
such  concessions  as  he  thought  fit.  “What  does  it  matter?”  offi¬ 
cials  said.  “  once  the  war  will  be  resumed.  The  further  we  go 
in  that  direction,  the  better,  for  we  can  then  say  to  the  world, 

•  All  this  we  have  done  for  peace  sake.’  The  war  in  its  second 
stage  is  none  of  our  doing.”  And  as  Korea,  Liao-tung,  part  of 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  were  successively  signed  away,  the 
authorities  at  home  smiled  grimly,  speaking '  like  the  self-satis¬ 
fied  pharisee  in  the  gospel.  It  was  a  game  of  peacemaking  on 
the  cheap  that  they  all  appeared  to  be  playing.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  also  convinced  that  peace  was  growing  less  and  less  likely, 
set  more  and  more  of  his  marvellous  energy  free,  first  assailing 
the  Tsar  till  he  and  WittC*  got  the  half  of  Sakhalin  thrown  into 
the  Russian  scale,  and  then  battering  the  Mikado  until  the 
psychological  moment  came  of  the  “  Great  Surrender.”  For  the 
Japanese  were  also  made  by  Witte  to  feel  that  they  were  going 
through  a  set  of  mere  formalities,  which  meant  really  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  the  envoys  of  botli  countries  would  return  home 
without  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  convinced  them  that  Russia 
wanted  war,  not  peace,  and  that  she  would  give  way  not  only 
willingly,  but  gladly,  on  several  points  and  then  suddenly  pull  up. 

And  fearing  they  might  be  blamed  by  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  entering  upon  a  sanguinary  war  merely  in  order  to  collect 
a  disputed  debt,  Japan  hesitated,  pondered,  and  then,  under  the 
enormous  pressure  exerted  by  Roosevelt,  yielded.  When  abandon¬ 
ing  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  Russian  bureaucracy  never 
for  a  moment  believed  that  the  island  would  ever  really  come 
under  the  joint  sway  of  the  two'  powers.  They  fancied  that 
Japan's  irreducible  minimum  was  in  reality  irreducible,  and  they 
knew  that  they,  for  their  part,  would  not  pay  a  cent.  Obviously, 
then,  they  had  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  could  break 
off  negotiations  at  any  moment. 

And  at  last  the  hour  struck.  The  half  of  Sakhalin  had  been 
abandoned,  not  without  persuasion,  not  without  pressure,  not 
without  certain  misgivings  that  the  jest  might  suddenly  become 
earnest.  But  as  it  had  been  offered  it  could  not  now  he  with¬ 
drawn.  Happily,  however,  the  Japanese  minimum  was  still  irre¬ 
ducible.  and  Russia’s  resolve  to  pay  nothing  was  indeed  final. 
But  when  the  rupture  should  have  come,  the  sitting  was  post¬ 
poned  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese.  Baron  Komura  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  consulting,  and  President  Roosevelt  adjuring,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Tokio.  The  silence,  however,  was  ominous.  The 
Mikado  might  be  wavering;  and  then?  A  new  adjournment 
was  talked  of.  The  Russian  bureaucracy  grew  restive,  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  Emperor  of  Japan  might,  by  an  act  of  wise  re¬ 
nunciation,  cause  the  unforeseen  to  happen,  and  the  cession  of 
half  of  Sakhalin  might  become  an  accomplished  fact.  On  the  eve 
of  the  historic  29th  of  August  Sergius  WittC  received  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Japanese  mission,  informing 
him  that  instructions  had  at  last  come  from  Tokio,  and  that  the 
sitting  might  begin  at  9.30  a.m.,  instead  of  3  p.ar.,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

That  very  night,  however,  the  plot  thickened  still  more.  WittC 
received  an  urgent  cablegram  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  highest 
importance.  Report  said  that  it  was  an  order  to  hurry  things 
to  a  close  without  delay.  Tuesday  must  bring  peace  or  war.  The 
issues  were  simple,  and  the  decision  must  therefore  be  swift. 
Put  an  end  to  the  negotiations!  But  how?  By  a  rupture  or 

an  ultimatum?  WittC  chose  the  ultimatum,  and  first  made  it 

known  in  a  private  conversation  of  an  hour’s  duration  with 
Baron  Komura  before  the  sitting  began.  Then  came  the  tug  of 
war.  But  there  were  no  new  proposals.  Japan’s  money  claim  was 
refused  point-blank  by  WittC,  who  asked  the  other  side  to  accept 

his  terms  or  to  refuse  them.  “  Is  it  to  be  peace,  gentlemen,  or 

war?  Russia  asks  the  question;  not  I.  The  answer  rests  with 
(Continued  on  page  1351. ) 
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A  Floating  Mine  at  the  Moment  of  Explosion 


.1  Captured  Floating  Mine 

A  LEGACY  OF  THE  WAR 

During  the  past  few  months  many  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  have  been  equipped 
with  guns  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  floating  mines.  The  first  illustration  shows  one  of  the  mines  at  the  moment  of  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  second  illustration  pictures  the  floating  mine  as  it  appears  when  out  of  water.  From  the 
apertures  at  the  top  glass  tubes  protrude;  contact  with  a  vessel  snaps  one  of  them,  and  the  explosion  follows 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION 


What  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth 
means  to  Russia 

(Continued  from  page  1337. ) 

you.  I  pause  for  a  reply."  It  cuiue  soft¬ 
ly,  hesitatingly,  from  the  Japanese  baron, 
who  asked  that  at  least  all  Sakhalin  should 
be  left  to  Japan.  It  was  the  prayer,  one 
might  say,  of  a  defeated  nation.  It  was  not 
listened  to.  VVittO  brushed  it  aside  negli¬ 
gently.  The®  must  be  no  more  trading,  he 
said,  no  more  discussion;  only  a  mono¬ 
syllabic  answer,  yea  or  nay.  '  Is  Japan 
minded  to  forego  the  money  claim  frankly 
and  fully?  If  so,  we  shall  have  peace;  if 
not,  we  must  go  on  with  the  war. 

Then  Baron  Komura  answered,  “  Yes,  we 
withdraw  our  demand.  We  submit  to  Rus¬ 
sia’s  terms.”  And  Japan’s  military  and 
naval  victory  henceforth  became  a  diplo¬ 
matic  defeat.  The  Japanese  at  Portsmouth 
actually  wept  for  rage  and  sorrow.  What 
the  Japanese  at  home  said  and  thought  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sians  also,  especially  in  court  circles,  were 
painfully  disappointed.  All  their  hopes  of 
wiping  out  the  records  of  continual  defeats 
were  swept  away :  their  concessions  to 
Japan  would  now  have  to  be  real,  and  the 
army  would  lose  its  faith  in  everything  it 
now  holds  sacred.  That  is  why  there  were 
no  rejoicings  in  the  provinces  or  in  the 
towns;  not  even  those  cheap  illuminations 
which  the  police  usually  arrange. 

And  yet  the  Russians  have  ample  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  For  they  have  given  away  nothing 
which  the  Japanese  had  not  already  taken 
by  force  of  arms,  and  even  of  this  they 
have  won  back  something  worth  having — 
the  half  of  Sakhalin.  Moreover,  they  have 
retained  Vladivostok,  have  kept  open  La 
PGrouse,  have  forbidden  the  erection  of  forts 
on  the  Korean  frontier,  have  retained  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway  down  to  Harbin, 
and  have  it  in  their  power  to  live  in  peace 
with  Japan,  substituting  internal  develop¬ 
ment  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  or,  if 
they  prefer  it,  to  try  issues  again  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  fairly  prepared. 

Moreover,  what  Russia  abandons  to  Japan 
is  precisely  what  has  been  a  curse  to  her 
in  the  guise  of  a  blessing.  The  occupation 
of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  was  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  blunders  ever  committed 
by  any  minister  of  any  nation.  It  was  like 
the  admission  by  the  Trojans  of  the  wooden 
horse  within  the  walls  of  their  doomed  city. 

In  fact,  the  war  just  ended  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  that  annexation,  and  was  fore¬ 
seen  and  foretold  from  the  very  first.  And 
of  Korea  something  similar  niay  be  said: 
it  was  a  bone  of  contention  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  would  have  led  to  war  even 
if  there  hnd  been  no  Bezobrazoff,  no 
Alexeyeff,  and  no  lumber  concessions  on  the 
Yalu  River.  “Domination  on  the  Pacific” 
was  the  political  formula  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  these  relations  of  the  Tsar- 
dom  to  Korea,  to  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula, 
and  the  occupied  province  of  Manchuria. 
And  domination  on  the  Pacific  would  have 
one  day  brought  her  into  collision  with  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  frees  Rus¬ 
sia  from  all  those  dangers  and  also  from 
the  necessity  of  spending  fabulous  sums  of 
money  in  the  immediate  pursuit  of  political 
aims  of  which  her  own  best  statesmen  dis¬ 
approve.  She  will  henceforth  be  free  to 
spend  more  money  on  national  education,  on 
carriage  roads  and  waterways,  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  and  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  untapped  wealth  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  Pence  of  Portsmouth  will 
allow  Russia  to  regain  her  position  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe,  where  she  was 
a  factor  for  good.  Had  she  not  lost  that 
status  during  the  recent  campaign  the 
Moroccan  question  would  never  have  become 
acute,  and  the  German  Emperor  would  have 
continued  to  regard  the  Hohenzollern  world- 
empire  as  a  pleasant  dream.  The  war  hns  : 

lasted  no  more  than  eighteen  months,  and 

Russia’s  prestige  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
gone  less  than  a  year;  vet  within  that  I 

short  space  of  time  the  face  of  political  ' 

Europe  has  changed.  And  Russia’s  inter¬ 
ests  m  Europe  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
*nr  Last  Consequently  the  peace  which  | 
\m!1  enable  her  to  devote  her  energies  to  | 


the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
there,  which  Germany  has  recently  dis¬ 
turbed,  will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  all  the  powers. 

The  colossal  Russian  Empire,  then,  is 
still  absolutely  intact;  its  credit  will  quick¬ 
ly  revive :  its  people,  better  governed  and 
better  educated,  will  take  care  that  the 
blunders  of  Bezobrazoff  and  Alexeyeff  are 
not  repeated,  and  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  new  Russia  will  be  healthier,  more 
prosperous,  more  formidable,  and,  let  us 
hope,  wiser  than  she  was  before  the  war 
began. 


A  Responsive  Audience 


A  welt,  -  known  player,  whose  forte  is 
romantic  comedy,  tells  an  amusing  story  in 
connection  with  the  production,  some  years 
ago.  of  an  unsuccessful  comedy.  This  com¬ 
edy  was  a  dire  failure,  drawing  but  meagre 
audiences.  The  record  in  this  respect  was 
reached  when  the  curtain  rose  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  matinCe  in  Brooklyn,  with  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  in  the  house.  In  the  front  of  the 
house  there  was  but  one  occupant — a  young 
girl  in  the  second  row.  In  the  first  row  of 
the  balcony  sat  one  young  man. 

The  play  opened  with  a  scene  on  the  deck 
of  a  yacht,  and  as  the  leading  man  emerged 
from  the  cabin  and  gazed  into  the  empty 
gulf  before  him,  he  spoke  his  first  line: 

“The  sea  is  purple;  have  you,  too,  noticed 
it?" 


Whereupon  the  voice  of  the  young  man 
in  the  balcony  responded:  “I  don’t  know 
about  the  young  lady  down-stairs,  but  I 
can  see  it  very  plainly.” 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
shom^alwaysbe  used  for  children  teethinc:.  It  soothes  the 
*“  »  -  .u_  .  all^wiin,  cures  wind  colic,  and 


THE  NURSERY'S  FRIEND 
sac.i.e  Brand  Condensbd  Milk.  Scientifically 
infant  food,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  mother's 
"  D"hy’s  Diary,  a  valuable  booklet  for  mothers. 

Jp.V  ,r  — ,.  .... 


s  Borden’ 

prepared  as . . 

milk.  Send  for  Bab\  _  _ t ,  _  _ 

108  Hudson  Street,  New  York. — [Adv.\ 


IN  AN  EMERGENCY 

^ypsidence  telephone  is  extremely  valuable.  Have  vou  one? 

‘tes.  New  York  Telephone  Company, 


riso  s  lure  por  Consumption  is  n  pie: 
medy  for  coughs  and  colds.  35c. — [Adv.) 


,  ^S,E  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DENTIFRICE 

for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a  jar. — [Ad i>.) 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  are 
BROWN'S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS.  25  cents  a  box  —  [Adi.] 


Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
“get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


LIQUEUR. 

PfRES  CHARTREUX 

-GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  NOW  MADE  AT  TARRA. 
GONA,  SPAIN,  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED 
BY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  (P^RES  CHAR¬ 
TREUX)  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE.  FRANCE,  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE.  THE  ABOVE 
CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OF  THE  ARTI¬ 
CLE  SINCE  THE  MONKS'  EXPULSION  FROM 
FRANCE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  LIQUEUR 
PERES  CHARTREUX  (THE  MONKS.  HOW¬ 
EVER,  STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  THE 
OLD  BOTTLE,  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL),  DISTILLED 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OF  MONKS  WHO  HAVE 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OF  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  YEARS 
AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR. 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes. 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


of  His 

Royal  Highness- 
The  American 
Gentleman.” 

Red  Top  Rye  is  an  honest 
\vhiskey. 


Ferdinand  Westheimer  &  Sons 
DISTILLERS 

Cincinnati,  O.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 

America’s  Finest  WhisEey — 

RED  TOP  RYE 

—  It's  up  ^  to  YOU— 


rA  V^'iiyeHTiief^Ac 

""  {  HEAT,  | 

J  CHAFING,  and  *=£"  ' 

'  SUNBURN, 

Remotes  ill  odor  of  perspiration,  De-J 
_.__ol  liter  Sharing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  I 
-  Get  Mennen'i  (the  original).  Simck  Fnt. I 
GERHARD  ME.NSEN  COMPANY.  Kewm/h.  N J.  1 
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And  now ? — A'. 


American. 


At  last  l — N.  Y.  World, 


Well  done,  Mr.  President! — Boston  Herald 


“  Bless  you,  my  children!" — Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 


SOME  PEACE  CARTOONS  OF  THE  WEEK 
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JZeprinicdfroni  the  “  Japdv  Mail"  May  26 ,  iQojf' 


Y.M.C.A..  WORK  IN  MANCHURIA . 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  of  Sendai  reports  : 
— It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  to  visit  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  Man¬ 
churia.  At  the  request  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  and  with  generous  letters  of  introduction 
from  Cabinet  officers,  I  went  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  at  three  centres  of  Association  work, 
Dalny,  Newell wang  and  Hoojo,  and  also  of  study¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  this  work  is 
widening  out. 

At  these  three  places  the  Army  authorities 
have  provided  houses  which  are  open  every  day, 
virtually  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  The  same 
kinds  of  work  are  done  there  as  are  done  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  halls  throughout  America  and  in 
Japan,  with  slight  adaptations  to  the  military 
situation.  Tlie  aim  is  to  do  good  to  the  .whole 
man,  physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
The  soldier  is  encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  family  and  friends  by  an  abundance  of  good 
materials  for  correspondence,  all  furnished  free. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  cannot  write,  one  of 
the  workers  will  write  his  letters  for  him.  Often 
the  workers  go  to  the  hospitals  where  they  spend 
much  time  writing  letters  for  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  they  go  scores  of  miles  to 
carry  sympathetic  aid  to  the  men. 

In  each  place  there  is  a  reading  room  which  is 
a  real  blessing  to  the  men  hungry  for  something 
to  read  from  the  home  land.  Lessons  in  English 
and  music  are  given.  Baths  and  barber  rooms, 
wash  tubs  and  “  insect  killing  ”  steamers  are  kept 
going.  And  every  day  there  are  readings  of 
the  New  Testament  with  expositions,  sermonettes, 
or  more  formal  lecturing  and  preaching,  to  which 
are  added  singing  and  prayer  as  the  leader  in 
charge  sees  fit.  At  these  religious  meetings,  which 
are  purely  voluntary,  I  was  told  the  rooms  are 
generally  well  filled,  and  occasionally  they  are 
crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  Japanese  workers  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  spoke  as  earnestly  and  as  freely  on  the 
same  great  subjects  of  God  and  Man  as  do 
pastors  in  the  home  pulpits.  As  to  my  own 
addresses,  I  used  substantially  what  I. use  in  my 
regular  missionary  work,  and  found  that  it  was 
;i ;  fitting  in  Manchuria  as  in  Japan.  Officers  and 

Idiers  filled  the  large  Chinese  theatre  at  Dalny 
.<  :i  two  afternoons.  A  Lieut.  Colonel,  so  busy 
i  'iat  on  each  of  t\ie  four  walls  of  his  office  he  had 
written  in  large  characters  :  “  Don’t  talk  long 
j  ere,”  found  time  to  address  with  me  one  even- 
rig  two  hundred  soldiers.  Another  Christian 
officer  begged  me  to  come  late  in  the  evening  to 
his  quarters  and  give  his  men  a  Christian  talk, 
since  they  were  hungry  for  it. 

No  one  could  spend  the  day  around  one  of 
these  halls  without  seeing  that  everything  pointed 
to  the  bracing  up  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  soldiers.  The  officers  and  men  expressed 
no  less  gratitude  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences  being  exerted  than  for  the  social  and 
practical  privileges  provided. 

Everywhere  I  went — from  Port  Arthur  to 
Mukden,  from  Newchwang  to  Antung, — I  found 
Christians,  or  rather  Christians  found  me.  On 
the  top  of  Port  Arthur’s  Ni  Ryu  Zan  an  officer 
was  overseeing  the  burning  of  the  dead  of  both 
armies.  I  handed  him  my  card  and  as  he 
gave  me  his,  he  said  that  he  and  several  others 
of  his  friends  were  Christians,  as  were  all 
the  members  of  all  their  various  families.  At 
one  of  the  dinners  with  a  company  of  officers 
the  majority  must  have  been  Christians,  for  it  was 
previously  arranged  that  I  should  say  grace. 
North  of  Mukden  I  happened  to  meet  a  captain 
who  is  a  member  of  a  Sendai  church  ;  in  the  train 
going  up  was  a  lieutenant  who  is  a  member  of 
another  Sendai  church ;  and  several  of  the  inter- 
terpreters  at  different  headquarters  were  Christian 
teachers  or  preachers.  It  was  curious  to  meet 
here  and  there  officers  who  opened  up  gradually 
and  at  last  said,  “  My  wife  is  a  Christian.” 

I  met  officers  who  with  perfect  frankness  said 
they  had  no  religion  and  felt  no  need  of  any,  but 
there  were  others  who  as  frankly  confessed  their 
religious  needs.  I  found  ten  times  more  of  the 
reverential  religious  spirit  than  I  did  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
hostility  anywhere.  I  believe  it  is  this  wide 
religious  spirit  that  makes  possible  the  moral 
and^  spiritual  successes  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work. 
This  spirit  is  coupled  with  a  beautiful  tolerant 
mind  that  is  open  to  anyone  who  is  sincere. 


in  that  sister  country  and  of  streng¬ 
thening  the  ties  that  bind  the  Uni¬ 
ons  of  these  nations  together. 

JAPANESE  SUMMER 
SC  BOOL. 

The  Japanese  section  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  will  be  held  in  Kobe 
at  Kwansei  Gakuin,  July  20-27. 
The  Summer  School  this  year  is 
to  be  made  personal,  spiritual  and 
practical.  Emphasis  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  deepening  of  the  Christian 
life  and  extension  of  Christian  ser¬ 
vice.  During  this  year  of  war  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  church 
have  been  drawn  particularly  close 
together  in  sympathy  and  in  service 
as  they  have  worked  side  by  side 
in  behalf  of  soldiers  and  in  behalf 
of  the  country.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  have  felt  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  standing  ona  firm  evangel¬ 
ical  basis,  but  being  broadly  re¬ 
presentative  of  all  evangelical  deno¬ 
minations  in  Japan, has  a  big  op¬ 
portunity  this  year  in  helping  to 
answer  the  prayer  of  Christ  that 
they  may  all  be  one,  by  emphasizing 
the  bonds  of  Christian  life  and 
fellowship.  Heretofore  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  there  have  been  topics  on 
theological  and  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions,  but  this  year  the  Committee 
will  emphasize  topics  relating  to 
life,  experience  and  service.  The 
Committee  in  inviting  men  who 
differ  in  matters  of  faith  has  done 
so  with  the  understanding  that  this 
is  not  to  present  points  and  questions 
tf  difference  and  dissension,  but  to 


emphasize  and  strengthen  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  love  and  loyalty  and 
service  to  Jesu6  Christ. 

Among  those  invited  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  already  accepted  the  invitation, 
are  the  following :  Rev.  T.  Miya- 
gawa,  Rev.  M.  Uemura,  Dr.  S- 
Motoda,  Rev.  J.  Takagi,  Rev.  T. 
Harada  Rev.  K.  Hiraiwa,  Rev.  D. 
Ebina,  Dr.  U.  Sasamori,  Prof.  S. 
Uchigasaki,  Dr.  S.  PI.  Wainwright, 
Further  announcements  and  cr- 
rected  program  will  appear  next 
month. 

ENGLISH  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

As  there  arc  not  accommodations 
in  Kobo  for  the  Japanese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  sections  to  be  held  together, 
the  English  section  will  preceede 
the  Japanese  section,  being  held  at 
the  well  known  mountain  resort 
Arima,  July  14-19,  Special  announ" 
cements  containing  program  and 
details  will  be  issued  at  an  eariy 
date.  We  urge  herewith  that  as 
many  missionaries  and  teachers 
and  other  foreign  residents  of  Japan 
as  can  find  it  at  all  possible,  may 
begin  at  once  their  plans  to  lie 
present  throughout  the  conference. 
The  great  blessings  which  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  these  conferences  in 
the  past  four  years  give  us  high 
expectations  for  this  present  year. 
We  anticipate  that  expenses  at  Ari. 
ma  will  not  exceed  Yl.  50  per 
day. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  FROM  DR. 
DEFOREST. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
personal  letters  from  Dr.  DeForest 
on  his  tour  as  special  Association 
lecturer  in  Manchuria.  Reports  from 
the  secretaries  indicate  that  he  has 
received  a  cordial  welcome  every- 
I  where  from  the  highest  officials  and 
fchat  his  services  are  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  are 
doing  much  good. 

fTairen,  March  28,1905 
t  have  met  Christians  every¬ 
where  from  the  day  we  left  Osaka. 
There  were  750  soldiers  aboard  and 
a  number  were  Christians  or  knew 
missionaries  and  had  studied  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

At  Port  Arthur^  the  Lieutenant 
who  met  us  was  Nishikawa,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Kwansei  Gakuin,  Kobe, 
who  was  at  Hakone  last  summer. 

£ie  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  my 
arters  told  me  all  his  household 
except  himself  are  Christians.  Then 
Captain  Yasutake  called  and  he 
is  a  Kumi-ai  Christian  from  Fu¬ 
kuoka.  Again  at  the  top  of  that 
deadly  place,  Fort  Shojugan  I  met 
Lieutenant  Fujita  with  a  body  of 
Chinese  coolies,  burning  the  bodies 
of  the  decaying  dead  of  both  sides. 
Oil  presenting  him  with  my  card,  he 
opened  up.  He  and  all  his  family 
are  Christians])  On  the  train  as  we 
returned  several  Japanese  who 
evidently  are  merchants  well  up 
thanked  me  for  coming  on  this  er¬ 
rand  and  one  gave  me  cards  of 


introduction  to  some  Christians  up 
North. 

Returning  here  the  first  thing 
that  imprssed  me  after  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  General  Nishi  was  the  solid 
business-like  way  of  your  three 
men,  Fukuda,  Imai  and  Fujioka. 
The  General  and  all  speak  cordially 
of  their  work  and  it  seems  to  me 
they  arc  doing  splendidly.  The  facts 
that  they  got  the  use  of  the  great 
Chinese  theater  from  the  authorities 
for  two  P.  M.  meetings,  and  that 
the  building  was  fairly  filled  with 
650  people  the  first  day  and  800 
the  next,  and  that  they  handled  the 
audiences  with  tact  and  skill,  shows 
that  tliey  have  already  succeeded. 
All  they  need  is  a  large  house. 

Yinkow,  Ayril  2,1905 

It  has  been  a  hard  pushing  four 
days  here.  What  a  splendid  work 
you  have  at  this  point.  The 
soldiers  are  hearing  Christianity  in 
a  marvellous  manner.  Meetings 
every  night.  I  have  spoken  three 
times  “Fatherhood  of  God;”  “Tenyu 
ron;”  “America-damashi;”  which  I 
filled  with  the  best  I  have.  The  ' 
thing  that  astonishes  me  is  this 
fine  group  of  splendid  Christians. 
Hibiki-jwhat  a  nice  talk  I  had  with 
him-  yesterday,  hearing  of  his  mor¬ 
ning  prayers  with  his  men,  and 
of  150  Chinese  Christians  working 
in  the  go  downs.  He  readily  agreed 
to  speak  last  night  with  me,  and 
gave  a  most  earnest  address  on  the 
need  of  preparation  for  another  life."] 
Then  his  Vice-Captain  Kaneko  is 
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another.  But  what  most  surprised 
me  was  Maruyama,  a  former  pastor 
of  one  of  our  Hokkaido  churches 
and  a  most  earnest  Christian.  He 
has  been  to  China  and  learned  the 
language  and  now  is  Chinese  inter¬ 
preter  and  chaplain  to  15')  Christian 
Chinese  laborers  here,  and  loves  the 
work,  telling  the  men  that  because 
they  are  Christians  they  must  be 
model  workers. 

The  shop  begins  here  before 
breakfast,  soldiers  playing  on  the 
organ  and  reading  papers  by  the  fire. 
Gleason  hardly  gets  time  to  eat. 

The  river  lias  just  opened  and 
is  alive  with  forty  steamers  with 
their  precious  freight.  Every  sol¬ 
dier  is  dead  busy  with  unloading. 
The  result  is  that  the  hall  which 
used  to  be  full  witli  300  or  350 
soldiers  suddenly  dropped  to  fifty 
tired  men.  But  they  wanted  to  hear 
and  I  had  a  delightful  time  speaking 
as  freely  in  my  Sendai  church.  The 
audience  rose  to  150  the  evening  Li¬ 
eut.  Col.  Hibiki  spoke  with  me.  That 
men  would  come  to  hear  (preaching 
and  say  they  prefered  that  to  music 
and  games  is  a  Dew  thing  and  if 
means  a  vast  advance  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  in  Japan  when  these 
men  go  back.  I  do  love  the  serious 
and  attentive  faces  and  the  simple 
bow  with  “  arigato  ”  that  many 
give  me. 

INDIAN  STUDENTS. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in 
Calcutta,  known  as  the  “Association 
for  the  Advancing  of  Scientific  and 


Industrial  Education  of  Students”. 
This  Association  has  requested  the 
Tokyo  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  to  assume  responsibility 
for  supervising  and  assisting  students 
sent  to  Japan.  The  Tokyo  Associa¬ 
tion  has  appointed  a  committee  for 
this  purpose.  Already  eight  stu¬ 
dents  have  arrived  and  others  will 
follow.  These  students  are  picked 
graduates  from  the  University  of 
Calcutta  and  come  to  study  such 
practical  industries  as  weaving, 
spinning,  dyeing,  sericulture,  lacquer 
ware,  ceramics,  anemaline,  applied 
chemistry,  tanning,  agriculture.  The 
Association  is  pleased,  through  the 
international  phase  of  its  organr 
ization  to  render  such  service  as 
this. 

ARMY  WORK. 

Development.  Most  readers  have 
seen  extended  reports  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  bulletins.  Space  forbids 
their  repetition  here.  The  work  has 
become  daily  more  efficient  by  meet¬ 
ing  more  directly  the  actual  needs  of 
the  men.  The  needs  of  men  bound 
for  the  front  and  those  returning 
from  the  front  are  quite  different. 
For  the  latter  the  hair  cuts,  shaves 
and  laundry  facilities  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  desire  of  the  men  j  f 
for  Christian  conversation  and  in-  |  / 
struction  is  unabated. 

Extension  during  the  month  has 
not  been  in  opening  new  poins  but 
in  touring  and  visitation  from  pre¬ 
sent  centers.  At  Hoojo  a  branch 
was  opened  at  the  hospitals,  using 
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at  first  a  room  assigned  by  the 
authorities  and  afterward  erecting 
the  tent.  Mr.  Kawakami  has  spent 
a  month  touring  from  this  point  to 
the  North  At  Yingkow  Mr.  Glea¬ 
son  lias  spent  the  time  in  supervis¬ 
ing  the  activities  in  the  building 
and  Mr  Fuj  i  has  visited  hospital 
and  other  points  along  the  railroad 
as  far  as  Liaoyang.  He  carried  with 
him  stationery,  tracts,  reading  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  gramophone.  Mr.  Kawa- 
sumi’s  third  trip  to  the  front,  reach¬ 
ing  as  far  as  Mukden,  has  been 
reported. 

Libraries  are  being  placed  at 
each  point.  At  Yingkow  traveling 
libraries,  consisting  of  a  strong  box 
and  well  selected  books  which  are 
placed  at  hospitals  and  stations,  are 
used. 

The  Committee  holds  permission 
to  begin  work  at  Port  Arthur  and 
Liaoyang.  Secretaries  are  under  ap¬ 
pointment,  supplies  packed  and  all 
will  leave  for  the  field  soon. 

Secretaries.  Messrs.  Ochiai,  Kawa- 
sumi  and  Hibi  have  returned  to  Ja¬ 
pan  through  expiration  of  time.  Mr. 
Takabatake  is  in  Kyoto  for  a 
month’s  rest,  necessitated  by  over¬ 
work  at  Hoojo.  Seven  men  have 
sailed  within  the  past  two  weeks, 

*  as  follows  :  Hoojo  :  Hirayama,  M. 
Wada;  Dalny  :  K.  Sekihara;  Ying¬ 
kow  :  A. Miyake,  S.Kimura,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Dunlop;  Liaoyang  :  M.  Ma- 
sutomi. 

The  Army  Committee  has  elected 
a  strong  man  as  department  secre¬ 


tary  to  take  entire  charge  of  super¬ 
vision  at  headquarters.  This  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  expanding 
work. 

Increased  responsibility.  The  Army 
Department  has  made  known  its 
desire  that  the  Association  shall 
assume  responsibility  for  all  organ¬ 
ized  Christian  work  in  behalf  of 
soldiers  in  Manchuria.  This  will 
extend  the  scope  of  Association 
work  to  include  efforts  similar  to 
those  contemplated  by  the  Imonshi. 
In  this  department  the  Association 
will  enjoy  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
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RUSSIA  TELLS  CHINA  TO  HELP. 


EXPECTS  HER  TO  FURNISH  SUP¬ 
PLIES  FOR  THE  TROOPS. 


Admiral  AlexlefT's  Proclamation  to  the 
Officials  of  Manchuria — Demands  Pro¬ 
tection  for  the  Railroad  and  Wires,  and 
Will  Punish  Officials  if  Injury  Is  Done. 

Washington,  April  o.— The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  received  a  copy  of  a  proclama- 
th,  tion  issued  by  Admiral  Alevieff,  Russian 
■Viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  in  which  he  informs 
the  Chinese  in  the  territory  under  his  cora- 
L.  mand  that  it  is  their  duty  lo  join  with 
the  Russians  in  “restricting  and  attacking” 
ed  the  Japanese.  /Vs  China,  however,  has 
declared  neutrality,  he  urges  that  the  Man- 
^TT'churian- officials'  must  noTEL  ~oughl 

de  to  assist  the  Russian  army  In  obtaining 
supplies.  The  proclamation  says: 

“At  present  Russian  and  Chinese  inter¬ 
ests  are  intertwined,  like  a  cart  and  its 
prop,  mutually  dependent  ,  and  it  is  our  dut  y, 
if  the  enemy  should  invade  the  borders, 
to  join  together  in  restricting  and  attack¬ 
ing  hirn.  But,  according  to  a  despatch 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  it  desires 
to  keep  its  hands  in  its  sleeves  and  main¬ 
tain  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 

“On  this  account  I  must  urge  upon  all 
the  officials  of  Manchuria  that  they  must  not 
only  not  hinder,  but  ought  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  assist  the  Russian  army 
to  purchase  locally  whatever  supplies  of 
grain  or  forage  they  may  need  upon  the 
march,  in  camp  or  when  doing  garrison 
duty. 

“Should  Russian  troops  arrive  in  your 
neighborhood,  you  should  meet  them  with 
mutual  sincerity  and  good  feeling.  The 
law  abiding  people  are  responsible  for  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  in  their  districts,  and  must 
exert  themselves  to  give  protection. 

“As  to  the  local  officers  concerned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  gentry  and  village  elders, 
they  must  all  with  united  purpose  take 
such  measures  as  will  secure  them  [rail¬ 
way,  Ac.]  against  injury.  This  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Should  any  one  plan 
to  injure  them,  not  only  will  the  persons  who 
plot  such  crime  be  severely  punished,  but 
you  also,  the  officials  and  people  of  the 
vicinity,  who  sit  by  and  see  the  injury 
planned,  will  be  held  responsible. 

“The  bearded  bandits  [Red  Beards]  are 
the  greatest  evil  of  Manchuria.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  day  and  night  are  anxious  to 
destroy  them,  so  as  to  proteot  the  law  abid¬ 
ing  people.  You  must  not  fear  to  report 
them.  Each  ought  in  every  way  to  give 
assistance,  pointing  out  the  forests  where 
they  assemble,  the  places  at  which  they 
rendezvous,  that  we  may  earnestly  hope 
to  clear  out  their  haunts  and  dens  and 
exterminate  their  bands. 

“Should  any  one  harbor  these  gangs  or 
bandits,  or  knowing  their  trail  conspire 
with  them  not  to  reveal  it,  his  guilt  shall 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  that  of  the 
bandits. 

“It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  you,  the 
people  of  Manchuria,  and  the  Russian 
troops  associate  together  with  mutual 
good  feeling.  Should  any  of  the  Chinese 
offioials  or  people  look  upon  the  Russian 
troops  with  enmity,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  surely  take  measures  to  ex¬ 
terminate  such  persons;  on  no  account 
will  any  leniency  be  shown  them.  Should 
such  a  time  come,  the  Russian  Govern- 
id  ment  will  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be 
nfc  necessary  to  protect  its  interests.” 

Admiral  Alexietf  directed  that  this  notice 
be  posted  on  all  thoroughfares. 


WAR  MISSION  FAREWELL. 
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Solemn  Scene  on  a  Japanese  Vessel — Good- 
by  Speech  to  Volunteers. 
Washington,  April  6. — According  to 
the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun,  a  Tokio  news¬ 
paper,  copies  of  which  have  been  received 
at  the  Japanese  Legation,  an  interesting 
and  impressive  scene  preceded  the  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  Japanese  battleship  Asama 
of  the  five  men  of  that  vessel  who  were 
selected  from  among  an  overwhelming 
number  of  volunteers  to  take  part  in  the 
attempt  to  close  the  entrance  of  Port 
Arthur  by  sinking  merchant  vessels.  A 
translation  of  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun'a 
account  follows: 

“After  the  second  attack  on  Poet  Arthur, 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14,  Admiral  Togo 
perfected  the  plan  of  closing  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
man  the  five  merchant  vessels  which  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  attempt.  An  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  officers  and  seamen 
offered  their  services,  and  from  among 
them  the  necessary  number  was  selected, 
seventy-seven  officers  and  men  in  ail. 

“On  the  night  of  Feb.  19,  when  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  about  to  embark  on  the  ves¬ 
sels  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
enthusiastic  ovations  were  given  to  them 
by  their  comrades  on  b  oard  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  from  jkhich  -  ’->ad  been 
tmnntr  o  here  •  scene 

as  witnessed  on  the  ba  ... .  Asama. 

i  the  presence  of  all  the  crew,  who  were 
jllectea  on  the  upper  deck,  Capt.  Yatsu- 
•hiro  brought  out  a  large  silver  bowl  pre¬ 
sented  to  nim  by  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
filled  it  with  water,  drank  with  each  of 
the  five  volunteers  who  had  been  selected 
from  the  Asama,  and  then  addressed  them: 

"  ‘In  ordering  you  to  this  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal  mission  I  feel  as  I  would  if  I 
were  sending  beloved  children  to  their 
deaths.  Yet,  had  I  a  hundred  children,  I 
could  not  but  wish  that  they  might  all  have 
the  privilege  of  going  upon  such  a  heroic 
mission.  Or  had  I  one,  and  but  one,  child, 
I  would  equally  desire  that  he  might  be 
chosen  to  face  death  in  the  performance 
of  such  a  glorious  duty.  You,  my  brave 
comrades,  have  been  chosen  for  this  duty, 
and  I  adjure  you,  work!  even  when  wounded 
and  maimed,  still  work  to  the  end! 

“  ‘And.  above  all,  never  fail  in  strict  and 
prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of  your 
commander.  Feeling  that  you  will  give 
heed  to  what  I  say,  I  am  sure  that  I  may 
6afely  send  you  upon  this  desperate  mis¬ 
sion.  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  you  should 
be  ready  to  give  your  lives  for  honor  and 
for  duty.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  sell  your  lives  cheaply, 
or  that  you  will  gain  fame  by  sacrificing 
them  needlessly.  All  that  I  mean  is  that 
you  should  not  shrink  from  death  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

“  'I  give  you  wine  to  take  with  you,  not 
to  be  drunk  for  the  stimulation  of  your 
courage,  butsolely  for  use  in  case  of  wounds 
or  injury.  Remember,  you  represent  the 
Asama,  and  do  not  forget  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  have  it  said  that  men  from 
the  Asama  risked  their  lives  under  the  in¬ 
citement  of  wine.  I  shall  long  for  the  glo¬ 
rious  moment  when  yon  may  return  to  us 
after  the  successful  fulfilment  of  your  duty 
and  when  we  may  testify  our  joy  by  drink¬ 
ing  to  you  in  the  wine  you  now  take  with 
you. 

“  ‘Go,  therefore,  my  brave  comrades. 
With  perfect  faith  in  the  grace  of  heaven 
and  courageous  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  perform  with  serene  confidence  the 
important  task  intrusted  to  you.’  ” 
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LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  WAR 

HELPLESSNESS  OF  THE  IRONCLAD 
IS  ONE,  SAYS  COL.  CHURCH. 


Be  Believes  That  the  Petropavlovsk  Was 
Torpedoed— Recalls  Ericsson’s  Declara¬ 
tion  That  .Money  Spent  on  Battle¬ 
ships  Is  Wasted— Thinks  It  True. 

Col.  William  C.  Church,  editor  of  the 
Arm#  and  Navy  Journal,  and  Edwin  A. 
Groavenor,  professor  of  international  law 
in  Amherst  College,  talked  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Club  at  the  St.  Denis  last  night 
about.  lessons  to  be  gained  from  the  war 
in  the  Far  East. 

Col.1  Church,  who  spoke  on  "Lessons  for 
the  Army,"  included  in  his  speech  some 
remarks  on  the  navy  from  Park  Benjamin, 
historian  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who 
sent  his  regards  to  the  club.  Nothing, 
he  declared,  in  beginning,  has  shown  better 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  jronclad  as 
a  factor  in  a  sea  fight  than  the  recent  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Petropavlovsk. 

“I  should  declare  she  was  sunk  by  a 
torpedo.”  said  Col.  Church,  “whatever  the 
reports  state.  It  is  said  there  were  three 
distinct  explosions  before  she  sank.  That 
would  indicate  a  torpedo  struck  her  first 
and  exploded,  her  own  magazines ,  were 
set  off  by  the  concussion,  and  afterward 
her  boilers  exploded. 

"Ericsson,  the  Monitor’s  inventor,  had  a 
theory  that  battleships  were  torpedo  food, 
and  declared  that  money  spent  on  battle¬ 
ships  was  wasted.  Indications  are  that  he 
spoke  as  a  prophet. 

“This  war  sets  forth,  as  never  before,  that 
war’s  victories  are  won  in  times  of  peace. 
The  man  who  strikes  the  first  blow  has  the 
first  place.  Declarations  of  war  occupy  a 
place  minor  to  what  they  once  did.  It 
was  Gen.  Forrest  who  defined  the  art  of 
war  as  getting  the  ‘mostest  men  there 
f  us  test.’ 

“Japan '8  simplicity  of  living,  and  her  art 
of  keeping  an  army  cheaply  is  a  lesson 
wbioh.  while  it.  may  not  affect  the  Russians, 
is  to  be  studied  and  remembered  by  us. 
But  there  is  a  broad  lesson  to  be  had  from 
this  war.  Japan  is  teaching  it.  Hereafter 
the  East  must  be  treated  on  an  equal  plane 
with  the  We6t — even  the  Tibetans  with  their 
leathern  cannon.” 

Prof.  Grosvenor  told  his  hearers  that 
diplomacy,  broadly  defined,  was  the  science 
and  art.  of  international  negotiation,  and 
that  ideal  diplomacy  was  hardly  more  than 
a  figment  of  the  imagination. 

“Never,”  he  added,  "can  it-  be  shown  in 
history  that  diplomacy  prevailed  when 
one  of  two  opposed  nations  was  bent  on 
fighting.  Diplomacy  has  its  innings  after 
the  fighting  is  concluded. 

The  statement  that  Russia  has  not  kept 
her  promises  he  declared  to  be  misleading. 
"Russia,  in  Manchuria,  has  never  violated 
n.  promise  she  made,  either  in  word  or  spirit. 
She  has  observed  every  pledge  she  made 
as  well,  if  not  better,  while  I  do  not  6ay  it 
disparagingly,  than  we  have  those  we  made 
to  Cuba,  and  a  hundred  times  better  than 
England  has  in  Egypt.” 

“Can  anything  more  sad  be  contem- 

Slated,"  asked  Prof.  Grosvenor,  ‘than  the 
gure  of  that  tired,  worn  man  sitting  in 
bis  St.  Petersburg  palace,  with  his  hopes 
of  international  comity  shattered?  Was 
it  just  for  this  that  Japan  was  awakened 
from  her  sleep?  Is  this  the  summit  of 
civilization?" 
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THE  PEACE  THAT  DOES 
NOT  SATIS  F  Y 

By  PAUL  SAMUEL  REINSCH,  Ph.D. 


Professor  Reins  ch,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  America  on 
Oriental  Politics.  His  books  on  Colonial  Government  and  Colonial  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  been  translated  into  Japanese  and  widely  used  by  Japanese  students, 
and  his  “  World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  Influenced 
by  the  Oriental  Situation "  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  intimate  interpretation  of  Japan's  significant  policy  of  expansion 


PEACE  has  been  made  and  the  honor  of  Russia  vindicated.  We  certainly 
need  anew  definition  of  honor.  A  government  breaks  its  solemn  prom¬ 
ises,  shows  the  most  scandalous  corruption  and  incompetence  in  warfare, 
suffers  ignominious  defeat,  suppresses  every  movement  toward  national 
freedom  at  home,  and  when  called  upon  by  a  victorious  enemy  to  make  good 
some  of  the  damage  done,  pleads  the  maintenance  of  its  •‘honor”  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  W  hy  she  was  successful,  why  Japan  after  an  uninterrupted  line  of  bril¬ 
liant  victories  was  forced  to  accept  an  inconclusive  peace,  will  be  a  fine  problem 
tor  the  future  historian  to  solve.  But  while  we  can  not  know  the  details  of  the 
mechanism  that  was  put  in  operation  to  effect  this  end,  the  general  butline  of 
the  situation  must,  upon  careful  analysis,  be  tolerablv  clear.  Japan,  supremely 
victorious  in  war,  has  been  defeated  in  diplomacy  through  the  shrewdness  of 
her  enemies  and  the  apathy  of  her  friends. 

The  situation  in  1895,  when  Japan  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory 
over  einna  has  been  repeated.  This  is  not  due  to  the  superior  diplomatic  tact 
of  M.  de  \\  itte,  able  as  he  is,  but  to  the  fact  that  Russia  was  helped  by  her 
friends,  while  Japan  was  practically  abandoned  by  hers.  Japan,  in  the  course 
ot  brilliant  naval  and  military  success,  but  when  she  has  not  as  yet  driven  the 
Russians  entirely  out  of  Manchuria,  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  appeal  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  persuaded  by  her  ally  to  negotiate.  This  put  every 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  who  gained  time  and  who  was  given 
a  chance  to  use  her  consummate  diplomatic  cunning. 


Russia  Will  Sow  Trouble  Again 

The  peace  terms  proposed  were  moderate  in  the  extreme.  Russia  was  asked 
to  disgoige  what  she  had  acquired  against  her  own  solemn  promise,  was  even 
left  the  control  of  the  northern  Manchurian  railway,  with  all  that  implies 
and  was  asked  to  pay  an  indemnity.  Defeated  at  every  point,  with  a  demoral¬ 
ized  army,  with  a  ruined  credit,  with  revolution  at  home,  she  would  have  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept,  had  her  hands  not  been  strengthened  from 
without.  The  German  Government  saw  a  supreme  opportunity.  By  backing 
Russia  at  this  juncture,  Germany  would  prevent  her  total  discomfiture  in  the 
Far  East,  and  her  consequent  recoil  upon  Europe,  she  would  enable  the  Czar 
to  stifle  the  nascent  revolution  which  might  ultimately  threaten  the  German 
throne  itself,  but,  first  of  all,  she  would  become  arbiter  of  Europe  and  would 
be  able  to  receive  from  Russia  concessions  of  the  very  greatest  value.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  German  Government,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
folly  to  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  pass  by,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  Emperor 
has  made  the  fullest  tise  of  it.  And  as  Trance'  gave  in  after  the  Moroccan 
manifestation,  so  has  Great  Britain  been  outwitted  by  the  great  War  Lord 
The  result  caps  the  climax  in  a  decade  of  unprecedented  diplomatic  incom¬ 
petence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

Poor  Japan  has  been  made  to  pay  doubly  for  the  “moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  her  friends.  It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  indemnity  that  rankles, 
and  that  is  causing  her  brave  soldiers  to  commit  suicide,  but  the  fact  that 
after  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  Russia,  while  for  a  time  ex¬ 
cluded  from  China,  is  left  every  opportunity  to  interfere  again  and  to  sow 
trouble  for  Japan. 

Never  were  brilliant  victories  more  poorly  rewarded,  for  while  the  Japanese 
have  gained  Port  Arthur  and  the  protectorate  over  Korea,  Russia  retains  her 
railway  with  the  accompanying  treaty  rights  over  all  but  the  southernmost 
part  of  Manchuria.  When  we  consider  that  her  ascendency  in  Mongolia  has 
not  been  touched  at  all  by  this  treaty,  that  she  will  have  railway  control  to 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Port  Arthur  through  Manchuria,  and  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  Pekin  through  Mongolia,  we  will  understand  that  she  has  by 
no  means  given  up  the  rivalry  for  influence  in  China.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
feared  that  with  all  the  bravery  and  success  of  the  Japanese  in  war,  and  with 
all  their  sacrifices  in  diplomacy,  they  have  after  all  not  achieved  a  lasting 
peace.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  complete  their  Manchurian  campaign,  and 
to  drive  the  demoralized  army  of  Linevich  entirely  out  of  Chinese  dominions, 
they  might  have  been  able  to  settle  matters  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  But  in¬ 
vited  to  a  peace  conference  by  the  Power  whose  friendship  is  considered  essen¬ 
tial  by  Japan,  her  statesmen  could  not  refuse.  Then  Russia's  opportunity  had 
come,  and  backed  up  by  the  active  encouragement  of  her  friends,  she  won  the 
victory  which  re  establishes  her  prestige  in  the  Orient,  and  gives  the  autoc¬ 
racy  the  power  to  stifle  the  liberal  movement  at  home.  Meanwhile,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office,  believing,  perhaps,  that  nothing  could  go  wrong  after  such 
victories,  was  inactive;  the  American  Government  was  forced,  by  the  very  fact 
of  being  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Peace  Conference,  to  urge  modera¬ 
tion  upon  Japan;  and  the  American  press,  an  easy  victim  to  the  diplomatic 
smoothness  of  M.  de  Witte,  was  apathetic  or  even  hostile.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  Tokio  con¬ 
cluded  that  even  if  they  could  win  still  greater  victories  through  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war,  diplomacy  would  again  turn  them  into  defeat,  given  the  intense 
suspicion  of  the  Continental  Powers  toward  all  the  motives  of  Japan.  With  a 
clear  perception  of  this  situation,  they  magnanimously  forbore  to  haggle  about 
minor  advantages,  but  freely  gave  in,  and  accepted  the  peace  that  is  breaking 
the  heart  of  the  Japanese  nation. 


We  Have  Aided  the  Enemies  of  Our  Friends 


So  while  we  may  rejoice  in  peace  and  in  the  prominence  into  which  its 
achievement  has  placed  our  President,  we  can  not  avoid  the  bitter  thought 
that  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  have  won  a  decided  victory  over  London  and 
Washington,  and  that  we  have  been  aiding  the  enemies  of  our  friends. 
For  it  is  the  Grand  Dukes  who  rejoice  at  the  peace  as  concluded,  it  is 
reaction  and  ruse  that  has  won  the  victory.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Great 
Britain,  trembling  before  possible  European  complications,  nervous  for  her 
Indian  boundaries?  Truly,  by  failing  to  support  her  ally  as  Germany  sup¬ 
ported  Russia,  she  has  given  formal  proof  of  her  incapacity  to  maintain  the 
proud  position  of  her  past  history.  Thus,  Japan  has  again  conquered  her 
enemy,  but  has  been  defeated  by  the  inertness  of  her  friends,  by  their  failure 
to  understand  what  was  going  on.  But,  no  matter  how  great  the  diplomatic 
defeat,  the  achievements  of  Japan  can  not  be  obscured  thereby,  and  the 
whole  situation  in  Asia  is  nevertheless  changed  in  consequence  of  her  victories. 
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Only  One. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Lacrosse  on 
his  favorite  subject,  “The  Value  of  an 
Ideal,”  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"  Two  parties  arc  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
•  nation.  They  arc  the  democratic  party— I  uso 
the  term  In  the  Jeffersonian  sense,  without  parti¬ 
sanship— and  the  aristocratic  party.” 

“aristocratic”  Mr.  Bryan  must 
mean  "conservative.”  By  “democratic” 
he  6eems  to  mean  "radical.” 

It  is  ancient  and  threadbare  wisdom 
that  one  party  should  be  for  progress, 
newfangled  measures  or  systems, 
sweeping  changes,  general  turnup,  kick- 
up  and  reform.  The  other  party  should 
be  more  moderate,  yield  more  slowly  to 
innovation,  hold  faster  to  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  proved  good.  The  col¬ 
lision  and  interplay  of  these  two  tend¬ 
encies;  the  conservative  and  the  radical, 
are  healthful  and  necessary  in  a  well 
ordered  State. 

At  present  there  is  practically  no 
conservative  party  in  the  United  States, 
There  are  two  radical  parties.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  the  leader  of  the  less  bold, 
the  less  successful  and  original  of  these. 
While  he  has  an  enthusiastic  following, 
what  immediate  political  chance  is  there 
for  them  or  him?  If  there  should  be  a 
reaction,  of  which  there  is  no  sign,  in 
favor  of  conservatism,  how  are  he  and 
his  radicals  to  benefit  from  it? 

Mr.  Bryan's  Chicago  announcement 
that  he  is  not  seeking  the  Demooratio 
nomination  in  1908  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  one  party  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  So  far  as  there  is  any  Democratio 
national  party,  he  and  his  friends  are  it. 
They  speak  well  of  and  wish  well  to  the 
Republican  Administration.  They  have 
no  hopes  of  success  in  1908.  Mr.  Bryan 
devotes  himself  to  travel  and  study. 
His  heel  is  on  the  neck  of  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  enemies.  Everything  looks  Re¬ 
publican,  and  for  the  present  he 
to  be  glad  of  it. 


nation"  is  possible  beoause  of  the  negro 
majority  in  this  oitizenship.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Mississippi  negroes  of  voting 
age  exceed  the  whites  by  about  fifty 
thousand;  in  South  Carolina  by  about 
twenty-five  thousand.  Being  in  the 
majority,  the  negroes,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  are  entitled  to  rule  those  States 
if  they  are  so  minded. 

We  referred  to  this  platform  of  the 
Republicans  of  Maryland,  adopted  by 
convention  presided  over  by  Secretary 
Bonaparte,  and  in  the  framing  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  principal 
part,  as  an  extremely  important  po¬ 
litical  declaration  which  marked  the 
official  abandonment  of  the  negro  by  the 
Republican  party.  Does  Mr.  Kinney 
deny  this  and  how  can  he  deny  it? 

There  have  been  no  "other  dayt 
the  history  of  TRe  Sun  when  it  turned 
on  the  light  of  truth  more  impartially 
than  it  does  now  in  this  really  momentous 
matter  of  the  Maryland  Republican  an¬ 
nouncement.  Whatever  Mr.  Secretary 
Bonaparte  may  onoe  have  said  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Republican  party  to  toler¬ 
ate  “  castes  or  oligarchies,  ”  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6  he  presided  over  a  Republi¬ 
can  convention  which  formally  recog¬ 
nized  and  justified  a  caste,  political  and 
social.  That  is  a  bare  statement  of  fact, 
not  the  expression  of  any  mere  opinion. 


by 
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Secretary  Bonaparto  and  a  So< 
and  Political  Caste. 

This  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island  misses  fire  in  its  criticism  of 
The  Sun: 

"To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Sro-air:  Here  Is 
extract  Irora  a  speech  by  Seorotary  Bonatabtb, 
made  since  he  bocame  a  member  of  the  political 
family  of  President  Roobevelt,  that  Is  not  In  har¬ 
mony  with  The  Sun's  rcoent  estimate  of  his  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  based  presumably  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Republican  platform  of  Maryland, 
adopted  by  tho  party  In  Its  convention  a  few  days 
since: 

"  ‘  The  Rcpublloan  party  has  ever  held  with  Vol¬ 
taire  that  a  good  citizen  needs  no  grandfathers; 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  It  believes  not  in  castes  or 
oligarchies  or  privileged  classes;  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  demands  a  square  deal  at  the  polls  as 
elsewhere  forevory  man.  whatever  his  ancestry, 
a  citizen  be  shown  by  experience  unOt  to  veto  wisely 
snd  righteously,  let  hlm.be  denied  the  suffrage  be¬ 
cause  of  this  individual  unQtncss.  not  because  of  his 
race  or  longue  or  birthplace,  nor  because  his  grand¬ 
father  was  this  or  was  not  that.’ 

"  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  had  ample  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  repudiate  this. report,  but  up  to  th< 
present  writing  he  has  not  done  so. 

"  Lot  The  Sun  shine.  If  It  Insists  on  6ljlnlng  upon 
the  race  question,  so  os  to  Illuminate  the  subject 
Just  as  impartially  as  Its  prototypo  Illuminates 
whatever  It  shines  upon.  It  does  not  seem  like 
The  Sun  of  other  days  whdi  It  develops  spots  In 
•uoh  spots.  Van  Btjren  Kinney. 

"Providence,  Sept.  14." 

Mr.  Kinney  refers  to  remarks  made 
by  us  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Republican 
State  convention  of  Maryland  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6  as  indicating  the  abandonment 
of  the  negro  by  that  party.  We  quoted 
from  that  platform  these  words: 

“  The  Republican  party  of  the  Stale  of  Maryland 
favors  no  social  equality  among  the  races,  favors 
no  negro  domination  over  the  white  people  here 
or  elsewhere  anil  ran  be  depended  upon  to  guard 
Bgalnst  the  establishment  of  either  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  here  In  Maryland.” 

Secretary  Bonaparte  presided  over 
that  convention,  and  he  is  understood 
to  have  had,  and  presumptively  had,  a 
principal  hand  in  the  drafting  of  the 
platform  containing  those  words. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  language  of 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kinney,  was  in  contradiction  of  the 
sentiments  of  this  platform.  Yet  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  Mr.  Bonaparte 
assisted  in  the  promulgation  of  that 
contradictory  doctrine. 

The  Maryland  Republican  convention 
draws  the  race  and  color  line  as  sharply 
as  it  is  drawn  by  the  Democrats  of 
Southern  States.  It  is  in  favor  of  a 
caste.  It  distinguishes  conspicuously 
and  emphatically  between  social  castes 
—"the  white  people”  and  the  negroes— 
and  favors  the  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction. 

It  is  also  opposed  to  "negro  domination 
over  the  white  people  here  or  else¬ 
where";  and  it  assures  the  people  of 
Maryland  that  it  "can  be  depended 
upon  to  guard  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  either,  of  these  conditions”  in 
that  State. 

In  Maryland  there  can  be  no  "negro 
domination,"  because  the  negroes  of 
voting  age  are  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population.  So  far  as  concerns 
that  State,  accordingly,  the  Republican 
declaration  against  “negro  domination" 
was  totally  uncalled  for.  It  could  only 
have  been  made  as  a  concession  to  South¬ 
ern  white  sentiment;  and  in  the  word 
"elsewhere*  it  was  carefully  made  to 
apply  to  the  States  where  “negro  domi¬ 


Some  of  Japan's  Gains  Valued 
Experts. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  representatives 
of  one  of  the  signatories  of  a  treaty  to 
make  known  the  pecuniary  worth  of 
the  concessions  gained  until  after  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified.  A  departure 
from  this  rule  seems  justified,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  peace  of  Portsmouth, 
owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  its 
provisions  have  provoked  in  Japan.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Dennison  has  deemed  it  timely  and 
expedient  to  point  out  that,  outside  of 
the  objects  for  which  she  entered  upon 
war,  Japan  has  acquired  from  Russia 
i  the  money  value  of  which  much 
exceeds  the  sum  demanded  by  way  of 
indemnity.  The  computations  made  by 
him  are  supplemented  ly  a  Japanese 
official  with  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
worth  of  the  fishing  rights  secured  by 
the  Japanese  along  Russia’s  ooast  line, 
much  of  whioh  has  hitherto  been  closed 
to  foreign  fishermen. 

No  American,  and  for  that  matter 
no  European,  is  better  qualified  by  long 
residence  and  first  hand  study  in  the 
Far  East  to  express  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  real  significance  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  obtained  by  Japan  at  Portsmouth 
than  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Dennison,  whom  the 
Mikado's  Ministers  wisely  deputed  to 
acoompany  the  peace  envoys  in  the 
capacity  of  special  counselor,  a  capacity 
analogous  to  that  exercised  on  China’s 
side  by  ex-Seoretary  of  State  Foster 
in  the  Shimonoseki  Conference  of  1895. 
On  hia  way  to  Seattle,  where  he  \ros  to 
take  steamer  for  Japan,  Mr.  Dennison 
explained  why  the  Mikado’s  delegates 
at  Portsmouth  had  not  insisted  on  an 
indemnity.  They  did  not  insist,  he  said, 
because -‘the  situation  in  the  theater  of 
war  was  unlike  that  in  which  a  ransom 
has  customarily  been  paid.  With  the 
exception  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  and 
the  Port  Arthur  lease  there  was  nothing 
to  ransom,  whereas  in  1870-71  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  in  possession  of  Paris  and  of 
half  of  France;  and  in  1878-  when  at 
San  Stefano  Turkey  agreed  to  pay  h 
large  amount  of  money,  one  Russian 
army  was  within  sight  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  while  another  had  occupied  an 
important  part  of  Turkish  Armenia. 
In  essence  an  indemnity,  as  Mr.  Denni¬ 
son  pointed  put,  is  a  bribe  to  give  up  all 
or  part  of  the  territory  you  have  won 
already  and  to  dissuade  you  from  taking 
any  more. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
if  the  contest  had  continued  the  Japa¬ 
nese  would  have  captured  Vladivostok, 
routed  Linibvttch’s  army  and  ulti¬ 
mately  occupied  the  whole  region  east 
of  Lake  Baikal,  For  the  retrocession  of 
so  large  ••  a  tract  Russia  eventually 
might  have  consented  to  pay  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars— even  this  is 
not  certain,  so  long  as  the  Japanese 
armies  and  fleets  should  remain  at  a 
vast  distance  from  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg— but  by  that  time,  Mr. 
Dennison  calculates,  Japan  would  have 
incurred  an  additional  expenditure  quite 
equal  to  the  indemnity  and  would  have 
lost  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives 
in  battles  and  sieges. 

All  this  is  true  and  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  many  American 
onlookers.  What  they  learn  with  more 
surprise  is  the  high  pecuniary  value  put 
by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Dennison  on  the 
acquisitions  made  by  Japan  outside  of 
the  demands  put  forward  by  her  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  money  value  of  the  railways  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Russia  to  Japan  is  oomputed 
at  $150,000,000,  while,  in  Mr.  Dennison’s 
judgment,  the  Yentan  and  Fushan  coal 
mines  are  worth  anything  from  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  upward.  He  recalls 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  exnpnded 
by  Russia  upon  Port  Arthur  and  the  new 
harbor  city  of  Dalny,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  these  will  be  turned  to 
lucrative  account  if  they  remain  in 
Japanese  hands,  while  their  appraised 
value  will  constitute  a  large  item  in  the 
bill  to  be  paid  by  China  should  the 
Liaotung  lease  be  surrendered  to  the 
lessor.  Mr.  Dennison  does  not  attempt 
to  compute  the  actual  or  prospective 
worth  of  the  mines  known  to  exist  in 
the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  but  Dr. 

E.  J.  Dillon,  a  high  authority  on  Far 
Eastern  subjects,  has  lately,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Poet,  described  the  coal  and  iron 
deposits  as  inexhaustible  and  testified 
that  the  combustible  is  of  a  higher 
quality  than  any  elsewhere  to  be  found 
in  Japanese  territory. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  fishing  conces¬ 
sions  made  by  Russia  at  Portsmouth 
Mr.  E.  Yamaza,  director  of  the  political 
bureau  in  Tokio,  who  also  is  returning  to 
Japan,  says  that  the  fisheries  along  the 
Russian  maritime  provinces  teem  with 
salmon,  salmon  trout,  cod  and  herring. 
Hitherto  the  Japanese  fishermen  were 
only  allowed  to  fish,  under  a  yearly 
license,  off  the  southern  end  of  Sakhalin. 

Yet  even  this  stinted  privilege  was  worth 
million  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Yamaza 
has  no  doubt  that  under  the  new  con¬ 


cessions  the  Japanese  fishing  trade  in 
Russian  waters  will  soon  be  worth  ten 
times  as  much.  To  these  sources  of 
profit  should  be  added  the  large  number 
of  Russian  warships  which  in  one  way 
or  another  have  been  secured  by  Japan. 
According  to  figures  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  September  17  the  money 
value  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  navy  in  the  Far  East  is  $113,000,000. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Japan’s  captures 
represent  two-thirds  of  this  sum. 

In  view  of  all  these  faots  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Japan  has  come  out  of 
tlie  war  the  gainer  of  a  good  many  solid 
assets,  besides  accomplishing  her  orig¬ 
inal  purpose,  which  was  to  establish  her 
own  preponderance  in  Corea  and  force 
Russia  to  evacuate  Manohuria. 


Bribing  a  Race. 

We  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
subjoined  letter  greatly  overestimates 
the  political  effect  of  the  incident  he 
describes: 


"  To  THE  Editor  of  t^b  Sun— sir.-  a  6hort 
tlmo  ago  Tammany  flail  contributed  the  sum  of 
1500  toward  tho  fund  to  help  the  sufferers  of  the 
recent  earthquake  In  Calabria,  southern  Italy.  As 
a  citizen  of  Italian  birth  and  as  a  Republican  voter 
who  has  the  interests  of  his  party  at  heart-  In  local. 
State  and  national  clootlons  I  havo  been  awaiting: 
n  counter  move  on  the  part  of  tho  leaders  of  our 
party. 

"  Whether  the  money  donated  by  Tammany 
was  or  was  not  given  to  this  fund  In  cxpeotatlor 
of  attracting  tho  Italian  vote,  It  must  be  said  ti 
their  credit  (which  Is  disheartening  to  an  Italo 
Amorlcan  Republican  worker)  that  Tamman 
never  loses  an  qpportunlty  to  gather  In  the  forelg 
born  voters.  With  all  duo  respoot  to  Mcssi 
Odell,  Halpin  et  el..  It's  tlmo  that  they  shou 
wake  up.  TEDDY, 

"  New  York.  Sept.  18." 

When  the  American  voters  of  Itali- 
birth  go  to  the  polling  places  Novembe 
the  number  of  them  that  will  vote  for  t 
Tammany  ticket  because  of  Tamman; 
contribution  to  the  Calabria  sufferi 
will  be  infinitesimal,  if  it  exists  at  t 
and  that  any  person  who  now  propos 
to  vote  against  the  reelection  of  May 
George  B.  McClellan  will  on  accou 
of  this  gift  change  his  plans  we  do  n 
believe.  Glad  as  the  Italian  residen 
of  New  York  are  to  see  an  Americ 
political  organization  give  from 
rioh  stores  for  the  relief  of  suffer 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  they  are 
going  to  change  their  political  allegi 
to  testify  to  their  gratitude. 

Tammany  success  has  not  beer 
to  its  contributions  to  foreign  < 
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It  is  also  an  injustice  to 
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many  would  indorse  the  I 
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JAPANESE  SOBERING  DOWN. 

Business  Element  Awaits  Opportuni¬ 
ties  to  Invest  Capital. 

TOIvK).  Sept.  10.— Despite  the  fact  that 
the  ebullition  of  popular  dissatisfaction 
over  the  peace  arrangements  continues 
unabated,  there  are  Indications  that  the 
business  element  is  slowly  sobering  down. 

The  capital  Intended  for  new  enter¬ 
prises,  following  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
is  gradually  coming  into  the  banks  as 
deposits  In  amounts  which  are  likely  to 
lower  the  rate  of  Interest. 

,|  The  profound  disappointment  which  has 
'  prevailed  has  at  least  proved  a  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  saving  the  people  from  any 
feverish  intoxication,  resulting  in  bubble 
enterprises  like  those  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  war  with  China.  The  moneyed 
class  has  resumed  the  attitude  of  cautious 
frugality  which  guided  its  transactions 
during  the  war,  the  financial  outlook  is 

--5  .‘‘'oops  which  were  sent  to  Yoko 

'  recent  rln‘ 
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Japan  Against  Russia. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D., 

For  thirty  years  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan. 


f_  .  _|E  are  witnessing  the  strangest  event  of  universal  history— the  profound  sympathy 
I  I  of  pretty  much  the  whole  world  with  a  “heathen”  nation  against  a  “Christian” 
L-  J  one.  It  is  not  because  Japan  is  small,  plucky,  and  diplomatically  right,  nor  be- 
cause  Commodore  Perry  and  Townsend  Harris  were  so  successful  in  opening 
this  country,  nor  because  our  foreign  relations  have  always  been  friendly,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  so  warm  in  their  hope  that  Japan  may  win  a  full 
victory  on  sea  and  land.  But  it  is  because  in  reality  Japan  deserves  to  be  called  Chris¬ 
tian,  while  Russia  has,  in  her  late  years  of  contact  with  the  East,  earned  the  title  heathen. 

VVehave  only  to  notice  the  great  essentials  in  which  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  at 


We  believe  that  victory  for  Russia  will  mean  a  vast  extension  of  tryannyand  ignorance, 
while  victory  for  Japan  will  mean  vastly  more  than  “the  political  open  door;”  it  will  be 
a  check  to  despotism  in  this  great  East  and  a  truly  open  door  for  what  is  one  of  man’s 
most  precious  rights— the  right  to  knowledge. 

Once  more,  Russia  employs  religion  to  strengthen 
the  chain  of  tyranny  and  ignorance,  while  Japan  pro¬ 
claims  religious  liberty  for  all  within  her  domains. 

Russia  is  called  a  Christian  nation ;  yet  there  is  virtually  no  such  thing  as  religious 


one,  while  in  these  same  essentials  we  are  wholly  opposed  to  Russia,  to  understand  the  liberty  there,  and  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  human  rights.  It  is  true 
real  and  deep  reasons  for  our  sympathy  with  Japan.  there  are  Jews,  Armenians,  Mohammedans,  and  various  kinds  of  Protestants;  but  they 

suffer  repression  and  persecution.  Were  I  to  go  there  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  as 
it  bears  on  human  rights,  I  should  soon  be  in  prison  or  in  exile  or  expelled  from  Russia. 


Russia  is  a  great  despotism,  while  Japan  is  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  with  representative  government.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  priests  are  ignorant,  and  are  content  with  the  outward  forms 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  splendid  men  and  women  in  Russia,  and  their  Czar  is  one  of  religion.  They  make  no  attempt  to  enlighten  the  people  by  either  preaching  or  lectur- 
of  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  there  exists  a  deep  love  of  liberty  in  many  a  brave  ing  or  teaching.  And,  though  there  are  many  educated  and  gifted  and  religious  bishops, 
and  suffering  heart  among  students,  peasants,  exiles,  and  even  in  the  army.  But  over  they  are  officers  all  the  same  in  an  established  church,  and  are  supporters  of  despotism, 
these  130,000,000  there  stands  a  government,  the  most  despotic,  save  that  of  the  Turks,  On  the  whole,  Russian  Christianity  is  a  belated  thing,  consisting  too  much  in  cere- 
of  any  among  the  nations  that  profess  to  be  civilized.  We  cannot  think  of  Russia  with-  monies  and  empty  form.  It  fosters  ignorance  and  even  superstition,  and  is  to  a  large 
out  thinking  of  the  cruel  and  even  savage  suppression  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  vari-  extent  the  tool  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Therefore  we  who  prize  religious  liberty 
ous  sections  of  her  great  empire,  and  without  recalling  the  barbarous  treatment  of  those  cannot  sympathize  with  Russia.  But  our  hearts  go  out  in  delight  towards  Japan,  whose 
who  dare  show  discontent.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  all  those  who  hate  their  des-  constitution  has  that  glorious  twenty-eighth  article,  which  says,  “  The  people  have  reli- 


potism,  and  sincerely  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  it  will  be  utterly  overthrown,  peacefully,  if  pos. 
sible,  otherwise  by  force. 

Contrast  this  with  Japan!  It  is  because  Japan  with 
open  mind  and  heart  adopted  a  constitution  that  gen¬ 
erously  gives  political  liberty  to  her  45,000,000,  and 
recognizes  them  as  human  beings  with  the  right  to 
liberty  and  representative  institutions,  that  we  are 
drawn  to  her.  Were  Japan  back  in  the  Tokugawa 
style  of  national  life,  her  people  divided  into 
castes,  her  courts  of  justice  disgraced  with 
trial  by  torture,  and  the  very  word  “liberty” 
never  known,  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
shout,  “  Banzai !  ”  for  her  Emperor,  and  to 
send  our  women  to  work  under  their  humane 
societies,  and  to  subscribe  millions  to  her  war 
bonds.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  Japan  now 
stands  for  the  great  principles  of  human 
progress  and  international  .  ighteousness 
that  we  warmly  wish  her  army  and  navy 
speedy  and  decisive  victories  on  land 
and  sea. 

Then,  Russia  hates  universal 
education,  while  Japan  makes 
every  effort  to  educate  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  empire. 

It  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme  to  read  of 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  millions  of 
Russia.  Poultney  Bigelow  said  three 
years  ago:  “Out  of  100,000,000  Russians 


Two  Pictures  :  Which  Have  You  Painted  ? 

By  John  L.  Shroy. 


FIRST  PICTURE. 


SECOND  PICTURE. 


there  are  99,000,000  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,”  and  he  adds  that  these  igno¬ 
rant  millions  “are  on  the  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  level  of  domestic  cattle.” 

They  obey  officials  as  dogs  obey  their 
masters.  Universal  education  is  not 
thought  of,  and  what  education  there  is 
is  mainly  for  securing  officials  enough 
for  that  huge  despotism. 

Every  ray  of  political  liberty  is  a 
danger  to  the  existing  government,  and 
therefore  Russia  is  careful  to  suppress 
all  liberty-loving  articles  from  her  press. 

And,  lest  these  dreaded  articles  should  get  into  Russia  from 
other  lands,  our  papers  and  magazines  and  books  are  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  language  of  freedom  is  generously  treated  to 
daubs  from  the  ink-blacked  pads.  A  highly  educated  Russian 
officer  once  frankly  confirmed  to  me  this  well-known  fact,  and 
added  that  whenever  he  drew  a  foreign  book  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  libraries  he  always  had  to  sign  a  paper  promising  not  to 
show  it  to  any  one,  and  not  to  leave  it  where  any  one  could  see  it, 

He  further  said  in  a  moment  of  confidence  that,  if  his  government  did 
not  grant  them  a  constitution  and  liberty,  there  would  be  before  long  a 
revolution  by  the  side  of  which  the  French  Revolution  would  be  child’s  play, 

How  can  America  have  any  sympathy  with  a  nation  whose  purpose  it  is  to  hold 


A  gray-haired  woman  with  vacant  eyes,  There’s  a  gray  hair  here  and  a  gray  hair 
And  features  pale  and  thin,  there  ; 

A  shrunken  form  that  breathes  in  sighs,  There’s  a  line  or  two  on  her  face ; 

A  heart  of  lead  within,  But  her  eye  is  bright,  and  her  cheek  is  fair, 

Sits  all  alone  with  a  crust  of  bread,  And  her  walk  has  a  youthful  grace. 

In  a  corner  where  none  can  see,  The  music  of  life  is  a  long  sweet  chord, 
And  murmurs  in  tones  from  which  hope  Her  smile  is  a  pleasure  to  see, 

has  fled,  As  she  whispers  low,  “  5  thank  Thee,  Lord, 

“  He's  not  what  he  used  to  be.”  He’s  all  I  could  wish  him  to  be.” 


qious  liberty.”  This  is  just  what  our  ancestors  fought 
for,  and  it  was  for  this  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  bloody  battle-fields.  Ever  since  Japan’s 
constitution  was  promulgated  this  twenty-eighth  is  the 
one  article  that  has  made  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race 
the  true  friend  of  Japan. 

Of  course,  ever  since  Russia  advised  Japan  to  get  out 
of  Port  Arthur  nine  years  ago,  “for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  East,”  and  then  herself  took  possession 
of  that  fortress,  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  felt  that 
it  was  the  mean  act  of  a  big  bully.  But,  far 
more  than  that,  it  is  because  Japan  stands  for 
those  great  liberties  — 

Constitutional  government,  universal  ed¬ 
ucation,  equal  justice,  and  religious  faith, 

that  our  hearts  go  out  to  her.  We  feel  that  the 
battle  Japan  is  now  fighting  is  not  simply 
for  the  independence  of  Korea  and  the 
integrity  of  China,  but  it  is  for  universal 
principles  of  international  righteousness 
and  for  humanity.  If  Russia  wins  in 
the  struggle  now  going  on,— which  may 
God  forbid, — all  these  precious  liberties 
would  be  lost  in  the  East,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  whole  world  would  be  set 
back  accordingly.  If  victory  comes  to 
Japan,— and  the  prayers  of  all  lovers  of 
freedom  should  be  in  her.  behalf,— the 
light  of  political  and  religious  liberty  will 
in  time  flood  the  whole  East,  and  aid  in 
the  salvation  of  China  and  perhaps  in 
the  final  reformation  of  Russia. 

As  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
deeply  regret  that  there  should  ever  be 
war  between  any  two  nations,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  peoples  everywhere  are 
children  of  one  all-loving  Father,  and 
are  therefore  brothers,  whether  black, 
yellow,  or  white.  But  in  this  imper¬ 
fect  stage  of  human  development  wars 
will  now  and  then  occur.  When  they 
do,  the  true  Christian  should  give  his 
sympathy  and  moral  support  to  the  side 
that  represents  the  most  of  righteousness  and  liberty  and 
progress.  1  believe  the  present  war  is  really,  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers  say,  “one  of  Christianity  against  heathen¬ 
ism.”  Only  in  this  case  Japan  is  the  more  truly  Christian, 
while  belated  and  ignorant  Russia  is  by  far  the  more  heathenish. 
Sendai,  Japan. 


Sinful  Ignorance.  By  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D. 

How  often  the  remark,  “You  must  excuse  my  ignorance,”  is  heard! 
Should  we  excuse  it?  Will  God  excuse  it?  Have  we  a  right,  in  »  day  of 
such  enlightenment  as  ours,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  danger^  which  threaten 
her  millions  in  ignorance,  whose  officials  blacken  our  papers  and  magazines,  and  forbid  human  life?  “I  did  not  know  that  asbestos  probably  be- 

some  of  our  sinoerest  writers  to  set  foot  on  her  soil?  Russia  is  the  enemy  of  what  we  love  theatre  hand.  We  read  that  those  184  miners  a  es  .  j.  explosion  of 

the  best— liberty.  And  it  is  because,  in  sharp  contrast  with  this,  Japan  loves  knowledge,  cause  a  foreign  workman  ignorant  y  s  rue  a  ma  c  o  .warrant  but  it  also  meant 

and  because  her  emperor  showed  his  grandeur  of  purpose  and  his  love  of  humanity  in  heavy  charges  of  gas  followed.  His  ignorance  was  ,,  ’  h  1(  know  the 

his  admirable  Rescript  at  the  beginning  of  his  prosperous  reign  in  these  words:  “  .See*-  the  death  of  183  others.  Christ  said,  “I  am  the  hfe,  he  truth  ™  lgn0. 

for  knowledge  throughout  t he  whole  ivorld,”  that  we  Americans  in  this  crisis  especially  truth— the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  C  apmands  of  Christian  responsibility  ? 

feel  a  profound  sympathy  for  her.  ranee  of  moral  law  when  at  last  he  answers  the  just  demands  of  Christian  respons.blllty? 
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My  First  Experience  in  Evangelistic  Work. 


Our  Readers  Contribute  to  a  Helpful  Symposium. 


TlHE  first  experience  in  trying  to  win 
others  for  Christ  generally  prompts 
one  to  more  earnest  effort  of  the 
same  kind.  Learning  of  others’ 
experience  in  such  work  often  leads  to  the 
same  result.  The  following  accounts  of  be¬ 
ginnings  in  personal  work  may  well  stimu¬ 
late  all  that  read  them.  There  is  encourage¬ 
ment  alike  in  stories  of  unexpected  suc¬ 
cesses  and  of  apparent  failures  that  proved 
to  be  successes.  Where  an  attempt  seemed 
to  be  fruitless,  if  the  result  did  not  prevent 
the  person’s  trying  again,  surely  no  one  else 
need  be  discouraged  by  it.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  there  is  abundant  testimony  that 
those  that  have  once  tasted  the  joy  of  the 
work  seek  it  more  and  more. 

♦  t  t 

A  Word  for  Christ. 

Three-Dollar  Prize. 

While  teaching  a  class  of  young  men,  I 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
senting  Christ  personally  to  each  member  of 
my  class.  This,  I  confess,  required  almost 
more  courage  than  I  possessed,  especially 
with  young  men,  who  sometimes  think 
lightly  of  Christianity. 

One  member  of  my  class,  a  merry,  mis¬ 
chievous  youth,  was  about  to  leave  for 
Manitoba,  and  the  thought  came,  Can  I  let 
him  go  without  a  word  for  Christ?  I 
prayed  over  it,  promising  God  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  if  He  gave  me  a  favorable  opportunity. 

Time  passed.  One  evening,  coming  from 
choir  practice,  this  young  man  walked  with 
me.  When  nearly  home  my  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  promise  confronted  me.  Here  was  my 
opportunity.  I  hesitated  weakly,  then, 
gathering  my  trembling  forces  together, 
said:  “I  have  been  your  teacher  for  some 
time,  and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your 
welfare.  Yon  are  going  away.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  take  Christ  with  you  as 
your  best  Friend.”  He  went  away  in 
silence,  and  I  wondered  whether  my  words 
had  done  more  harm  than  good ;  but  some 
time  afterwards  he  sent  me  word  that  he  had 
united  with  the  church  as  an  active  member 
for  Christ.  l.  c.  p. 

Oranby,  Quebec. 

t  t  t 

A  Cold  Reception. 

Two-Dotlar  Prize. 

Early  in  the  seventies  I  gave  my  heart  to 
God.  I  realized  that  if  I  succeeded  I  must 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  hardest  tasks, 
and  God  gave  me  a  hard  one  for  the  first. 

An  old  man  living  near  had  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  sought  my  company  often ; 
and  we  had  spent  many  a  long  winter  even¬ 
ing  very  pleasantly  together.  My  first 
thought  was  of  my  aged  friend,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  win  him  to  Christ  if  I  could.  It 
seemed  to  me  in  the  early  glow  of  my  first 
love  that  everybody  was  solvable  and  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  Christian. 

Finding  him  alone  one  day,  I  told  him 
how  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  had  forgiven 
my  sins;  how  sure  I  was  that  none  could 
be  so  bad  or  so  far  from  Him  that  He  would 
not  receive  and  freely  forgive  the  penitent, 
and  I  pleaded  with  him  to  accept  the  Master 
whom  I  loved. 

The  effeot  of  my  words  was  not  what  I 
expected.  Looking  at  me  over  his  spectacles 
in  what  seemed  to  me  the  coldest  way,  and 
speaking  in  tones  that  ill  concealed  a  sneer, 
he  said,  ‘‘A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,”  and 
lapsed  into  a  silence  that  could  be  felt.  It 
was  not  the  words,  but  the  look  and  the 
tones,  that  chilled  me  through  and  through. 

I  did  no  more  personal  work  for  that  day. 
It  was  a  severe  setback  to  my  boyish  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

As  I  look  back  through  the  mist  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  I  see,  as  I  could  not  then, 
that  the  old  man  felt  far  more  deeply  than 
he  cared  to  own,  and  that  his  cold  demeanor 
was  due  to  the  effort  he  made  to  conceal  the 
strong  emotions  stirring  at  his  heart.  That 
crude  effort,  the  first  in  the  new  life,  was 
not,  as  I  now  believe,  altogether  in  vain. 

G.  L.  w. 

t  t  ♦ 

Leading  the  Blind  to  the  Light. 

One-Dollar  Prize. 

I  had  gone  with  a  friend  to  Ardlamont,  on 
Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland,  taking  with  us 
some  seventy  or  eighty  young  men,  to  be 


out  of  the  road  of  temptation  during  the 
fair  week  in  Glasgow. 

One  of  the  young  men  was  quite  blind. 
It  ocourred  to  me  one  evening  that  he  could 
have  no  Bible-readiug  unless  some  one  read 
to  him.  Finding  that  no  one  did  so,  I 
offered  to  be  his  eyes  for  the  time  being. 
The  first  evening  1  read  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  after  talking  about  the 
chapter  for  a  time  I  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  like  to  become  a  Christian.  He 
said  he  would ;  only  every  one  who  had 
spoken  to  him  had  said  he  must  give  up  his 
pipe,  and  this  he  said  was  his  only  comfort 
in  his  blindness. 

I  said,  ‘‘You  do  not  need  to  give  up  your 
pipe  now;  what  you  need  to  do  is  give 
yourself  to  the  Saviour,  and  be  willing  to 
do  what  He  says.” 

He  said, ‘‘0,  lam  willing  to  do  that;  yes, 
I’ll  do  what  He  says.” 

Within  three  days  he  had  thrown  away 
his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  was  working  for  the  blind. 

Riverside,  Cal.  CHARLES  J.  SERVICE. 

t  t  t 

A  Scoffer  Won. 

I  belonged  to  a  little  company  of  college 
students  who  were  banded  together  for  per¬ 
sonal  work.  A  feeling  came  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  speak  to  a  fellow  student  for  whom 
we  had  been  praying.  He  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sneer  at  religion.  1  approached 
him  with  fear. 

To  my  great  surprise,  he  said:  “I  have 
been  wishing  that  some  one  would  speak  to 
me.  I  want  to  become  a  Christian.  Tell 
me  what  to  do.”  I  explained  as  best  I 
could,  and  said  he  must  make  a  publio  pro¬ 
fession  before  the  students  whom  he  had 
been  leading  away  from  Christ,  and  he  did. 
Later  he  came  to  me,  and  said:  ‘‘There  is  a 
young  lady  in  my  home  town  who  is  very 
much  to  me.  In  talking  with  her  I  always 
ridiculed  religion.  I  think  it  is  because  of 
my  influence  that  she  is  not  a  Christian. 
What  can  I  do?”  I  suggested  that  he  pray 
for  her,  and  write  to  her,  telling  her  how 
he  felt,  and  that  he  wished  to  undo  what  he 
had  done.  In  a  few  weeks  he  came  with 
shining  face  to  tell  me  that  she,  too,  had 
given  her  heart  to  Christ.  p. 

♦  t  ♦ 

Rebuffed,  Yet  Encouraged. 

When  attending  school  I  met  a  young  man 
of  about  my  own  age,  who  was  clerking  in 
a  store  in  the  village.  I  was  attracted  to 
him  by  his  frank,  manly  ways.  Though 
not  very  well  acquainted,  yet  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  speak  with  him  regarding  the 
Christian  life;  but  because  of  timidity  I 
seemed  unable  to  broach  the  subject.  One 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  sermon,  the  min¬ 
ister  was  very  earnestly  pressing  the  point 
of  immediate  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour.  With  considerable  hesitation  I 
turned  to  this  acquaintance,  who  was  sitting 
beside  me. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  be  a 
Christian?”  I  said. 

“No  sir,”  he  replied  in  a  rather  harsh 
tone  of  voice,  as  a  frown  crossed  his  face. 
“I  think  I  am  able  to  settle  that  question 
for  myself  without  any  of  your  assistance; 
but,”  and  after  a  moment  he  added  in  a 
gentler  tone,  ‘‘I  think  a  great  deal  more  of 
you  for  having  asked  the  question.” 

It  was  a  decided  rebuff ;  yet  I  felt  en¬ 
couraged,  because  it  showed  me  that  the 
non-Christian,  though  he  may  appear  to  re¬ 
sent  it,  yet  in  his  heart  respects  the  message 
and  the  faithful  messenger. 

Chicago,  iu.  Eugene  C.  Ford. 

♦  t  ♦ 

Victory  Out  of  Defeat. 

The  writer  was  then  a  sophomore  in  an 
Ohio  college.  Our  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  boys  were  adding  a  little  fuel 
to  the  fire  which  had  been  for  some  time 
barely  flickering  on  the  altar  of  Christian 
service.  Some  of  the  boys  had  been  to 
Northfield  and  brought  back  a  baptism. 
The  forces  were  rallied,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  unchristian  cohorts  of  the  school  decided 
upon.  The  cry  was,  “Aim  to  bring  your 
classmates  to  Christ.”  For  a  reason  1  have 
never  yet  understood,  to  me  was  assigned 
the  apparently  most  reckless  “daredevil” 
in  our  olass,  a  six-footer,  and  of  jaunty, 


sportsmanlike  carriage,  but  withal  a  man  of 
generous  impulse.  I  think  I  slept  little  after 
the  meeting  that  night.  I  could  only  pray 
and  at  times  seriously  question  the  validity 
of  the  appointment. 

Beverly  and  I  boarded  at  the  same  eating- 
house.  As  we  were  goiDg  to  supper  the 
day  following,  it  chanced  that  B.  and  1 
walked  together.  As  I  remember,  we  were 
six,  walking  in  three  couples.  Suddenly  I 
summoned  up  courage,  for  I  felt  it  must  be 
now  or  never,  and  I  said,  “Why,  Beverly, 
isn't  it  about  time  you  should  be  turning  a 
leaf?” 

He  wheeled  about  at  me,  and  with  an  air 
of  confidence  said,  ‘  ‘  Brooks,  I  am  a  member 
in  good  standing  in  my  home  church  at 
Clarksville.” 

For  an  instant  I  was  stunned.  But  before 
I  knew  it  my  tongue  seemed  to  be  saying, 
“  Yes— er— yes,  but  you  know  the  Associa¬ 
tion  boys  feel  that  we  need  your  help  to 
give  some  backbone  to  some  of  us,  and  to 
try  to  bring  others  of  our  class  to  the  work.” 
Or  something  like  that. 

Well,  it  was  a  work  of  grace  I  At  our 
next  prayer  service  B.  was  there.  He  holds 
to-day  a  chair  in  one  of  our  State  universi¬ 
ties.  And  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  way  in  which  the  Spirit  (for  it  was 
only  He)  transfigured  my  blundering 
speech,  and  drew  victory  out  of  defeat. 

Shabbona, III.  Rev.  E.  J.  LEWIS, 

t  t  t 

Singing  the  Message. 

The  revelation  that  the  “whatever”  of 
Endeavor  meant  that  shocked  my  timid 
nature.  Though  the  thought  of  attempting 
“personal  work”  choked  me,  I  decided  I 
must  try. 

At  my  school-girl  Saturday  tasks  an  idea 
came.  This  my  opportunity?  “Why  not 
talk  to  the  colored  woman  cleaning  the  next 
room?”  I  couldn’t;  that's  why.  “Then 
sing.”  So  I  sang,  olear  and  loud,  sweeping 
vigorously  the  while,  but  perspiring  more 
than  the  exercise  warranted,  and  praying 
sue  would  come  in: 

,  I’ve  found  a  Friend,  O,  such  a  Friend  I 
He  loved  me  ere  I  knew  Him ; 

He  drew  me  with  the  cords  of  love, 

And  thus  He  bound  me  to  Hint. 

And  round  my  heart  still  closely  twine 
Those  ties  which  naught  can  sever. 

For  1  am  His  and  He  Is  mine 
Forever  and  forever.’’ 

She  appeared  in  the  doorway ;  my  heart 
bounded;  then  came  a  thud  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  she  said,  “  You  ain't  got  no  sweet¬ 
heart,  has  you, honey  ?” 

“Why,  'Liza,  don't  you  know  whom  that 
means?” 

“No,  honey,  who  is  it?” 

I  told  her  timidly,  but  gladly,  about  my 
best  Friend.  We  talked  about  Him  after¬ 
wards,  too,  and  she  said  I  helped  her  to 
know  Him.  Anna  Louise  Minioii. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

t  t  t 

A  Rough  Character. 

Jonathan  Fletcher  lived  near  Hickory 
Creek.  He  had  cleared  a  few  acres  in  the 
timber,  and  his  little  cabin  crowned  a  ris¬ 
ing  knoll. 

A  meeting  of  the  district  school  had  been 
held,  and  Jonathan  made  a  few  remarks, 
insisting  “on  a  United  States  native  for 
teacher”;  and,  to  give  force  to  his  argu¬ 
ment,  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  hit  on  the 
head  an  imaginary  nail  in  the  ceiling.  “We 
must  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,” 
he  added.  The  illustration  seemed  too  real 
for  the  more  timid  ones,  who  withdrew, 
seeking  the  fresh  air  and  the  quietness  of 
the  evening  hour  outside. 

I  was  the  new  student,  come  to  preach  in 
a  Presbyterian  circuit  of  three  churches, 
and  this  was  the  farthest  point,  just  eight 
miles  through  the  woods. 

I  was  admonished  to  omit  this  cabin  in 
my  round  of  pastoral  calls.  But,  thinking 
the  gospel  was  needed  here,  as  well  as  in 
homes  more  highly  favored,  with  prayer  in 
my  heart  for  wisdom  and  grace  I  knocked 
at  the  cabin  door,  and  heard  a  voice  call 
out,  “Come  in.”  On  entering  I  saw  the 
weapon  on  the  bureau,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
smoking  his  pipe,  which  he  laid  aside  as  I 
began  to  explain,  “I  am  the  new  minister, 
and  I  want  to  read  a  little  out  of  the  Good 
Book.” 

“We  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  that,” 


said  he,  “since  mother  died,”  looking  at 
his  two  boys. 

1  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,  and 
paused  to  explain  how  they  rejected  Jesus, 
but  set  the  climax  in  the  fact  that  “as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,”  and  pressed  him 
in  a  friendly  way  to  accept  Christ  at  once. 
While  the  sons  gave  no  response,  the  father 
said,  “I’ll  think  about  it.” 

Arising  to  go,  I  looked  him  in  the  face, 
and  asked,  “Will  you  do  me  a  favor?” 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “if  I  can.” 

“Well,  give  me  one  good  kick  as  I  leave 
your  door.” 

“Ah,  now,  stranger,  I  couldn’t  do  that.” 
“The  marvel  to  me,”  I  added,  “is  not 
that  you  can  treat  me  so  well,  but  that  you 
can  treat  your  better  Friend,  Jesus,  so  ill.” 
And  I  left  him  to  think. 

Rev.  Chaki.es  W.  Merritt. 
Mukwonago,  IV Is. 

t  t  t 

Rescuing  a  Dying  Man. 

A  young  man  came  to  live  at  our  home 
who  was  dying  with  consumption.  He  was 
an  unbeliever,  and  would  ridicule  religion 
on  every  opportunity.  He  had  on  several 
occasions  said  before  me  that  nothing  dis¬ 
gusted  him  so  much  as  to  have  any  one 
“talk  religion”  to  him. 

1  prayed  for  him  every  day  for  weeks.  I 
prayed  for  courage  to  speak  to  him  about 
Jesus,  as  I  felt  I  should  have  to  answer  for 
it  if  he  wore  not  saved. 

One  day  I  went  to  him,  and  asked  whether 
he  could  not  give  a  little  thought  to  Jesus 
who  loved  him  so  much.  His  unexpected 
reply  was,  “You  don’t  know  how  much  I 
have  thought  about  that  lately.” 

I  joyfully  read  the  Bible  to  him,  and  asked 
God  to  show  him  the  way.  And  in  a  few 
days  he  was  wonderfully  saved. 

For  five  weeks  he  lived  such  a  sweet  life, 
then  passed  on  to  meet  his  Saviour  so  happy  I 
His  conversion  caused  several  others  to 
believe.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Clinton. 

Cogullle,  Or. 

t  t  t 

Wasted  Fears. 

In  our  little  prayer  meeting  I  was  often 
the  only  boy,  but  one  night  there  was  an¬ 
other  lad  present,  near  my  own  age,  with 
whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  we  walked 
down  to  my  home,  and  back  to  his,  two 
miles  in  all;  and  I  tried  all  the  way  to  talk 
with  him  about  being  a  Christian,  but  could 
not  get  courage,  or  think  how  to  begin. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  avoided  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  would  be  as  frightened  as  I  was 
by  its  introduction;  but  I  prayed,  and  just 
before  we  were  to  separate  I  managed  to 
say,  “Joe,  I  wish  you  would  become  a 
Christian.”  Then  the  skies  did  not  fall, 
but  my  friend  told  me  that  he  was  trying  to 
follow  Christ,  and  had  walked  down  with 
me  that  night  on  purpose  to  talk  about  it. 

I  wonder  whether  Joe  is  alive  after  those 
thirty  years,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  his  ready  response  has  helped  a  hum¬ 
ble  worker  hundreds  of  times  to  dismiss  his 
fears  and  do  his  best. 

Brewer,  Me.  Rev.  B.  B.  MERRILL, 

t  ♦  ♦ 

A  Great  Joy. 

One  Sabbath  evening  I  attended  a  revival 
meeting,  and  sat  next  to  a  girl  about  my 
own  age.  As  the  invitation  was  given  to 
come  to  the  altar,'  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak 
to  her ;  but  I  was  very  timid.  With  my  heart 
beating  so  hard  it  seemed  all  would  hear  it, 

I  told  her  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  asked 
her  to  go  to  the  altar. 

It  took  some  time  to  induce  her  to  give 
up  the  old  life;  while  I  was  talking  with 
her,  the  pastor  came  and  repeated  the  in¬ 
vitation.  I  told  her  I  would  go  with  her, 
and  with  my  arm  around  her  we  both  knelt 
at  the  altar,  where  with  tears  of  repentance 
she  gave  herself  to  Christ. 

When  she  said  she  had  accepted  Him  and 
I  beheld  her  happy  face,  it  seemed  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  I  ever  had. 

All  the  day  had  seemed  to  go  wrong;  and, 
as  I  returned  home,  my  heart  was  so  full  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  I  could  not  sleep, 
but  only  thank  my  Father  for  giving  me 
such  an  experience.  u.  M.  n. 

Cleveland ,  O. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  AMONG  SOLDIERS  AT  THE  FRONT 

Desire  for  Spiritual  Solace  Exceeds  that  for  Physical  Comforts. 


Tokyo,  March  l,  1905. 
The  success  of  the  Army  Department  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has  not  been  confined  to  provision  by  the 
Associations  for  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
soldiers.  As  much  as  these  are  appreciated  and 
used  the  most  sought  after'ministrations  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  aro  the  spiritual.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  different  secretaries  show  the  great 
opportunity  for  direct  religious  work  among  the 
men  at  the  front: — 

“  Takabatake  has  just  closed  his  Bible 
A  Bible  class.  He  stood  at  one  end  of  the  hiba- 

olags  chi  (fire  box)  while  the  men  sat  or  stood 

all  around  him.  To  as  many  as  wanted 
them  Testaments  were  distributed.  As  he  talked 
he  gave  the  references  and  made  his  points  on  a 
post  in  the  wall  behind  him.” 

"Just  now  I  was  interrupted  by  the  question, 
‘What  is  baptism?’  I  looked  up  to  see  the  face 
of  a  cavalryman  with  whom  I  had  a  little  chat  over 
the  hibachi  the  other  day,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a 
gospel.  He  had  read  it  all  and  had  come  back  with 
a  string  of  questions  that  was  imposing  to  say  the 
least.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunity  for 
such  conversation  except  the  limit  of  one’s  ability.” 

"  Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  sat  thrilled 
Word  from  by  the  report  of  Kawasumi  as  he  re- 
Gleason  lated  what  he  had  done  at  the  real 
front  where  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  the  oannon  balls  exploding  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  has  been  twice  to  Liaoyang,  he 
and  Mr.  Fujii  going  together  once,  visiting  hospitals 
and  distributing  3000  postal  cards.  Mr.  Kawasumi 
was  near  the  place  where  the  engagement  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Daners  recently  was  fomrht.  He  was 
amazed  at  his  reception.  On  the  train  an  officer 
asked  his  business. 

‘  I  am  engaged  in  the  tent  work,’  he  replied. 

‘Oh,  so?  I  know  this  from  the  news-papers.  If 
you  will  only  come  aud  visit  us,  I  will  give  you  a 
gochiso  (feast).’ 

“  Kawasumi  has  been  given  free  priv- 
Os  the  ileges  to  visit  anywhere  in  a  certain 
firing  line  army.  He  not  only  gives  out  cards, 
etc.,  but  he  is  urged  again  and  again 
to  tell  the  men  any  message  of  comfort.  When  a 
certain  company  was  to  be  sent  out  to  the  firing 
line  the  next  day,  they  sent  for  him  and  urged  that 
as  they  were  going  where  there  was  danger,  he 
ought  to  speak  to  them  first.  Three  or  four  officers 
with  whom  he  staid  at  night  asked  him  for  Bibles 
or  any  book  about  the  Christian  faith.  The  men 
have  found  that  in  times  of  stress  the  Bible  words 
do  give  real  strength  and  cheer.  I  met  a  man  to¬ 
day  who  said  that  when  he  and  a  handful  of  men 
were  posted  at  a  certain  place  here  (Giko)  when 
the  Russians  attacked  the  camp,  they  were  told  to 
defend  the  spot  to  the  death.  Ho  knew  his  danger 
and  while  waiting  took  out  his  one  cent  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  finding  in  this  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment.” 

"  On  the  day  before  the  battle  at  the  front,  Mr. 
Kawasumi  started  off  from  somewhere  at  mid-night 
and  walked  almost  steadily  until  four  in  the  after 
noon.  Then  he  got  some  supper  and  a  Int  of  rest 
and  was  off  again.  However  Kawasum\  pushed 
on  uutil  he  found  a  temporary  hospital  witlvevery 
room  full  and  men  in  the  yard  siting  around  char¬ 
coal  fires.  The  thermometer  was  9’  below  zero. 
As  they  lay  there  waiting  for  their  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  he  passed  from  group  to  group  telling 
them  who  he  was  and  cheering  them  as  best  he 
could.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  see  Kawasumi’s 
face  light  up  as  he  told  of  the  appreciation  of 
those  poor  suffering  fellows." 

Mr.  Hibbard  reports  this  interesting 
A  clean  incident  from  the  new  post  at  Feng- 
hf.art  wancheng : — 

“  From  ten  until  two  we  were  busy 
with  the  routine  work  of  ‘  comforting  ’  and  making 


preparations  for  a  social  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
Takabatake  made  all  the  plans  and  arranged  the 
decorations  with  great  effect.  Chiba-san  and  Low 
Sin  (the  cooks)  produced  GOO  odd  cookies  and  did 
them  up  in  little  parcels  with  peanuts.  By  two 
o’clock  our  guests  began  to  pour  in,  most  of  them 
strangers  to  us  for  our  old  frionds  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  on  of  late.  Soon  it  was  apparent  that  wo  were 
in  a  crush,  in  no  figurative  sense  of  the  word.  The 
room  we  use  is  18  by  GO  feet.  It  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  in  by  the  door  but  more  came  in  by  the 
window  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  stage.  Takaba¬ 
take  made  a  short  speech  of  welcome  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  captain  who  is  specially  commissioned 
as  an  instructor  of  morals  to  the  men.  The  captain 
spoke  of  our  work  at  some  length  saying,  1  There 
is  a  place  to  shave  and  cut  your  hair  and  so  cleanse 
your  head  ;  a  place  to  wash  your  clothes  and  I  un¬ 
derstand,  it.  was  the  purpose,  if  circumstances  had 
permitted,  to  provide  a  bath  that  you  might  cleanse 
the  whole  body ;  but  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  make  the  heart  clean.’  This  captain 
and  the  commissioned  officers  of  his  company  have 
given  up  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  they  say.  on  account  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
work  here.” 

“  Yesterday  while  attending  to  affairs 
Came  in  in  a  detatchcd  room  which  we  have 
for  prayer  made  a  correspondence  room,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Takabatake  came  in  with 
a  following  of  perhaps  a  dozen  men,  each  in  heavy 
marching  order.  With  pack,  blankets,  canteen, 
extra  shoes,  and  sagging  cartridge  belts,  they  were 
just  off  for  the  front.  As  Takabatake  caught  the 
look  of  question  on  my  face,  he  explained  that  they 
had  come  into  this  quiet  room  for  prayer.  They  " 
were  very  quiet  while  he  prayed  that  they  might 
be  kept  from  needless  accident  and  that  if  they 
were  to  offer  up  their  lives  on  the  battle  field  that 
this  sacrifice  might  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God.” 

“  I  hope  the  war  will  end  soon  now  but  the 
longer  it  lasts  the  greater  is  our  opportunity.  In 
three  days  two  men  have  reported  as  '  learners  ’  or 
‘questioners.’  As  we  hear  of  others  we  aro  going 
to  open  a  regular  1  question  meeting.’  In  every 
case  the  men  accepted  the  gospels  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  they  asked  eagerly  for  them  before  I 
offered  them.” 

Mr.  Kawasumi  was  received  by  Gener- 
Speaks  to  al  Kuroki  who  heartily  commended  the 
officers  work  of  the  Association  secretaries. 

Other  high  officers  went  out  of  their  way 
to  facilitate  his  work  and  urged  that  more  secre¬ 
taries  be  sent  to  the  north  from  Yinkow  as  a  base 
and  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  help  their 
‘  comforting  ’  work.  By  special  request  Mr  Kawa¬ 
sumi  addressed  an  assembly  of  officers  including 
the  division  commander  upon  a  religious  topic  and 
was  urged  to  come  again.  “  In  this  meeting  (refer¬ 
ring  to  that  of  the  officers)  I  saw  tears  in  several 
eyes.”  Mr.  Kawasumi  writes  : 

“  The  men  at  the  front  wish  addresses  more  than 
supplies.  When  I  prayed  at  the  end  (of  a  certain 
address),  they  were  very  solemn  (respectful)  and 
expressed  deep  gratitude.  I  was  permitted  to 
preach  and  console  at  the  front.  I  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  Bibles  to  the  soldiers.” 

Mr.  Gleason  writes  from  Yin- 
Thb  latest  word  kow  under  date  of  February 
from  Gleason  21st.  as  follows  : — 

“  Ochiai  came  in  from  Dalny 
on  Sunday.  His  reports  of  the  prospects  there 
make  me  eager  to  get  over  to  that  lively  spot  But 
I  am  also  glad  to  remain  here  and  aid  this  work. 

It  is  splendid  to  be  here  where  one  is  so  much  ap¬ 
preciated  and  where  there  are  men  from  morning 
till  night  eager  for  religious  instruction,  Bible  teach¬ 
ing,  or  some  sooial  recreation.  Some  fine  fellows 
come  in  here.” 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  COUNT  KATSURA. 

Reprinted  from  the  "Japan  Mail,”  May  27,  1904. 


I  was  recently  favoured  with  an  interview  with  will 


C0ntinue-  10  be'  ,l,e  disturber  of  the  1  glous  bodies  in  the  country,  Buddhists.  Shintoists 

Count  Katsura.  I  Ik  conversat.on  lasted  for  peace  ol  the  Hast  :  and  that  there  can.  be  no  per- '  and  Christians  alike  •  askin'!  them  to  fake  pain  '  to 

nearly  two  horns:  and  its  subject  was  the  so-  manent  peace  until  she  is  pul  in  bonds  which  she  discountenance  any  wrong  tendencies  a, none  the 
called  Yellow  Peril.  Since  then  I  have  submitted  cannot  break.  Regarding  this  also  there  can  be  '  - 

the  following  account  of  the  interview  to  him,  I  no  delay.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  object  of  the 


and  have  received  his  assurance  that  I  understood 
him  correctly.  I  have  also  the  permission  of 
Count  Katsura  to  make  the  account  public. 

William  Imrrie, 

(Dr.  Imbrie  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Tokyo.) 

The  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
Japan  (said  Count  Katsura)  has  continued  un¬ 
broken  for  fifty  years ;  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history  is  most 
grateful.  These  are  things  which  Japan  will  not 
forget.  I  notice  however  occasionally,  even  in 
articles  which  express  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
success  of  Japan  in  the  war  now  in  progress,  a 
shade  of  solicitude  regarding  the  future.  There 
is  a  vague  fear  that  perhaps  after  all  Japan  is  not 
quite  what  she  is  said  to  be ;  and  at  least  an 
apprehension,  in  case  she  should  attain  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  eastern  Asia,  that  her  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  exercised  in  ways  injurious  to  the 
rightful  interests  of  western  nations  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am  sure  that  if  only  the  course  of  events  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  needless  irritation,  all 
such  fears  will  prove  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
founded  ;  but  I  am  equally  sure,  especially  if 
Japan  should  continue  to  be  successful,  that  Rus¬ 
sia  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  alienate  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  by  impairing  its 
confidence  .in  the  integrity  of  Japan.  The  power 
of  insinuation  is  very  subtle  and  may  be  very  effec¬ 
tive,  especially  when  it  is  exercised  ostensibly  in 
the  interest  of  matters  of  vital  importance ;  and  in 
this  case  I  can  easily  see  how  the  recent  troubles 
in  China  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  plausible 
argument  in  proof  of  danger  in  the  future.  These 
half  concealed  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  people  of  America 
against  Japan  therefore  cause  me  some  concern  ; 
especially  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  awakening 
of  real  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  Japan  may 
tend  to  create  the  very  situation  which  is  appre¬ 
hended.  But  while  I  do  feel  concern,  my  con¬ 
fidence  is  greater  than  my  concern.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case 
will  satisfy  the  American  people  that  Japan  has 
an  answer  to  whatever  her  enemies  may  say  against 
her. 

The  object  of  the  present  war,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  is  the  secuiity  of  the  empire  and  the  per¬ 
manent  peace  of  the  East.  That  such  a  war  is 
necessary  is  plain.  No  one  can  look  at  the  map 
and  recall  the  course  of  Russia  without  seeing 
that  that  course  is  an  imminent  peril  to  Japan  ;  and 
that  the  peril  must  be  met  without  delay.  No 
less  clear  is  it  that  Russia  is,  and  if  allowed  to  be 


war  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  peace  of  the  East.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  situation  is  not  a  new  one.  The  position  of 
Japan  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  ancient 
Greece  in  her  contest  with  Persia ;  a  contest  for 
the  security  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  Japan  is  Greece  and  Russia  is  Persia. 

But  while  I  say  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East,  I  say  also  and  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis,  that  the  war  is  not  a  war  for  the  supremacy 
of  race  over  race  or  of  religion  over  re¬ 
ligion.  With  differences  of  race  or  religion 
it  has  nothing  to  do;  and  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  individual  only  ■ 
I  am  speaking  as  Prime  Minister  also  ;  and  more 
than  that  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.  No  doubt  it  maybe  said  that  such 
statements  are  to  be  regarded  as  deplomatic ; 
and  that  diplomatic  statements  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  inscrutable.  That  that  is  true  of 
the  statements  of  some  I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  the  statements  of  all.  It  is  not  true  of 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  true  of 
those  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Of  course  I  cannot  argue  from  facts  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  future.  That  is  impossible.  But 
I  can  point  to  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the 
past  and  the  present  are  an  index  of  the  future, 
just  as  truly  in  the  case  of  a  nation  as  of  a  man. 
To  put  the  matter  as  it  might  be  put  I  should  have 
to  go  over  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry  ;  but  I  cannot  do 
that  at  present,  and  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  only  a  few  of  many  facts. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  government  in  the 
world  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ever  took  such  pains, 
as  the  Government  of  Japan  has  taken,  to  empha¬ 
size  to  all  the  duty  of  conducting  the  war  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  the  usages  of  international  law.  Immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  hostilities,  communications 
were  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  Prefectures, 
reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities  and 
especially  with  regard  to  any  Russians  that  might 
be  residing  within  their  jurisdiction.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  direc¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  which  all  the  students  in  the 
empire,  from  the  young  men  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  down  to  the  children 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  have  been  instructed 
as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to  be  observed. 
In  addition  to  this,  communications  were  sent 
to  the  recognized  representatives  of  all  the  reli- 


more  ignorant  of  the  people.  Among  the  points 
emphasized  by  the  Government  are  these  :  That 
the  war  is  one  between  the  State  of  Japan  and 
the  State  of  Russia ;  that  it  is  not  waged  against 
individuals  ;  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities, 
peacefully  attending  to  their  business,  are  to  suffer 
no  molestation  or  annoyance  whatever  ;  and  that 
questions  of  religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at 
all.  There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  in 
which  persons  have  been  treated  with  rudeness ; 
but  no  serious  harm  has  been  done,  and  in  some 
instances  the  aggrieved  parties  had  not  been  quite 
so  discreet  as  they  might  have  been.  So  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  people  generally  is  concerned, 
in  this  particular  at  least  it  will  take  rank  with 
that,  of  the  people  of  any  country  in  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  do  not  wish  to 
boast,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  would  take  the 
first  prize. 

'l’he  imputation  is  made  that  if  Japan  is 
successful  in  the  present  conflict,  the  day  will 
come  when  to  serve  her  own  ends,  she  will  not  be 
above  utilizing  the  anti-foreign  spirit  that  is 
now  lurking  among  the  masses  of  China.  The 
spirit  .that  held  the  Legations  in  Peking  in 
peril  of  life;  that  massacred  hundreds  of  helpless 
foreigners  and  Chinese  Christians;  and  that 
brought  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the  whole 
world.  I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  Boxer 
movement  and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  it ; 
though  if  I  did  I  could  show  that,  for  reasons 
that  are  now  somewhat  more  evident  than  they 
then  were,  no  other  nation  occupied  so  difficult  a 
position  as  Japan.  But  no  candid  man  can  say 
that  in  all  that  trying  time  Japan  was  derelict  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  insinuate  that  in  the 
future  she  will  be  less  broad-minded,  less 
honourable,  less  humane,  or  less  the  friend  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  than  she  was  when  her 
army  went  to  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  besieg¬ 
ed  in  Peking.  Many  think  that  in  some  respects 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Japan  in  the  present 
war  to  have  China  for  an  ally.  But  those  who 
are  rightly  informed  know  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  war  and  ever  since,  Japan  has  stead¬ 
ily  endeavored  to  limit  the  field  of  operations 
and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  China.  And 
one  great  reason  for  this  has  been  precisely  to 
avoid  the  danger,  with  all  its  terrible  possibilities, 
or  fanning  into  a  flame  the  antiforeign  spirit  in 
China.  When  therefore  Japan  says,  the  perman- 
nent  peace  of  the  East,  she  does  not  mean  the 
East  in  arms  against  the  rightful  interests  of  the 
West  or  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  argument  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put 
in  this  form  :  Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and 
Japan  stands  for  Buddhism. 

The  truth  is  -that  Japan  stands  for  religious 


[  »  ] 


freedom.  This  is  a  principle  embodied  in  her 
Constitution  ;  and  her  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  In  Japan  a  man  may  be  a 
Buddhist,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  Jew,  without 
suffering  for  it.  This  is  so  clear  that  no  right- 
minded  man  acquainted  with  Japan  would  ques¬ 
tion  it ;  but  as  there  may  be  those  in  America 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  will  be 
well  to  enumerate  some,  of  them.  And  as  in 
America  the  matter  will  naturally  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  that  point  of  view. 

There  are  Christian  churches  in  every  large 
city,  and  in  almost  every  town  in  Japan ;  and 
they ,  all  have  complete  freedom  to  teach  and 
worship  in  accordance  with  their  own  convict¬ 
ions.  These  churches  send  out  men  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Christianity  from  one  end  of  the 

:  I 


capacity  of  spiritual  advisers  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  These  are  facts  patent  to  all ;  and 
therefore  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
That  Japan  stands  for  religious  freedom.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  to 
abandon  that  principle,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  would  be  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
would  create  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
Japan.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  that 
Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and  Japan  for 
Buddhism  ? 

But  sometimes  the  argument  against  Japan  is 
stated  in  this  way  :  There  is  a  general  idea  that 
Japan  holds  in  common  with  the  West  the  great 
fundamental  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the 
West ;  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
case..  What  in  fact  Japan  has  done,  so  the 
argument  runs,  has  been  to  adopt  certain 
country  to  the  other;  as  freely  as  such  a  thing  j  products  of  the  civilization  of  the  West: 
might  be  done  in  the  United  States,  and  without ,  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  post  office, 
attracting  much  if  any  more  attention.  There  the  system  of  banking,  the  battleship  and  the 
are  numerous  Christian  newspapers  and  magazines, 'quick-firing  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those 
which  obtain  their  licences  precisely  as  other  elements -in  the  civilization  of  the  West  which 
newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  as  a  matter  of  the  West  regards  as  of  the  very  highest  im- 
course.  Christian  schools,  some  of  them  con-  porlance  Japan  really  knows  but  little,  and  for 
ducted  by  foreigners  and  some  by  Japanese,  are  !  them  she  cares  still  less.  The  truth  is  that,  under¬ 
found  everywhere ;  and  recently  an  ordinance’ has  neath  all,  Japan  stands  for  what  may  be  described 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  as  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  spirit  of  the 
under  which  Christian  schools  of  a  certain  grade  j  West ;  and  for  this  reason  the  sympathies  of  the 
are  able  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  granted  to '  West  in  the  present  war  should  be  with  Russia, 
government  schools  of  the  same  grade.  There  It  is  worth  while  remembering  also  that  battle- 
are  few  things  which  are  a  better  proof  of  the  ships  and  quick-firing  guns,  without  some  other 
recognition  of  rights  than  the  right  to  hold  pro-  ^  things,  may  some  day  make  Japan  a  somewhat 
perty.  In  many  cases  Associations  composed  of  dangerous  neighbour.  That  is  the  way  the  argu- 


foreign  missionaries  permanently  residing  in 
Japan  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Department 
of  Home  Affairs.  These  Associations  are  allowed 
to  “  own  and  manage  land,  buildings,  and  other 
property ;  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  the 
carrying  on  of  Christian  education,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.” 
It  should  be  added  also  that  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Article  in  the  Civil  Code  which 


ment  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation  might 
accept  certain  of  the  products  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West  and  at  the  same  time  value  very 
lightly  its  characteristic  principles.  The  news¬ 
paper,  for  example,  is  a  product  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West ;  and  yet  a  nation  might  have  its 
newspapers  without  having  anything  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  But  those  who  advance  the 


ol  the  West  is  the  education  of  the  West.  That 
Japan  has  accepted  with  all  her  heart.  Students 
in  Japan  are  taught  precisely  the  same  things 
that  students  in  Europe  and  America  are 
taught,  excepting  that  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Latin  or  Greek.  This  education  is  given  through 
a  system  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
extending  to  highly  specialized  university  courses. 
It  is  only  for  particular  instruction  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  There  is 
not  a  village  in  the  empire  without  its  Primary 
School ;  the  towns  are  supplied  with  Secondary 
Schools;  at  convenient  centres  there  are  High 
Schools  which  may  be  compared  with  the  smaller 
colleges  in  the  United  States;  in  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  are  the  Universities ;  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  Technical  Schools.  This  is  the 
system  sustained  by  the  Government.  It  may 
not  be  perfect ;  but  Japan  has  searched  and  is 
searching  the  world  over  to  find  the  best;  and 
she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  solve  a  problem 
that  presents  many  difficulties.  In  addition  to 
the  government  system  there  are  many. private 
institutions  ;  some  of  them  of  a  high  grade.  Every 
child  in  Japan,  unless  exempt  for  specified 
reasons,  is  required  to  complete  the  Primary 
School  course.  Education  is  yeast ;  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Japan  is  the  education  of  the  West. 

Law,  and  the  administration  of  law,  and  in 
particular  the  rights  of  (he  individual  under  law 
constitute,  as  any  thoughtful  man  will  admit,  a 
dominant  element  in  the  civilization  of  the  West. 


.  argument  against  Japan  which  I  am  now  consider- 

provides  for  the  incorporation  of  Associations  j  jng  overlook,  or  are  ignorant  of,  facts  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Japan  is  an  old  country  with  a  history  which  it 
will  always  read  with  a  proper  pride ;  for  the 
civilization  of  what  we  now  call  Old  Japan  was 
one  of  a  high  order,  and  comprised  elements 
which  New  Japan  has  no  desire  to  change.  For 
reasons,  which  however  I  need  not  now  give, 
during  a  long  course  of  years  Japan  thought  it 
wise  to  live  an  isolated  life.  Then  came  a  period 
in  her  history,  little  understood  by  most  foreign¬ 
ers,  when  great  internal  forces  were  actively  at 
work  bearing  Japan  on  to  a  new  era.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  Commodore  Perry  came  to 
Japan  ;  and  no  doubt  his  coming,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  did  much  to  give  the  movement  of  which  I 
speaking  direction ;  but  it  was  not  his  coming  that 
caused  the  movement.  Then  came  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  the  Restoration  of  the  Emperor, 
the  new  era,  the  Era  of  Meiji  (Enlightenment.) ; 
and  with  the  Era  of  Meiji,  the  Great  Imperial 
Pledge  that  Japan  should  “  Seek  for  knowledge 
throughout  the  whole  world."  Since  then  Japan 
has  diligently  sought  knowledge  ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  has  gained  she  has  made  her  own. 
The  old  tree  still  stands;  but  the  new  branches 
have  been  grafted  into  the  tree,  and  now  belong 
to  the  tree  just  as  truly  as  the  old  branches  which 
remain.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Japan  in  her  search 
for  knowledge  has  found  nothing  but  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  battleship.  What  then  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  civilization  which 
Japan  now  holds,  and  will  hold,  in  common  with 
the  West. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  civilization 


founded  for  “  purposes  beneficial  to  the  public 
and  as  “  their  object  is  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  conduct  of  their  business,”  no  taxes  are  levied 
on  their  incomes.  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  all  have  such  Associations.  In 
passing  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  ask  the 
question,  How  far  do  the  facts  to  be  found  in 
Russia  correspond  with  all  these  facts  now  stated  ? 
The  number  of  those  professing  Christianity  in 
Japan  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  must  be  a  large 
number,  with  a  much  larger  number  who  are 
Christian  in  their  affiliations.  The  Japanese 
Christians  are  not  confined  to  any  one  rank 
or  class.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Diet,  the  judges  in 
the  courts,  the  professors  in  the  Universities, 
the  editors  of  leading  secular  papers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Christian 
literature  has  entrance  into  the  military  and 
naval  hospitals ;  and  a  relatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trained  nurses  employed  in  them  are 
Christian  women.  Recently  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  six  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  six  Japanese  Christian  ministers 
are  to  accompany  the  armies  in  Manchuria,  in  the 


In  speaking  of  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  type  which  permits  a  man  to  be 
imprisoned  or  transported  for  life,  with  little  or 
no  process  of  law.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Era  of  Meiji,  Japan  has  entirely  remodeled  her 
laws,  both  criminal  and  civil.  This  was  done 
after  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  laws  of 
Europe  and  America,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  ;  and  Japan  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  her  laws  or  of  the  administration  of  them, 
even  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West. 
Japan  also  accepts  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  West  as  bound  by  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  both  in  peace  and  in  war ;  though 
she  regards  a  judge,  sitting  in  highest  Court  of 
Arbitration  in  the  world,  as  exceeding  his  duties, 
when  he  introduces  into  his  judgment  uncalled  for 
criticism  of  a  nation  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration. 

But  to  mention  only  one  thing  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West  than  government 
under  a  Constitution  ;  though  there  are  nations 
which  belong  geographically  to  the  West  in  which 
a  Constitution  is  not  regarded  as  advisable. 
Japan  has  a  Constitution  which  provides  for  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  finds  expression.  In  one  parti¬ 
cular  also  the  Constitution  of  Japan  has  in  the 
eyes  of  Japan  a  peculiar  glory.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  many  countries,  the  fruit  of  a 
long  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Throne. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor;  freely  given, 
gratefully  received  ;  a  sacred  treasure  which  both 
alike  will  guard  wflh  care. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  warning 
that  Japan  stands  eagerly  waiting  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  East ;  and  that  if  she  does  so,  it 
will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  West. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  destiny  of  Japan  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  East  remains  to  be  unfolded. 
But  if  ever  that  responsibility  shall  be  hers,  of  one 
thing  the  world  may  be  sure.  She  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  retrace  her  own  steps ;  and  she  will  at  /east 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  East  to  do  what  she 
has  done  herself,  and  what  she  is  trying  to  do 
more  perfectly. 

The  object  of  the  war  then,  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  East.  It  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  commerce 
and  civilization  of  the  world.  With  differences 
of  race  or  religion  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  the  enemies  of  Japan  say  that  this  is  not  true  ; 
that  the  war  is  a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  race 
over  race  and  religion  over  religion ;  and  they 
talk  of  a  Yellow  Peril.  In  reply  Japan  asks  for  a 
fair  hearing. 


Departure  for  Manchuria. 

Last  October  wbeq.  sailing  from 
Yokohama  to  Kobe  to  attend  the  Sfi 
Kwai,  Mr.  R.  S.  Mjjlle'r!  was  on  the 
same  steamer  on  his  way  to  visit  (be, 
historic  cities  of  China  and  at  the  same 
time  to  look  into  possible  openings  for 
wider  Y.  hi.  C.  A.  army  work  in 
Manchuria.  He  asked  me  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  visit  the 
Y.  hi.  C.  A.  ceji lets,  to  which  J  replied, 
that  I  was  too  old  to  think  of  it.  After 
New  Years  that  question  repeatedly 
came  to  mind  until  I  fell  it  a  duty  to 
settle  it  by  offering  to  go  if  there  were 
any  need  of  such  work  as  I  could  do. 
The  Y.  hi.  C.  A.  Committee  voted  to 
send  me,  and  the  Mission  and  Board 
cordially  agreed  to  the  plan. 

80  I  went  to  Tokyo  (after  having 
gone  all  through  my  field  where  •  i 
baptised  nineteen  persons)  March  (ith, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  10th.  Our 
Minister  kindly  endorsed  opr  plan  by 
sending  his  cards  of  introduction  when 
Mr.  Miller  took  me  to  see  General 
Terauchi,  the  Minister  of  War,  ami 
Count  Katsura,  the  Premier.  These 
gentlemen  were  very  cordial  and  at 
once  promised  to  render  effective  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Premier  expressed  the  hope 
that  I  would  see  all  that  was  possible  of 
the  condition  of  the  soldiers,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  Y.  hi.  C.  A.  work 
is  started,  hut  anywhere  from  Port 
Arthur  to  the  battle  line,  and  that  1 
would  mark  the  bad  points  as  well  as 
the  good  exactly  as  they  are. 

It  happened  to  he  the  day  when  the 
exciting  news  from  the  Mukden  battle 
was  coming  to  the  War  Department, 
and  the  Minister  said  it  was  hard  in¬ 
deed  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  hut 
that  the  Russians  on  the  Sliaho  had 
broken  and  were  in  full  retreat.  I  met 
several  Generals  and  Admirals,  and 
received  very  warm  words  for  my  tract 
on  Sympathy  of  U.S.  far  Japan  from 
Admiral  Viscount  Jto  who  is  the  author 
of  one  of  the  letters  of  commendation  iq 
my  tract.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  the  writer  of  that  letter.  We  saw 
many  trophies  from  the' battle  fields. 

I  also  met  Baron  Matsudaira,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  St.  Loijis  Exposition 
last  year.  As  he  was  Governor  of  Sen¬ 
dai  for  over  a  decade  and  was  one  of 
the  men  who  invited  Dr.  Eeesima  and 
me  to  Sendai,  it  was  like  old  Limes  to 
meet  him  once  more. 

I  was  provided  with  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  all  the  commanding  Geneials 
in  Manchuria  save  Kijropntkin,  to  the 
naval  commanders  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  and  to  (he  transportation 
authorities  from  Osaka  all  through 
Manchuria.  Our  Minister  also  gave 
me  letters  to  Marquis  Oyama  and 
Generul  Kuroki.  It' was  written  in 
them  all  that  I  went  as  a  Christian 
worker. 

Unless  the  It.  M.  C'.  A.  woilc  were 
already  warmly  endorsed  by  army 
officers,  it  would  le  impossible  for  any 
one  to  get  permission  to  go  through 
Manchuria  on  such  an  errand.  Mr. 
Miller’s  very  thoughtful  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  way  of  putting  ti  e  in  connection 
with  the  distinguished  gentlemen  above 
mentioned  was  something  totally  un¬ 
expected  so  far  ns  I  was  concerned.  It 
introduces  me  to  a  i.ew  and  very  re¬ 
sponsible  woilc  for  which  J  ft  el  myself 
quite  incapable.  But  the  wnim  voids 
1  have  received  from  n  any  in  and  out 
of  our  mission  put  new  courage  in  my 
heart.  I  believe  }ou  will  till  follow 
tin’s  work  with  you  prayers. 

J.  H.  Dr.For.Lsx. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  AMONG  SOLDIERS  AT  THE  FRONT 

Desire  for  Spiritual  Solace  Exceeds  that  for  Physical  Comforts. 


Tokyo,  March  1,  1905. 

The  success  of  the  Army  Department  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has  not  been  confined  to  provision  by  the 
Associations  for  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
soldiers.  As  much  as  these  are  appreciated  and 
used  the  most  sought  after  ministrations  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  are  the  spiritual.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  dillerent  secretaries  show  the  great 
opportunity  for  direct  religious  work  among  the 
men  at  the  front : — 

“  Takabatake  has  just  closed  his  Bible 
A  Bible  class.  He  stood  at  one  end  of  the  hiba- 
ct.ass  chi  (fire  box)  while  the  men  sat  or  stood 
all  around  him.  To  as  many  as  wanted 
them  Testaments  were  distributed.  As  he  talked 
he  gave  the  references  and  made  his  points  on  a 
post  in  the  wall  behind  him.” 

“Just  now  I  was  interrupted  by  the  question, 
‘What  is  baptism?’  I  looked  up  to  see  the  face 
of  a  cavalryman  with  whom  I  had  a  little  chat  over 
the  liibachi  the  other  day,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a 
gospel.  He  had  read  it  all  and  had  come  back  with 
a  string  of  questions  that  was  imposing  to  say  the 
least.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunity  for 
such  conversation  except  the  limit  of  one’s  ability.” 

“  Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  sat  thrilled 
Word  from  by  the  report  of  Kawasumi  as  he  re- 
Gleason  lated  what  he  had  done  at  the  real 
front  where  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  the  cannon  balls  exploding  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  has  been  twice  to  Liaoyang,  he 
and  Mr.  Fujii  going  together  once,  visiting  hospitals 
and  distributing  3000  postal  cards.  Mr.  Kawasumi 
was  near  the  place  where  the  engagement  of  which 
we  read  in  the  papers  recently  was  fought.  He  was 
amazed  at  his  reception.  On  the  train  an  officer 
asked  his  business. 

‘  I  am  engaged  in  the  tent  work,’  he  replied. 

‘Oh,  so?  I  know  this  from  the  news-papers.  If 
you  will  only  come  and  visit  us,  I  will  give  you  a 
gochiso  (feast).’ 

“  Kawasumi  has  been  given  free  priv- 
O.v  the  ileges  to  visit  anywhere  in  a  certain 
firing  line  army.  Ho  not  only  gives  out  cards, 
etc.,  but  he  is  urged  again  and  again 
to  toll  the  men  any  message  of  comfort.  When  a 
certain  company  was  to  be  sent  out  to  the  firing 
line  the  next  day,  they  sent  for  him  and  urged  that 
as  they  were  going  where  there  was  danger,  he 
ought  to  speak  to  them  first.  Three  or  four  officers 
with  whom  he  staid  at  night  asked  him  for  Bibles 
or  any  book  about  the  Christian  faith.  The  men 
have  found  that  in  times  of  stress  the  Bible  words 
do  give  real  strength  and  cheer.  I  met  a  man  to¬ 
day  who- said  that  when  ho  and  a  handful  of  men 
were  posted  at  a  certain  place  here  (Eiko)  when 
the  Russians  attacked  the  camp,  they  were  told  to 
defend  the  spot  to  the  death.  Ho  knew  his  danger 
and  while  waiting  took  out  his  one  cent  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  finding  in  this  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment.” 

“  On  the  day  before  tho  battle  at  the  front,  Mr. 
Kawasumi  started  off  from  somewhere  at  mid-night 
and  walked  almost  steadily  until  four  in  the  after 
noon.  Then  he  got  some  supper  and  a  bit  of  rest 
and  was  off  again.  However  Kawasumi  pushed 
on  until  he  found  a  temporary  hospital  with  every 
room  full  and  men  in  the  yard  sitting  around  char¬ 
coal  Bros.  Tho  thermometer  was  9’  below  zero. 

As  they  lay  there  waiting  for  their  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  he  passed  from  group  to  group  telling 
them  who  he  was  an  I  cheering  them  as  best  he 
could.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  see  Kawasumi’s 
face  light  up  as  he  told  of  the  appreciation  of 
those  poor  suffering  fellows.” 

Mr.  Hibbard  reports  this  interesting 
A  clean'  incident  from  the  new  post  at  Feng- 

HF.ART  wancheng : — 

“  From  ten  until  two  we  were  busy 
with  the  routine  work  of  ‘  comforting  ’  and  making 


preparations  for  a  social  meoting'in  the  afternoon 
Takabatake  made  all  the  plans  and  arranged  the 
decorations  with  great  effect.  Chiba-san  and  Low 
Sin  (the  cooks)  produced  600  odd  cookies  and  did 
them  up  in  little  parcels  with  peanuts.  By  two 
o’clock  our  guests  began  to  pour  in,  most  of  them 
strangers  to  us  for  our  old  friends  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  on  of  late.  Soon  it  was  apparent  that  wo  were 
in  a  crush,  in  no  figurative  sense  of  the  word.  The 
room  we  use  is  18  by  GO  feet.  It  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  in  by  the  door  but  more  came  in  by  the 
window  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  stage.  Takaba¬ 
take  made  a  short  speech  of  welcome  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  captain  who  is  specially  commissioned 
as  an  instructor  of  morals  to  the  men.  The  captain 
spoke  of  our  work  at  some  length  saying,  ‘  There 
is  a  place  to  shave  and  cut  your  hair  and  so  cleanse 
your  head  ;  a  place  to  wash  your  clothes  and  I  un¬ 
derstand,  it  was  the  purpose,  if  circumstances  had 
permitted,  to  provide  a  bath  that  you  might  cleanse 
the  whole  body  ;  but  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  make  tho  heart  clean.’  This  captain 
and  the  commissioned  officers  of  his  company  have 
given  up  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  they  say,  on  account  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
work  here.” 

“  Yesterday  while  attending  to  affairs 

Cams  rw  in  a  detatched  room  which  we  have 
for  prayer  made  a  correspondence  room,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Takabatake  came  in  with 
a  following  of  perhaps  a  dozen  men,  each  in  heavy 
marching  order.  With  pack,  blankets,  canteen, 
extra  shoos,  and  sagging  cartridge  belts,  they  were 
just  off  for  the  front.  As  Takabatake  caught  the 
look  of  question  on  my  face,  he  explained  that  they 
had  come  into  this  quiet  room  for  prayer.  They 
were  very  quiet  while  he  prayed  that  they  might 
be  kept  from  needless  accident  and  that  if  they 
were  to  offer  up  their  lives  on  the  battle  field  that 
this  sacrifice  might  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God.” 

“  I  hope  tho  war  will  end  soon  now  but  the 
longer  it  lasts  the  greater  is  our  opportunity.  In 
three  days  two  men  have  reported  as  ‘  learners  ’  or 
‘  questioners.’  As  we  hear  of  others  we  are  going 
to  open  a  regular  *  question  meeting.’  In  every 
case  the  men  accepted  the  gospels  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  they  asked  eagerly  for  them  before  I 
offered  them.” 

Mr.  Kawasumi  was  received  by  Gener- 
Spbaks  to  al  Kuroki  who  heartily  commended  tho 
officers  work  of  the  Association  secretaries. 

Other  high  officers  went  out  of  their  way 
to  facilitate  his  work  and  urged  that  more  secre¬ 
taries  be  sent  to  the  north  from  Yinkow  as  a  base 
and  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  help  their 
‘  comforting  ’  work.  By  special  request  Mr  Kawa¬ 
sumi.  addressed  an  assembly  of  officers  including 
the  division  commander  upon  a  religious  topic  and 
was  urged  to  come  again.  “  In  this  meeting  (refer¬ 
ring  to  that  of  the  officers)  I  saw  tears  in  several 
eyes.”  Mr.  Kawasumi  writes  : 

“  The  men  at  the  front  wish  addresses  more  than 
supplies.  When  I  prayed  at  the  end  (of  a  certain 
address),  they  were  very  solemn  (respectful)  and 
expressed  deep  gratitude.  I  was  permitted  to 
preach  and  console  at  the  front.  I  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  Bibles  to  the  soldiers.” 

Mr.  Gleason  writes  from  Yin- 
Thb  latest  word  kow  under  date  of  February 
FROM  Gleason  21st.  as  follows  : — 

“  Ocliiai  came  in  from  Dalny 
on  Sunday.  His  reports  of  the  prospects  there 
make  me  eager  to  get  over  to  that  lively  spot  But 
I  am  also  glad  to  remain  here  and  aid  this  work. 

It  is  splendid  to  be  here  where  one  is  so  much  ap¬ 
preciated  and  where  there  are  men  from  morning 
till  night  eager  for  religious  instruction,  Bible  teach- 
iug,  or  some  social  recreation.  Some  fine  fellows 
come  in  here.” 
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Dr.  Davis’  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
late  President  Ivataoka  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed  ns  n  small  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages,  with  a  portrait  similar  to  that  in 
the  last  number  of  Mission  News,  as  a 
frontispiece.  The  price  is  two  sen  a 
copy  or  sixteen  sen  for  ten  copies, 
postage,  which  for  any  number  up  to 
six  copies  is  two  sen,  is  extra.  The 
pamphlet  is  on  sale  at  the  Keiseisha 
and  at  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
or  it  may  be  had  at  the  office  of 
Mission  News  in  Ichigaya  Tokyo. 

*  *  *  * 


NOTICE. 

Additional  Copies  of  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  Missioia  News  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publisher,  22  Nakano  Cho, 
Ichigaya,  Tokyo.  Frice  five  sen  a  copy, 
or  forty  sen  for  ten  copies. 


NOTES. 

This  number  of  Mission  Ne^s  bears 
to  its  subscribers  the  belated  Christmas - 
greetings  of  the  Editor,  together  with 
his  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
The  hopes  for  peace  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  widely  cherished,  while  by 
no  means  given  up,  are  mingled  with 
anxiety.  We  trust  that  before  the 
dawn  of  Christmas  day  this  anxiety 
may  yield  to  brighter  hopes  which 
shall  give  new  warmth  to  the  gratitude 
which  becomes  that  great  festival  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

*  *  * 


A  new  edition  of  the  Yukibira,  Miss 
Clara  L.  Brown’s  singing  book  for  .Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  is  announced.  This  book 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
used  it  and  is  worthy  of  a  wider 
circulation.  For  price  etc.,  see  the 
ad-vertisment  in  another  column. 

^  ^ 

The  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society 
lias  issued  a  new  edition  cf  Dr.  Davis’ 
tract  Kiristo  to  Sho  Sentetsa,  better 
known  perhaps  by  its  Juiglisk  title, 
Christ  and  Other  Masters..  The  synopsis 
of  itsl;oTiTeirtS~plMnred  in  English  gives 
a  brief  statement  of  the  great  differences 
between  Christianity  and  the  other 
great  world-religions,  with  the  reasons 
for  this  difference.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

DIFFERENCES. 

1.  The  other  religious  are  ethnic  or 
local,  while  Christianity  is  universal. 

2.  Other  religious  systems  are  dead 
or  decayiug,  while  Christianity  is  pro¬ 
gressing  in  geometrical  ratio. 
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8.  Other  religious  systems  have 
failed  in  practice,  while  Christianity 
blesses,  purifies,  and  vivifies  all  it 
touches. 

REASONS  FOR  THESE  DIFFERENCES. 

1.  The  incomparable  superiority  of 
Christianity  all  centers  in  its  Divine 
Founder.  The  founders  of  other  sys¬ 
tems  were  only  human. 

2.  Christianity  has  a  complete  re¬ 
velation  from  God,  other  religions  have 
not. 

3.  In  Christianity,  God  works;  in 
other  systems  man  works. 

4.  Christianity  contains  the  fulness 
of  truth.  Christ  is  the  truth.  Other 
systems  contain  some  truth  ;  Christian¬ 
ity  contains  the  fulness  of  truth. 

5.  Christianity  is  the  fulness  of  a 
Divine  life.  Christ  is  the  life  ;  other  sys¬ 
tems  are  intellectual,  cold,  dead ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  vivified  with  a  Divine  life. 

6.  Hence,  Christianity  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  religion.  Christ  is  the  way.  The 
world  cannot  outgrow  Christ  and  his 
teachings ;  as  well  expect  the  moon  to 
outshine  the  sun.  “  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

*  *  *  * 

A  very  full  report  of  the  “Evangelistic 
Work  carried  on  at  the  Fifth  National 
Exhibition,  at  Osaka,”  from  March  31st 
to  July  31st  has  been  published  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Kev.  8.  C.  Winn  of 
Osaka  and  fills  a  pamphlet  of  thirty 
two  pages.  It  is  accompanied  by  an 
interesting  map  indicating  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  who  came  so  far 
under  the  influence  of  the  movement 
as  to  give  their  names  and  addresses. 
All  parts  of  Japan  were  represented  in 
the  list  of  inquirers,  as  well  as  Loochoo, 
Korea,  and  China.  All  connected 
with  the  work  have  every  reason  for 
congratulation  at  the  degree  of  success 
gained,  in  spite  of  many  discourage¬ 
ments.  The  fruit  is  not  all  gathered  yet. 
*  *  *  * 


Attention  is  called  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  Foreign  Chil¬ 
dren  and  to  the  appeal  “  To  the  various 
Missions  Working  in  Japan  ”  which 
follows  it.  Both  will  be  found  in  this 
number  of  Mission  News. 

After  the  experience  of  one  term,  it 
seemed  best  to  put  the  school  upon  a 
more  permanent  basis  and  this  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  appeal  issued  by  the 
former  Board  of  Management  will  be 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  cordial  response  will 
be  given,  not  merely  by  the  Missionary 
Societies  which  are  specifically  address¬ 
ed  through  their  respective  Missions,  but 
also  by  individuals  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  writer  desires  this  paragraph  to 
serve  as  a  notice  that  this  subject  will 
be  brought,  through  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels,  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  hope  that  its  co-operation 
may  be  secured. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  sufficient 
funds  can  be  obtained  to  build  in  due 
time  a  suitable  school  house,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  small  endowment,  at  least  enough 
to  serve  as  an  insuranse  fund  which 
will  enable  the  trustees  to  guarantee 
the  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of 
such  teachers  as  may  he  appointed  from 
abroad. 

Though  called  the  Tokyo  School,  it 
is  the  hope  of  its  founders  that  it  may 
be  hardly  less  useful  to  the  residents 
of  other  cities,  in  Japan,  or  even  in 
China.  If  well  maintained  the  School 
will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  community.  Its  friends  be- 
spenk  for  it  the  support  of  all  who  may 
be  in  a  position  to  aid  them  in  making 
it  a  first  class  school  in  every  respect. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  DeForest  and  Miss  Charlotte 
DeForest  arrived  by  the  S.  S.  “Korea” 
December  5th  ;  Mrs.  Allchin  with  two 
children,  by  the  S.S.  “Hongkong- 
maru,”  December  21st. 
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Russia,  and  Japan. 


It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Japanese  people  want  war. 
There  are  some,  nay  many,  who  doubt¬ 
less  do  want  war,  but  they  are,  the 
writer  is  convinced,  in  the  miuority 
and  a  small  minority  at  that.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  nation  feels  aggrieved  by  the 
course  which  Russia  has  taken  and 
stands  ready  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  policy  it  may  deem  wise 
to  adopt  in  order  to  maintain  what  are 
regarded  as  its  rights;  but  the  people 
dread  the  loss  of  life  and  of  treasure 
which  they  know  full  well  a  war  must 
iuvolve.  A  false  impression  seems  to 
have  been  made  upon  observers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  by  the  recent  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  namely,  that 
the  people  were  eager  for  war  and  were 
only  held  in  check  by  the  Government 
which  was  determined  to  secure  peace, 
even  at  the  price  of  large  concessions. 
There  is  no  ovidence  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  leader  of  the  Diet  truly  represented 
the  people  in  their  impatient  desire  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Government,  or 
on  the  other  that  the  Government  is 
expecting  to  yield  any  seriously  im¬ 
portant  point  for  which  it  at  first 
contended. 

If  war  should  come,  the  Japanese 
nation  would  accept  it  with  a  firm 
belief  in  their  final  victory.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  information  bureau  of  the  Japanese 
General  Staff  has  studied  the  situation 
most  minutely  and  has  made  most 
thorough  preparations,  after  a  careful 
measurement  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  That  this  measurement  has 
taken  accouut  of  much  in  China  as 
well  as  in  Japan  which  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  keenest  foreign  observed 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  persistent  effort  of  certain  wri¬ 
ters  to  represent  Japan  as  the  aggressor 
shows  that  they  have  ulterly,  failed  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese 


people.  To  them  such  representations 
seem  even  ludicrously  absurd.  It  is  as  if 
a  party  of  highwaymen  who  had  robbed 
a  traveller  of  his  treasure  should  lift  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  his  efforts 
to  resist  further  spoliation.  To  the 
Japanese,  the  exclusive  claims  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria,  after  her  share  in  depri¬ 
ving  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  China,  are  insults  added  to  injury, 
while  her  repeated  violations  of  her 
most  solemn  promises  are  regarded  as 
proving  the  utter  worthlessness  of  any 
pledges  she  may  make  in  the  future. 

They  believe  that  the  integrity  of 
China  must  be  preserved  and  that 
China  can  be  awakened  out  of  her  sleep 
and  can  be  helped  to  erect  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
Russia. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Japan,  she  must  have  an 
outlet  for  the  fruits  of  her  growing 
industries.  With  the  markets  of  Man¬ 
churia,  Mongolia,  and  Korea  closed  to 
her  trade,  and  those  of  North  China 
seriously  threatened,  the  impending 
conflict  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  life  and 
death  struggle.  The  people  of  Japan 
will  submit  to  enormous  sacrifices 
before  they  will  acknowledge  themselves 
defeated.  Still,  if  Russia  can  give  trust¬ 
worthy  assurances  that  the  doors  of 
Manchuria  will  remain  as  truly  open  to 
Japan  as  they  would  be  under  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  encroachments  upon  Korea,  there 
will  be  us  war  and  the  whole  Japanese 
people  will  rejoice  in  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment. 

In  her  intercourse  with  China, 
Japan  represents  most  sincerely  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  and  America. 
She  has  accepted  those  principles  and 
has  embodied  them  in  her  new  social 
and  political  institutions.  She  will 
never  turn  her  back  upon  them.  If 
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she  can  have  the  cordial  and  sympathet¬ 
ic  support  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
Western  Europe  and  America,  she  will 
prove  a  wise  and  efficient  leader  for 
China  on  her  troublous  path  toward 
what  we  believe  will  prove  a  Christian 
civilisation. 


Tottori  and  its  Problem. 

The  Tour. 

This  gray-haired  infant  member  of 
the  Outlook  and  Evangelistic  Committee 
has  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour¬ 
ing  through  the  Tottori  field  and  con¬ 
sidering  on  the  spot  the  very  serious 
problem,  soon  to  come  before  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  of  what  shall  be  done  for  that  sta¬ 
tion  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  leave 
for  America  on  their  well-earned  and 
imperatively  needed  vacation.  Some 
of  the  details  of  the  tour  read  thus : 
thirteen  days  from  Okayama  back  to 
Okayama  with  a  journey  between  of 
perhaps  320  miles,  of  which  nearly  200 
were  by  jinrikisha  or  jin-riki-shoes  (man 
power  shoes)  ;  half-a-dozen  snow  storms 
and  140  more  or  less  rain  storms  with 
mud,  cold,  clouds,  rugged  scenery,  and 
cheerful  companionship  in  large' doses; 
ten  places  formally  visited  and  preached 
to,  with  audiences  varying  from  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  dozen  ;  a  phonograph 
ordered  by  telegraph  from  Okayama 
and  safely  delivered  two  days  later, 
brought  over  the  mountains  by  the 
cxhi  bi  tor’s  Fidus  Achates,  Mr.  T.  Sa  way  a, 
and  used  with  profit;  a  memorable 
tramp  by  the  walking  delegate  from 
Bizen  over  the  far-famed  mountain 
pass  (the  highest  in  Tajima)  of  Haruki 
(spring  comes)  and  the  joy  of  speaking 
to  hearers  who  are  eager  for  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement. 

Places  Visited. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  blind  saint.  Mam- 
mo,  and  evangelist  Taketa  were  with 
the  visiting  committee  man  at  the  first 
three  places  visited.  These  were  Seki- 


gane,  a  straggling  mountain  town  with 
five  Christians,  two  of  whom  are  very 
earnest  workers,  a  Sunday  school  with 
forty  scholars,  and  a  Bible  class  held 
three  times  weekly ;  Kurayoshi  of 
checkered  fame,  the  largest  town  in  the 
field,  Tottori  alone  excepted,  where 
Evangelist  Taketa  and  his  wife  are 
getting  a  good  grip  on  things  and 
where  there  is  a  close  and  mutually 
helpful  alliance  with  the  one  Protestant 
worker,  other  than  Kumiai,  in  that 
whole  field,  an  Adventist  the  only  one 
of  his  sect  in  all  Japan,  and  where 
there  is  a  flourishing  Sunday  school 
and  at  present  nine  baptised  Christians, 
one  of  whom  is  a  professor  in  the 
Agricultural  School  of  the  prefecture; 
and  Tanaka  a  small  country  hamlet 
where  there  are  to-day  four  Christians. 
How  many  or  few  there  will  be 
to-morrow  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict, 
as,  like  all  other  towns  in  the  San-in-do, 
it  suffers  greatly  “  from  that  Japanese 
disease,  “  movement  of  population.” 
The  remaining  place  visited  before 
reaching  the  station’s  headquarters  was 
Aoya,  the  town  by  the  tunnel,  where 
four  Christian  men,  employed  by  the 
“  Okuragumi,”  the  company  that  is 
building  the  railroad  along  the  const 
of  the  Japan  Sea,  and  their  equally 
Christian  wives,  do  wonders  in  keeping 
alive  an  interest  in  things  religious. 
They  run  a  Sunday  school  and  pay  out 
money  handsomely  toward  meeting  the 
expenses  of  evangelists  and  missionaries 
whom  they  can  induce  to  visit  them. 

At  Tottori,  the  new  pastor  Mr. 
Nakamura  is  taking  hold  vigorously. 
Bible  class  work  for  students  is  especial¬ 
ly  encouraging  at  present.  The  dele¬ 
gate’s  time  was  fully  occupied  there 
from  early  morn  till  almost  early  morn 
again  with  meetings,  interviews,  run¬ 
ning  the  phonograph,  and  feasting  on 
crabs,  cream,  and  other  Tottori  delica¬ 
cies.  Mr.  Bartlett  braced  up  with  his 
wonted  grit  and  not  only  engineered 
the  various  arrangements,  but  himself 
made  one  of  the  addresses  at  the  formal 
meeting  in  Tottori  and  also  at  the  next 
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place  visited.  Then  he  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  others  and  returned  home 
leaving  the  man  from  Bizen  in  the 
conduct  of  Evangelist  Ii. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  what  a 
strong  personal  hold  on  the  work  out- 
missionaries  in  Tottori  have.  The  va¬ 
ried  and  useful  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett  is  well  known  to  the  Mission, 
so  I  will  not  mention  details.  Deep 
regret  is  felt,  both  by  these  workers 
themselves  and  the  whole  San-in-do, 
that  the  end  is  nearly  here,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  their  personal  presence 
and  service  in  the  field.  Two-year-old 
Mr.  Bennett  takes  touring  like  a  native 
and  is  getting  a  fine  start  in  the 
language  and  knowledge  of  ways 
J  apanese. 

Regretfully  leaving  Tottori  and  push¬ 
ing  to  the  east,  interesting  meetings 
were  held  at  Jgumi,  and  at  Hamazaka, 
where  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
keenest  business  man  in  the  town,  a 
second  meeting  was  arranged  for  fisher¬ 
men  only,  this  unique  phonograph  and 
preaching  service  being  held  in  a 
Buddhist  temple  of  the  Nichiren  sect, 
standing  on  the  seashore,  phonograph 
and  pulpit  being  placed  directly  in 
front  of  images  and  offerings  in  honor 
of  Myoken.  Some  seventy  persons 
were  present  and  paid  close  attention, 
exeej)t  as  distracted  by  the  performances 
of ‘one  drunken  fisherman  who  was 
inclined  to  be  noisy. 

The  remaining  places  inspected  were 
Chiwara,  where  lives  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  Dr.  Takngaki,  a  physician  of  the 
sixth  generation  in  the  same  hamlet; 
Yumura  with  its  hot  water  registering 
180  springing  up,  right  beside  a  cold 
mountain  stream,  its  little  chapel 
originally  build  as  a  shrine  to  Sui- 
Tengu  one  of  the  Shinto  divinities,  but 
dedicated  free  of  debt  a  year  ago  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God  ;  a  flourishing 
Sunday  school ;  a  handful  of  devoted 
Christians  and  an  earnest  leader  in  Mr. 
Ii ;  ar,d  last  on  the  list,  Muraoka  an 
isolated  but  prosperous  town  bid  away 
among  the  mountains  of  Tajiraa  and 


yet  ready  and  waiting  for  the  gospel 
message. 

General  reflections. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one  calling 
for  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  om¬ 
en  tire  mission. 

That  whole  region  leans  practically 
on  us  for  Gospel  instruction.  Christian 
and  non-Christian  desire  the  relation 
continued. 

The  climate,  though  seen  under  very 
unpromising  conditions,  is  much  health¬ 
ier  and  more  bracing  than  the  in¬ 
spector  had  been  led  to  believe,  and 
than  that  of  some  stations  of  the 
Mission. 

If  we  can  hold  on  for  another  period 
of  from  five  to  eight  years,  that  region 
will  be  made  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
gain  much  popularity  with  both  Japan 
and  foreigners,  at  least  as  a  summer 
resort,  and  the  work  will  fully  justify 
itself. 

Whether  it  was  a  mistake  or  not 
for  the  Mission  originally  to  open  a 
station  there,  it  would  be  suicidal  policy 
now  to  close  it  on  the  eve  of  satisfying 
results.  Such  a  plan  must  not  be 
thought  of  seriously,  no  matter  how 
reduced  our  forces  and  straightened  our 
means. 

Mr.  Bennett  must  not  be  left  there 
alone  even  though  he  may  courageously 
assent  to  such  an  arrangement.  It 
would  be  an  error  hardly  less  grave 
than  closing  the  station  entirely. 

Finall}',  a  family  must  be  found  for 
the  place  if  possible,  and  volunteers  are 
urgently  called  for.  So  at  least  thinks 
this  member  of  the  Outlook  and  Evang¬ 
elistic  Committee  of  the  Mission. 

J.  H.  Pettee 


Progress  in  Kyoto. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of 
great  cheer  and  progress  in  the  work  in 
Kyoto.  In  the  Doshisha  Church  last 
Sunday,  sixteen  young  men  and  three 
young  women  were  baptised  and  receive 
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ed  on  confession  of  faith.  In  the 
Rakuyo  Church,  twenty  one  were  receiv¬ 
ed  on  confession  of  faith,  of  whom 
twenty  were  baptised,  and  five  more 
were  received  by  letter.  In  the  Shijo 
Church,  two  child ren  were  baptised,  five 
adults  were  baptised  and  received  on 
Confession  of  faith,  and  seven  others 
were  received  by  letter.  The  condition 
of  the  churches  as  shown  in  this  receiv¬ 
ing  of  forty-five  people  on  confession,  is 
very  gratifying  indeed. 

Further  enlargements  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  just  been  made  on  the  Ima- 
degawa  Chapel  building.  The  roof  on 
the  east  has  been  extended  and  raised. 
The  former  rusuban’s  (care-taker)  room 
has  been  enlarged  and  changed  into  a 
cloak  and  lunch  room  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  children,  and  a  new.  rasitban’s 
room  has  been  built  directly  above  this 
cloak  room.  A  new  well  is  being  dug 
on  the  western  side  of  the  building. 
An  unknown  friend  has  presented  new 
hymn-books  for  the  Kogisho  and  a 
sand-pile  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten 
children.  Eight  of  those  who  joined 
the  Rakuyo  Church  last  Sunday  on 
confession  came  from  the  Imadegawa 
Cha  pel. 

The  friend,  who  has  so  kindly  provid¬ 
ed  hymn-books  and  a  sand  pile  for  the 
Imadegawa  Chapel  and  kindergarten, 
has  provided  the  same,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  swing,  for  Mrs.  Gordon’s  work, 
and  has  also  provided  hymn-books  and 
a  swing  for  Mrs.  Gary’s  work. 

The  people  in  the  Airinsha  district 
have  been  showing  a  great  interest  in 
the  new  building  that  has  just  been 
erected  there.  Several  gifts  for  the 
new  building  and  grounds  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  Mission  News.  Since 
that  report,  three  pine  trees  have  been 
contributed  for  the  Japanese  garden 
that  is  being  added  on  the  north  of  the 
building  ;  a  pawn-broker  sent  word  to 
Mrs.  Gordon  that  if  there  was  anything 
that  he  could  do  costing  about  ten  yen 
he  would  be  glad  to  do  it;  and  Katsu- 
ynmu  San  of  Vase  has  offered  to  provide 
all  the  trees  and  green  trimmings  that 


will  be  desired  for  the  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration. 

Mr.  MacKenzie,  a  business  man 
from  Chicago,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Japan  the  past  few  weeks,  gave  Dr. 
Albrecht  yen,  195  which  the  station  has 
voted  to  use  for  the  Theological 
Library. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
Prof.  Nukariyo  of  the  Sotoslm  Honzan 
Dai  Gakuin  (College  connected  with 
the  Head  Temple  of  the  Soto  sect.) 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
theological  department  of  the  Doshi- 
shn  on  “The  Present  Condition  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan”.  Prof.  Nukariyo 
speaks  English  fluently  and  at  Dr. 
Albrecht’s  request  very  kindly  met 
the  members  of  the  station  at  Dr. 
Albrecht’s  house  and  courteously  an¬ 
swered  questions  concerning  Buddhist 
beliefs  and  the  changes  taking  place  in 
them.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity  much 
appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
Station. 

On  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  the 
newest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest, 
building  of  the  Doslnsha  was  dedicated 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Girls’  School. 
This  building  has  for  many  years  been 
unused  and  in  an  out  of  the  way  place. 
It  has  recently  been  moved  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Girls’  School  and  the  first 
floor  fitted  for  recitation  rooms  and  the 
upper  floor  for  a  dormitory.  Many 
will  remmember  that  it  was  in  this 
building  that  President  Neesima 
publicly  beat  himself. 

A  special  commemorative  service  for 
the  late  President  Kataoka  was  held 
the  last  of  November.  The  chapel  was 
filled  with  friends  and  prominent  men 
from  the  city. 

Miss  Denton  has  been  entertaining 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dow  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  her  request  Prof.  Dow 
gave  a  talk  to  the  members  of  the  Jo 
Gakko  and  friends  on  “  What  Japanese 
Art  has  done  for  me”. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  young 
men  of  the  northern  Nishijin  district, 
where  Mrs.  Davis  has  recently  started 
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a  Sunday  School,  Sunday  evening 
preaching  services  have  been  begun. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Association  of  Central  Japan  held  in 
Osaka  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
Dr.  Davis  presented  a  very  interesting 
and  forceful  paper  on  “  The  Relation 
of  the  Church  to  Social  Questions.” 

M.  D.  Dunning. 


Echigo  Etchings. 

Among  the  events  this  autumn  con¬ 
nected  with  our  evangelistic  work,  one 
of  the  first  both  in  historical  order  and 
in  importance  should  he  mentioned,  the. 
coming  in  September  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
of  the  Outlook  Committee.  He  spent 
ten  busy  days  with  us,  and  in  addition 
to  a  more  or  less  hasty  outlook  over  the 
whole  field,  he  scattered  eloquence  and 
good  cheer  in  great  profusion  every¬ 
where,  and  made  us  all  regret  that  his 
stay  must  he  limited. 

The  fall  Evangelists’ Association  met 
on  November  18-19  at  Niigata,  and  in 
addition  to  the  presence  of  all  the 
members,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcom¬ 
ing  Pastor  Okabe,  now  of  Joshju,  for¬ 
merly  an  associate  here  in  Echigo.  He 
had  come  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Teraokn, 
acting-pastor  of  Niigata  Church,  to 
conduct  the  communion  service  on 
November  15th.  and  baptise  the  first 
new  members  who  had  been  received 
into  fellowship  since  the  church  assumed 
independence  in  February.  Four  men 
were  baptised  at  this  time,  and  three 
received  by  letter.  The  Association 
listened  to  some  very  encouraging  re¬ 
ports  from  the  outstations,  and  received 
also  a  detailed  and  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  the  Okayama  General 
Conference  from  Mr.  Yoneyama,  the 
delegate  from  this  field. 

Two  topics  that  brought  out  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  the  sessions  were : 
the  relation  of  the  Kumi-ai  Church  to 
those  churches  and  preaching-places 
that  are  dependent  on  the  Mission;  and, 
the  advisability  of  this  Association 


seeking  union  with  the  Kwanto  Con¬ 
ference.  The  former  topic  related 
chiefly  to  the  right  or  reason  of  these 
dependent  bodies  being  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  (presumably)  indepen¬ 
dent  Home  Missionary  Society.  Both 
topics  were  referred  to  special  com¬ 
mittees  for  investigation. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence 
of  all  the  workers  to  carry  on  special 
preaching  services  for  three  evenings  at 
three  different  points  in  the  city. 

About  the  most  progressive  work  in 
the  whole  field  just  now  seems  to  he 
that  at  Nakajo,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Higuchi  are  putting  in  some  of  the 
best  efforts  of  their  life,  and  with  signal 
success.  A  change  seems  to  be  coming 
over  the  whole  city  because  of  their 
presence.  When  Mr.  Curtis  visited 
there  last  May  four  candidates  were 
received  by  baptism  ;  and  again  in 
November  another  four  presented  them¬ 
selves  and  were  received. 

One  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  forces  was  effected  in  October,  when 
Mr.  Ueda  after  two  years  of  service  at 
the  Furumachi  Chapel  and  Book  Store 
here  in  Niigata,  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  at  Kashiwazaki.  The 
book  business,  with  the  exception  of 
Bibles,  has  been  closed  out,  but  all  the 
other  work  at  Furumachi  continues, 
and  in  addition  the  night  school  has 
recently  been  removed  to  this  centre. 

The  transfer  of  Mr.  Ueda  to  Kashi  wa- 
zaki  has  been  under  contemplation  for 
some  time.  The  growing  importance 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  its  strategic 
value  to  our  evangelistic  work  made  its 
stronger  occupation  imperative,  even 
though  it  meant  some  sacrifice  in  other 
directions.  The  local  Christians  have 
rented  a  good  large  house  which  selves 
both  as  meeting  place  and  as  home  for 
the  evangelist ;  several  have  brought 
their  church  letters  from  other  places, 
and  a  good  organisation  is  being  ef¬ 
fected.  At  a  recent  communion  service 
there  were  eleven  participants,  while  at 
least  five  others  who  had  intended  to  be 
present  were  for  various  reasons  neces- 
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sarily  absent.  For  the  next  com¬ 
munion  season  there  are  already  several 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  good  and  growing  work  is  very 
bright. 

On  a  recent  trip  of  ten  days  in  the 
country,  I  visited  and  held  meetings  at 
Gosen,  Koyoshi,  Kodaka,  Sanjo,  Naga- 
oka,  and  Kashiwnzaki,  besides  making 
"  pastoral  calls”  in  several  other  places 
on  the  way.  Both  at  Nagaoka  and 
Kashiwazaki,  I  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  teach  English  at  the  Chu- 
Gakko  (High  School)  when  in  town  on 
my  monthly  visits  for  evangelistic  work, 
and  spend  two  hours  of  one  day  at  each 
school. 

At  the  former  place  I  began  last 
month  a  Bible  class,  mostly  in  English, 
at  the  church  on  Monday  evening. 

At  the  first  meeting  about  forty  of 
the  Chu-Gnkko  students  and  teachers 
appeared,  most  of  them  with  copies  of 
both  the  English  and  Japanese  New 
Testament.  I  was  told  at  one  of  the 
book  stores  that  they  had  recently  sold 
over  one  hundred  copies  of  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments.  At  the  school,  the 
Director  himself  made  the  annouuce- 
ment  of  this  Bible  class,  to  the  students, 
and  urged  the  upper  class  men  to 
attend.  He  also  set  the  example  by 
coming  with  a  big  Bible  under  his  arm. 

At  Sanjo,  I  have  a  most  interesting 
Bible  class  of  about  ten  young  men, 
the  real  leader  of  whom  is  the  young 
landlord  of  the  hotel  where  I  stop. 
The  class  meets  each  month  in  strange 
surroundings,  for.  the  hotel  is  situated 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Hon- 
gwan  Temple;  across  the  way  is  the 
only  theatre  of  the  city;  while  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  hotel  and  extending  through 
most  of  that  block  is  a  row  of  prostitute 
houses.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  these 
most  untoward  environments,  there  lias 
grown  up  this  specimen  of  strong  and 
beautiful  Christian  faith,  a  veritable 
lily  from  the  mud. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  celebrated 
here  in  appropriate  fashion,  the  Station 
enjoyiug  the  hospitality  of  the  Curtis 


home  and  making  a  whole  day  of  it,  the 
programme  including  devotions,  music, 
ping-pong,  chess,  stories,  visiting,  and 
turkey,— or  "something  just  as  good.” 
Since  November  came  in  the  weather 
has  been  continuously  bad,  and  the 
first  snow  appeared  considerably  earlier 
than  usual.  Prophets  are  all  predict¬ 
ing  a  great  fall  of  snow  this  year,  and 
the  railroad  people  are  making  stren¬ 
uous  provisions  accordingly.  So  if  any 
of  our  friends  are  desirous  of  seeing 
Echigo  at  its  best  (?),  this  is  probably 
the  winter  to  make  their  visit.  My 
advice,  however,  to  any  who  con¬ 
template  this  trip  would  be  to  start  out 
with  a  good  full  lunch  basket,  as  a 
slight  delay  of  a  week  or  so  on  the 
road  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the  winter 
programme  of  entertainment. 

II.  B.  Newell. 


Kobe  News. 

The  Kobe  Church  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
its  organisation,  in  April  1904.  The 
interior  of  the  church  building  has 
been  recently  renovated  and  gas  fix¬ 
tures  put  in.  Think  of  the  lights  we 
had  thirty  years  ago !  On  the  outside 
front,  the  bamboo  palings  have  been 
removed,  and  an  ornamental  iron  fence, 
with  brick  underwork  and  posts,  now 
adds  beauty  to  the  building. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  Harada,  is 
busily  preparing  the  membership  for 
the  celebration.  At  a  recent  special 
prayer-meeting,  to  which  Dr.  Davis  of 
Kyoto  and  Pastor  Osada  of  Osaka 
were  asked  to  speak,  there  was  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Besides  the  pastor,  the  church  has  a 
regular  pastor’s  assistant,  and  a  Bible 
woman.  Another  assistant  has  been 
engaged  to  work  with  the  church 
until  after  the  30th  anniversary.  This 
gentleman  was  at  one  time  the  pastor’s 
assistant  of  the  Kobe  Church.  Since 
then  he  has  been  ordained  and  has 
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been  pastor  of  a  church  a  hundred 
miles  distant. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pastor  and 
deacons  to  labor  earnestly  among  the 
present  membership,  so  that  new  life 
and  energy  may  abound  by  next  April. 
With  this,  every  member  is  urged  to 
lead  at  least  one  person  into  Christian 
discipleship. 

The  finances  are  in  good  condition. 
Plopeful  expection  is  now  the  mental 
attitude  of  many  in  the  church. 

The  Tamon  Church  has  also  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  gas,  which  makes  the 
evening  service  more  attractive. 

The  Hyogo  Church  is  planning  to 
rebuild  on  a  much  larger  scale  during 
1904.  Three  thousand  yen  is  the 
amount  wanted,  and  a  large  part 
of  it  has  already  been  promised  by 
the  membership.  The  Sunday  school 
has  promised  one  hundred  yen.  In 
order  to  raise  this  amount,  the  boys 
and  girls  are  selling  the  various  styles 
of  the  new  hymn  book  ;  also  photo¬ 
graphs  of  religious  subjects;  also  Bible 
and  Sunday  school  supplies.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  one’s  life,  or  purse 
rather,  is  worth  to  be  waited  on  by  a 
couple  of  these  enterprising  Sunday 
school  scholars.  When  they  come  into 
the  house,  they  immediately  open  out 
their  bundles,  spread  out  their  goods, 
and  then  with  an  air  of — “There  now, 
you  are  certainly  going  to  buy  a  lot— 
they  alertly  watch  every  movement  of 
your  hand  over  their  treasures.  I 
think  they  will  get  the  money  they 
are  after. 

The  Ikuta  Church  is  loaded  with  a 
debt  on  its  building  that  rather  depresses 
those  of  the  members  who  are  the 
burden  bearers.  Several  plans  for  get¬ 
ting  relief  have  been  attempted,  but 
not,  as  yet,  crowned  with  success.  Mr. 
Murakami,  the  Editor  of  “Morning 
Light,”  and  tlie  Editor  of  the  first 
Christian  paper  that  was  published  in 
Japan,  is  giving  all  the  time  that  he 
can  to  the  church.  There  is  a  hope 
now  that  an  Evangelist  to  take  a  large 
share  of  the  work  may  shortly  be 


secured.  If  the  membership  can  be 
heartened,  and  a  good  worker  secured, 
I  think  that  in  about  three  years  the 
Ikuta  church  will  be  self-supporting. 
When  that  time  arrives  there  will  be 
four  self-supporting  Kumi-ai  churches 
in  the  city  of  Kobe. 

Throughout  the  field  generally,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  workers  for 
vacant  places.  Men  are  scarce  and 
money  is  scarce.  The  cost  of  living 
has  risen  so  high  that  men  cannot  live 
and  support  a  family  on  what  Was 
adequate  a  few  years  ago. 

“  Morning  Light,”  the  monthly 
paper  published  by  the  present  writer, 
continues  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
During  1903, — 38,050  copies  have  been 
published,  and  of  these  only  two  copies 
are  left  on  hand  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Kobe  Church  takes  fifty  copies  a 
month  for  distribution,  and  pays  for 
them.  The  continued  subscriptional 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
mission  is  earnestly  desired. 

J.  L.  Atkinson. 


Six  months  in  the  United  States. 

On  landing  at  Seattle,  though  I 
knew  nobody  there,  some  of  our  fourteen 
Congregational  ministers  soon  called  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  day  ended  with  a 
most  delightful  dinner  party  at  the 
home  of  a  Yale  graduate.  From  coast 
to  coast  took  just  four  days  and  twelve 
hours.  I  reached  New  Haven  just  in 
time  for  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
my  graduation  and  the  class  dinner. 
Was’nt  it  jolly  to  be  with  the  boys  and 
to  attend  those  commencement  gather¬ 
ings  once  more !  To  hear  that  new 
and  magnificant  organ  in  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Hall ;  to  listen  at  the  Alumni 
dinner  to  such  orators  as  Lyman  Abbott, 
Judge  Gray,  and  the  brilliant  President 
Hadley  ;  to  be  greeted  with  so  many 
cordial,  “  Hello  Jack  ”  voices  it  was 
like  a  dream. 

To  be  invited  to  Northfield  and  meet 
Mott,  Beach,  and  Co.,  and  hear  about 
the  enthusiastic  plans  for  the  World’s 
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Student  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Tokyo  next  September,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  World’s  convention  ever  held  in 
a  non-Christian  capital  ;  to  speak  once 
more  on  Round  Top  by  that  solitary 
grave  that  makes  all  that  region  sacred 
ground ;  to  hear  Morgan  and  Campbell, 
and  witness  the  huge  and  devout 
meetings  of  those  choice  young  men  ; 
was  a  blessed  privilege. 

But  the  joy  all  left  my  soul  tempo¬ 
rarily  when  I  discovered  that  three  of 
my  grown  up  children  were  financially 
“  buste’d,”  and  I  was  told  by  our  kind 
Secretary  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
would  grant  me  the  largest  allowance 
possible  while  at  home — 837.50  a 
month !  How  to  get  my  childreu 
together,  get  re-acquainted  with  them, 
and  aid  them  in  their  various  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  was  the  sole  purpose 
of  my  return  to  the  States,  was  a 
problem  that  for  a  moment  took  the 
life  all  out  of  me.  But  I)r.  Berry  was 
a  friend  indeed  and  secured  me  some 
city  pulpits  that  were  a  great  comfort 
to  me  financially.  Others  kindly  aided 
in  looking  up  Sunday  work  for  me,  so 
that  with  some  unexpected  gifts  I  came 
through  with  flying  colors,  and  had 
most  delightful  times  with  my  children. 
The  last  week  at  New  Haven,  two 
of  my  daughters  were  invited  by  a 
friend  to  attend  the  Woman’s  Board 
meetings  there,  and  they  were  the 
guests  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ladd.  As 
these  kind  friends  had  to  go  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  Emperor’s  birth-day 
feast  at  the  Japanese  Consulate,  they 
left  their  beautiful  home  in  our  charge, 
and  four  of  us  had  the  gayest  time 
there  of  the  whole  season.  I  found  out 
that  Professor  Ladd  is  quietly  doing  a 
valuable  piece  of  international  work  by 
his  receptions  for  Japanese  students 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  And  I  learned 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  plans  to 
visit  Japan  again  in  a  very  leisurely 
manner  after  completing  his  Philosophy 
of  Religion  which  will  take  two  or 
three  years  more. 

On  these  returns  home  I  prize  most 


highly  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
with  the  men  who  know.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  whom  I  had  never  met,  invited 
me  to  lunch  and  a  three  hours’  talk 
which  was  an  education  in  itself.  The 
breadth  of  his  sociological  researches 
amazed  me.  But  when  he  began  to 
tell  me  enthusiastically  about  Dr.  S.  L. 
Gulick’s  Home  for  factory  girls,  I 
excused  him  from  wasting  his  valuable 
time  on  that,  assuring  him  that  I  knew 
as  much  about  that,  as  he  died.  On 
other  and  many  things  he  let  whole 
shafts  of  light  into  my  ignorant  mind. 
Better  get  his  books  if  you  haven’t  yet 
ordered. 

Of  course  I  was  President  C.  C.  Hall’s 
guest  more  than  once,  and  it  was  my 
great  good  fortune  to  speak  with  him 
at  our  Manchester  Board  meeting.  He 
has  caught  the  Eastern  fever  bad  and  it 
is  burning  the  life  out  of  him  I  fear. 
He  plans  to  make  Union  Seminary  a 
power  in  the  East  hereafter,  as  several 
new  scholarships  for  Japanese  testify. 
And  he  will  make  like  connections 
with  the  second  great  nation  of  the 
East,  China,  when  in  a  few  brief  years 
he  accepts  the  invitation  already  given 
to  do  for  China  what  he  did  for  India 
and  Japan. 

It  was  the  busiest  summer  I’ve  had 
since  entering  the  ministry.  I  finished 
m  v  little  book  on  “Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom,”  a  title  that  Professon  Amos 
Wells  gave  to  it,  but  owing  to  diplomatic 
reasons  it  will  not  appear  until  next 
September.  President  Hall  kindly 
wrote  the  introduction  to  it.  I  wrote 
a  “New  Sketch  of  our  Japan  Mission  ” 
at  Dr.  Barton’s  request  and  with  what 
pruning  he  did  to  it  (he  cut  out  the 
first  and  last  parts)  and  with  his  fitting 
amendments  and  additions,  it’s  a 
pretty  fine  thing.  It  is  in  type  already 
and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  he  can 
get  photographs  of  our  great  men  and 
women  worthy  of  the  admirable  style 
of  the  pamphlet.  The  style  I  may  say 
is  similar  to  that  of  my  “  Extracts  from 
Letters  ”  that  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  “  The  Hornet”  on  Hieizan. 
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We  hud  the  finest  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  “  Korea  ”  that 
I’ve  ever  seen  on  the  ferry.  There 
was  almost  absolutely  no  drinking  nor 
betting,  and  almost  no  eating  nor 
attendance  on  Sunday  services. 

My  daughter  Charlotte  came  on  the 
same  steamer  and  my  wife  Elizabeth 
almost  met  us  at  the  steamer. 

J.  H.  Deforest. 

P.  S.  Oh  !  not  for  a  small  world  would 
I  omit  the  glorious  day  at  Honolulu 
with  the  Scudders  and  the  ride  they 
gave  us  way  up  to  that  surprise  Pali  / 
D. 


Constitution  of  the  Tokyo  School 
for  Foreign  Children. 

(. Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  by  the 
Committee  ef  Management 
December  7,  1903.) 

Art.  I.  The  School  shall  be  called 
the  Tokyo  School  for  Foreign  Child¬ 
ren. 

Art.  II.  The  aim  of  the  School 
shall  be  to  give  foreign  children 
residing  in  Japan  the  benefit,  from 
the  time  they  are  of  school  age,  of 
such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will 
fit  them  for  entering  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  England 
and  America. 

Art.  III.  The  School  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  of 
which  Their  Excellencies,  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  honorary 
members.  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in. 
number,  no  more  than  one-third  of 
whom  shall,  at  any  one  time,  be 
members  of  the  same  denomination. 

Art.  IV.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  have  authority  : 

1.  To  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  School. 

2.  To  hold  and  manage  all  the 
property  of  the  School. 


3.  To  frame  rules  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  School,  so  far  as  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  determine  its  scope  and 
curriculum. 

4.  To  appoint  all  instructors  and 
assistant  teachers,  and  to  define  their 
duties. 

5.  To  decide  important  questions 
pertaining  to  the  School,  and  all 
matters  not  otherwise  herein  provided 
for. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may,  at  its 
discretion,  delegate  any  of  the  above 
powers  to  the  Principal  of  the  School 
or  others. 

Art.  V.  The  Principal  shall  be 
the  official  head  of  the  School  and, 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
Trustees,  shall  have  full  authority  as 
regards  discipline,  arrangement  of 
hours,  admission  of  pupils,  etc. 

The  Principal  shall  be  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Principal  may  call  meetings 
of  the  instructors  as  occasion  may 
require  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  School. 

Art.  VI.  The  term  of  office  of  a 
Trustee  shall  be  three  years.  But 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
divided  by  lot  into  three  classes  :  the 
first  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  the 
second  for  two  years,  and  the  third 
for  three  years  from  the  date  of  their 
election. 

When  through  expiration  of  office, 
resignation  or  any  other  cause  a 
vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Board. 

Art.  VII.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  call  a  stated  meeting  at  least 
once  each  year.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  at  the  request  of  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Board. 
Notice  of  all  meetings,  and  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  shall  be  in 
writing. 

Five  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
All  measures  shall  be  decided,  by 
a  majority  vote,  except  that  provided 
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for  in  Article  X.  Business  not 
mentioned  in  the  call  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  unanimous  consent. 

Art.  VIII.  There  shall  be  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  tbe  Board  of 
Trustees  composed  of  from  three  to 
live  members  to  transact  all  business 
of  importance  connected  with  the 
School,  within  limits  determined  by 
the  Board. 

Art.  IX.  This  Constitution  shall 
be  adopted,  if  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  School  as  at  the  time 
constituted. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Patrons  of  the 
School ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
present  Committee  of  Management 
shall  be  authorised  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Patrons  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  the  election  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  herein  provided,  the 
duties  of  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Patrons  shall  cease. 
Art.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  All  proposed 
amendments  must  be  submitted  by 
circular  letter  to  the  Board  at  least 
one  month  prior  to  action  thereon. 
The  following  genltemen  have  con- 
sected  to  serve  as  Trustees,  namely  : — 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D. 

Rev.  B.  Chappell. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Coates. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Booth. 

Bev.  II.  II.  Guy,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  S.  Hamblen. 

R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Swift. 

R.  S.  Miller,  Esq. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following 
have  beeu  elected  Trustees : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Awdry,  D.D. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Laud  is 

J.  W.  Copman,  Esq, 

Prof.  Lonholm. 


To  the  Various  Missions  Working 
in  Japan. 

The  plans  for  a  school  for  foreign 
children  as  contained  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  prospectus  have  been  actually 
carried  out,  and  the  school  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  with  an  enrollment 
of  sixty-nine  pupils. 

The  Committee  that  has  made  all 
the  arrangements  for  this  school  since 
the  17th  of  June  last,  not  only  under¬ 
takes  the  management  of  the  school, 
but  a  number  of  its  members  have  con¬ 
sented  to  teach  full  time  for  the  coming 
year.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  teachers  are 
giving  their  services  for  a  year  at  a 
nominal  fee  that  will  barely  cover  their 
expenses,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
tuition  has  been  put  just  as  high  as 
missionaries,  even  with  children’s  allow¬ 
ances  feel  they  can  afford,  (and  so  high 
that  some  who  have  no  allowances  feel 
they  cannot  send  their  children),  it  is 
estimated  that  the  expense  for  the  first 
year  will  be  at  least  1000 -yen  more 
than  the  income;  and  so  the  Committee 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  raising 
1000  yen  on  the  field  to  meet  this 
deficit. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  grades  of  work  that  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  pupils,  and  partly  to  the 
city’s  being  one  of  such  great  area  with 
such  miserable  street-car  service  that 
for  a  number  of  years  yet  to  come, 
many  pupils  and  teachers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  the  expensive  jinrikisha 
or  private  carriage. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  continue  to  bear  such 
great  responsibility,  and  so  it  proposes 
to  appeal  to  all  the  missionary  societies 
interested  in  the  field,  and  ask  each  one 
for  the  small  contribution  of  $100 
(gold)  towards  the  plant  and  furnisli- 
iugs  needed  at  the  outset,  and  $100  a 
year  for  five  years  towards  the  running 
expenses,  with  the  request  that  if  any 
Society  can  do  more,  it  will  ;  and  that 
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if  any  feels  it  cannot  give  a  grant  from 
the  regular  mission  funds,  it  will  make 
a  special  appeal  to  its  people  to  raise 
this  amount. 

Although  the  non-missionary  com¬ 
munity  interested  iu  the  school  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  a 
request  will  be  made  to  them  unitedly 
to  subscribe  the  same  amount  as  that 
asked  from  each  missionary  society. 

This  amount  of  aid,  it  is  believed, 
will  put  the  school  on  a  permanent  and 
probably  a  self-supporting  basis,  that 
is,  just  as  a  day  school  in  a  rented 
building. 

(Special  donations  would  be  required 
to  provide  a  school  building  and  a 
home  for  students  from  the  interior ; 
and  after  a  brief  experience  in  rented 
quarters,  the  school  building  at  least,  we 
deem  a  necessity  in  the  near  future). 

The  financial  support  asked  for  will 
also  enable  the  Committee  to  make 
some  reductions  in  the  fees  so  as  to  put 
the  advantages  of  the  school  within 
reach  of  the  whole  foreign  community, 
and  to  secure  one  if  not  two  teachers 
from  home  for  the  higher  departments. 
This  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  it  will 
relieve  the  mothers  of  the  maiu  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  teaching,  and  allow 
them  to  give  more  time  to  Christian 
work ;  and  from  a  missionary  point  of 
view,  this  is  most  important,  as  several 
of  them  have  been  in  the  field  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  and  have  a  good 
command  of  the  language,  while  a  first- 
class  teacher  from  home,  who  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  most  advanced  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  the  day,  would  do  the 
work  in  the  school  better  than  the 
mothers  could. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  reasons 
for  the  great  need  of  such  a  school, 
though  a  few  facts  might  be  stated  iu 
addition  to  those  given  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prospectus. 

The  “Japan  Evangelist”  for  July 
says : — “We  take  great  pleasure  in  this 
issue  of  giving  as  wide  notice  as  possible 
to  the  prospectus  of  the  school  for 
foreign  children  to  be  established  in 


Tokyo  this  year.  To  every  family  with 
children  living  in  Japan,  the  want  of 
proper  school  facilities  has  been  the 
great  problem.  It  would  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollais 
to  the  different  Mission  Boards  working 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  great  personal 
expense  to  the  individuals  concerned, 
not  to  mention  the  greater  trouble  of 
broken  families  and  homes,  if  this 
school  had  been  established  twenty 
years  ago.  The  writer  has  often  ponder¬ 
ed  and  failed  to  understand  why  con¬ 
certed  action  by  Mission  Boards  has 
not  been  taken  years  ago,  to  stop  the 
expensive  and  ruinous  policy  on  this 
question.” 

The  writer  speak  feelingly,  as  his 
wife  and  four  children  are  now  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  if  this 
school  had  been  started  six  months  ago, 
his  home  would  have  been  saved  to 
him.  Moreover,  his  wife’s  absence  is 
mourned  by  the  whole  Tokyo  Christian 
community,  both  Japanese  and  foreign. 
Her  case  is  a  very  good  example ;  for 
the  mother  who  goes  home  for  from  four 
to  six  years  for  her  children’s  education, 
generally  goes  after  her  experience  in 
life  and  in  the  field,  have  brought  her 
to  the  period  of  greatest  usefulness.  If 
the  father  remains,  his  influence  is  lost 
to  his  family  just  at  a  time  when  boys 
especially  need  the  companionship  and 
guidance  of  a  father ;  and  if  he  goes 
too,  as  frequently  happens,  his  work 
has  to  go  unprovided  for,  or  the  Society 
has,  at  considerable  expense,  to  send 
out  a  new  man  who,  of  course,  cannot 
fill  the  place  of  the  experienced  one. 

Missionaries  need  their  occasional 
furloughs  to  strengthen  them  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually  for  their  work, 
not  to  speak  of  the  reflex  influence  on 
the  home  churches;  but  a  good  foreign 
school  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
prolonged  absence  from  the  field,  and 
in  some  cases  (if  a  Home  were  pro¬ 
vided)  the  necessity  of  the  parents 
taking  all  their  children  when  they  go 
on  furlough ;  and  in  these  two  and 
other  ways,  undoubtedly  expense  would 
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he  saved  to  the  missionary  societies. 
Moreover,  the  children  could  remain 
on  the  field  to  such  an  age,  and  would 
he  home  so  few  years  in  proportion  to 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  that  if 
they  felt  called  to  missionary  work  in 
this  land  they  would  come  out  with  the 
advantage  of  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  people  and  language. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  Mission 
Board  will  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  and  strengthen  it  in 
this  difficult  undertaking  of  providing 
a  school  for  children  of  at  least  three 
nationalities  so  as  adequately  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  llie  list 
of  Patrons  that  the  representatives  of 
all  the  different  missions  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  tin's  much  needed  work. 
One  of  them  no  doubt  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  many  when  he  said,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  willingness  to  act  as  patron, 

‘‘  I  believe  that  the  school,  if  successful, 
will  be  an  indirect  but  substantial  help 
to  the  cause  of  Missions  in  Japan,  by 
solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  connected  with  missionary  ser¬ 
vice.”  And  another,  since  the  opening 


of  school,  writes  ns  follows  : — “  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very 
successful  inauguration  of  the  school  for 
foreign  children.  It  will,  I  believe, 
relieve  many  an  auxious  parent  of  a 
great  burden,  and  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  future  character  and  work  of 
many  of  the  scholars.  I  pray  that  God 
may  abundantly  bless  you,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  knowledge  of  its  proving 
so  great  a  help  and  blessing  to  so  many 
children  will  repay  you  for  the  immense 
amount  of  toil  so  cheerfully  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  enterprise.” 

While  we  on  the  field  are  willing, 
with  God’s  help,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  work,  we  feel  that  we  must  look  to 
the  missionary  societies  for  substantial 
support,  if  the  school  is  to  be  made  a 
permanent  success. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.— 
R.  S.  Miller,  Agnes  W.  Coates, 
Treasurer.  Chairman. 

Tokyo,  November  10th,  1903. 

P.S. — Word  1ms  been  received  Hint  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
hns  promised  to  malm  the  desired  "rant,  provid¬ 
ed  the  co-operntion  of  other  societies  be  seemed. 
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-  -  "  Sunday  Schools. 

SECOND  EDITION  now  ready. 

Price:  Paper  ...  40  6>m. 
Board  •  -  -  45 

Postage  6  sen. 


For  Sale  by 

the  keiseisha. 
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THE  KEISEISHA 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  ITS  LARGE  STOCK  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND 
SECULAR  BOOKS  BY  SOME  OF  THE  BES1  KNOWN  WRITERS 
01  THE  DAY. 


Among  these  Books  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following: — 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Life  of  Man  a  Vineyard 

A  Successful  Life  . 

The  Vision  of  Jesus . 

The  Religion  and  Morals  of  Japan 
The  Great  Enemy  of  Youth  . . . 

The  Prophets  of  the  1 9th  Century 
A  Record  of  Grace'  . . . 

Golden  Words . 

Wife  and  Mother 

The  Maiden  . 

Life  of  Gen.  Gordon... 

„  „  Livingston  ... 

Don’t  be  Startled 
The  Theology  of  Meiji 

What  is  Christianity... 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World 
The  Three  Great  Questions  of  Human  Life 
Are  the  Cross  and  the  Future  Life  Super¬ 
stitions  ? 


No.  10  Oshie  no  Fuda,  Miscel. 

„  11  „  „  „  Lithograph... 

„  12  „  „  „  . 


Translator. 

Price. 

Postage 

Iv.  Tomeoka 

.05 

.02 

T.  Okumura 

.25 

.04 

K  Uchida 

_ " 

_ 

X.  Kozaki 

.50 

free. 

Dr.  Beery 

.00 

.02 

T.  Sumiya 

.75 

.06 

C.  ITara 

.25 

.04 

Iv.  IToshino 

.25 

.02 

Auon 

.18 

.04 

.25 

.04 

X.  Tokutomi 

.50 

.06 

f  B.  Arishima  1 

.06 

\  A.  Morimoto  / 

.40 

C.  E.  Prize  Essay 

.02 

.02 

0.  Matsuo 

.40 

.04 

[Adolf  Harnack 

C -r\ 

}N  Takagi,  Trans. 

►.DU 

.06 

T.  Yokoi 

.07 

.02 

C.  E.  Prize  Essay 

.02 

.02 

j-  J.  H.  DeForest 

.03 

.02 

L  CARDS. 

Package  of  100  ... 

.09 

.02 

„  „  100  ... 

.40 

— 

„  „  100  ... 

.30 

— 

Also  a  Great  Variety  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  to  those  purchasing  to  the  amount  of 
Y.  5.00  or  upwards.  Orders  by  post  promptly  attended  to 


THE  KEISEISHA, 

15.  OWARICHO  NICHOME  KYOBASHI-KU,  TOKYO. 
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I?UBLiISHEI^S  flNNOUNGEMENTi 

OP  THE 

NEW  UNION  HYMNAL. 

The  Union  Hymnbook  Committee  having  com¬ 
pleted  tlie  preparatory  work  on  the  new  “Sambika,”  the 
Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
blushed  book  is  now  on  sale  at  our  Book  Room  and  bran¬ 
ches.  1  lie  following  is  a  description  of  binding  and  prices  : 

MUSIC  EDITION. 

Board,  cloth  backs  and  corners .  Yen  0  40 

Full  cloth,  back,  gilt  stamp . 0  50 

Best  cloth  :  This  edition  has  better  paper  and  cloth  !  0.70 
riul  leather  :  Better  paper,  full  leather,  morocco 

grain,  gilt  stamp .  y 

Divinity  ciicuit:  hull  leather  with  protected  edges 

gut  stamp .  i  95 

TONIC  SOI.  1FA  EDITION 

Special  attention  is  called  to  this  edition  which  is 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  Music  Edition  excepting  that 
the  melody  is  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  notation  above 
the  stall.  It  will  be  sold  in  the  same  variety  and  at  the 
same  prices.  It  is  sure  to  be  especially  popular. 

the  word  edition. 

The  word  edition  of  the  Sambika  will  be  ready  for 
Ti  °  111  u,  ,  W*‘  0rcle*S  should  be  sent  in  at  once, 

mere  will  be  two  grades  of  this  edition.  The  cheaper 
grade  with  paper  cover  at  about  12  sen  ;  The  better  one 
with  best  paper  and  cloth  covers,  at  20  sen. 

PLEASE  NOTE  :  The  publishers  and  authorised 
agents  of  the  New  Union  Hymnal  are  the  Keiseisha 
and  the  Ryobunkan  (Meth.  Pub.  House)  both  of  Tokyo, 
01  their  agents.  Orders  for  books  should  not  be  sent  to 
tile  printers,  either  the  Bnnsha  Press  or  the  Aovama  Press, 
nut  direct  to  selling  agents. 

the  keiseisha, 

Jo,  Owaricho  Nichome,  Kyobashjku,  Tokyo. 
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RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
BOOKS  AND  TRACTS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  KEISEISHA 

FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD’S  MISSION. 

Life  of  Joseph  H.  Neesima  . 

The  Story  of  Amida . 

Christianity  and  Confucianism  . 

Manual  for  Inquirers  . 

The  Faith  of  a  little  Girl .  ... 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (compiled) 

Ethical  Education  . 

The  Atonement . 

The  Personality  of  God  . 

World  Christianity . 


J.  I).  Davis 

Y.  .30  Y. 

.02 

M.  L.  Gordon  ... 

.01 

.00 

Geo.  E.  Albrecht 

.03 

.02 

S.  L.  Guliclc  ... 

.10 

.02 

S.  Murakami  ... 

.015 

.02 

M.  Tsuji  . 

.50 

.02 

J.  D.  Davis 

.02 

.08 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.02 

J.  H.  DeForest. . 

.02 

.02 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

B,Y 


D.  W.  LEARNED. 


The  prices  of  the  1 

Mathew . 

Mark  . 

Luke  . 

John  . 

Acts  . 

Romans . 

1  Corinthians 

2 


espective  volumes  of  this  Commentary  are  as 

follows 

Plice 

..  1.00 

PostnRe 

.20 

Galatians  and  Ephesians. 

Prlcn 

.55 

PosIhro 

.10 

.80 

.16 

Philippians&C'olossians. 

1  and  2  Thessalonians... 

.40 

.08 

..  1.00 

.20 

.35 

.06 

..  1.00 

..  1.00 

.20 

.20 

1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus 
and  Philemon . 

.50 

.12 

.70 

.12 

Hebrews  . 

.40 

.02 

.60 

.12 

The  General  Epistles  ... 

.60 

.18 

.40 

.08 

Revelation  . 

.60 

.12 

History  of  the  Christian  Church 
The  Great  Principles  of  Theology 
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N  0  T  E  S. 

The  Editor  renews  his  request  for 
copies  of  the  May  number  of  Mission 
News  of  last  year  (vol.  vi.  No.  8).  He 
would  gladly  pay  ten  sen  per  copy  for 
any  number  up  to  ten  copies. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  last  number  of  Mission  News 
the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  War 
issued  by  the  Japanese  Government 
was  stated  to  have  been  the  eighth  of 
February.  On  the  eighth  the  Japanese 
Government  published  a  statement  of 
her  case;  but,  as  is  well-known,  the 
Declaration  of  War  did  not  appear 
until  February  tenth. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Dunning  in  his  letter  from 
Kyoto  gives  the  welcome  news  that  the 
Doshisha  has  received  permission  to 
open  a  iSemmon  Qakko,  that  is,  a 
"  Special  School.”  These  so-called 
special  schools  are  designed  to  furnish 


a  practical  education  for  students  who 
are  not  able  to  take  the  full  university 
course.  In  the  case  of  the  Doshisha,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  new  department  will 
bring  that  institution  one  step  nearer 
the  Christian  University  toward  which 
Dr.  Neesima  was  striving  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Directors,  under  this  new  license, 
to  give,  as  the  means  at  their  disposal 
allow,  increasing  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Harris  School  of 
Science,  the  School  of  Law  and  Politics, 
and  to  the  English  Department  which 
is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  be 
instructors  iu  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  Government  and  other 
colleges.  The  license  was  announced 
in  the  Government  Gazette  on  the 
eleventh  instant. 

The  war  is  likely  to  embarrass  the 
Doshisha  on  the  financial  side,  because 
of  the  business  depression  manifest  in  all 
circles,  excepting  those  directly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  demand  for  military 
supplies. 

* *  *  *  * 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  reading 
the  gogai  (newspaper  extras)  for  the 
latest  war  news  should  not  fail  to 
purchase  Lieut.-Colonel  Churchill’s 
Dictionary  of  Military  Terms  and  Ex¬ 
pressions  which  can  be  had  at  Maruya’s 
and  other  book-stores  for  one  yen  a 
copy.  It  comprises  both  English- 
Japauese  and  Japanese-Euglish  sections 
and  is  printed  in  unusually  clear  type. 
The  Chinese  characters  stand  out  very 
distinctly  on  the  page  and  no  micro¬ 
scope  is  needed  to  make  them  out,  as  is 
too .  often  the  case  with  Japanese 
dictionaries. 
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No  doubt  this  dictionary  will  be 
found  incomplete,  but  who  knows  of  a 
Japanese  dictionary  that  is  not?  Still 
within  the  lines  marked  out,  and  they 
include  much  which  is  not  strictly 
technical,  it  is  an  excellent  hook  and 
will  he  found  exceedingly  useful  in 
these  days  when  the  newspapers  are 
crowded  with  military  terms. 

❖  *  *  * 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  youngest  son,  who 
is  in  an  American  business  house  in 
Chemulpo,  saw  the  naval  light  there 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  In 
a  letter  written  to  his  mother  soon 
afterward  he  says:  “We  have  been 
having  a  very  warm  time  here.  For 
a  while  we  all  thought  that  we  should 
have  to  get  around  the  corner  of  some 
hill,  hut  the  Russians  finally  got  up 
anchor  and  went  out  into  the  opening  to 
meet  the  Japanese.  During  the  battle 
the  Japanese  kept  well  away  from  the 
Russians,  hut  they  pounded  the  life 
out  of  the  “  Variyag.”  etc.  with  their 
shot  and  shell.  I  tell  you  the  Russians 
got  it  in  the  neck  sure ! 

“  After  fighting  less  than  an  hour 
the  Russian  vessels  came  hack  into 
port  under  shelter  of  the  foreign  me:i- 
of-war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
gun-boat  blew  herself  up  ;  and  at  about 
half  past  five  the  “  Variyag”  was  on  lire 
and  the  .Sungari  too.  The  “  Variyag” 
was  a  four-funnelled  vessel.  She  was 
a  good  while  in  sinking,  hut  she  got 
there  at  last.  We  can  see  all  three  of 
the  wrecks  at  low  tide. 

“  During  the  batlle  one  Russian 
officer  was  blown  overboard  by  a  Japan¬ 
ese  shell.  He  was  signalling  orders 
at  the  time  with  a  flag  that  he  held  in 
his  hand.  All  that  was  left  of  him 
was  that  one  hand  which  was  still 
grasping  the  Hag ! 

“  I  never  expect  to  see  anything 
like  that  fight  again.  It  was  the  sight 
of  a  life  time.” 


Rear  Admiral  Uryu,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  Japanese  squadron  at  the  battle 
of  Chemulpo,  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
in  the  class  of  1881.  He  was  like  his 
classmate,  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
Seratn,  for  several  years  an  elder  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  of  Tokyo. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Yokoi,  for  some 
time  President  of  the  Doshisha,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  from  Okayama  prefecture.  He 
will  without  doubt,  and  deservedly, 
yield  great  influence  in  that  body  and 
his  course  will  he  followed  with  warm 
interest  by  his  many  friends.  The 
Hon.  Eisuke  Nakamura,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Diet  for  several  sessions, 
has  been  returned  once  more  by  his 
old  constituency,  the  city  of  Kyoto. 

Among  the  three  names  presented 
to  the  His  Imperial  Majesly,  from 
which  according  to  the  constitution  the 
speaker  should  he  chosen,  was  that  of 
the  Hon.  8.  Ehara,  a  prominent , 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  ! 

*  5>5  ^  * 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Dr.  Davis 
is  convalescent  and  has  already  made 
substantial  progress  toward  recovery, 
though  he  will  not  he  able  to  travel, 
probably,  for  some  weeks. 

*  *  *  * 

Edward  F.  Greene  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
February  first.  He  has  been  ordered 
to  join  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Hatch,  Christian 
Endeavor  Secretary  for  India,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Nagasaki  April  eighth 
and  will  remain  in  Japan  until  May 
eleventh  when  he  intends  to  sail  for 
the  United  States. 
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“  Why  America  Sympathises 
With  Japan.” 


Dr.  DeForest  has  just  published  a 
little  pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages,  with 
the  title,  Bcikoku  via  nani  yue  ni 
Nippon  ni  Ddjo  wo  hyd  sum  ka,  that  is 
to  say,  “  Why  America  Sympathises 
with  Japan?”  This  pamphlet  first 
appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  a 
Sendai  newspaper  and  attracted  no 
small  attention.  When  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  republish  these  articles  in  their 
present  form,  Lieut.-General  Miyoshi, 
the  commandant  of  the  Sendai  garrison, 
kindly  consented  to  write  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  What  is  practically  a  translation 
of  this  pamphlet  may  be  seen  in  the 
Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  March  nineteenth. 

The  answer  which  Dr.  DeForest 
gives  to  this  question  is  prefaced  by 
these  three  propositions :  — 

1.  “Russia  is  a  great  despotism. 
The  United  States  is  a  great  re¬ 
public.  One  stands  for  tyranny, 
the  other  for  liberty.” 

2.  “  Russia,  being  a  despotism,  natu¬ 
rally  hates  universal  education. 
The  United  States,  being  a  re¬ 
public,  counts  it  the  privilege  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  to 
have  the  fullest  possible  educa¬ 
tion.” 

3.  “Russia,  in  accordance  with  des¬ 
potic  principles,  employs  religion 
to  strengthen  the  chains  of 
tyranny  and  ignorance.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  stand 
for  religious  liberty,  and  believe 
that  true  religion  is  one  of  the 
best  safe-guards  of  the  home,  of 
society,  and  of  the  state.” 

The  substance  of  Dr.  DeForest’s 
answer  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  :  — 

“It  [the  sympathy  of  Americans  for 
Japan]  is  no  shallow  and  temporary 
feeling,  such  as  would  arise  from  the 
friendly  manner  in  which  Commodore 
Perry  opened  Japan.  Nor  does  it 


come  from  the  fact  that  our  diplomatic 
relations  have  always  been  pleasant 
and  mutually  helpful.  If  that  were  all, 
there  would  be  no  such  enthusiasm  for 
Japan  as  is  now  seen  in  America. 
But  it  is  because  Japan  stands  for 
those  great  liberties  of  constitutional 
government,  of  universal  education, 
of  equal  justice,  of  religious  faith, 
that  we  are  attracted  to  her  in  this 
great  crisis.  It  is  because  her  inter¬ 
national  course  has  been  honorable. 
We  feel  that  the  battle  which  Japan 
is  now  fighting  is  for  humanity.  *  *  *  * 
If  Japan  wins,  the  light  of  political 
and  religious  liberty  will  flood  the 
whole  East  and  will  aid  the  salvation 
of  China  and  also  the  final  reformation 
of  Russia  herself.” 

The  pamphlet  is  timely.  While 
some  parts  of  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  directed  rather  to  Americans, 
yet  at  this  juncture  it  is  peculiarly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Japanese  people  should 
realise  why  it  is  that  so  many  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  are  praying  for  the  success 
of  Japan  rather  than  for  that  of  a  great 
Christian  power.  They  need  to  be 
helped  to  realise  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  in  support  of  the  phrase, 

“  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  in  these 
days  the  ethical  bond  between  nations 
is  stronger  than  the  racial,  and  that  so 
long  as  they  adhere  firmly  to  those 
noble  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  characterise  their  national 
life,  the  sympathies  of  all  who  believe 
in  free  institutions  will  in  the  long  run 
rest  with  Japan. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  some  lovers 
of  freedom,  especially  in  Continental 
Europe,  seem  for  the  time  being  to  give 
their  moral  support  to  Russia ;  but  it 
is  because  of  their  doubt,  terribly  un-  , 
just  we  believe,  whether  the  new  life  of 
freedom  is  really  accepted  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  nation  at  large  and  whether  tlio 
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really  genuine  tendencies  of  the  people 
are  not  rather  to  be  judged  by  the  life 
in  pre-restoration  days  than  by  that  of 
the  Meiji  Era.  However,  the  truth  will 
eventually  prevail.  If  the  party  lead¬ 
ers  by  their  moderation  and  self-re¬ 
straint  and  the  Government  by  its  stern 
repression  of  bureaucratism  will  adhere 
loyally  to  the  Imperial  Constitution, 
the  days  of  such  strangely  mistaken 
judgments  will  soon  be  numbered. 

Dr.  DeForest  knows  well,  no  one 
better,  how  thoroughly  the  Japanese 
people  are  committed  to  the  new  regime 
and  how  heartily  they  love  their  new 
liberties.  His  testimony  is  given  clear¬ 
ly  and  impressively.  Those  doubters 
who  read  the  English  reproduction 
should  find  in  this  testimony  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  permanence  of 
Japan’s  constitutional  institutions. 

The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the 
Keiseisha,  Owari-cho,  Nichome,  Kyo- 
bashi,  Tokyo.  The  price  is  three  sen 
a  copy,  with  a  discount  of  twenty  per¬ 
cent.,  if  one  hundred  copies  are  pur¬ 
chased,  and  of  forty  per  cent.,  if  1,000 
copies  are  purchased. 


From  Kobe. 

On  Sunday,  March  13th,  forty-four 
adults  were  received  into  the  Kobe 
church.  Forty  of  them  by  baptism, 
and  four  by  letter.  This  is  the  largest 
addition  at  one  time  since  the  church  was 
organised  thirty  years  ago  lacking  one 
month.  The  majority  of  the  new 
members  are  young  men  and  young 
women. 

The  finances  of  the  church  are  in  a 
very  easy  and  satisfactory  condition. 
To  the  pastor  and  pastor’s  assistant  a 
paid  secretary  has  now  been  added. 
There  are  several  candidates  on  the 
list  for  instruction  and  baptism  in  May. 

The  large  celebration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  organisation  of  the 
church  is  to  be  converted  into  a  smaller 
one  than  was  intended.  The  national 
emphasis  placed  on  economy  for  the 


sake  of  the  war  is  a  reason  that  weighs 
with  the  membership. 

The  calls  for  aid  for  soldiers  and  for 
their  families  are  now  very  numerous 
and  some  of  them  very  insistent.  A 
recent  call  from  the  Christians  of  Hiro¬ 
shima  for  reading  matter  and  other 
things  that  conld  be  put  into  a  soldier’s 
knapsack  was  responded  to  by  the 
sending  from  the  Kobe  Mission  Station 
of  five  thousand  copies  of  “  Morning 
Light”  Without  intention,  the  March 
first,  issue  is  a  war  number. 

Mr.  Newell  writing  from  Niigata 
about  it  says :  “  That  last  number  of 

“Morning  Light ”  was  a  good  one,  and 
will  do  good.  The  article  on  Russia 
is  full  of  common  sense,  whoever  wrote 
it.” 

Miss  Daughaday  writes  to  say  that 
“the  last  number  of  “  Morning  Light  ” 
is  unusually  interesting.” 

Mr.  Alima  the  chief  of  the  Yokohama 
prison  wrote  to  ask  if  he  could  not  be 
supplied  with  an  additional  number  of 
copies  of  that  number  for  use  among 
prisoners. 

Such  indications  of  interest  and 
appreciation  are  very  cheering  even  to 
a  veteran. 

J.  L.  Attkinson. 


Kobe  College  Notes. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Gulick  has  just  been  giving 
a  course  of  much  appreciated  lectures 
on  evolution  to  the  teachers  and  older 
students  of  the  College.  The  women 
from  the  Bible  School  and  a  few  other 
friends  were  also  present.  The  fine 
collection  of  charts  illustrating  the  lec¬ 
tures  adds  much  to  their  interest  aud 
value.  A  teacher  from  one  of  the  city 
schools  who  was  a  most  attentive 
listener  to  the  three  lectures  expressed 
himself  ns  having  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  Dr.  Gulick’s  argument 
from  evolution  for  the  God  in  whom  we 
believe.  He  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  Chris¬ 
tian  evolution  was  entirely  new  to  him. 
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Dr.  Gulick  wns  kind  enough  to  give  nn 
extra  hour  to  showing  the  charts  with 
simple  explanations  to  the  younger 
girls  who  found  the  regular  lectures  too 
difficult  for  them. 

Last  Sunday  was  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing  to  us, — a  kind  of  feast  of  in¬ 
gathering, — for  twenty  of  the  more  than 
forty  who  stood  up  in  the  Kobe  church 
to  join  themselves  with  the  people  of 
God  were  from  our  school.  These 
girls  were  from  all  the  academy  classes, 
and  one  was  an  assistant  teacher.  They 
had  been  for  some  weeks  under  special 
instruction  from  Mr.  Ilarada,  and 
seemed  to  be  really  ready  for  the  step. 

At  our  regular  Sunday  evening  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  seventh  of  this  month  we 
joined  the  great  number  of  Christians 
who  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Mr.  Parrot  kindly  sent  up  one  of  his 
clerks  from  the  new  Bible  House  in 
Kobe  with  a  full  set  of  samples  of  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  published  in 
Japan,  and  we  were  much  interested  in 
seeing  them  and  hearing  something  of 
the  work  that  society  is  doing  in  Japan. 

Susan  A.  Searle. 


Sendai. 

On  the  great  national  holiday, 
February  11th,  I  was  invited  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Ebina  at  Fukushima.  It 
happened  to  be  the  day  when  news 
from  Port  Arthur  began  to  come  in, 
and  the  city  was  excited.  In  the  midst 
of  war  preparations  we  did  not  expect 
much  of  an  audience,  but  the  theater 
was  well  filled.  I  enjoyed  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Ebina,  for  no  one  can  be 
hours  with  him  without  discovering  his 
wealth  of  intellectual  resources,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  rare  Christian  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  for  Christ.  He  expects 
one  hundred  accessions  to  his  church 
this  year.  I  wish  he  might  have  a 
thousand.  But  he  is  reaching  several 
thousands  by  means  of  his  Shinjin,  the 


best  selling  Christian  magazine  in  the 
Empire. 

The  next  day  I  was  invited  to  a 
village  five  miles  from  the  railway, 
where  never  before  was  a  foreigner 
seen.  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  silk 
villages  of  Fukushima,  and  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  one  those  historic  families 
whose  branches  occupy  one  long  street, 
with  their  thirty-five  godowns.  No 
sooner  had  I  reached  the  place,  with  my 
kind  escort  of  two  gentlemen,  than  I 
was  requested  to  speak  in  the  school 
house  on  “  How  Foreigners  regard  this 
War.”  Prominent  men  of  the  village 
called  to  spend  the  evening,  and  the 
next  day  I  was  escorted  to  the  train  and 
all  the  expenses  of  the  whole  trip  were 
paid  and  move  too. 

Keturning  to  Sendai,  I  published  an 
article  in  the  Kahoku  Shimpo  on  “  The 
jReasons  ivhy  Americans  Sympathise 
with  Japan.”  It  went  through  five 
issues  and  was  given  the  place  of  the 
editorials.  It  was  spoken  well  of,  and 
I  therefore  asked  the  Governor  to  get 
me  an  interview  with  the  commanding 
General  here,  from  whom  I  requested 
au  introduction  to  my  article,  in  order 
to  give  it  in  tract  shape  to  the  soldiers. 
He  very  kindly  sent  me  au  appreciative 
letter,  which  will  appear  in  the  tract. 
It  is  in  the  Keiseislia  now,  and  samples 
will  be  sent  each  station  before  long. 

Business  called  me  to  Tokyo  last 
month,  and  I  was  provided  with  a  nice 
home  for  a  week  with  the  Millers  in  the 
Legation  grounds.  Miss  Ume  Tsuda 
kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Uryu,  wife  of  the  hero  of 
Chemulpo.  It  was  delightful  to  hear 
about  herself  and  her  distinguished 
husband,  both  of  whom  were  educated 
in  the  States,  and  for  years  were  in 
and  around  New  Haven.  Besides  old 
friends,  I  met  several  new  people,  one 
of  whom  was  the  Vice-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
and  it  is  a  privilege  to  show  our 
sympathy  to  the  people  around  us. 
At  the  subetsukai  of  certain  army 
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officers,  the  foreign  Indies  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  hosts  with  the  Indies  of  the 
city  in  entertaining  them  and  letters 
°f  ^innks  were  sent  to  our  homes  from 
the  v  ice-  Governor. 

The  Christians  of  the  city  presented 
10,000  leaflets  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  here  which  contained  a  brief 
exhortation  followed  by  a  dozen  well 
chosen  Bible  verses,  the  last  of  which 
was:— “lie  that  endureth  unto  the 
end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.”  I  sat 
by  an  officer  while  he  read  the  leaf, 
and  when  he  saw  that  text  he  en¬ 
thusiastically  said  “  That’s  the  thing 
for  us !  ” 

When  in  New  York  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  kindly  gave  me  one  of  his 
new  and  stirring  books,  The  Next 
Great  Aivakening,  which  opens  a 
glorious  vision  of  what  Society  will  be 
when,  men  make  this  world  ideal, 
that  is,  when  they  set  up  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  every 
department  of  life.  Good  !  But  I  have 
been  reading  up  Russia,  and  I  fancy 
the  next  great  awakening  will  be 
over  there.  They  got  a  bit  of  it  at 
Chemulpo  and  at  Port  Arthur.  More 
to  follow ! 

Let  all  station  reports  arrive  in 
Sendai  by  May  1st.  State  how  the  war 
affects  the  work  in  your  field,  what 
losses  and  what  new  openings  for  work. 

I  start  on  my  spring  tours  this  week. 

J.  H.  DeForest. 


From  Niigata. 

A  small  band  of  Christians  in  Kashi¬ 
wazaki,  the  thriving  little  “  Oil  City  ”  of 
Echigo,  had  long  been  asking  for  an 
evangelist,  when  in  November  last  we 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the  need 
by  sending  Mr.  Ueda  who  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Bible-store  and  Kdgislio  (preaching- 
place)  on  Furu-machi  in  Niigata,  and 
had  also  acted  as  teacher  and  personal 
helper  to  the  missionaries. 

Although  his  going  to  Kashiwazaki 


meant  a  decrease  in  his  salary,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  an  increase  in  his 
family,  Mr.  Ueda  courageously  took  up 
the  work  in  this  important  out-station, 
and  carried  it  on  successfully  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments.  He  lived  in  the  Kdgislio  and 
in  addition  to  his  evangelistic  work 
carried  on  a  night-school  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  help  pay  something  to¬ 
ward  the  rent  and  running  expenses  of 
the  Kdgislio. 

In  the  early  morning  of  March  8th, 
the  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  family,  which  included  five 
little  children — the  baby  but  a  few 
weeks  old — were  aroused  in  time  to 
escape  unharmed,  but  with  the  excep- 
of  some  bedding  and  a  few  articles  of 
clothing,  all  of  their  household  effects 
were  burned.  The  evangelist’s  little 
library  of  nearly  three  hundred  volumes 
was  also  destroyed.  Mr.  Yoneyama, 
our  evangelist  at  Nagaoka,  happened 
to  be  sending  the  night  with  Mr. 
Uyeda  and  lost  some  of  his  clothing 
and  his  watch,  but  his  presence  was 
most  providential  for  it  was  doubtless 
through  his  efforts  that  no  loss  of  life 
resulted. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to 
Kashiwazaki  to  see  what  was  most 
needed  to  make  the  family  comfortable 
and  to  make  arrangements  if  possible 
for  another  Kdgislio.  I  took  with  me 
not  only  the  Bible  for  which  Mr. 
Uyeda  had  made  request  in  writing  us 
of  his  loss,  but  also  a  liberal  supply  of 
clothing  donated  by  friends  in  Niigata. 

I  found  that  one  of  the  Christians  in 
the  place  had  kindly  taken  the  family 
into  his  house  and  was  willing  it  should 
be  used  as  a  place  for  holding  the  night 
school  and  preaching  services.  The 
house  is  not  well  located  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  will  do  for  the  present. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  notice  that 
many  of  the  non-Christians  in  the  town 
showed  their  sympathy  and  good-will, 
not  only  in  word  but  deed,  bringing 
small  gifts  of  money,  or  some  dish  or 
utensil  according  to  the  usual  custom. 
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The  officials  at  the  Police  Office  were 
kindly  disposed  and  assured  Mr.  Uyeda 
that  they  attached  no  blame  to  him  on 
account  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  fine 
(Tor  endangering  other  property)  would 
be  but  nominal,  if  any  were  imposed. 
This  was  really  a  very  great  favor  and 
was  due  in  part,  we  imagine,  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  officials  had  taken 
an  interest  in  Christianity  and  were 
occasional  attendants  at  the  preaching 
services.  The  newspapers,  too,  gave 
friendly  and  sympathetic  accounts  of 
the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  evan¬ 
gelist  and  his  work. 

These  various  tokens  of  good-will  af¬ 
forded  us  great  relief  and  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing ;  for  if  the  citizens  had  been  so 
inclined  they  might  easily  have  ruined 
the  Christian  work,  or  greatlv  hindered 
it,  by  charging  the  Christians  with 
carelessly  endangering  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  whole  community. 
Such  might  have  been  the  result,  had 
there  been  a  strong  wind  that  would 
have  caused  a  general  conflagration, 
such  as  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
town  a  few  years  ago.  *  But  the  night 
was  calm  and  the  fire  did  not  spread. 
In  this  we  could  see  the  hand  of  God, 
protecting  His  people  and  caring  for 
the  interests  of  His  Kingdom. 

Still  further  indications  of  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence  and  His  power  to  turn  calamity 
into  blessing  were  soon  made  manifest. 
The  Editor-in-chief  of  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  who  is  not  a  Christian,  called 
on  the  evangelist  while  I  was  there  and 
after  expressing  sympathy  and  regret 
for  the  loss  caused  by  the  fire,  said  that 
he  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
the  matter  and  had  talked  with  one  of 
his  fellow  editors  about  it  until  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  the  Christians 
to  build  a  church !  (The  exclamation 
point  expresses  our  own  surprise  and 
our  inclination  to  smile  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  we  knew  with  what  indifferent 
success  the  little  group  of  Chiristians 
had  tried  to  raise  the  five  or  six  yen 
needed  for  rent  and  running  expenses 


hitherto).  The  editor  then  went  on  to 
say  that  since  material  and  labor  were 
cheap,  a  suitable  building  could  be 
erected  for  about  three  hundred  yen. 
He  thought  that  at  least  one  hundred  yen 
could  be  raised  in  Kashiwazaki,  and 
perhaps  as  much  more  from  outside 
sources,  while,  he  himself,  was  ready  to 
lend  the  balance  without  interest,  and 
the  loan  could  he  repaid  with  the  small 
monthly  sums  that  had  hitherto  been 
expended  for  rent. 

At  this  generous  offer  we  began  to 
look  with  more  of  favor  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  I  suggested  that  they  come  to 
my  room  at  the  hotel  for  a  “sodan" 
(consultation)  that  evening.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  two  editors,  a  teacher  from 
the  Middle  School,  and  three  or  four 
Christians  with  the  evangelist  came  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  prayed  over  the  matter 
and  thoroughly  discussed  the  questions 
involved.  Einally  when  I  asked  them 
for  some  practical  evidence  of  their 
desire  for  a  church-building,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  paper  was  passed  around.  The 
editors  headed  the  list  with  a  pledge  of 
fifty  yen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sum 
of  ninety-seven  yen  had  been  promised. 
Tbe  next  morning  representatives  of 
the  Japan  Oil  Company,  (he  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  which  is  a  Christian,  pledged 
“fifty  yen  or  more,”  and  before  I  left 
town  that  afternoon  it  was  practically 
certain  that  over  two  hundred  yen 
would  be  raised.  I  then  told  them 
that  the  members  of  the  Niigata  Sta¬ 
tion  would  be  responsible  for  a  hundred 
yen  additional. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
or  their  friends  feel  like  helping  us  to 
meet  this  pledge  we  will  be  truly  grate¬ 
ful.  Many  of  the  missionaries  we 
know  have  gladly  invested  in  such 
church-building  enterprises  in  various 
parts  of  Japan,  and  have  found  that 
it  pays. 

It  was  found  that  a  good  building- 
lot  centrally  located  was  on  the  market 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  it.  With  the 
help  of  a  small  loan  from  the  Mission 
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Loan  Fund  this  important  out-station 
of  our  field  will  thus  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  building-lot  and  erect  thereon 
a  building  suited  to  present  needs,  as 
a  home  for  the  evangelist,  a  place  for 
holding  the  night-school,  and  a  house  of 
worship. 

For  the  Kashi  wazaki  Christians  ca¬ 
lamity  has  resulted  in  blessing,  mourn¬ 
ing  has  been  turned  into  joy,  and  dis¬ 
couragement  has  given  place  to  new 
hope  and  courage.  We  trust  also  that 
this  experience  will  bring  to  them  a 
rich  spiritual  blessing  and  renewed  con¬ 
secration  to  Him  whose  providential 
leading  has  done  so  much  for  them. 

W.  L  Curtis. 


Maebnshi  Items. 

The  war  is  really  on.  On  March 
4th,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Matsuo  our 
Sano  evangelist,  announced,  “  Have 
been  ordered  out,  get  a  successor.  By 
one  o’clock  next  morning  he  was  on  his 
way  to  rejoin  his  division,  and  Sano  is 
now  in  charge  of  his  wife.  A  member 
ofTakasaki  Church  has  also  departed 
to  take  charge  of  a  field  hospital  in  the 
war  region. 

Of  course  the  general  excitement  is 
felt  in  evangelistic  work.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Sukawa — a  northern 
station — private  conversation,  sermons, 
and  other  addresses  overflowed  with 
militant  patriotism.  One  good  deacon 
declared  in  public  that  so  long  as  one 
man,  one  woman,  or  even  one  child 
survived,  there  must  be  no  thought  of 
yielding. 

The  woman’s  Reform  Association  of 
of  Japan,  Kyofu  Kwai  advertised  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Takasaki, 
in  April,  has  had  to  change  the  place  to 
Tokyo  and  the  time  to  July,  on  account 
of  disarranged  time-tables.  In  Mae- 
bashi,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the 
enlisted  soldiei-s  and  their  families,  has 
been  organised,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  ladies  of  the  church, 
and  this,  together  with  the  enrolling  of  a 


large  list  of  members — 1,000  already — 
has  demanded  much  time  and  attention. 

In  February  two  trips  of  three  days 
each,  in  two  successive  weeks,  were  made 
to  Shittaka,  in  the  hill  country  to  the 
north,  and  results  were  gratifying. 
Several  cottage  prayer-meetings,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  good  deal  of  visiting,  so 
warmed  things  up  that  an  unusually 
large  number  came  out  to  the  two 
meetings  held  in  the  church.  Some 
who  not  been  to  church  for  six  years 
were  seen  in  the  audience,  and  they 
were  not  the  least  attentive  either. 

The  Literary  Association,  connected 
with  the  Girls  School,  has  just  given 
the  closing  entertainment  of  the  term. 
The  school  building  was  full,  and  an 
excellent  programme  was  provided  of 
which  the  piece  of  resistance  was  “  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  adapted.  A  four- 
year  old  member  of  the  station  listened 
to  the  play,  and  afterwards  volunteered 
the  information  “  My  !  It  was  funny  ! 
Everybody  laughed,  oh,  so  much!” 
So  we  may  pronounce  the  effort  a 
success. 

The  Station  regrets  having  to  say 
good-bye  to  Miss  Hoyt,  who  will 
probably  leave  soon  for  Kobe. 

She  has  enlivened  our  soberness, 
studied  the  language  conscientiously, 
made  herself  familiar  with  Japanese 
home  life,  helped  out  in  school  work, 
and  will  certainly  leave  a  large  vacancy 
when  she  goes.  All  the  same,  our 
hearty  congralutations  to  Kobe  College. 

H.  Pedi.ey. 


Okayama  in  the  Early  Spring. 

One  member  of  the  station  partially 
yielded  to  the  seductive  influences  of 
changing  weather  and  has  suffered 
from  a  mild  attack  of  influenza,  but 
will  be  doing  full  work  agaiu  by  the 
time  this  appears  in  print. 

All  the  members  of  the  station  have 
joined  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  two  of 
the  Indies  have  devoted  much  time  the 
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past  fortnight  in  serving  tea  and  cake, 
and  sewing  on  buttons  for  the  soldiers. 

Okayama  church  ladies  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  secured  permission  to 
assist  in  this  work.  They  are  caring 
for  the  common  soldiers  while  the 
Red  Cross  ladies  look  after  the  wants 
of  the  officers.  There  have  been 
some  very  pleasant  and  impressive  ex¬ 
periences,  a  few  of  which  will  be 
reported  later. 

Just  now  there  is  a  break  in  this 
current  to  be  followed  shortly  by  ano¬ 
ther  stream  of  living  patriotism  flowing 
to  the  front.  May  the  need  for  this 
outpour  of  life  and  treasure  soon  cease! 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  anxious  to  utilise 
the  present  opportunity  have  organised 
a  Jiteugyb  Down  Kwai  (Moral  instruc¬ 
tion  Society  for  Business  Men).  The  flrst 
meeting  was  held  last  Saturday  evening 
and  was  a  marked  success.  Over  three 
hundred  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  “  the  plain  people  whom  God 
seems  to  love  better  than  the  higher 
classes  since  He  has  made  more  of 
them”  composing  a  much  interested 
audience.  The  speakers  were  two  bank 
clerks,  a  school  teacher,  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  while  the  Orphanage  Brass 
Band  Number  3  and  an  Edison 
phonograph  furnished  the  variety  part 
of  the  entertainment. 

There  were  eleven  baptisms  in  Oka¬ 
yama  church  at  the  January  commu¬ 
nion  service  and  nine  at  the  March 
communion. 

One  of  the  local  workers  has  con¬ 
fessed  himself  guilty  of  immoralty  and 
is  under  church  discipline.  He  seems 
thoroughly  penitent  and  determined  to 
reinstate  himself  in  favor.  Apparent¬ 
ly  no  grievous  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  work  by  this  trying  experience,  the 
place  made  vacant  by  necessary  resig¬ 
nation  being  partinlfy  tilled  already. 

Hanabatake  slum  work  under  Miss 
Adams’  guidance  keeps  up  its  brave 
light  with  gambling,  licentiousness, 
laziness,  ignorance,  and  stupidity. 

Gifts  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  from 
Japanese  have  fallen  oft’  alarmingly 


since  the  war  began.  Correspondence 
nowadays  largely  relates  to  the  placing 
of  new  children  in  the  Asylum.  The 
dormitories  are  full  to  the  doors.  For- 
tuately  the  brass  band  and  biograph 
company  have  had  a  very  successful 
tour  in  Formosa  and  returned  home 
with  a  bag  full  of  ducats  and  ole  clo’ . 

When  this  is  emptied,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  to  pay  rice  bills  for  these 
nearly  three  hundred  hearty  eaters. 
But  the  Christian  faith  and  earnest 
evangelistic  spirit  of  Mr.  Ishii  and  his 
associates  at  this  juncture  are  a  joy  to 
behold. 

Among  various  forms  of  work,  they 
have  interested  themselves  in  a  Korean 
refugee  of  high  rank  who  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Hanabatake  school  child¬ 
ren  living  in  their  neighborhood  and 
serving  as  a  menial  employee  in  a  large 
cotton  factory.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  take  him  out  of  the 
mill  and  give  him  teaching  work 
with  plenty  of  time  for  Bible  and 
other  study  that  he  may  be  fitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country  later  as  a 
Christian  worker.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  promising  case. 

The  Seishb  Dendb-tai  (Bible  Workers 
Society)  keeps  steadily  employed  and 
is  planning  for  a  further  enlargement 
of  its  efforts. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  our 
station  ladies  and  their  Japanese  co¬ 
workers,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  five 
Japanese  Bihle  women  are  calling  upon 
and  reading  the  Bible  weekly  with 
seventy-three  non-Christians,  besides 
several  church  numbers.  Pastor  Ab6 
and  other  men  have  an  almost  equally 
long  list  for  whom  they  are  working  in 
similar  ways. 

Thus  far  the  war  has  given  us  all 
more  rather  than  fewer  opportunities  of 
service,  and  the  calls  upon  our  time 
and  strength  are  many,  varied,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  encouragement. 

J.  H.  Pettee. 
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Tlie  Situation  in  Kyoto. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  two 
months  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so 
many  far-reaching  changes  could  have 
taken  place  in  one  station  in  so  short 
a  time,  as  have  taken  place  here.  Dr. 
Albrecht  has  gone  and  his  house  is 
occupied  until  July  by  Dr.  Nilobe  who 
is  giving  lectures  in 'the  Government 
University.  Mis.  and  Miss  Gordon 
have  returned  to  America  and  their 
house  has  been  rented  to  two  English 
ladies,  the  Misses  Sowter,  for  one  year. 
Dr.  Davis  is  slowly  recovering  from 
his  recent  sudden  and  very  severe 
illness  and  will  probably  leave  for 
America  with  his  family  as  soon  as 
he  is  strong  enough  to  travel.  The 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  has  taken  two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Doshisha  faculty,  Major 
Uno  and  Prof.  Shosei.  All  the  members 
of  the  station  have  felt  the  strain  of 
these  two  months  but  are  now  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  the  future. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the 
Government  has  at  last,  after  long 
delay,  granted  recognition  {o  the  re* 
organised  higher  department  of  the 
Doshisha  to  be  known  as  the  Doshisha 
Semmon  Gakko.  The  new  courses  of 
study  will  go  into  effect  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  school  year  next  April. 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Tottori  is  expected  in  a 
few  days  and  will  assist  in  the  teaching 
of  these  new  courses  during  the  coming- 
spring  term.  The  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Doshisha  will  beheld  on 
the  thirtieth  of  this  month.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  that  time  a  final  favor¬ 
able  answer  will  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Shimomura  who  was  lately 
elected  President  of  the  Doshisha,  but 
who  has  not  yet  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  office. 

Miss  Legge  has  been  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Girl’s  School  and  the 
members  of  the  station  and  is  doing 
very  acceptable  work. 

>  Rev.  Mr.  Hachihama,  pastor  of  the 
Rakuyo  Church,  is  proving  himself  the 


man  for  the  place.  Since  his  coming 
about  four  months  ago,  more  than  fifty 
people  have  united  with  the  church 
and  the  attendance  at  the  morning 
preaching  service  has  steadily  increased 
until  now  the  room  is  often  crowded  on 
Sunday  mornings.  The  church  seems 
to  have  entered  on  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  it  is  confidently  hoped 
will  be  long  continued.  Mr.  Osawa, 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  this 
church,  recently  met  with  a  very  heavy 
loss  in  the  entire  destruction  of  his 
store  by  fire  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Ohashi,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Nishijin  preaching  place  has  just 
resigned  and  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Teraoka  will  take  up  the  work  there. 

_  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
Kyoto  Station  rejoices  in  a  baby  num¬ 
bered  among  its  members.  Miss  Dorothy 
Woodworth  Dunning  is  doing  her  best 
to  show  her  appreciation  of  the  many 
attentions  showered  upon  her  and  is 
progressing  favorably  in  every  way. 

M.  D.  Dunning. 

Matsuyama. 

I  am  just  back  this  afternoon  from 
Kobe  where  I  have  been  speaking  in 
Kobe  College  and  the  Church.  I 
spoke  three  times  in  the  former  and 
twice  in  the  latter  on  “  Evolution,  and 
Religion.”  The  audience  in  the  church 
was  about  300. 

So  you  may  judge  that  I  have  had 
no  time  for  any  article.  Had  I  the 
time  I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  war 
celebrations  here  in  Matsuyama,  and 
how  Miss  Judson,  Miss  Parmelee,  and 
I  joined  the  lantern  parade,  and 
marched  two  hours  through  the  city. 

I  carried  my  large  American  flag,  and 
created  quite  a  sensation.  The  three 
papers  spoke  of  it  with  gratification 
and  one  paper  thanked  me  in  the  name 
of  the  city. 

Twenty  four  wounded  Russians  were 
brought  here  last  week  and  are  in  the 
hospital.  They  are  being  cared  for 
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most  thoughtfully  and  so, -far  as  possible  a  success  and  the  visitors  comfortable, 
their  wants  are  being  supplied.  On  Their  kindness  and  earnest  zeal  will 
leaving  the  Hakuai  Mam,  the  hospital  long  be  remembered  by  their  quests, 
steamer,  they  are  said  to  have  wept  with  Pastors  Koki  and  Wataze  crossed  the 
gratitude  to  the  nurses  who  had  been  so  Ushitoge  in  the  rain  to  Miyakouoio 
land  to  them.  As  they  cannot  speak  and  had  a  meeting  there  one  evenin'^, 
a  word  of  English  we  cannot  do  much  They  were  in  Miyazaki  two  evenings, 
lor  them,  Sidney  L.  Gulicic.  The  attendance  was  good  although  there 

—  was  a  magic  lantern  war  lecture  at  the 

theater. 

Miyazaki.  Mr.  Kolci  was  at  Takanabe  Saturday 

,,,,  .  ~~  __  _  an3  Sunday.  A  men’s  meeting  filled 

Ihe  meeting  of  the  Kyushu  Con-  the  church  fairly  full  Saturday  even- 
feience  was  held  at  Obi  this  year,  ing,  and  a  special  women’s  meeting 
March  o-b.  Ihe  west  side  of  the  is-  Sunday  evening  was  even  better  attend- 
and  sent  no  representative,  however,  cd.  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon 
and  even  two  of  our  Hyuga  pastors  also  had  appropriate  and  profitable 
could  not  attend.  Nevertheless,  we  meetings.  Mr.  Koki  also  visited  Nobe- 
had  a  profitable  meeting.  Pastor  Koki  oka  and  Hososhima.  Of  course  war  is 
of  Osaka  was  with  us  and  helped  very  the  main  theme  of  talk  and  interest 
much.  Beside  the  regular  conference  here,  although  the  machinery  of  society 
meetings  four  evening  preaching  meet-  is  not  seriously  disturbed, 
mgs  were  held,  one  each  in  the  two  Miss  Gulick  has  organised  an  old 
paits  of  the  town  and  two  at  the  church.  peoples-Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
Attendance  was  good.  One  Sunday  we  ten  or  so  members,  mostly  Christians, 
had  the  communion  service,  and  four  A  Saturday  night  question  class  for 
adults  and  three  infants  were  baptised,  those  contemplating  uniting  with  the 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  special  meet-  church  is  held  every  week  with  an 
mg  for  Christians  and  on  the  last  after-  attendance  of  about  a.  dozen, 
noon  an  indoor  picnic,— indoor  because  In  Miyazaki  many  family  Bible  class- 
of  rain.  es  are  meeting  once  or  more  a  week, 

One  event  of  the  conference  was  the  besides  the  frequent  regular  Bible  class- 
ordination  of  Mr.  Shiraishi  who  has  es  at  the  church  and  at  the  mission- 
been  working  with  me  for  several  years,  aries’  homes. 

The  church  people  of  Obi  forget  We  miss  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  greatly, 
nothing  and  grudged  nothing  which  who  are  at  the  bedside  of  Dr.  Davis  in 
they  could  do  to  make  the  meetings  Kyoto.  C.  A.  Clark. 


(SNOW  FLAKES ). 


A  SONG  BOOK  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

SECOND  EDITION  now  ready. 

Price :  Paper  =  =  =  no  sen . 
Board  =  =  =  U5  „ 

Postage  6  sen. 

For  Sale  by  THE  KEISE1SHA. 
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E?ublishei^s  Announcement 

OF  THE 

NEW  UNION  HYMNAL. 

The  Union  Hyranbook  Committee  having  com¬ 
pleted  |he  preparatory  work  on  the  new  “Sambika,”  the 
Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
finished  book  is  now  on  sale  at  our  Book  Room  and  bran¬ 
ches.  The  following  is  a  description  of  binding  and  prices  : 

MUSIC  EDITION. 

Net. 

Board,  cloth  backs  and  corners . Yen  0.40 

Full  cloth,  back,  gilt  stamp . 0.50 

Best  cloth:  This  edition  has  better  paper  and  cloth  .  0.70 

Full  leather :  Better  paper,  full  leather,  morocco 

grain,  gilt  stamp  . . 1.10 

Divinity  circuit :  P'ull  leather  with  protected  edges, 

gilt  stamp .  .1.25 

TONIC  sot,  Pi  EDITION. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  this  edition  which  is 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  Music  Edition  excepting  that 
the  melody  is  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  notation  above 
the  staff.  It  will  be  sold  in  the  same  variety  and  at  the 
same  prices.  It  is  sure  to  be  especially  popular. 

THE  WQKD  EDITION. 

The  word  edition  ot  the  Sambika  is  also  now 
ready  for  sale.  Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once.  There 
are  two  grades  of  this  edition.  The  cheaper  grade  with 
paper  cover  at  about  12  sen  ;  The  better  one,  with  best 
paper  and  cloth  covers,  at  20  sen. 

PLEASE  NOTE  :  The  publishers  and  authorised 
agents  ot^  the  New  Union  Hymnal  are  the  Keiseisha 
and  the  Kyobunkan  (Meth.  Pub.  House)  both  of  Tokyo, 
or  their  agents.  Orders  for  books  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  printers,  either  the  Bunslia  Press  or  the'  Aoyama  Press, 
but  direct  to  selling  agents. 

THE  KEISEISHA, 

15,  Owaricho  Nichome,  Kyobashiku,  Tokyo. 
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RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
BOOKS  AND  TRACTS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  KEISEISHA 


FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD’S  MISSION. 


Life  of  Joseph  H.  Neesima  . 

The  Story  of  Amida . 

Christianity  and  Confucianism  . 

Manual  for  Inquirers  . 

The  Faith  of  a  little  Girl . 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (compiled) 

Ethical  Education  . 

The  Atonement . 

The  Personality  of  God  . 

World  Christianity . 


J.  D.  Davis 

Y.  .30  Y..00 

M.  L.  Gordon  ... 

.01 

.02 

Geo.  E.  Albrecht 

.03 

.02 

S.  L.  Gulick  ... 

.10 

.02 

S.  Murakami  ... 

.015 

.02 

M.  Tsuji  . 

.50 

.02 

J.  D.  Davis 

.02 

.08 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.02 

J.  IT.  DeForest. . 

.02 

.02 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


D.  W.  LEARNED. 

The  prices  of  the  respective  volumes  of  this  Commentary  are  as  follows : — 


Mathew . 

1.00 

.20 

Galatians  and  Ephesians. 

Mark  . 

.80 

.16 

Philippians  &  Colossians. 

Luke  . 

1.00 

.20 

1  and  2  Thessalonians... 

John  . 

1.00 

.20 

1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus 

Acts  . 

1.00 

.20 

and  Philemon . 

Romans . 

.70 

.12 

Hebrews  . 

1  Corinthians  . 

.60 

.12 

The  General  Epistles  ... 

2  „  . 

.40 

.08 

Revelation  . 

History  of  the  Christian  Church 
The  Great  Principles  of  Theology 

.  D.  W.  Learned... 

.  J.  D.  Davis 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  TRACTS  HAVE  BEEN 

.08 
.06 

.12 
.02 
.18 
.12 

Price  Postage 


.40 

.35 

.50 

.40 

.60 

.60 


1.20 

1.00 


.32 

.20 


Price  Postage 


J.  L.  Atkinson... 

.02 

.02 

Geo.  Allchin  ... 

.02 

.02 

... 

.02 

.02 

USEFUL  AND  HAVE  HAD  A  LARGE  SALE. 

“  Two  Young  Men  . 

The  Prodigal  Son  . 

The  Good  Samaritan . 

A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  on  all  large  orders. 

Address 

THE  KEISEISHA, 

15,  OWAR1-CHO  N1CHQMB  KYOBASBJ-KU ,  10KY0. 
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(SHE  (©HI^ISTIAN  CQOYEMENT 

IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  JAPAN, 

SECOND  ISSUE. 


This  pamphlet  will  be  issued,  under  the  auspices 
of  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  of  Co-operating 
Christian  Missions,  about  the  last  of  April. 

It  is  intended  to  comprise  a  record  of  social  and  religious  progress  in 
Japan  during  the  year  1902,  and  will  cover  not  far  from  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages. 

The  price  has  been  fixed  with  the  view  of  securing  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  at  Ten  sen  a  Copy,  postage  extra,  hardly  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  handling. 

Address  all  orders  to  the 

METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Ginza  Sanchome,  Tokyo. 

D.  C.  GREENE, 

Editor. 


THE  FUKUIH  PRfflTIIG  COMPANY, 

(LIMITED.) 

8i,  Jamashita-cho,  Yokohama. 


TH  18  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 

$§ook,  J^Lujazinc,  unci  general  £job  Jff lintiiuj , 

ALSO  FOR 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING  AN#  LITHOGRAPHING 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

“  Mission  News  ”  is  printed  at  this  Office;  also  the  “  Fukuin 
Shimpo  ”  &c. 

A  Specialty  is  made  of  FINE  BOOK  BINDING.  Samples  of  the  work  both  in 
Printing  and  Binding  mav  be  seen  in  many  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
recently  published  by  the  Bible  Societies'  Committee,  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  and  by  the 
China  and  Korean  Agencies  of  the  American,  and  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Societies. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed 

TO  THE  MANAGER , 

THE  FUKUBN  PRINTING  COMPANY,  LTD., 

SI,  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama. 
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THE  KEISEISHA 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  ITS  LARGE  STOCK  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND 
SECULAR  BOOKS  BY  SOME  OF  THE  BES1  KNOWN  WRITERS 
Oh  THE  DAY. 


Among  these  Books  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following: — 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


N.B.— Where  not  otherwise  specified,  these 
hooks  nre  in  the  Jnptuiese  language. 

Author  or 

Translator. 

Price. 

Postage 

The  Life  of  Man  a  Vineyard . 

Iv.  Tomeoka 

.05 

.02 

A  Successful  Life  . 

T.  Okumura 

.25 

.04 

The  Vision  of  Jesus . 

K.  Uchida 

— 

_ 

The  [Religion  and  Morals  of  Japan . 

K.  Kozaki 

.50 

free. 

The  Great  Enemy  of  Youth  . \ '... 

Dr.  Peery 

.06 

.02 

The  Prophets  of  the  19th  Century  ... 

T.  Sumiya 

.75 

.06 

A  "Record  of  Grace  .  ... 

C.  Hara 

.25 

.04 

Golden  Words . 

K.  Hoshioo 

.25 

.02 

Wife  and  Mother  . 

Anon 

.18 

.04 

The  Maiden  . 

n 

.25 

.04 

Life  of  Gen.  Gordon . 

K.  Tokutomi 

.50 

.06 

„  „  Livingston  . 

f  B.  Arishima  ] 

\  A.  Morimoto  / 

.40 

.06 

Don’t  be  Startled  . 

C.  E.  Prize  Essay 

.02 

.02 

The  Theology  of  Meiji  . 

0.  Matsuo 

.40 

.04 

What  is  Christianity . 

f  Adolf  Harnack 
(N  Takagi,  Trans. 

►.50 

.06 

The  Greatest  Tiling  in  the  World  . 

T.  Yokoi 

.07 

.02 

The  Three  Great  Questions  of  Human  Life 

C.  E.  Prize  Essay 

.02 

.02 

Are  the  Cross  and  the  Future  Life  Super¬ 
stitions  ?  . 

j  J.  H.  DeForest 

.03 

.02 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CARDS. 

No.  10  Osliie  no  Fuda,  Miscel . 

Package  of  100  .. 

.09 

.02 

„  11  „  „  „  Lithograph . 

„  100  .. 

.40 

— 

„  12  „  „  „  . . :. 

„  „  100  .. 

.30 

— 

Also  a  Great  Variety  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  to  those  purchasing  to  the  amount  of 
Y.  5.00  or  upwards.  Orders  by  post  promptly  attended  to 

THE  KEISEJSHA, 


IS,  OWARICHO  NICH031E  KYOBASHI-KU,  TOKYO. 


no  fB1 
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Meiji  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 


m 

A 


Capital 
Reserve  Fund 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


Y.  1,000,080.00 
1,639,922.5! 


Fire  Insurance  Policies  granted  at  moderate  rates  on  property 
of  every  description.  Policies  written  in  English 
when  so  desired. 

All  claims  promptly  and  liberally  settled. 

The  following  action  was  taken  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  American  .Board  in  July,  1902. 

Head  Omce  : 

No.  1,  Yaesucho,  Itchome,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

TAIZO  ABE,  Managing  Director. 
KINGO  HARA,  Secretary. 


Mission  News. 

Advertisement  of  Volume  VII. 

SaSrf.J“Aer  ‘i  on  lhe  foiirlli 

n  .  i.  F  “k,  month  (excepting  August 
and  October)  m  the  interests  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Board's  Mission  in  Japa° 
Its  principal  features  are :  ** 

1’  ^,0^'ts  the  educational  and  evan- 
gelistic  work  of  the  Mission. 

■  from  the  various  Stations, 

..  flv  lnS  details  of  personal  work. 

3'  SfntS'  ®h?wi"g  results  of  evan- 
of  tadiCvKl.,“lhe  hi®  and  character 

4‘  EK5  fotes>  consisting  of  items  of  in- 
r  Merest  froifi  all  parts  of  the  field. 

I  lie  Personnel  of  the  Mission.  Brief 
peisoual  mention  of  present  and  former 
members. 

Subscription  rates  are  as  follows,— 


fn  the  United  States: 

Single  copy  one  year  . . ^  yp 

Pen  copies  to  one  address,  one  year...  2.50 
In  Japan: 

Single  copy  one  year . . . y.  §q 

len  copies  for  one  year .  4  qo 

Single  copies,  one  number . 05 

Ten  copies  of  one  number  to  one  ad¬ 
dress  including  postage . . .  .40 

United  States  or  Japanese  postage  stamps 
will  be  received  in  payment  of  small  sums. 

Mission  News  can  be  obtained  at  the 
iSooms  ot  the  American  Board  in  Boston 
iNew  lork,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Alt,  money  orders  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  at  the  branch  Post  Office  in  Kata- 
machi,  Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 

Send  orders  or  communications  to  the 
Fditor  and  Publisher,  D.  C.  Greene,  22 
iNakanoclio,  Ichigaya,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Ceneral  Condition. 

The  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  has 
brought  with  it  many  surprises.  One  of  these 
is  the  evidence  of  much  of  Christian  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese.  Not  until  the 
nation  felt  that  its  future  was  at  stake,  and  that 
every  other  means  of  securing  their  national 
rights  had  been  tried  in  vain,  did  they  consent 
to  the  opening  of  hostilities.  In  the  reports  of 
their  victories  by  the  officials  in  command 
reference  has  at  times  been  made  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  heaven  ;  and  this  recognition  of  divine 
interposition  on  their  behalf  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  has  been  still  more  apparent  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

An  illustration  of  the  Japanese  spirit  was 
recently  shown  when  the  news  came  of  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur.  A  teacher  in  one  of  the 
mission  school  for  girls  hastened  to  inform  the 
.pupils  of  the  great  event.  After  searching  for 
some  time  she  found  that  they  had  already 
learned  what  had  occurred  and  were  all 
gathered  in  one  room  on  their  knees  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  praying  for  the  Russians. 
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The  same  event  was  also  the  occasion  of  a 
united  gathering  of  the  Christians  in  Yokohama 
for  prayer  and  thanks  to  God  ;  at  which  about 
200  were  present,  although  at  the  most  busy 
hour  of  the  day.  The  chief  speaker  gave  as 
the  reasons  for  rejoicing,  (1)  Peace  was 
now  so  much  nearer,  (2)  The  victory  would 
advance  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Another  speaker  said  that  one  thing  was  very 
gratifying  and  that  was  that  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  powers  are  to-day  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
peace,  justice  and  humanity.  Speaking  of  the 
war,  a  student  in  the  Tokyo  University  express¬ 
ed  a  very  general  sentiment  among  the  Japanese 
when  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  We  feel  very  sad 
that  in  the  present  generation  the  sentence  of 
the  ultimate  decision  of  any  international  affair 
must  ever  be  written  by  sword  and  blood  instead 
of  pen  and  ink.” 

Kindness  to  Enemies. 

The  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Russians, 
as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  prisoners  has  been 
generous  and  truly  noble  when  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  been  considered. 

On  the  arrival  at  Nagasaki  of  the  Russian 
officers,  who  were  captured  at  Port  Arthur,  they 
were  met  at  the  wharf  by  the  local  officials  and 
leading  men  of  the  city ;  and,  having  been 
escorted  to  a  large  temple  found  a  collation 
prepared  for  them  in  the  adjoining  garden. 
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This  unexpected  kindness  was  a  great  surprise ; 
and  Colonel  Torchakoff  said  in  a  short  speech 
that  he  and  his  comrades  could  not  sufficiently 
tlmulc  the  Japanese  for  granting  such  a  kind 
reception  to  men  who  had  so  recently  been  their 
enemies. 

In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Russian  prison¬ 
ers  at  Matsuyama,  Miss  Parmelee  pays  this 
tribute  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  "No  one  could  come  even  slightly  in 
contact  with  Surgeon  General  Kikuchi  without 
being  impressed  by  his  genuine  kindness  and 
gentleness,  as  well  as  his  abilit}\  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  doctors  and  nurses.  One 
doctor  said  to  me,  as  he  was  dressing  a  wound, 
‘‘I  know  no  difference:  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
all  one,  as  I  am  with  them  (the  Russians)  every 
day.”  Another  speaking  of  the  Red  Cross  work 
and  care  given  to  the  Russians,  said,  “  This 
sort  of  thing  could  not  be  were  it  not  for  God.” 
And  this  is  the  common  experience  of  all  who 
have  visited  the  hospitals  and  seen  the  real 
sympathy  and  personal  interest  in  the  patients 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge. 

It  was  in  the  same  line  that  the  Emperor 
sent  a  despatch  to  General  Nogi  directing  that 
in  the  terms  for  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur 
the  Russian’s  were  to  receive  generous  considera¬ 
tion. 

Spirit  of  the  Japanese. 

The  attitude  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs 
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is  most  friendly  to  Christianity  and  appreciative 
of  its  teachings.  The  present  Head  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet,  Count  Katsura,  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  Agent  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  not  only 
thanked  him  for  the  work  that  was  being  done 
by  the  Society  but  promised  to  assist  in  its- 
prosecution.  The  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Vice-Minister  of  the  Navy  said  they  would  for¬ 
ward  to  the  soldiers  and  snilors  any  Scriptures 
that  were  furnished  for  that  purpose.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  grant  of  Scrip¬ 
tures  sent  to  the  Navy,  Rear-Admiral  Saito 
says,  “  We  have  the  honor  of  learning  that  you 
have  sent  some  Scriptures  and  Tracts  to  be 
distributed  among  the  men  and  officers  of  our 
navy,  and  we  beg  to  offer  our  profound  thanks 
for  your  tender  sympathy.  We  will  at  once 
have  them  arranged  to  be  distributed  accord¬ 


ing  to  your  wish.” 

On  a  visit  of  the  Agent  to  the  chief  hospital 
in  Tokyo  he  found  a  Christian  doctor,  who  gave 
him  a  warm  welcome  and  assured  him  that  he 
could  come  any  time  and  hold  services  and 
distribute  Gospels  and  tracts.  He  spoke  with 
approval  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in 
that  line,  and  supplied  a  list  of  the  various 
hospitals  and  the  number  of  men  in  each. 

■When  the  Agent  visited  the  hospitals  in  ben- 
da  i,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  conducted  him 
through  all  the  wards  introduced  him  to  the 
patients  and  stated  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
Every  facility  was  given  for  the  distribution 
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of  the  Scriptures,  ami  arrangements  made  for 
distinctly  religious  services. 

Work  at  the  front. 

At  one  time  it  was  expected  that  several 
Christian  workers  would  he  sent  to  the  front; 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  special 
provision  for  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  detenu  illa¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  keep  all 
their  movements  and  plans  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  both  Christian  workers  and  newspaper- 
correspondents  were  not  allowed  for  along  time 
to  enter  the  area  of  military  operations. 

As  the  armies  advanced,  and  permanent 
bases  were  established,  permission  wus  given, 
first  to  occupy  Autung,  and  more  recently 
Yingkow  and  Dalny.  At  the  former  place 
work  has  been  carried  on  since  August  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  with 
gratifying  results.  The  popularity  of  the  work 
has  been  such  that  telegrams  were  sent  from 
the  front  by  prominent  officials  requesting 
that  similar  work  be  conducted  elsewhere. 

This  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  distribution  of  Scriptures  and  other 
religious  literature.  Besides  10.000  Gospels 
-and  9.600  booklets  given  for  free  distribution 
a  special  grant  of  130  Testaments  was  made, 
for  use  in  Bible  Classes. 

In  a  report  of  this  work  at  the  front  by  Mr. 
C.  V.  Hibbard,  he  says,  “  About  4.000  Gospels 
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lmve  been  distrbuted  to  invalids  in  hospital  at 
Chinampo,  AViju,  Antung  and  Fengwanchen  r 
also  to  soldiers  who  desired  them  at  the  As¬ 
sociation  Rooms.  As  a  rule  we  have  distributed 
the  four  Gospels  alternately  to  men  of  the  same 
hospital  ward,  or  group,  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  exchange  after  reading.  As  time  is 
abundant,  and  reading  matter  extremely  scarce 
I  think  the  men  commonly  act  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  have  never  seen  one  thrown  away, 
or  seen  a  piece  of  one  anywhere. 

“A  much  smaller  number  of  Testaments 
have  been  used  ;  and  these  have  been  distributed 
with  great  care.  The  other  day  a  surgeon  of 
lieutenant’s  rank,  whom  I  met  some  weeks  ago,, 
happend  to  be  passing  through  Fengwanchen 
and  came  in  to  see  me.  As  1  asked  him  about 
Christianity  his  hand  went  to  his  breast  pocket 
and  brought  out  one  of  your  Testaments.  It 
was  well  worn,  and  he  had  a  string  of  questions 
to  ask.  I  regard  the  distribution  of  these 
Bibles  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
our  army  work.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  vacuit}'  and  monotony  of  life  over 
here  in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  and  I  am 
assured  that  the  Testaments  get  such  attention 
as  they  would  never  get  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  as  a  common  thing  for  men  to 
ask  for  one  of  the  Gospels  in  preference  to  any 
thing  else. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  hospitals  he  says,. 
“Faces  lit  up,  mouths  drawn  with  pain  relax- 
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ert  into  full  grown  smiles,  and  one  heard  in 
smothered  voices,  ‘  Isn’t  that  good  ?  It’s  a 
long  time  since  I  heard  that.’  Last  night  I 
spoke  to  about  one  hundred  men.  Many  of 
them  had  never  before  listened  to  the  Gospel. 
I  have  never  seen  men  who  listened  more 
eagerly.” 

“Comfort  Bags.” 

Among  the  various  means  of  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  men  at  the  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  shewing  their  patriotism,  has  been 
the  manufacture  of  “  Comfort  Bags  ”  by  Japan¬ 
ese  women,  in  which  were  placed  a  few 
such  articles  as  were  especially  needed,  and 
often  impossible  to  procure  in  the  course  of 
an  active  campaign.  A  Christian  woman, 
Mrs.  Yajima  of  Tokyo,  who  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Woman  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Japan  has  succeeded  in  having 
more  than  30.000  of  these  gilts  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  men  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  importance  of  the  work  was 
so  far  recognized  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  that  arrangements  were  made  for 
sending  and  distributing  the  whole  number  by 
the  government  authorities,  and  free  of  charge. 

A  special  feature  of  these  bags  was  a  Gospel 
and  tract  in  each  one ;  and  also  a  letter  of 
comfort.  In  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt 
of  the  Gospels  and  tracts  Mrs.  Ya  jima  writes. 
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“  No  word  at  our^  command  is  adequate  to 
express  our  deep  sense  of  your  kindness  in 
sending  us  so  many  Gospels  so  that  we  may 
put  a  Gospel  into  each  hag;  and  they  have 
come  to  be  called  “  Gospel  Bags  ”  instead 
of  Comfort  Bags.  Encouraged  by  your  con¬ 
tributions  we  are  doing  our  best  in  preparing 
the  bags  and  boxes,  with  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving.” 

How  these  are  received  and  appreciated  at 
the  front  is  shown  by  a  card  received  from  one 
of  the  soldiers  by  Mrs.  Watnnabe  of  Yoko¬ 
hama,  who  is  the  President  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Woman  Temperance  Union  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  supplying  a  considerable 
number. 

“  My  Dear  Mrs.  Watnnabe  ; 

“Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  precious 
gift  in  which  is  included  not  only  such  articles 
will  be  most  useful  but  also  the  sympathy 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  all.  I  shall  wear 
it  in  the  coming  battle,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  victorious.  When  J  return  I  hope  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  in  person.”  Then 
follows  a  poem  of  which  this  is  the  substance 
“They  who  fight  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  (i.e.  in  a  righteous  cause.  II.L.) 
will  surely  triumph  over  every  foe.” 

Work  in  the  Hospitals. 

A  special  work  of  unequalled  extent  and 
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interest  lins  been  done  in  various  hospitals 
among  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Various  and  thrilling  reports  have 
been  received,  but  as  one  of  the  workers  says, 
“  The  best  part  can  never  be  told  ;  the  eager 
faces,  the  gratitude  and  joy  that  are  so  real  and 
apparent  can  be  realized  oidy  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  for  themselves.”  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  that  no  work  has  given 
greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  this  of 
ministering  in  even  a  small  degree  to  these  men* 
whose  valor  and  endurance  have  astonished  the 
world. 

We  can  give  but  brief  extracts  from  the 
many  reports  that  have  come  to  us  from 
various  places  and  many  workers. 

Miss  F.  J.  Hewett  of  Sendai  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  “We  are,  in  connection  with  other  mis¬ 
sionaries,  making  regular  visits  to  the  hospitals, - 
holding  meetings  in  the  different  wards,  and 
distributing  Christian  literature, -especially  the 
Gospels,  which  the  men  are  eager  to  get;  some 
asking  for  the  Gospels  in  preference  to  any 
thing  else. 

Mrs.  DeForest,  also  of  Sendai,  writes,  that 
during  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Main  Hospital 
and  the  distribution  of  Gospels  and  tracts  one 
asked,  if  he  could  unite  with  the  church  while 
in  the  hospital,  another  wanted  to  have  the 
picture  of  Zaccheus  explained,  and  another 
asked  the  meaning  of,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of 
life.’  Such  questions  indicate  that  these  men 
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are  thinking  about  the  truths  that  have  come 
to  them,  and  to  the  most  of  them  for  the  first 
time.” 

In  an  account  of  work  among  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  Rev.  D.  Norman  says, 
“Some  3.500  were  in  Karuizawa  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  August  until  November,  and  the 
missionaries  began  at  once  to  hold  meetings  for 
them.  We  always  found  the  officers  in  charge 
r|iiite  willing  to  assist  in  making  arrangements. 
Indeed  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
work  felt  grateful  to  the  several  army  surgeons 
for  their  unfailing  kindness  in  arranging  for 
meetings  and  inviting  the  men  to  attend. 
Usually  a  large  portion  remained  and  asked 
for  tracts  and  Gospels  and  gratefully  received 
them.  Frequently  when  there  was  no  meeting 
men  called  and  asked  for  Scripture  portions. 
Several  of  the  men  after  reading  one  Gospel, 
came  and  asked  for  another ;  and  not  a  few 
bought  cheap  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
‘  That  they  might  have  one  of  their  own,’  as 
they  sometimes  said. 

“Since  the  work  closed,  early  in  November, 

I  have  received  letters  from  several  of  the  men 
expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  help  they 
received  through  the  meetings  held  and  Gospels 
distributed.  One  says”  I  was  sent  to  Oiwake 
to  recover  from  my  sickness ;  and  while  there  I 
learned  about  the  narrow  way,  and  by  God’s 
help  I  was  able  to  enter  into  the  gate  of  life. 
Another,  of  whose  conversion  I  felt  no  doubt, 
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lias  written  three  times  to  me.  In'  one  letter 
he  said,  ‘  Every  morning  and  evening  I  read  a 
page  or  so  from  my  Testament  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  you,  and  pray  to  God  to  help  me  to 
understand  His  will  and  overcome  evil.’ 

“  I  hope  the  Bible  Society  may  he  able  to 
continue  tin's  work  of  supplying  Scripture  por¬ 
tions  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  and  best  appreciated  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Gospels  and  other  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  have  a  part 
in  since  coming  to  Japan” 

Kev.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Kanazawa  writes  as 
follows,  “  I  herewith  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  five  thousand  Gospels  and  three 
thousand  booklets  which  you  have  kindly  sent 
us  from  the  Bible  Society  for  distribution 
among  the  wounded  soldiers.  We  have  free 
access  to  the  many  hospital  buildings,  and  were 
granted  permission  to  enter  the  wards  and 
place  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
and  at  the  same  time  speak  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  encouragement. 

The  work  has  been  done  as  leisurely  as 
possible  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  a  little  with  the  men,— telling  them  what 
the  books  were  and  opening  them  to  certain 
marked  passages.  The  men  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  them  gladly ;  and  as  the  ladies  emerged 
from  the  wards  they  left  behind  them  a  great 
hum  of  voices  reading  the  books  aloud  in  the 
usual  fashion.  In  some  cases  the  sufferers 
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received  the  Gospels  with  gre.it  gratitude,  say¬ 
ing  they  had  heard  before  from  their  friends 
about  what  they  contained,  and  in  their  hours 
of  suffering  it  had  been  a  great  comfort  to 
them  ;  and  now  they  might  read  the  words  of 
Jesus  for  themselves  ” 

Miss  Wirick  writes  of  her  work  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  Tokyo,”  One  week  ago  I  gave 
away  four  hundred  Gospels.  One  man  came 
with  the  Matthew  which  he  had  received,  and 
in  which  he  hail  marked  many  places  which 
he  wanted  explained.  He  had  read  it  all,  and 
seemed  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a  Testament. 
A  number  made  such  inquiries  as  proved  that 
they  were  seriously  thinking  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  read  ;  and  since  then  one  has  sent  a 
joyful  message  of  faith  and  begs  for  more 
teaching.  If  it  were  not  for  these  free  distribu¬ 
tions  of  Gospels  from  you  we  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  half  these  men.” 

“The  work  grows  in  interest  all  the  time. 
Yesterday  a  warden  called  at  my  house  for  a 
Bible  i’or  one  of  his  men.  To-duy  another  one 
called  for  one  for  himself  and  a  soldier  under 
his  care.  I  got  a  card  from  another  to-day 
asking  me  to  come  and  explain  the  Gospel  to 
him.  Many  are  asking  for  the  Gospels  and  the 
teaching  of  it.” 

Miss  Bing  writes  of  the  work  in  the  Hikawa 
Hospital,  “A  regular  and  systematic  distribu- 
thon  of  Gospels  has  been  made  in  all  the  wards, 
and  most  interesting  experiences  have  come  to 
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•us  all  at  different  times.  One  man  had  a 
whole  Bible  of  his  own  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  for  a  friend.  Another 
man,  when  offered  a  Gospel,  drew  out  from 
under  his  pillow  a  copy  of  the  translation  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  Address  on  the  Bible; 
and,  holding  up  one  in  each  hand,  asked  if 
that  one  Gospel  was  all.  He  was  promised 
a  complete  Bible;  and  the  glad  face  of 
that  man  as  he  came  hobbling  out  to  express 
his  thanks  was  a  rich  reward  for  all  we  had 
done. 

"Seeing  the  distribution  going  on  the  Med¬ 
ical  Inspector  asked  if  he  could  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  Testament.  At  the  last  visit  he 
was  found  to  be  reading  it  daily,  and  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  truth.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Bergstrom  reports  that  he  has 
distributed  at  Shibuya  and  Iiiroo  hospitals 
some  1500  Gospels  and  150  Testaments  ;  and  at 
Toyama  Hospital  about  600  Gospels  and  50 
Testaments,  and  he  adds,  "The  eagerness  with 
which  they  are  received  is  gratifying ;  and  the 
attention  with  which  they  listen  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  God’s  power  and  the  joy  of  the 
•Christian  life  is  truly  wonderful.  At  each  of 
the  hospitals  where  we  have  been  admitted  from 
three  to  four  hundred  men  have  invariably 
gathered  in  the  reading,  or  club-room,  aud 
squatting  down  on  the  hard  floor,  listen  in  per¬ 
fect  silence  to  catch  every  word  of  the  prayers 
ottered  in  their  behalf  and  addresses  delivered. 
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“  One  who  has  had  both  eyes  shot  out  stood 
light  by  us  to  grasp  every  word,  and  seemed 
very  anxious  to  become  a  Christian  ; — seemed 
to  know  very  decidedly  that  Christ  and  this 
religion  is  the  only  source  of  comfort  and  help 
for  the  comfortless  and  helpless.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Gospels  are  pretty 
generally  and  carefully  read,  for  many  who  have 
one  eagerly  ask  for  another,  which  lliey  would 
not  do  if  they  had  not  read  the  one  they  have. 

Ihe  Spirit  of  God  has  been  definitely  felt, 
bringing  conviction  to  hearts  at  some  of  these 
meetings;  and  by  this  I  am  confident  many 
have  been  brought  to  realize  their  sins  and 
Christ  as  a  mighty  Saviour.  We  have  been 
permitted  to  pray  with  several  who  confessed 
their  sins  and  promised  to  accept  Christ  as  their 
Saviour  and  the  Bible  as  His  Word.” 

On  the  13th  of  February  I  preached  to 
some  300  soldiers  at  the  Toyama  hospital  and 
nearly  100  of  them  raised  their  hands  in 
response  to  whether  there  were  any  who  would 
accept  Cnrist  and  wished  us  to  pray  for  them, 
it  was  a  very  touching  scene.  We  all  felt 
that  God’s  power  was  present.” 

At  the  Shibuya  hospital  there  were  fifty  men 
men  at  one  time  who  had  decided  to  become 
Christians. 

Mis.  McCauley  of  Tokyo  writes,  “Our  stock 
of  Scripture  portions  is  all  gone,  and  there  are 
men  still  unsupplied  and  begging  for  them. 
Could  you  give  us  a  few  more?  And  I  would 
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like  to  lmve  a  few  whole  Testaments.  The 
wardens  are  asking  for  them  ;  and  there  are 
■Christians  who  say,  '  We  havn’t  had  a  Testa¬ 
ment  since  we  entered  the  army  and  we  are 
so  hungry  for  a  whole  Testament.’ 

“  On  leaving  the  grounds  to-day  a  young  man 
came  up  to  us  and  said,  ‘  Oh  ladies  I  have  a 
brother  in  there  whose  thoughts  are  turning  to 
Christ.  You  gave  him  a  tract.  Please  go 
to  him  and  teach  him  :  He  has  only  one  week 
more  there.  I  am  a  Christian  but  I  do  not 
know  how  as  you  do.  Oh,  give  him  something 
to  read  that  will  make  it  plain.’  It  seems 
such  a  wonderful  opportunity, — a  white  har¬ 
vest.  Doctors  coming  and  going  stop  and  ask 
for  Tracts.  Mothers  and  fathers  thank  us  so 
kindly  lor  coming  to  see  ‘Their  boys;’ — stop 
and  listen  while  we  sing  or  explain  the  hymns, 
ask  for  a  copy  and  take  it  home.  What  they 
saw  and  heard  where  their  soldier  boy  is  lying 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.” 

Miss  Claggett,  of  Tokyo,  writes,  “  In  company 
with  some  others  we  went  to  the  Shibuya 
hospital;  and,  taking  a  position  under  the 
trees  near  one  of  the  wards,  began  to  sing; 
and  the  soldiers  came  running  from  every 
direction  ;  some  came  on  crutches,  some  with 
bandaged  heads,  bandaged  eyes,  bandaged 
arms;  indeed  they  came  in  all  conditions  and 
listened  quietly  during  the  talk,  and  so  eagerly 
grasped  the  tracts  and  Gospels  we  had  taken 
for  distribution.  When  we  had  given  all  the 
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hooks  away,  and  had  talked  to  a  number  in¬ 
dividually,  a  messenger  came  from  within 
begging  that  we  would  go  inside  and  sing  for 
them  there.  But  it  was  too  late ;  visitors’  hour 
was  over  and  we  had  to  hasten  away,  promis¬ 
ing  we  would  come  again  soon.  Since  then  we 
have  gone  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  have  met  with  universal  courtesy 
from  the  officers  and  respect  from  the  men. 

“As  we  were  leaving  one  ward  I  heard  a 
call  of  "Sensei,”  (Respected  Teacher)  in  a 
distressed  voice;  and,  on  looking  round  saw  a 
man  who  seemed  very  ill  in  the  end  of  the 
room.  On  going  near  he  begged  for  a  Bible. 
He  had  been  given  a  tract,  and  the  Bible  for 
that  ward  was  already  given  ;  but  he  seemed  so 
in  earnest  that  I  could  not  refuse.  As  soon 
however  as  I  had  given  it  to  him  I  was  beset 
on  all  sides  for  a  similar  favor,  which  I  re¬ 
gretted  I  could  not  grant. 

“  One  man  received  a  Gospel  on  Wednesday 
and  on  Friday  he  touched  the  preacher  on  the 
arm  and  said,  ‘  Just  a  word.’  I  have  read  this 
through,  but  there  are  many  tln'Dgs  which  I 
cannot  understand  ;  will  you  please  explain 
them  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Gibert  Bowles  of  Tokyo  writes,  “Early 
in  November  last  we  went  to  see  whether  there 
was  an  opening  for  us  to  do  Christian  work 
among  the  soldiers.  We  saw  a  number  of 
influential  officers  and  were  received  most 
courteously.  We  told  them  that  we  were 
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Christians,  and  that  if  they  would  grant  us  the 
privilege  we  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
•carry  comfort  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
We  explained  that  we  should  like  to  bring  a 
small  organ,  sing  a  few  hymns,  and  then  give 
a  portion  of  the  Bible  to  each  soldier,  nurse  and 
attendant ;  and  then  preach  a  short  sermon,  so 
that  every  afflicted  man  might  hear  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

“  We  have  never  met  with  one  word  or  even 
look  of  opposition.  We  have  gone  one  after¬ 
noon  each  week,  now  for  nearly  two  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  the 
number  of  inmates  will  increase  and  this  work 
go  on  for  some  months  yet.  The  men  literally 
devour  anything  given  them  to  read.  They  are 
thoughtful.  They  are  serious.  They  are  in¬ 
clined  to  seek  for  life  eternal.  It,  is  a  great 
privilege  to  hand  out  to  them  the  Word  of  life. 
Blessed  are  the  people  who  supply  the  American 
Bible  Society  with  funds  that  make  it  possible  for 
each  of  these  needy,  suffering  men  to  have  even 
one  small  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  l  ead, 
study,  meditate  over  and  receive  intohisown  life. 

“The  call  for  the  whole  New  Testament  was 
so  great  that  we  had  to  hide  all  we  had,  and 
we  now  give  them  only  by  special  written 
a-equest,  and  only  to  Christians. 

“  I  was  much  interested  on  our  last  visit 
when  one  man  came  and  gave  in  his  written 
request  for  a  whole  Testament.  In  a  few 
minutes  lie  hunted  out  his  Christian  friend  and 
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brought  hill!  up  and  said,  'This  is  my  friend. 
He  has  faith  Could  you  give  him  a  New 
Testament  to  help  nourish  his  faith?’  Offi¬ 
cers,  doctors,  nurses,  attendants,  servants,  guests 
as  well  as  patients  have  all  given  the  most 
reverent  attention.  Some  have  asked  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  most  impressive  thing  lias  been 
the  eagerness  with  which  each  soldier  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Gospel ;  and  how,  on  going  out  of 
the  ward,  each  time  we  have  left  behind  from 
hlty  to  one  or  two  hundred  men  reading  the 

ondn  °f  P”r Jt'"S  hosPital  "’ol'b  is  grnnd 
and  blessed  of  the  Lord.” 

Miss  Maun  of  Hirosaki  writes,  “As  we  went 
thiough  the  wards  we  found  the  men,  without 
a  single  exception,  received  the  Gospels  and 
tracts  gladly;  and  some  who  had  received 
Gospe  s  in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  asked  for  other 
trospels,  saying  they  had  read  them  with  so 
much  interest  and  wanted  to  know  more  of  the 
interesting  story  of  Christ  and  His  life  and  work. 

.  e  “'at  impressed  me  is  that  the  wide 

circulation  of  the  Scriptures  to  soldieis  has  set 
many  men  to  reading  and  studying  God’s  Word  • 
and,  since 'Those  who  seek  Him  shall  find  Him  ’ 
we  must  he  ieve  that  many  will  he  led  from 
Heathen  darkness  into  the  light  of  salvation  ’’ 

Miss  Dauglmday  sends  us  the  following  item 
from  Sapporo:  " One  soldier,  stationed  for  n 
lew  weeks  at  Sapporo,  in  the  autumn  came  to 
my  Bible  class  for  about  a  month.  He  was 
not  a  Christian,  lint  the  awful  seriousness  of 
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war  had  made  him  very  thoughtful.  When 
sent  to  the  front  I  gave  him  a  New  Testament. 
I  have  heard  from  him  three  times ; — once  lie 
wrote  on  the  transport,  and  once  from  Dalny. 
He  says,  ‘Your  Bible  always  rests  on  my 
heart.  I  read  it  and  will  always  carry  it  with 
me  wherever  I  go,  into  battle  and  everywhere/ 

Soldiers  Letters. 

From  the  men  themselves  there  have  come 
many  evidences  that  they  are  being  helped 
and  that  God  is  owing  and  blessing  the  efforts 
that  are  made  in  their  behalf.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Tokyo  one  of 
them  writes,  “When  I  saw  you  the  other 
day  you  kindly  gave  mo  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  was  indeed  the  beginning  of 
my  faith.  I  was  wearied  by  long  confinement 
on  a  sick  bed  and  I  began  to  read  the  books 
earnestly;  and  since  that  time  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  grasp  the  key  of  faith  through 
the  darkness  of  doubts.  But  every  word  of  the 
Bible  has  deep  meaning,  and  can  not  be  under¬ 
stood  with  the  efforts  of  a  morning  or  an 
evening.  Oh  Messenger  from  God  !  Here  I 
am  wandering  in  the  darkness.  Guide  me  into 
the  light  of  God  and  let  me  bathe  in  that  light. 
Help  me  to  understand  and  lead  me  into  the 
path  of  peace.” 

Another  writes,  “  Some  days  ago  I  was 
honored  with  your  visit  and  was  given  a  pre- 
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sent  of  several  copies  of  the  most  noble  books 
which  prepare  the  way  for  beginners.  I  have 
learned  from  these  that  God  is  always  protect¬ 
ing  us  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  us  happiness: 
and  at  the  same  my  regard  for  the  Bible  has 
been  constantly  increasing.  God  has  given  us 
everything,  and  so  we  in  turn  must  observe  His 
instructions.  I  have  been  idle,  but  now  I  know 
that  time  is  precious.  When  I  leave  the  hos¬ 
pital  1  shall  use  every  leisure  moment  for  the 
study  of  Christianity.  '  If  you  will  kindly  grant 
me  to  be  numbered  among  the  believers  of  your 
religion  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.’ 


Work  in  the  Navy. 

While  the  work  in  the  navy  has  not  been  so 
extensive  it  has  also  been  of  deep  interest  and 
most  encouraging.  In  a  Report  by  Miss  Finch 
of  i  okosuka  (who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  evangelistic  efforts  for  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  navy)  she  writes,  “  When  Mr  Sato 
went  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Kure  eight  men 
in  the  College  had  taken  their  stand  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  Eleven  others  have  gained  courage  to 
show  their  colors  since  the  work  was  opened. 
Ihese,  with  five  inquirers,  make  a  class  of 
twenty-four  who  are  receiving  regular  iustruo- 
t,ie  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 

“  One  of  the  two  Christian  men  who  are  on 
Admiral  Togo’s  personal  staff  always  carries 
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his  Testament  with  him  in  his  pocket,  and  has 
found  that  he  can  live  the  victory  through 
Christ.  A  midshipman  who  is  also  on  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo’s  flagship  says  that  on  his  way  to 
his  watch  one  night  he  found  a  band  hoy 
reading  his  Bible  in  the  flickering  light  and 
gave  him  a  word  of  cheer  as  he  passed  by.  He 
tells  also  that  one  day  when  he  was  on  shore 
he  found  a  soldier  reading  a  Bible,  and  walked 
back  and  forth  several  times  before  the  absord- 
ed  man,  but  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
interupt.  He  writes,  ‘  I  was  ashamed  to  have 
watched  his  devotions,  but  I  was  so  hungry  to 
speak  to  him.’  Many  such  incidents  might 
be  given  to  show  that  both  among  the  men 
and  the  officers  the  Bible  is  a  living  factor,  on 
which  they  place  daily  reliance,  and  acts  as 
a  bond  of  union  and  ground  of  acquaintance.” 

Work  on  the  Trains. 

There  has  been  some  work  done  on  the  trains 
as  the  soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
Miss  Deyo  and  Miss  Winn  of  Morioka  have 
been  supplied  with  Gospels  and  tracts  for  this 
purpose,  and  Miss  Deyo  reports,  “  With  one 
exception  all  the  men  received  them  politely ; 
the  majority  of  them  gladly,  hailing  me  as  I 
came  near  with  a  request  for  a  Gospel,  and  some¬ 
times  calling  me  back  and  asking  me  to  please 
give  them  more ;  and  saying  they  were  very 
grateful.  Some  told  me  they  were  Christians. 
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One  or  two  said  in  English,  “  God  bless  you.” 
Several  times  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  train 
load  came  and  made  a  formal  and  ceremonial 
expression  of  thanks,  and  several  of  the  officers 
insisted  on  shaking  hands.” 

“  Like  every  one  else  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  order  and  dicipline  of  the 
troops,  the  absence  of  everything  like  rowdyism, 
and  the  brave  dignified  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  go  to  their  great  sacrifice.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  future  before  this  Country.” 

Heroism  of  the  Soldiers. 

In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  hospital  at 
Matsuyama  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  tells  of  a 
soldier  who  held  out  his  hand  and  slightly  wig¬ 
gled  his  cramped  fingers  in  great  glee  ns  he 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  use  of 
that  hand  again  after  all ;  and,  with  that  all 
right  he  could  go  to  the  front  again.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  upper  arm,  and  for  a 
time  his  hand  had  been  paralized  ;  and  the 
assurance  of  the  physician  that  he  would  soon 
have  the  full  use  of  his  hand  had  raised  his 
spirits  high.  Pie  showed  where  a  ball  had 
hit  him  in  the  cheek,  knocked  out  several 
of  his  teeth,  destroyed  the  healing  of  his  left  ear, 
and  passed  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 
Then  he  pushed  aside  his  loose  outer  garment 
and  showed  a  big  scar  on  his  leg,  that  ought  to 
have  secured  a  large  pension,  but  he  added, 
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That  doesn’t  trouble  me  any  more  now.  It’s 
nil  right.”  A  piece  of  shell  also  tore  his  back 
considerably  and  broke  one  bone,  but  he 
added,  “  I’m  all  right  now  but  this  hand,  and 
soon  that  will  be  well  too.”  It  was  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  life  that  he  had  to  lie 
helpless  on  the  field  at  the  storming  of  one  of 
the  forts  at  Port  Arthur,  and  hear  the  shout  of 
his  companions  as  they  pushed  on  to  victory. 
“Oh,”  he  added,  “If  I  could  only  have  gone  that 
last  hundred  metres,  and  got  into  the  fort  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  die  then  and  there; 
but  now  I  have  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  was 
left  behind,  and  I  want  to  go  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

When  visiting  the  hospital  at  Sendai  I  found 
another  man  who  had  received  two  balls 
through  his  body  and  one  through  his  shoulder. 
The  two  former  wounds  had  healed,  but  the 
latter  had  injured  the  muscles  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  lor  some  time  he  could  not  move  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Now'  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  them  a  little,  and  there  was  gradual 
improvment.  Holding  up  his  hand  aud  waving 
his  fingers  slowly  and  feebly  back  and  forth  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  inexpressable  delight, 
“  I  guess  I’ll  be  able  to  go  back  soon.” 

Men  like  these  constitute  the  army  of  Japan. 

Conclusion. 

Seeing  such  courage  and  devotion  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  what  a  power  these  men  would  be 
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One  or  two  said  in  English,  “  God  bless  you." 
Several  times  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  train 
load  came  and  made  a  formal  and  ceremonial 
expression  of  thanks,  and  several  of  the  officers 
insisted  on  shaking  hands.” 

“Like  every  one  else  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  order  and  dicipline  of  the 
troops,  the  absence  of  everything  like  rowdyism, 
and  the  brave  dignified  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  go  to  their  great  sacrifice.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  future  before  this  Country.” 

Heroism  of  the  Soldiers. 

In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  hospital  at 
Matsuyama  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  tells  of  a 
soldier  who  held  out  his  hand  and  slightly  wig¬ 
gled  his  cramped  fingers  in  great  glee  ns  he 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  use  of 
that  baud  again  after  all ;  and,  with  that  all 
right  he  could  go  to  the  front  again.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  upper  arm,  and  for  a 
time  his  hand  had  been  paralized ;  and  the 
assurance  of  the  physician  that  he  would  soon 
have  the  full  use  of  his  hand  had  raised  his 
spirits  high.  He  showed  where  a  ball  had 
hit  him  in  the  cheek,  knocked  out  several 
of  his  teeth,  destroyed  the  healing  of  his  left  ear, 
and  pnssed  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 
Then  he  pushed  aside  his  loose  outer  garment 
and  showed  a  big  scar  on  his  leg,  that  ought  to 
have  secured  a  large  pension,  but  he  added, 
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“  That  doesn’t  trouble  me  any  more  now.  It’s 
nil  right.”  A  piece  of  shell  also  tore  his  hack 
considerably  and  broke  one  hone,  hut  he 
added,  “  I’m  all  right  now  hut  this  hand,  and 
soou  that  will  he  well  too.”  It  was  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  life  that  he  had  to  lie 
helpless  on  the  field  at  the  storming  of  one  of 
the  forts  at  Port  Arthur,  and  hear  the  shout  of 
his  companions  as  the)'  pushed  on  to  victory. 
“Oh,”  he  added,  “tIfI  could  only  have  gone  that 
last  hundred  metres,  and  got  into  the  fort  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  die  then  aud  there; 
hut  now  I  have  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  was 
left  behind,  and  I  want  to  go  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

When  visiting  the  hospital  at  Sendai  I  found 
another  man  who  had  received  two  halls 
through  his  body  and  one  through  his  shoulder. 
The  two  former  wounds  had  healed,  hut  the 
latter  had  injured  the  muscles  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  for  some  time  he  could  not  move  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Now  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  them  a  little,  and  there  was  gradual 
improvment.  Holding  up  his  hand  aud  waving 
his  fingers  slowly  and  feebly  hack  and  forth  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  inexpressahle  delight, 
“  I  guess  I’ll  he  able  to  go  hack  soou.” 

Men  like  these  constitute  the  army  of  Japan. 

Conclusion. 

Seeing  such  courage  and  devotion  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  what  a  power  these  men  would  be 
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if  only  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
battle  between  light  and  darkness,  the  cross 
and  heathen  superstition,  is  now  being  waged  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  China.  The  forces  from 
Christian  lands  are  quite  inadequate  to  carry 
on  this  great  and  rapidly  expanding  work. 
Just  as  the  soldiers  of  Japan  led  the  way  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  beleaguered  men  and 
women  in  Peking  we  need  these  brave  and 
loyal  men  to  help  us  in  the  future  conquest  of 
these  Eastern  lands  for  Christ.  In  this  way 
only  can  it  ever  be  done. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us  it  no  longer  a 
question  of  duty  or  oportunity.  It  is  simply 
one  of  ability.  As  it  was  said  to  the  Church 
in  Philadelphia  it  can  truly  be  said  now,  “  I 
have  set  before  you  an  open  door.”  Shall  we 
not  thank  God  and  go  forward  ? 

Up  to  the  present  date  (February  I  Oth)  there 
has  been  distributed  to  men  in  the  army  and 
navy  11  Bibles,  1,255  Testaments,  124,358 
Gospels  and  102,394  Tracts.  Bequests  are 
coming  to  us  almost  daily  for  more. 


Total  Circulation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  Japan  for  the  Year  1904. 


BIBLES.  TESTAMENT.  PORTIONS.  TOTAL. 

3,712  32,938  139,459  176,109 


FOUND  CHRIST 


ON  THE 

BATTLE  FIELD. 


Rev.  H.  Loomis, 


YOKOHAMA. 


M.  Aoki. 

(In  hospital  coslume.) 


fotitiS)  (*il)rist  on  tije  Jlnttlc  Jicli). 


A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  in  Tokyo  in  company  with  Miss 
Milliken  and  we  were  met  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  wards  by  a  young  soldier  with  a 
very  bright  and  interesting  face,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  us  everywhere  and  showed  deep 
interest  in  the  services.  I  obtained  his  name 
and  address  and  sent  him  a  letter  and 
some  tracts,  and  have  received  the  following 
reply  to  my  request  for  some  account  of 
his  experience  at  the  front. 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Loomis, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the 
nine  copies  of  leaflets.  All  of  my  invalid 
friends,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been  com¬ 
forted  by  your  gift.  I  am  ashamed  of 
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being  sent  back  to  Japan  so  soon,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  wounds ;  but  in  compliance 
with  your  kind  request  I  will  give  you  some 
account  of  the  battles  I  participated  in  and 
the  succeeding  incidents  that  have  befallen 
me.” 

After  an  account  of  several  engagements 
he  continues,”  On  the  30th  of  May  in  the 
Battle  of  Shinkinsho,  we  came  to  a  point 
where  no  great  number  of  troops  could 
pass.  Our  company  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  chase.  Soon  we  were  engaged  in 
a  close  fight.  The  enemy’s  shells  burst 
among  us,  and  many  of  us  were  killed  and 
wounded.  My  horse  was  wounded  by  an 
enemy’s  spear  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
I  had  my  right  thigh  bone  crushed  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell.  I  could  not  move ; 
but  assisted  by  my  comrades  retired  to  the 
rear  of  the  skirmish  line.  But  even  there 
the  enemy's  shells  fell  thick  around  me.  I 
was  in  extreme  danger  ;  but  as  the  battle 
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was  still  going  on  hotly  there  was  no  one 
to  care  for  me.  Every  bullet  which  fell 
near  caused  me  to  shudder  ;  and  I  felt  as  if 
awaiting  death  at  any  moment. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began  to  think 
about  the  little  book,”  (A  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  H.L.)  ”  which  had  been 
given  to  me  while  I  was  in  Hiroshima  ;  and 
tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  for  our  salvation.  The  thought 
came  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  be  sorry  if 
I  should  die  here.  I  recalled  His  words 
which  were  written  in  the  small  book  ‘  Thou 
shalt  not  be  troubled  :  believe  in  God  and 
in  me.  When  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you  I  will  come  and  receive  you.’  This 
thought  refreshed  me,  and  gave  me  light  in 
the  midst  of  fear  and  pain.  After  the  battle 
I  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  more  than 
twenty  five  miles  distant,  on  a  frame  made 
of  spears  which  were  left  on  the  field  by  the 
enemy. 
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“  My  belief  in  God  has  been  confirmed 
from  the  time  I  was  wounded,  but  I  was  then 
unable  to  understand  fully.  Since  coming 
to  the  hospital  in  Tokyo  I  have  been  taught 
by  Miss  Milliken  and  others  and  have  come 
to  more  perfectly  comprehend  the  way  of 
salvation.  Thus  my  wound  was  made  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  It  has  caused 
me  to  bathe  in  the  love  of  God.” 

M.  Aoki. 

This  young  soldier  is  interesting  himself  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  companions  and 
several  have  been  led  by  him  to  a  trust  in 
Christ  as  their  Savior. 

Another  soldier  writing  to  one  of  the 
missionaries  says,"  I  have  recently  returned 
from  China  on  account  of  illness.  I  was 
given  several  books  on  the  train  by  the 
people  who  kindly  visited  us.  I  read  the 
books  daily  and  am  trying  to  become  a  good 
man  by  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  whom 
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the  books  teach  me.  Why  is  it  that  I  have 
such  a  privilege  as  to  hear  and  see  such 
good  thinge  ?  The  circumstances  are  very 
happy,  I  think,  for  us.  Had  I  remained  at 
home  I  should  never  have  known  all  this.  I 
wish  you  to  make  me  good.  By  your 
teaching  I  learned  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  there  is  a  Heavenly  Father  and  that  He 
is  our  God.  I  wish  to  know  more  of  Him* 
Please  tell  me  the  names  of  some  good  books 
to  learn  about  Him,  and  where  to  get  them. 
I  am  praying  in  my  room  every  day  and  wish 
to  learn  about  this  religion  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

Another  soldier  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Toyama  Hospital, 
January  1st,  1905. 

Dear  Miss  W . 

Let  us  rejoice  together  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  welcome  this  happy  new 
year  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  God. 
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How  much  God  must  be  rejoiced  over 
your  work  which  you  have  done  for  us 
during  the  old  year,  and  for  which  we  offer 
our  most  sincere  thanks.  May  God  bless 
you  in  the  coming  year  as  He  has  done  in 
the  past,  that  you  may  bring  our  forty 
million  brothers  and  sisters  into  the  salvation 
of  Christ.  This  would  be  indeed  good 
news  ;  in  which  not  only  I  shall  rejoice  but 
all  the  people  of  the  Empire.  I  wish  you. 
to  try  to  convert  this  country  into  a  truly 
civilized  country. 

I  am  expecting  a  summons  at  any 
moment  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  so  I  do 
nothing  but  train  body  and  heart  for 
further  service. 

Be  very  careful  of  your  health.  I  am 
always  praying  for  you.” 

IC.  K . 

Miss  Milliken  of  Tokyo  writes  that  “  In 
every  single  ward  there  are  some  men  glad. 
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to  hear  and  we  find  that  they  talk  over 
religious  subjects  among  themselves,  after 
the  meetings,  with  the  result  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  wish  to  be  instructed.  A  mail 
from  Yokohama  who  was  much  interested, 
I  lost  track  of  for  a  week,  but  found  him  on 
Christmas  day  in  a  separate  room  after 
having  had  his  leg  amputated.  He  was 
still  weak  from  the  chloroform  and  the  suf¬ 
fering,  but  he  had  his  little  Testament  close 
beside  his  face  and  said  it  was  a  comfort  to 
think  he  would  be  able  to  read  it  in  a  few 
days.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite  a  Chris¬ 
tian.” 


H.  Loomis. 


Yokohama,  February  16th,  1905. 


WAR  TIME 


IN 

JAPAM 


H<0>o  So 


Kev.  H.  Loomis, 

AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Hibiki. 


WAR  TIME 


IN' 


Rev.  H.  Loomis, 

AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


iUnt  (time  in  Snjinii. 


During  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
the  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  at 
Hiroshima,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
called  upon  the  officer  who  was  then  in  command 
at  that  place.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
he  stated  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  the  soldiers  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  had  been  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  This  statement  was  overheard 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  was 
standing  near,  and  turning  to  a  companion  he 
remarked  that  if  the  Bible  could  make  such  a 
change  in  other  men  as  it  had  in  Captain 
Hibiki  it  must  he  a  good  book. 

Having  heard  this  testimony,  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  this  Captain  Hibiki  was,  and 
the  character  of  his  conversion.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  been  very  intemperate,  and 
when  intoxicated  was  a  perfect  terror  to  the 
soldiers  and  every  one  else  who  came  under  his 
power.  Then  he  came  to  realize  his  sad  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
his  life  was  completely  changed,  and  he  was 
soon  a  leader  in  Christian  work  wherever  he 
was  stationed.  At  Nagoya  and  Kanazawa  he 
was  a  great  help  to  the  churches.  One  of  the 
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missionaries  living  at  Kanazawa  says  of  him  : 
“  He  is  the  most  earnest  Christian  I  have  ever 
met  in  Japan.” 

During  the  Boxer  troubles  he  was  sent  to 
Tientsin  in  charge  of  the  Commissary  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  ns  the  result,  of  his  efforts,  very 
largely,  a  group  of  Japanese  Christians  was 
gathered  and  formed  into  a  church  which  has 
now  a  pastor  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 

He  is  now  a  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Commissary  Department  at  Yinkow,  Man¬ 
churia.  To  his  efficiency  and  energy  is  due  in 
part  the  splendid  success  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Japanese  army.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  interesting  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  men  at  the  front.  On  going  to  Dalny,  he 
took  twelve  Christian  men  on  his  staff' and  had 
a  Christian  service  the  first  day  in  the  city. 
By  his  assistance  a  building  was  fitted  up  at 
Yiugkow  for  the  use  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  and 
his  assistance  and  influence  will  be  of  much 
value  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  that 
organization. 

In  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  DeForest,  written 
from  Yinkow,  he  speaks  of  Colonel  Hibiki 
thus,  “  What  a  nice  talk  I  had  with  him 
yesterday,  hearing  of  his  morning  prayers  with 
his  men,  and  of  150  Chinese  Christians  working 
in  the  godowns.  He  readily  agreed  to  speak 
last  night  with  me,  and  gave  a  most  earnest 
address  on  the  need  of  preparation  for  another 
life.” 
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Comfort  Bags. 

From  the  President  of  the  Woman’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  of  Japan. 

Dear  Mr.  Loomis  ; 

The  total  number  of  Comfort  Bags  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  small  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
amounts  to  33,000,  of  which  all  but  one  thou¬ 
sand  were  sent  to  the  front,  giving  the  soldiers 
both  material  and  spiritual  comfort.  I  have 
one  thousand  bags  left  on  hand  ;  and  as  new 
ones  are  coming,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
number  of  the  next  shipment  before  the  end  of 
March. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  most  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Word  of  God  which  are  carried  in  these  nume¬ 
rous  bags  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  field  of 
Korea  and  Manchuria  where  our  men  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  frost  and  snow.  So  we  are 
praying  to  God  that  spring  may  come  quickly 
and  cause  the  seeds  to  sprout,  so  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit  in  due  time,  some  an  hundred¬ 
fold,  some  sixty-fold,  and  not  be  picked  up  by 
the  birds  of  air  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  day. 

But  for  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society,  we  could  not  have  done 
this  happy  work,  or  accomplished  the  object  of 
our  Union.  We  beg  to  thank  you  again  for 
all  this.  I  hope  that  you  will  pray  to  God 
that  He  will  give  us  more  reapers. 
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I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  all  the  members  of 
the  W.  C.  r.  U.  in  Japan  (both  native  and 
foreign)  and  ask  your  further  help,  for  our 
work  is  not  finished  yet.  Kaji  Yajima.” 

From  Soldiers  at  the  Front. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  how  the 
Comfort  Bags  were  received. 

“  The  officers  and  men  of  the  headquarters 
here  received  the  Comfort  bags  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  just  after  a  great  victory  and  the  joy  of 
the  men  on  receipt  of  them  was  very  great. 
At  the  cry,  “  The  comfort  bags  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  ’  the  men  were  hurriedly  assembled.  A 
soldier  called  out,  “None  from  my  friends?” 
Another  replied,  “These  are  all  from  your 
friends,  from  tenderhearted  persons  at  home 
who  think  of  us.”  Each  received  one  and 
returned  to  their  respective  quarters.  Then 
they  had  a  great  time.  Each  would  hold  his 
prize  with  utmost  care.  Then  they  began  to 
open  them  with  pleasure  manifested  in  their 
faces,  and  as  they  took  out  the  articles  one  by 
one,  there  was  joy  over  each., 

I  did  not  open  mine  at  once  but  stopped  to 
speculate  as  to  what  it  contained.  Hands  that 
were  able  to  slay  the  enemy  yesterday,  trem¬ 
bled  now  to  open  this  small  bag.  A  portion  of 
the  Bible  came  out  first.  Then  followed  a 
piece  of  soap  : — how  fragrant  was  the  perfume  ! 

I  had  not  smelled  such  a  perfume  for  at  least 
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ten  months.  Then  followed  a  towel,  some 
thread,  needle?,  buttons— I  was  now  able  to  fix 
iny  clothes.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  boy  and  it 
was  Christmas  day.  I  thought,  who  was  it 
that  cared  for  us  so  tenderly. 

The  hags  of  my  comrades  had  the  name  of 
the  sender  written  on  them.  I  looked  all  over 
mine  but  in  vain.  At  last  there  came  out  a 
card  on  which  was  written  “  From  a  student  of 
the  Girl’s  Theological  School.  Praying  for 
good  health  for  all  of  you.”  This  was  all  I 
could  find.  I  therefore  write  you  to  thank  the 
sender  of  the  bag,  whoever  it  may  be,  and  tell 
her  that  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  with  all 
my  heart ;  that  we  are  all  well  and  ever  ready 
to  fight  for  our  country,  so  that  the  Russians 
will  not  dare  to  step  even  an  inch  upon  this 
land  of  the  far  East.  T.  Hara. 

“  In  the  Comfort  Bag  which  I  was  given 
some  time  ago,  I  found  an  excellent  book  con¬ 
tributed  by  your  Society  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

Since  that  time  I  have  read  it  whenever  I 
was  at  leisure  and  I  have  now  come  to  earnest¬ 
ly  believe  the  Christian  religion.  If  my  life  is 
spared,  I  will  not  fall  to  become  a  member  of 
one  of  your  church.es.  H.  Ota. 

“  I  have  received  a  Comfort  Bag  in  which  I 
found  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  which  you  have 
kindly  donated  to  us,  ami  I  wish  to  express  my 
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profound  thanks  for  the  same.  I  have  rend  it 
through  and  understand  a  great  deal  about  the 
truth  it  contains. 

After  each  battle  we  generally  have  a  long 
interval  before  we  come  to  another,  during 
which  time  we  get  very  weary.  I  used  to  spend 
the  time  teaching  some  moral  lessons  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters,  but  now  I  wish  to  use  it  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible ;  and,  if  possible,  for  teaching 
it  lo  the  soldiers  under  my  command. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  Bible. 

II.  Tukahashi.” 

Papers,  Pictures  and  Picture  Albums. 

From  Miss  E.  P.  Milliken. 

“  The  opportunity  for  using  literature  to  ad¬ 
vantage  is  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  The 
picture  albums  were  received  with  expressions 
of  delight  that  I  am  sure  would  gratify  the 
donors.  The  hospitals  are  fast  filling  up  with 
new  men  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures  to  accompany  the  literature  we 
give  out. 

A  set  of  picture  albums  is  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  ward  full  of  men,  just  in  from  the 
front,  or  from  some  distant  hospital.  They  at 
once  begin  asking  questions  about  the  pictures 
and  we  quickly  glide  into  friendly  relations.” 
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From  Miss  A.  B.  West. 

“  The  illustrated  papers  are  a  great  boon  to 
the  poor  officers  who  can  not  read  much  but 
are  interested  in  the  pictures.” 

From  Miss  L.  J.  Wirick. 

“  The  pretty  picture  cards  you  sent  me  were 
thankfully  received.  I  had  a  suitable  Scrip¬ 
ture  verse  written  on  the  back  of  every  one, 
and  took  them  to  the  wards  where  the  worst 
wounded  men  are,  and  we  were  well  rewarded, 
for  to  see  their  faces  brighten  as  they  took  the 
card,  was  gratifying  indeed. 

Each  man  is  especially  glad  to  have  one  of 
his  own,  and  it  helps  them  to  pass  away  the 
hours  and  pain  they  must  endure. 

Two  days  after  I  had  given  them  out,  I 
went  to  those  wards  again  aud  found  three  of 
the  men  holding  the  picture  cards  iu  their 
hands  looking  at  them.  Then  I  thought  if  the 
ones  who  sent  them  could  know  how  much 
good  they  do  these  wounded  suffering  soldiers, 
they  would  feel  that  they  too  were  helping  in 
this  great  work  for  the  Master,  and  we  could 
all  rejoice  together.” 

From  Rev.  J.  M.  Stick,  Sendai. 

“  Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  all  who 
helped  to  send  the  beautiful  picture  cards  and 
Scripture  portions. 
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The  way  the  men  received  ihe  cards  was 
interesting.  They  received  them  with  sincere 
gratitude,  and  almost  overwhelmed  us  with  their 
bows  and  expressions  of  gratefulness. 

There  was  a  large  card  in  the  lot  with  a  silk 
fringe  around  the  edge.  Every  soldier  wanted 
that  card,  hut  Mi's.  Stick  wisely  saved  it  for 
the  worst  patient.  Finally  we  came  to  a  ward 
where  a  man  was  suffering  very  much, — he 
having  lost  one  arm,  one  leg,  and  was  shot 
through  the  ear.  When  Mrs.  Stick  handed 
him  this  nice,  large,  silk  fringed  card  all  the 
other  soldiers  who  saw  it  gave  their  approval, 
and  the  nurses  said  that  was  just  the  thing 
to  do.” 


From  Mrs.  McCauley,  Tokyo. 

“  We  gave  out  the  cards  on  Easter  day. 
You  cannot  understand  the  joy  they  gave. 
Many  said  “Thank  you,”  in  English,  when 
they  received  them.  The  picture  albums  were 
indeed  a  feast.” 

Up  to  the  present  date  about  3,500  picture 
albums  have  been  made,  and  the  most  of  them 
are  distributed. 

In  the  Hospital. 

On  the  28th,  of  April  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society  went  to  the  Toyama  Hospital  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Miss  Millikeu,  where  a  service 
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line!  been  arranged  for,  ami  found  one  thousand 
men  eagerly  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  men 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  Christian  ad¬ 
dresses  and  manifested  their  approval  by  clap¬ 
ping  their  hands.  There  was  a  general  rush 
for  the  Gospels  and  tracts,  and  those  who 
secured  them  went  away  with  lmppy  faces. 
Many  have  given  their  names  as  inquirers, 
and  as  desirous  of  personal  conversation  as  to 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  head  surgeon  came 
and  thanked  us  for  the  service,  and  said  all 
were  greatly  pleased  they  and  wished  us  to 
•come  again. 

At  a  subsequent  visit  there  were  fifteen 
soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  service  who  gave 
their  names  as  desirous  of  becoming  Christians. 
To  take  such  a  step  publicly,  requires  as  much 
courage  ns  to  face  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Each 
one  was  given  a  copy  of  a  New  Testament  and 
they  went  away  with  happy  faces. 

FROM  THE  FRONT. 

The  following  are  translations  of  letters 
received  from  soldiers. 

“  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  have  a  Bible 
to  read,  but  in  vain.  The  books  sent  bv  you 
were  not  enough  for  us  all,  because  we  are  so 
numerous;  and  I  am  still  without  a  Bible.  I 
am  very  sorry  because  of  it. 

I  cannot  help  envying  others  on  looking  at 
•the  books  sent  by  you.  The  desire  for  reading 
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the  hook  and  understanding  even  a  glimpse  of 
Christian  doctrine  has  been  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  until  I  decided  to  ask  this  favor. 

If  possible  please  give  me  one.  If  not  please 
let  me  know  the  price  and  I  will  buy  it.” 

M.  Otomo. 

Sometime  in  January  last  a  young  officer,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  front,  called  at 
the  Bible  house  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  also  an  assortment  of  religious  matter  for 
his  own  use  and  for  distribution  among  his 
comrades.  The  one  thought  that  seemed  to  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  how  he  could  best 
glorify  his  Master  in  the  responsible  place  he  had 
been  called  to  fill ;  for,  while  zealous  to  serve  his 
country,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  higher  mission 
m  work  for  Christ. 

I  asked  that  he  would  write  tome;  and  a 
postal  card  has  been  received  of  which  the 
following  is  the  translation. 

I  beg  to  thank  }'ou  for  the  kindness  you 
showed  me  on  my  departure  to  the  front,  the 
Lord  has  blessed  me  ever  since,  and  comforted 
me  with  His  word  of  love ;  so  much  so  that  I 
do  not  know  how  to  thank  Him  for  it. 

As  far  as  I  have  learned,  there  is  no  one  in 
my  company,  or  the  others,  who  knows  God  ; 
and  that  makes  me  feel  more  than  ever  the 
urgent  need  of  spreading  the  Gospel.  Praise 
be  to  the  Lord  forever.  M.  Sugimoto. 

“  *  l,av®  strong  desire  to  believe  in 
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Jesus  Christ  find  through  Him  to  find  the  way 
to  salvation,  but  as  yet  do  not  understand  His 
doctrine.  I  am  now  at  the  front  where  no 
means  for  spiritual  guidance  is  obtainable. 
Will  you  please  do  me  a  special  favor  by 
giving  me  a  copy  of  a  Testament.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  me  very  rude  to  ask  such  a 
thing,  but  I  know  no  one  other  than  yourself, 
to  apply  to  for  such  presents.”  M.  Otsuka. 

“  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness 
in  sending  me  the  books  of  God’s  word,  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  I  have  nothing 
here  to  comfort  me  but  the  Gospels  which  are 
my  dearest  friends ;  and  I  am  doing  ray  best  to 
follow  the  instructions  they  contain.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  for  your  kindness,” 

K.  Kasamatsu. 

“  I  have  read  through  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
which  was  given  to  me  by  your  Society  and 
for  which  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  Bible ;  and,  availing  myself  of 
leisure  hours,  I  read  it  over  and  over  again. 
I  am  still  uninjured  through  all  these  battles. 
This  I  think  is  due  entirely  to  help  from  hea¬ 
ven.  From  now  on  I  shall  study  the  Bible 
more  earnestly  and  try  to  obey  its  teachings.” 

K.  Tatsukawa. 

Kindness  to  Enemies. 

Among  th.e  hospital  attendants  sent  to  the 
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front  there  was  a  young  Christian  named  Hnn- 
da  from  the  province  of  Shinshiu. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  he  was  called 
upon  to  nurse  a  Russian  engineer  who  had  been 
severely  wounded.  The  Russian,  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  his  nurse,  aud  one 
day  said  to  him,  “You  are  a  Christian,  are’nt 
you?”  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply  he 
said I  felt  sure  that  you  were  a  Christian, 
for  no  one  but  a  Christian  would  be  so  kind  to 
an  enemy  as  you  are  to  me  ;  and  then  detaching 
a  small  silver  cross  which  was  hanging  from 
his  neck,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Handa  as  a  me¬ 
mento.  Mr.  Handa  has  sent  it  to  his  mother, 
with  instructions  that  it  is  to  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  as  he  prized  it  very  highly. 

Work  in  the  Navy. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  an  Officer  of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

“  I  have  received  some  beautiful  cards  and 
religious  papers  which  you  have  sent  to  us  who 
are  patients  in  this  hospital,  and  we  are  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  for  them.  I  will  divide  them 
among  my  companions  at  once. 

“  I  have  found  great  consolation  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  God’s  word  which  you  have  sent  to 
me.  The  cards  are  all  beautiful,  and  give  me 
comfort  such  as  no  one  in  health  can  possibly 
imagine.  These  are  also  presents  from  God,  I 
think. 
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I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  God's  mercy  that  my  life  was 
spared.  I  have  now  been  here  about  five 
weeks  and  am  recovering  so  rapidly  that  others 
as  well  as  myself,  wonder  at  it. 

All  this  time  I  have  received  great  consola¬ 
tion  and  blessing  while  on  my  sick  bed.  For 
a  week  or  two  after  my  injury  I  suffered  very 
much.  I  was  thus  led  to  think  of  our  Master 
on  the  Cross  and  my  faith  was  strengthened. 
Then  suddenly  I  felt  my  heart  refreshed,  my 
temperature  lowered  and  the  pain  left  me.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  was  filled  with  indescrib¬ 
able  hope  and  joy.  Do  you.  wonder  that  I 
think  it  a  great  miracle. 

Such  incidents  made  my  life  here  seem 
like  a  romance,  or  a  dream.  I  have  some 
visitors  every  day  and  I  never  fail  to  tell  them 
the  happiness  of  believing  Our  Master. 

So  the  disaster  I  met  was  but  a  blessing  in 
disguise; — God’s  gracious  providence.  God  is 
to  be  praised.  I  have  now  experienced  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  the  depth  of  His  blessing 
and  love.  What  happiness  it  is  to  be  able  to 
sing  hymns  of  praise  on  a  sick  bed.” 

H.  Machida. 

From  another  Officer. 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  with  other  books  and  picture  cards 
sent  by  you.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  shall 
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study  them  will]  great  diligence  and  try  to 
know  the  love  of  God.  1 

At  the  time  of  the  Cliino-Japnn  war  I  was 
addicted  to  drinking,  ami  often  suffered  verv 
much  from  the  injurious  effects  of  liquor,  hut 
l  have  given  up  the  use  of  sake  (wine)  and  am 
enjoying  exceedingly  good  health  and  serving 
my  country  as  one  of  her  fighting  men.  I  owl 
all  of  this  happiness  to  God  who  has  done  all 
these  things,  and  I  am  thanking  God  for  this 
always. 

O  God,  Have  mercy  upon  me,  a  poor  pe¬ 
nitent  and  take  me  into  Thy  kingdom  in  due 
tune,  Amen.  g  g 

On  Hospital  Transports. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  officials  each  of 
the  eight  transports  used  for  carrying  the  sick 
and  wounded  has  been  supplied  with  Testa¬ 
ments  Gospels,  tracts,  pictures,  picture-albums 
and  illustrated  papers  and  magazines. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  letters  received. 

“  Hospital  Ship  Yainoshiio  Mum- 
Ujina  May  24th,  1905. 

Jinny  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  valua¬ 
ble  gifts  I  hose  were  in  hand  oil  17th  inst. 
i  have  the  honour  to  report  that  your  kind 
contributions  gave  them  much  comfort  in  their 
hours  of  weariness  and  suffering  during  tin's 

voyage  nf  50*1  mwi  ruiiiA  t  1--I- 
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the  same  to  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  men 
in  future. 

Those  shall  be  kept  on  board  as  you  request, 
and  used  for  this  purpose  permanently.  God 
blessed  you  for  your  kind  contributions. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Nomura, 

Purser. 

S.  S.  Yokohama  Main. 

I  am  much  thankful  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
received  to-day  your  kind  contributions  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  suffering  invalids. 

I  think  you  may  easily  understand,  while  I 
have  opened  your  kind  present,  how  many 
thanks  were  repeated  in  my  heart.  And  also 
for  proper  distribution  and  preservation  I  will 
certainly  inform  to  all  the  nurses,  and  I  think 
no  doubt  that  may  be  earnestly  arranged  to 
obey  your  kind  advice. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Nagano. 

S.  S.  Kobe  Maru. 

I  have  received  with  deep  thanks  your  gifts 
sent  me  for  the  comfort  of  officers  and  men 
being  carried  to  and  from  the  front  during 
present  matters,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
these  will  be  duly  treated  on  board  according 
to  the  purpose  of  the  kind  contributor. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully'-, 

J.  K.  (Purser.) 
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Work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  tv  letter  from  Mr.  C.  V.  Hibbard,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
fiont,  he  writes,  “We  find  the  Testaments  and 
Portions  much  appreciated  and  have  given 
them  out  conservatively.  The  men  ask  fur  the 
Gospels,  carry  them  away  eagerly ;  and,  very 
commonly,  I  think,  trade  around  so  ns  to  read 
more  than  one.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  on  an  average, 
every  Gospel  we  give  out  is  read  by  two  per¬ 
sons. 

In  a  report  sent  to  the  Association,  he  adds, 
“  Within  a  few  days  we  have  placed  1500 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  men  who  actually 
wanted  them  ;  and  we  could  easily  iiave  used 
ns  many  more.  The  men  have  found  that  in 
times  of  stress  the  Bible  words  do  give  real 
strength  and  cheer.  One  man  who  was  posted 
at,  a  certain  place  which  they  were  to  defend  till 
death,  reported  that  while  waiting,  he  took  out 
Ins  one  sen  ($  cent)  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
finding  in  it  peace  and  contentment,  Three  or 
four  officers  asked  for  Bibles,  or  any  book 
about  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Secretaries  report  that  the  men,  far  from 
parents  and  wife  and  children,  about  to  go  to 
the  firing  line,  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the 
addresses.  Within  two  weeks  thirty  one  men 
made  written  applications  for  Bible  instruction. 
One  detachment  of  men  who  were  just  leaving 
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for  the  battle,  came  into  the  rooms  in  full  mar¬ 
ching  order  that  they  might  have  praver 
offered  in  their  behalf.”  Mr.  Hibbard  adds, 
11  It  is  splendid  to  be  here  where  there  are  from 
morning  till  night,  men  eager  for  religious  in¬ 
struction.  The  soldiers  say,  ‘  Religion  is  a 
good  deal  in  demand  over  here.’  Every  Gospel, 
tract  and  Bible  has  been  carried  away  eagerly.” 

Rev.  Dr.  DeForest  reports  that  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  front,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  received  a  cordial  welcome 
everywhere  from  the  highest  officials,  and  his 
services  were  greatly  appreciated  by  men  of  all 
ranks.  “  That  men  should  come  to  hear  jrrcach- 
ing,  and  say  they  preferred  that  to  music  and 
games,  is  a  new  thing,  and  it  means  a  vast 
advance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Japan 
when  these  men  go  back.” 

Secretary  Gleason  writes  from  Yingkow, 
“  We  hope  that  plenty  of  men,  supplies,  tracts 
and  Testaments  may  be  sent  at  once.” 

As  evidence  of  their  high  esteem,  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  have  recently  made  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  10,000  Yen  (5,000  dollars)  to  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  donated 
50,000  Gospels  and  40,000  Tracts  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  work ;  and  supplied  by  donation,  or  at 
special  rates,  other  Scriptures  as  were  needed. 

A  Message  to  the  Russians. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
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the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Tokyo  and  forwarded  through  their  delegates 
to  the  World’s  Conference  in  Paris :  “  To  our 
Dear  Brethren  in  Russia We  are  thankful 
to  God  that  we  are  branches  of  the  same  True 
Vine,  though  we  have  never  met  face  to  face. 
May  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  bless  you  all  and  give  you  peace. 

Though  things  very  grievous  to  us  have 
come  to  pass,  our  only  hope  is  for  the  end  of 
the  war  to  come  soon,  and  also  the  peace  which 
Our  Lord  desires.  Concerning  the  war,  we 
pray  that  His  holy  will  may  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  We  ask  God  to  give 
your  country  His  good  guidance,  and  especially 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  respect  and  sympathy 
to  our  dear — yea  very  dear  brethren.” 

Russian  Prisoners. 

From  the  recent  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Squadron  at  Port  Arthur.  Now  a  Prisoner  of 
War  in  Japan. 

“  Nagoya  March  5th,  1905. 

Dear  Mr;  Loomis ; 

I  thank  you  very  much  from  my  part 
and  all  my  comrades  at  Nagoya  for  your  kind 
letter,  for  your  interest  in  our  welfare  and  your 
proposal  to  send  us  New  Testaments  and  some 
illustrated  Papers. 


Rear-Admiral  Wiren. 
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We  have  all  got  Russian  New  Testaments 
■but  should  be  very  glad  to  get  one  German. 

March  19th. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  German 
New  Testament  and  the  papers  I  have  just 
received. 

April  1st. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  papers  and 
illustrated  news  received  to-day.  They  yive  us 
all  much  pleasure.  Thanks  for  the  English 
Bible. 

Yours  very  friendly  ; 

R.  Wiren.” 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter 
(written  in  French)  from  one  of  the  Russian 
Officers. 

Shizuoka,  Feb.  26th,  1905. 

To  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis : 

Sir; 

Some  days  ago  we  received  four  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  sent  by  you  to  us  officers  at  Shizu¬ 
oka.  We  cannot  express  our  feelings  and 
profound  thanks  for  your  Christian  benevolence 
and  kindness  which  you  have  shown  towards 
us  in  our  unhappy  condition. 

We  have  here  only  a  few  Russian  books, 
read  and  re-read  for  a  long  lime.  Imagine 
then  our  lively  joy  when  we  received  your 
papers ;  which,  besides  the  pleasure  of  reading 
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them  gives  us  plenty  of  material  for  work,  for 
many  among  the  prisoners  are  studying  the 
English  language. 

All  which  you  send  and  the  Bible  above 
all,  will  be  received  by  us  with  most  sincere 
gratitude. 

Will  you  accept,  Sir,  our  most 

distinguished  regards 

For  my  comrades, 

L.  de  Bagretzoff 
Lieut,  of  the  Cossacks. 

Dear  Sir  :  Nagoya  -April  9th,  1005. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  magazines 
and  papers  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send 
us.  They  will  surely  help  to  distract  the 
monotony  of  our  lives. 

Please  to  believe  me 

Yours  very  thankfully, 

W.  von  Wahl 
Lieutenant  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  recently  visit¬ 
ed  the  Russian  prisoners  at  Nagoya,  Toyohashi 
and  Shizuoka.  He  found  that  generous  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  their  comfort  and 
welfare.  They  were  allowed  much  liberty, 
but  were  very  weary  of  the  daily  monotony  of 
their  lives.  A  friendly  visit  and  the  supply  of 
literature  were  greatly  appreciated  and  most 
thankfully  received. 
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Hungering  for  the  Word. 

A  teacher  of  a  village  school  near  Aizu  has 
-seut'iis  an  order  for  a  Bible  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  translation. 


May  27th,  1905. 

“  I  am  teaching  here  in  this  mountainous 
district  the  children  of  the  villagers.  My 
heart  is  crying  out  for  a  Bible,  and  that  cry 
has  caused  me  to  write  to  you  for  it. 

I  was  hardly  19  years  old  when  I  graduated 
from  the  normal  school.  Then  I  was  very 
eager  to  become  a  great  man.  Indeed  ambition 
was  burning  within  me.  But  I  fell  into  the 
ditch  which  I  had  deliberately  dug.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  my  ideal  and  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  was  very  great;  and  still  more  so 
when  I  was  degraded  to  the  place  of  a  principal 
of  this  little  primary  school. 

But  I  have  made  up  mind  to  lead  a  different 
life.  I  am  determined  not  to  care  any  more 
for  either  the  praise  or  contempt  of  men.  All 
I  wish  for  is  the  love,  faith  and  hope  which  the 
God  of  love  alone  is  able  to  give.  G.  T. 

Buddhism  versus  Christianity. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  Kyokwai  Jiji  (a  Buddhist  Journal) 
published  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
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“Numerically  speaking,  Buddhism  far  out¬ 
ranks  Christianity;  hut,  by  reason  of  actual 
work  accomplished,  the  balance  of  power  is 
in  favor  of  the  Christians.  General  hatred 
against  Christianity  is  passing  away,  and  the 
belief  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  new 
condition  of  things  is  daily  gaining  ground. 
Buddhist  customs  and  rites  are  becoming  more 
and  more  alien  to  the  interests  of  society,  and 
Buddhist  temples  and  priests  are  often  the 
subject  of  public  ridicule. 

The  enormous  amount  of  Yen  200,000  has 
been  expended  by  the  Hongwanji  (the  largest 
Buddhist  sect  in  Japan)  for  the  work  among 
the  soldiers,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Association,  whose  expenditure 
amounts  only  to  a  few  thousand  Yen.  Their 
quarters  are  regarded  ns  a  paradise  for  the 
soldiers  and  they  are  welcome  everywhere. 

The  work  of  the  Christians  has  attained  such 
success  that  it  has  reached  the  Emperor’s  ear; 
while  that  of  the  Buddhists  is  always  attended 
by  debts  and  disturbances.” 


Conclusion. 

(From  a  Japanese.) 

Commenting  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Kirisutokyo  Sekai  (Christian 
World)  says  ;  “  For  many  years  past  there  has 
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•never  been  so  much  earnestness  in  our  churches 
ns  now.  That  sucli  a  warm  welcome  should 
be  extended  to  religious  teaching  is  quite 
unexpected.  The  fact  is,  this  nation  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  it  has  a  mission  in  the  Far 
East,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  uot  spiritually 
equipped  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission. 
Thoughtful  people  are  coming  to  see  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  means  increased  responsibilties. 
And  so  not  a  few  are  beginning  to  examine 
their  ethics  and  their  religion  and  to  ask,  will 
these  stand  the  new  test  to  which  they  will 
be  subjected  ?  No  patching  up  of  the  old 
garments  with  new  material  will  answer. 
Christianity  alone  can  serve  our  purpose  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  The  church  must  not  let 
•this  opportunity  pass  unused.  There  may 
never  be  such  another.” 

At  a  Shinto  service  held  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Yalu  a  Japanese  officer  remarked,  “  Ten  years 
lienee,  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  Japanese 
army  assembles  at  such  a  time  the  cross  will  be 
uplifted.” 

Effect  of  the  War  on  China. 

In  an  article  by  the  Rev  A.  P.  Parker, 
D.D.  of  Shanghai  concerning  “  The  Prob¬ 
able  Effects  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,”  he 
writes,  “If  Japan  comes  out  victorious  from 
this  struggle,  the  influence  of  her  example  will 
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be  increased  many  fold,  and  Cliinn  will  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  that  what  Japan  has 
done  by  tolerating  Christianity  and  adopting 
Western  ideas,  China  can  do  by  following  the 
same  methods.  As  one  consequence  of  this, 
Chiristianity  will  meet  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  high  and  low,  such  as  it  has  never  yet 
experienced.” 

Scripture  Distributor!. 

Up  to  the  present  date  (May  30th)  there  has 
been  distributed  to  men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  Russian  prisoners,  532  Bibles,  9,748 
Testaments,  179,738  Gospels  and  145,572 
Tracts.  The  demand  far  exceeds  the  resources 
now  at  hand.  Contributions  for  this  work  are 
earnestly  requested.  Remittances  may  be 
made  to  Win.  Foulke,  Treasurer,  A.  B.  S.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 


WAR  TIME 


IN 


Rev.  H.  Loomis, 

AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


Count  Katsura. 


Admiral  M.  Saito. 


WAR  TIME 


IN 


JAFAH 


Eev.  H.  Loomis, 

AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


JU nr  @imc  in  SJitpmt. 


The  calling  out  in  J apan  of  such  a  vast  army 
of  men  to  the  privations  and  dangers  incident  to 
the  battle  field  has  given  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in 
ministering  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  need  of 
the  men  in  the  hospitals,  on  hoard  of  the  vessels 
of  war  and  in  the  field.  It  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  religion  of  Christ  has  won  a  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  every  rank 
that  it  has  never  held  before.  It  has  been 
assigned  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  University ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  students  a  course  has  been  opened 
on  the  “  History  of  the  development  of  Christi¬ 
anity.” 

During  no  year  in  the  history  of  Japan  has 
there  been  such  a  great  and  real  demand  for  the 
Word  of  Life  as  in  1905. 

Throughout  the  whole  year  the  work  has  been 
full  of  interest  and  encouragement.  In  spite  of 
the  terrible  war  there  has  been  no  interruption,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  continuous  growth  in  the  regular 
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sales  and  receipts.  The  joint  receipts  of  the  three 
Bilile  Societies  in  1903  were  as  follows  : — Sales 
Yen  13,621.86,  Contributions  Yen 91. 90,  Total  Yen 
13,713.76.  The  receipts  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  alone  in  1905  were :  Sales,  Yen  9,829.64, 
Contributions  1,529.70,  Total  Yen  11,359.34. 

Count  Taro  Katsura. 

"When  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
went  to  Nogoya,  during  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China,  to  distribute  Scriptures  among  the 
soldiers  he  called  upon  General  Katsura  the 
Commander  of  the  garrison,  and  received  from 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  full  permission  to 
prosecute  his  work.  The  troops  were  even  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  to  each 
a  copy  of  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  While 
General  Katsura  was  in  command  of  a  Division  in 
Manchuria  he  gave  orders  that  all  churches  and 
Christian  property  should  he  carefully  protected, 
and  this  order  was  strictly  enforced. 

General  Katsura  became  the  Prime  Minister ; 
and  when  the  agent  called  upon  him  at  his  official 
residence  he  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  In 
the  most  positive  manner  he  affirmed  that 
the  Government  would  maintain  an  attitude  of 
strict  impartially  in  regard  to  religion.  He  was 
grateful  for  the  work  done  by  the,  American 
Bible  Society,  which  had  his  cordial  approval  ; 
and  he  would  send  at  once  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments  word  to  that  effect. 
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Rear  Admiral  M.  Saito. 


Among  the  younger  men  who  have  come  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  front  during  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  is  Admiral  Saito,  who  has  been  Vice 
Minister  and  is  now  Minister  of  the  Navy. 
He  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  Japanese 
Legation  at  Washington. 

When  called  upon  by  the  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  lie  kindly  offered  to  send  to  all 
the  vessels  in  the  Navy  any  Scriptures  or  tracts 
that  might  lx*  supplied. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  him. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Tokyo  June,  28th  190b. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis ; 

Representative  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  ; 

I  am  extremely  thankful  for  your  sympathy 
and  for  the  information  that  you  will  send  us  a 
contribution  of  Scriptures  and  other  reading 
matter.  We  will  receive  and  distribute  them 
with  great  pleasure. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  regards  for  the 
welfare  of  the  men  and  officers  of  our  Imperial 
Navy. 

M.  Saito, 

Vice-Minister  of  State  for  the 
Navy. 
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Among  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

One  of  the  Head  Surgeons,  who  was  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  at  the  front,  and  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  makes  the  following  statement,  “  All 
observations  have  tended  to  show  me  the  great 
need  for  soldiers  to  have  a  deep  rooted  faith  in 
religion ;  and,  so  far  as  has  been  possible,  I  have 
given  them  religious  books,  especially  Christian 
books  to  read,  so  that  they  might  find  much 
needed  comfort.  For  this  reason,  I,  and  my  under 
officers  used  to  read  to  the  men  whenever  time 
permitted. 

“  We  have  noticed  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  what  a  great  factor  this  faith 
has  been  toward  rapid  recovery  on  the  part  of 
the  less  seriously  wounded  when  they  can  believe 
in  the  presence  of  a  prayer  hearing  God, — besides 
and  beyond  the  works  of  the  doctois  and  nurses.” 

This  doctor  has  compiled  a  series  of  Readers 
which  he  calls  “  Soldiers’  Comfort  Books ;  ” 
which  consist  of  religious  reading,  including  por¬ 
tions  of  Scriptures,  in  such  a  form  as  to  especially 
interest  and  help  soldiers  ;  and  they  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  quite  extensively  throughout  the  army. 

One  of  the  visitois  of  the  hospitals  writes  of 
her  experience  thus.  “  Into  hands  wasted  with 
fever  and  lowered  vitality  we  gave  our  books. 
Some  men  were  hopelessly  crippled  ;  some  with 
organs  of  speech  paralized  by  a  bullet  wound  in 
the  brain  ;  some  had  partially  or  wholly  lost  their 
sight ;  some  were  dying  far  from  home  and 
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family  ;  some  isolated  even  from  their  comrades ; 
solemnized  by  the  appalling  destruction  of  human 
life  they  had  witnessed  only  a  few  days  before, — 
from  the  midst  of  battle  and  sudden  death,  how 
welcome  to  them  was  the  news  of  peace  and 
eternal  life  conveyed  in  those  little  books.  The 
workers  tell  of  here  one  and  there  another,  who 
during  their  stay  in  hospital,  gave  themselves  to 
Jesus  as  their  Savior  and  Master.” 

Another  writes :  “  I  think  I  never  saw  men 
so  eager  to  receive  anything  as  they  were  to  get 
the  Miniature  Gospels.  They  fairly  stumbled 
over  each  other  ;  and  again  and  again  the  warden 
had  to  “  shoo  ”  them  off.  I  didn’t  take  quite 
enough ;  and  the  men  that  didn’t  get  any  looked 
so  disappointed.  Not  even  the  coveted  pictures, 
or  any  tracts  we  had  could  make  up  for  not  get¬ 
ting  a  Gospel.” 

One  of  the  Missionaries  writes :  “  The  Bibles 

and  tracts  which  you  have  sent  to  me  have  been 
a  great  and  unfailing  comfort  through  the  whole 
year.  I  am  continually  hearing  of  the  good  they 
have  done.  Only -yesterday  a  fine  young  soldier 
who  had  lost  his  right  leg  was  here.  His  mis¬ 
fortune  seemed  so  great  to  him  that  he  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  society  if  he  were  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  when  a  Bible  was  given  to  him.  It 
brought  him  new  views  of  duty  to  his  fellow  men 
and  to  God.  He  is  now  a  happy  Christian,  and 
hopes  to  be  baptized  on  the  til's t  Sunday  of  the 
New  Year.” 
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“  A  non-commissioned  officer  says,  ‘  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  as  our  Father  and  Christ  as  our 
Savior  from  sin,  which  came  into  my  sad  heart 
while  I  was*]iS  the  hospital  ward,  was  brighter 
than  sun  light  slanting  across  a  dungeon.  Since 
my  return  home  the  Bible  seems  easier  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  all  my  family 
will  accept  its  teachings.’ 

“  A  soldier,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  was  ready  to  laugh  at  all  religion,  but  who 
gradually  became  interested,  sends  word  from 
home,  ‘  The  teachings  of  Jesus  have  altered  all 
my  thoughts  of  life  and  duty.  Now  that  I  am 
quite  recovered  I  must  bo  at  work  again  to  help 
my  family.  I  have  taken  a  position  which  keeps 
me  busy  from  morning  to  night,  but  I  have  firm¬ 
ly  resolved  to  find  time  each  day  for  a  little 
Bible  study  and  meditation.’  ” 

“Another,  ‘Will  you  please  send  me  some 
Testaments  and  religious  books.  I  am  the  only 
Christian  in  my  village,  and  I  want  to  share  my 
new  treasures  with  my  neighbors.’  There  are 
numbers  of  those  now  going  home  who  are  joy¬ 
fully  carrying  what  they  have  learned  to  their 
friends. 

“  The  work  grows  in  interest  all  the  time. 
Yesterday  a  warden  willed  at  my  home  for  a 
Bible  for  one  of  his  men.  To-day  another  one 
called  for  one  for  himself  and  a  soldier  under  lr's 
care.  I  got  a  card  from  another  to-day  asking 
me  to  come  and  explain  the  Gospel  to  him.  Many 
are  asking  for  the  Gospel  and  the  teaching  of  it.” 
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“  Most  of  the  medical  assistants,  the  orderlies 
and  care  takers  are  reading  the  Bible  and  wel¬ 
come  every  new  Christian  book.  One  of  the 
medical  assistants  said  to-day,  ‘  When  you  do 
not  come  I  do  my  best  to  teach  the  men  and 
keep  them  at  their  reading.” 

Another  missionary  writes :  “  It  is  now  just 
a  week  since  my  first  visit  to  the  hospital  since 
my  summer  vacation  and  I  have  had  personal 
requests  and  have  put  into  the  hands  of  soldiers 
more  than  a  hundred  Testaments. 

“  The  first  day  I  took  only  an  armful  of 
papers.  Every  face  was  strange,  but  I  needed 
no  introduction.  Here  is  a  “  Goehiso  ”  (feast), 
was  heralded  from  ward  to  ward.  Soldiers  and 
wardens  alike  beamed  with  welcome. 

One  fellow  said,  '  I  do  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  coming  and  for  this  paper ;  but  oh !  may  1 
ask  for  a  Testament  ?  I  am  hungry, — thirsty  for 
one.’  ‘  I  will  bring  you  one  next  Monday  ’  ‘  That 
is  four  days.  I  may  be  away  from  here  before 
that,  as  I  am  perfectly  well.  Oh  I  want  a  Bible 
before  I  am  mustered  out.’  ‘  I  will  bring  it  to  you 
myself  to-morrow  ;  and  his  face  told  the  joy  that 
promise  gave.  ‘  Then/  he  said,  ‘  There  are  five  of 
my  comrades  that  want  them  just  as  much  as  I 
do  ;  but  they  are  diffident,  and  do  not  like  to  ask 
for  a  gift ! 

“lam  just  as  willing  to  give  you  this  Bible  as 
you  to  receive  it.  Where  are  your  comrades  ? 
If  they  come  and  give  their  names  in  person  I 
will  bring  them  each  one  to-morrow.” 
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“  Tliey  were  iu  hearing,  and  sprang  to  me  and 
gave  their  names. 

“  The  following  day  I  took  a  bagfnll, — perhaps 
fifty  Testaments,  with  papers  and  tracts.  iS'o 
sooner  was  the  shape  of  one  discovered  than  I 
was  besieged. 

“  Oh !  that  is  the  book  we  want.  We  haven’t 
had  even  a  portion,  and  soon  we  wall  be  leaving. 
Please  one.  Yes,  we  know  what  it  is.  Some  of 
the  men  here  have  Testaments.  We  have  read 
some  of  it.” 

“  I  gave  out  all  in  that  ward ;  and  twenty 
four  other  men  wrote  down  their  names  with  the 
request,  Send  them  soon,  we  may  not  be  here 
long.” 

“  The  next  day  I  took  sixty ;  and  besides  there 
were  nineteen  men  with  names  already  written 
that  had  to  wait.” 

From  the  Soldiers. 

“  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter 
and  some  tracts.  After  reading  them  myself  I 
explain®  them  to  my  comrades  in  the  same  room. 
I  also  assembled  them  in  the  recreation  room  and 
explained  to  them  some  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  I  am  studying  now. 

They  are  all  moved  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
and  a  few  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  listening 
to  me  with  team  in  their  eyes  repented  of  their 
sins  at  the  end  of  the  service  and  asked  God  for 
forgiveness.  So  I  distributed  among  them  the  tracts 


E.  Imaizumi. 
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you  have  sent  to  mo,  and  they  are  now  reading 
them  every  day  with  great  joy.” 

E.  Imaizumi. 

“  I  tender  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for 
various  good  books  which  you  have  given  to  me, 
and  especially  for  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
now  my  dearest  possession.  It  is  laid  always  by 
my  bed  side  and  read  every  day. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  book  how  could  I  have 
my  sins  wiped  away  by  the  salvation  of  God  and 
be  led  to  the  better  world  that  I  may  enjoy  that 
everlasting  happiness  ?  Therefore  I  wish  to 
study  the  book  with  increased  earnestness,  and 
request  you  to  bring  me  a  copy  of  the  English 
Bible  when  you  come  next.” 

K.  Sunouchi. 

“lam  at  Hiroshima  hospital  with  my  Bible. 
I  take  it  out  every  day  and  study  it  hoping  to 
find  in  it  the  Bread  of  Life  that  lives  forever. 
"When  any  evil  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind  I  read 
my  Bible  and  it  chives  them  off  instantly.  I 
thank  God  that  I  may  see  my  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  with  a  pure  and  clean  heart.  I 
speak  to  every  one  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
try  to  save  them  from  their  sins.” 

S.  Yokoyama. 

“  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  one  of 
your  Bibles  at  the  Toyama  hospital.  Ever  since 
that  time  I  have  studied  the  book  with  great 
earnestness ;  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  pass 
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even  a  single  day  without  it.  I  have  now  come 
to  know  that  God  has  power  to  save  us,  and  I 
must  give  my  whole  heart  to  him,  or  I  cannot 
have  His  blessing.  I  must  therefore  love  and 
worship  Him.” 

T.  Ando. 

“  Accept  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  Testa¬ 
ments  and  tracts.  We  now  understand  that  God 
made  us  and  that  we  live  by  His  power.  Being 
children  of  God,  we  are  brothers,  and  hence 
must  always  live  in  peace.  We  accept  the 
Testaments  as  the  friend  of  our  souls.” 

Taro  Hosttikawa. 

Zenkiciti  Haruno. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from 
Port  Arthur. 

“  The  Testaments  have  been  lent  only  to  those 
who  were  especially  interested  in  Christianity, 
and  some  of  the  cheap  editions  have  been  given 
away.  As  the  result  of  this  several  men  came  to 
us  seeking  the  way  of  truth.  But  we  were  so 
much  occupied  that  I  had  hardly  time  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them  on  the  subject. 

;  “  Fortunately  there  was  a  Buddhist  priest  who 

took  trouble  to  explain  to  them  the  outlines  of 
.  Christianity.  You  may  think  it  very  strange  for 
a  Buddhist  priest  to  teach  Christianity,  but  such 
is  the  fact.  He  likes  Christianity  and  did  many 
'  things  in  accord  with  us.” 

SuEKTCHI  - . 


Kano  Eko. 
(As  a  Colporter.) 
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From  a  Converted  Buddhist  Priest,  (while  a 
soldier  at  the  front.) 

“  I  can  hardly  express  my  feeling  of  gratitude 
on  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  with  some  very 
useful  tracts.  All  that  I  could  do  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  was  to  kneel  down  and  offer  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  God. 

Death  is  very  close  to  the  soldiers  now,  and  this 
makes  them  very  serious.  Each  battle  serves  to 
drive  away  the  superstitions  that  have  filled  their 
minds.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  war  has 
caused  this  nation  to  think  seriously  about  re¬ 
ligion  and  ask,  ‘  What  is  Christianity  ?  What 
kind  of  people  Christians  are  ;  ’  and,  ‘  What  is 
the  Christian’s  God  ?  ’ 

“  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  the  Bible 
has  always  been  eagerly  read.  Think  of  the 
great  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by  you. 
The  books  you  have  contributed  were  indeed  the 
most  effectual  spiritual  medicine  on  the  field  of 
buttle.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  read  the 
Bible ;  to  read  it  practically  ;  and  to  lead  others 
to  salvation. 

“  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  I  shall 
he  able  to  devote  myself  to  the  circulation  and 
teaching  of  the  Bible.” 

Kano  Eko. 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  returned  safely  to 
Japan,  and  is  now  in  Tokyo  preparing  for  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  Bibles  as  a  means  of 
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support,  and  also  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  In  a  recent  letter  he  writes,  “  If  all  the 
Buddhists  should  stand  against  me,  and  even  the 
Christians  forsake  me,  I  should  still  have  hope  in 
God,  for  the  love  of  Christ  is  with  me.” 

Some  Reports  from  Workers. 

From  Rev.  R.  E.  Me  Alpine. 

“  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  great  importance,  present  and  future,  of  the 
work  which  many  have  been  able  to  do  among 
the  soldiers,  they  were  in  large  measure  privi lod¬ 
ged  to  accomplish  through  the  generous  gifts  of 
Gospels  and  Testaments  from  you  and  the  con¬ 
tributors  whom  you  represent. 

Tire  great  majority  of  the  men  whom  we  meet 
in  the  military  hospitals  are  those  who  have 
never  before  come  in  contact  with  the  Gosjx‘1. 
We  feel  therefore  that  their  presence  here  within 
our  reach  is  a  unique  opportunity.  For,  human¬ 
ly  shaking,  they  would  otherwise  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  if  we  can  now 
plant  the  seed  in  their  minds  they  will  take  it 
homo  with  them  to  their  secluded  mountain 
hamlets  and  villages  beside  the  sea,  among  that 
most  inaccessible  class,  the  fisher  folk ;  who, 
through  their  ignorance  and  prejudice,  have  thus 
far  been  deaf  as  addei-s  to  our  song. 

But  when  these  soldier  boys  return  and  tell  of 
what  the  ‘Jesus  people ’  have  done  for  their 
comfort  while  suffering,  this  is  bound  to  have  a 
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mollifying  effect  upon  their  people,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  incoming  of  the  truth.  And,  if 
especially  they  continue  to  read  the  Scriptures 
we  are  sure  of  the  victory. 

From  Miss  L.  J.  Wirick. 

“  During  all  these  months,  (now  nearly  two 
years)  since  the  war  began,  all  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Gospels  have  been  gladly  received 
by  the  soldiers  and  carefully  read. 

It  is  true  that  while  they  are  shut  up  in  the 
hospital  they  are  glad  for  anything  to  occupy 
their  minds,  but  readmg  is  the  principal  thing. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  they  do  not  give  it 
up  when  they  go  to  their  homes,  for  letters  arc 
coming  continually  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
from  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  thank¬ 
ing  us  for  the  Gospel  they  have  received,  and 
asking  for  help  in  the  study  of  it,  and  for  extra 
copies  for  their  friends  who  have  become  interest¬ 
ed  in  reading  it.  Whatever  their  trouble  is  it  is 
the  Gospel  that  they  are  asking  for. 

One  man-,  who  lives  over  300  miles  from 
Tokyo,  received  a  Gospel  for  the  hist  time  in 
Toyama  Hospital.  Since  going  homo  he  has 
had  no  teacher,  or  Christian  friend  to  help  him. 
lie  is  too  pooi-  to  pay  his  way,  and  he  writes 
that  he  will  walk  to  Tokyo  for  further  teaching 
in  the  Bible. 

Another  writes  that  he  never  heard  of  Christ 
until  lie  came  from  the  war  to  the  hospital  and 
thanks  us  for  what  he  has  received  ;  and  says  he 
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is  soon  to  be  married  and  will  take  the  gospel 
into  his  new  home. 

Many  who  are  crippled  and  in  trouble  write 
that  the  Gospel  is  their  only  comfort. 

Oh  !  that  tire  people  at  home  could  know  what 
the  Lord  is  doing  among  these  people  by  His 
glorious  gospel.  It  is  being  carried  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  country,  into  thousands  of  homes 
where  no  Christian  worker  lias  ever  been  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  great  and  rich  harvest  for  the 
Masters  kingdom  after  this  sowing  I  am  sure.” 

From  Mi's.  J.  K.  McCauley. 

“  Now  for  a  year  and  four  montlis  we  have 
carried  Scripture  portions  and  Testaments  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  As  long  as  war  continued 
we  could  satisfy  the  men  who  were  likely  to 
return  with  a  Scripture  portion,  telling  them 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  Irook 
as  large  as  a  Testament ;  and  if  they  would  read 
and  understand  one  Gospel,  they  would  have 
comfort  and  light  to  guide  them  to  Jesus.  But 
since  peace  has  been  declared,  nothing  short  of 
an  entire  Testament  to  take  home  with  them  will 
satisfy. 

We  began  giving  Testaments  October  1st  to 
all  who  asked  for  them,  and  those  only  ;  and  only 
then  when  they  promised  to  read  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  Christian  service  held  twice  a  week. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  receiving 
those  Testaments  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifest 
among  the  men,  and  a  Wonderful  revival  began. 
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The  smallest  number  in  one  day  to  confess  Christ 
was  thirty  five, — a  stormy  wet  day,  when  the 
man  could  not  get  out,  and  there  were  only  forty 
present; — and  thejargest  number  in  one  day  was 
over  150. 

We  never  could  carry  enough  Testaments  to 
supply  all  who  wanted  them  ;  so  we  would  ask 
all  who  were  disappointed  to  come  early  the  next 
time,  and  sit  in  front ;  and  they  were  always 
there,  expecting  the  Testament. 

In  the  three  months  preceding  New  Years! 
more  than  1,200  men  professed  Christ ;  and  up  l 
to  January  22nd  1906,  more  than  750  more  have  j 
come  to  a  definite  decision,  and  promised  to  seek  j 
out  a  church  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their 
homes,  and  ask  for  baptism.  Many  carry  letters, 
or  cards  introducing  them  to  pastors  we  know. 

During  the  last  four  months  groups  of  soldiers 
have  met  daily  to  study  their  Testaments  and  to 
pray.  They  have  marked  obscure  passages  and 
then  inquired  the  meaning  from  us  when  we 
came.  A  word  cleared  the  atmosphere.  They 
were  truly  seeking,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  helped 
them  to  understand. 

No  magazine,  no  newspaper,  no  tract  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Testament.  They  feel,  they 
knoiu  that  that  book  alone  shows  the  way  to  hea¬ 
ven, — the  way  to  right  living, — the  secret  of 
peace  in  the  human  breast.  They  are  hungry 
for  the  Bread  of  Life.  They  feel  they  are  sin- 
ners  before  a  Holy  God,  and  See  how  power¬ 
less  all  that  Buddhism  teaches  is  to  comfort  their 
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aching  hearts.  God,  who  forgives  sin,  they  have 
heard  of  for  the  first  time,— a  God  who  still 
loves  the  sinner,  and  can  make  the  sinner  clean. 
Oh !  this  is  the  glad  news  they  learned  when 
lying  sick  and  wounded.  That  is  more  than 
medal  won  for  bravery. 

The  blind  man,  whose  eyes  wore  both  shot  out 
iu  battle,  and  who  found  Christ  in  the  hospital, 
writes,  ‘  Thank  God  my  dear  wife  is  saved.  She 
now  leads  God’s  Holy  Word  to  me,  and  we  pray 
together.  This  is  the  glad  message  I  send  at 
New  Years  time.’ 

Letters  come  in  from  all  over  the  Empire ; 
and  rarely  one  that  does  not  speak  of  the  blessed 
comfort  found  in  the  Testament  received  at  the 
hospital.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  now  scat¬ 
tered  in  every  nook  and  hamlet  of  Japan  ; — a 
leaven,  doing  a  mighty  work. 

Many,  many  have  helped  to  gather  the  means 
to  send  these  icstaments  to  the  soldiers ;  but  oh ! 
the  joy  of  putting  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  outstretched  hands, — that  was  o til's.  I  wish 
all  could  have  shared  in  it ; — a  sight  that  comes 
to  but  few,  and  at  rare  intervals  in  this  world ; — a 
sight  that  angels  must  rejoice  over ;  and  this  still 
continues.  Pie  made  it  passible.  He  keeps  the 
way  open.  Ho  makes  the  soldier  willing.  'To 
Him  alone  lie  all  the  glory.” 

In  the  Navy  and  on  Board  the 
Hospital  Transports. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  among  the 
patients  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  soldiers 
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fit  the  front,  Scriptures,  tracts,  pictures,  cards 
and  albums,  with  illustrated  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  sent  to  the  various  transports  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
following  are  copies  of  some  of  the  letters  receiv¬ 
ed,  or  translations  of  the  same. 

“  Yamashiro  Maru,  Sept.  20th,  1906. 

“  The  Tracts,  Magazines  and  Scriptures  you 
sent  us  have  been  lent  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  voyage  and  gave  them  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  naturally  the  sufferers  from  sickness 
have  greatly  decreased.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent  people  in  your 
country  we  should  never  have  this  happiness, 
and  we  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you. 

N.  Nomura,  Purser.”  • 
“  Kosai  Maru,  June  10th,  1905. 

“We  greatly  desire  to  offer  our  profound 
thanks  for  the  books  find  magazines  you  have 
kindly  sent  to  us ;  and  also  to  inform  you  of  the 
great  comfort  they  have  given  to  the  patients  we 
have  been  transporting.  Your  kindness  is  deeply 
engraved  in  the  mind  of  every  patient,  and  will 
be  remembered  by  us  forever. 

Thanking  j'ou  again  for  your  kindness ; 

K.  Homma,  Captain. 

G.  Hosokawa,  Purser.” 

“  Kosai  Maru,  Sept.  18th,  1905. 

“  You  have  again  sent  us  Bibles,  picture 
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albums,  magazines,  etc.  in  great  numbers  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on  board  of  tin's 
steamer.  [  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  same  and  beg  to  offer  my  sheerest  thanks 
tor  your  sympathy.  We  will  have  them  dis¬ 
tributed,  or  lent  out  among  the  patients  ;  and  try 
to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

For  the  time  being  I  hereby  offer  you  my 
thanks;  '  J 

Roku.ro  Takeda,  Head  Sui  •geon!” 

Maizuru  Naval  Hospital,  June  16. 

“  1  beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
sympathy  in  sending  us  many  Bibles  and  pictures 
tor  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen, 
i  immediately  had  them  distributed  among  the 
patients,  and  every  one  of  them  sends  thanks  for 
your  kindness. 

S.  Tsuruda,  Superintendent.” 

Scripture  Circulation  in  connection 
with  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  connection  with 
the  army  m  the  field  has  afforded  a  peculiarly 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  soldiers,  because  they  were 
rendered  serious  by  the  constant  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  and  also  there  was  great 
need  of  something  to  divert  their  minds  from  the 
hoiroi*  of  the  battle  field.  Through  the  favor 
of  War  Department  all  such  supplies  were  for¬ 
warded  to  any  place  desired,  free  of  all  expense. 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letters  to 
the  agent  from  the  Japanese  Secretaries  who 
went  to  the  front  for  this  special  work. 

The  good  which  was  accomplished  by  dis¬ 
tributing  among  our  soldiers  in  the  field  Gospels, 
tracts,  and  picture  cards,  contributed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  is  simply  wonderful. 
Gospels  and  tracts  were  the  only  reading  matter 
many  of  the  soldiers  had  while  in  camp.  A 
number  of  officers  especially  asked  for  Gospels, 
as  they  thought  it  the  best  way  to  spend  then- 
leisure  in  such  reading. 

“  The  demand  for  picture  cards  was  enormous  ; 
and  often  I  noticed  that  one  picture  served  for 
several  scores  of  soldiers.  No  doubt  that  the 
motive  which  aroused  some  soldieis  to  inquire 
about  Christianity  at  the  front  came  mostly  from, 
their  reading  Gospels  and  tracts.  Never  has  the 
Bible  Society  done  better  service  for  the  Japanese 
army  than  at  the  Russo-Japanese  War  through 
the  Y.M.C.A. 

J.  K.  Ociiiai.” 

“  While  at  work  in  connection  with  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  army  tent  in  Manchuria  I  found  that  the 
Bible  is  still  to  many  men  a  new  and  strange 
book.  No  doubt  some  sought  for  a  copy  out  of 
mere  curiosity.  But  a  large  number  of  men 
were  found  to  be  eag  n-  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Christian  Bible  out  of  a  .sincere  desire  to  read 
and  study  the  book. 

One  soldier  who  received  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 


“  Ja"!,  to.  measure  the  vast  good  which 
the  free  distribution  of  the  Bible  may  brihl  to 
those  who  received  it,  during  the  coming  months 
and  years,'  if  not  immediately.  Seeds  are  sown  • 
and  sometime  they  will  bring  abundant  harvest 
to  the  jov  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

K.  Hirayama.” 

“After  each  preaching  service,  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Scriptures  would  be  given 
to  all  who  wished  to  have  them,  there  was  always 
a  rush  for  them  ;  and  some  of  them  promised  us 
that  they  would  study  the  book  on  their  return 
to  Japan  We  can  safely  say  that  many  a  seed 
ot  truth  1ms  been  spread  in  Manchuria  through 
the  fecriptura;  and  we  pray  that  by  the  water- 
mg  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  they  may  bring  forth 
fruit  a  hundred  tunes. 

I  am  more  mid  more  convinced  of  the  great 
good  done  by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  incessant 
danger  on  the  fighting  lino,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  who  were  dragging  out  weary  days  at  the 
ren  n  said  that  they  had  licen  given  oomfdit  which 
nothing  could  surpass  by  making  the  Bible  their 
irieud. 


K.  Takeda.1 
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From  Rev.  Y.  Honda,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Army  Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Tokyo,  Feb.  2nd,  1906. 

The  Army  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan  desires  to 
express  their  thanks  for  tire  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  behalf  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Japanese  army  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Though  the  spoken  word  might  lx?  soon  forgotten 
these  portions  of  the  Bible  went  into  camp  and 
field,  carrying  with  them  messages  of  hope  and 
confort  into  the  hospital  and  into  the  trenches 
before  the  enemies  camp ;  and  many  of  them  are 
coming  hack  to  Japan  with  the  troops  to  lie 
studied  with  new  interest  and  respect. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lasting  good 
accomplished  by  this  organization  is  due  to  the 
generosity  with  which  you  have  supplied  this 
material ;  and  to  you  and  your  supporters  we 
extend  the  most  cordial  thanks.” 

In  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
the  front  one  of  the  Secretaries  writes,  “  Kawa- 
sumi  (a  Japanese  Secretary  at  the  front)  has 
been  given  free  privileges  to  Visit  anywhere.  He 
not  only  gives  out  cards,  etc.,  but  he  is  urged 
again  and  again  to  tell  the  men  any  message  of 
comfort.  Three  or  four  officers  with  whom  lu; 
stayed  at  night  asked  him  for  Bibles,  or  any  hook 
about  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  received  by 
General  Kuroki,  who  heartily  commended  tlie 
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work  of  the  Association.  Other  officers  went  out 
of  their  way  to  facilitate  his  work  and  urged  that 
more  secretaries  be  sent ;  and  promised  to  do  all 
they  could  to  help  their  ‘  comforting  work.’  Mr. 
Kawasumi  writes,  “  The  men  at  the  front  want 
addresses  more  than  supplies.  When  I  prayed 
they  were  very  solemn,  and  expressed  deep  grati¬ 
tude.  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  Bibles 
to  the  soldier's.” 

For  the  special  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the 
front  there  has  been  supplied,  2,693  Testaments, 
126,161  Gospels  and  42,000  Tracts  ;  besides  pio 
ture  albums,  cards  and  illustrated  papers  and 
magazines.  The  total  value  of  .Scriptures  is 
$809. 

Gospel  Light  in  Prison. 

A  man  named  Muramatsu  was  serving  out 
his  sixteenth  sentence  in  prison  when  a  Bible  Avas 
Riven  to  one  of  the  comdcts  in  the  same  cell.  He 
Irorrowed  it ;  and  r  ead  it  merely  to  buguile  the 
tedious  hour's  of  his  confinement.  For  the  first 
time  he  learned  about  the  tr  ue  God,  and  that  by 
repentance  and  faith  the  most  wickeiFcould  find 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  inward  peace.  He  Avas 
greatly  rejoiced,  arrd  at  once  gave  himself  to  the 
Lord. 

Since  his  release  he  has  opened  in  Kobe  a 
home  for  discharged  criminals,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  helping  others  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  blessing  that  came  to  him  through  simply 
reading  of  the  Word,  arrd  faith  in  Christ. 
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A  man  named  Uycno  became  a  skillful  pick¬ 
pocket  at  the  age  of  nine  yearn,  and  by  the  time 
lie  was  fifteen  had  been  in  prison  five  or  six 
times.  After  completing  a  long  term  he 
decided  to  lead  a  new  and  honest  life.  But 
after  a  little  while  he.  resumed  his  former 
course,  and  was  sent  to  prison  again  for  a  period 
of  six  yeais. 

Wlide  in  prison  he  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  began  to  study  the  Japanese 
characters  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it.  At  the 
end  of  one  year  lie  could  read,  but  with  some 
difficulty.  Then  he  said,  “  By  the  power  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit  I  obtained  wisdom  and  faith.  I  was 
not  led  by  any  one ;  I  was  not  taught  by  any 
one  ;  but  in  three  years  I  had  read  through  the 
whole  Bible.”  He  then  accepted  Christ  as  his 
Savior,  and  ho  says,”  Now  my  heart  is  filled 
with  a  heavenly  joy  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  be 
a  true  servant  of  God.”  He  was  recently  re¬ 
leased,  and  received  baptism  from  Rev.  Mr.  Raw¬ 
lings  of  Osaka. 

A  man  named  Yoshitaro  Kochi  was  given  a 
life  sentence  for  murder  and  other  crimes.  On 
receiving  a  Bible  he  also  learned  to  read  while  in 
prison  ;  and  his  whole  life  was  changed  by  the 
truths  lie  thus  found.  He  began  at  once  to 
witness  foi  the  Master ;  and,  having  been  par¬ 
doned  by  a  decree  of  the  Emjreior,  has  become  an 
evangelist  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  eolporters 
ill  Japan.  In  a  recent  note  he  writes,”  It  is 
only  in  the  strength  that  Christ  gives  that  we  are 
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able  to  lend  peaceful  lives,  and  I  am  thanking1 
Him  for  all  this.” 

Seed  Fallen  in  Ccod  Ground 

A  man  named  Giemon  Onishi  was  given  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  at  the  Osaka  Exhibition;  and, 
Incoming  interested,  bought  a  copy  of  the  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  the  study  of  it  there  grew  up  in  his 
heart  faith  in  God  ;  and  it  is  now  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  the  Holy  Word. 

To  the  same  village  where  he  lives  there  has 
come  a  returned  soldier ;  who  had  received  a  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  at  the  front,  in  which  lie 
found  many  place's  that  neither  of  them  could 
understand;  and  they  have  sent  to  the  Bible 
House  for  instruction,  as  they  do  not  know  of 
any  church  or  Christian  in  that  region. 

When  a  soldier  named  Fujimori  was  on  his 
way  to  the  front  lie  was  given  a  copy  of  a  gospel 
end  told  that  God  was  his  Heavenly  Father  and 
would  help  him  in  time  of  trouble.  As  he  lay 
wounded  on  the  battle  field  he  recalled  these 
words,  and  lifting  up  his  heart  in  earnest  prayer 
was  saved  from  death.  He  has  now  recovered  ; 
and,  having  gone  to  his  home,  made  a  public  pro^ 
fession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  writes,  “  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
greatness  of  the  work  oftlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
1  am  thanking  him  always  with  tears  for  all  this.” 

Another  soldier,  who  received  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  Gospels  on  his  way  to  the  front  writes  that 


Capt.  K.  Negishi. 
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lie  has  now  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Island  of 
Yezo ;  and  he  has  come  to  know  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  is  good  ;  and,  not  only  himself  but 
twelve  of  his  companions  would  like  to  join  the 
Christians. 

A  Captain,  named  Kitasaburo  Negishi,  was 
brought  back  from  the  front  on  account  of  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  For  some  days 
he  was  unconcious ;  and  when  he  regained  his 
conciousness  he  felt  that  he  was  like  one  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  that  his  whole  future  life, 
should  be  a  manifestation  of  his  gratitude  to  God 
who  had  thus  prolonged  his  days.  He  came  to 
the  Bible  House  and  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
English  New  Testament  and  has  since  been 
studying  it  faithfully. 

He  has  been  discharged,  and  has  returned  to 
his  home.  In  a  recent  letter  he  writes  that  lie  is 
expecting  to  be  baptized,  and  adds,  “  I  wish  you  to 
share  in  my  joy.” 

Among  Russian  Prisoners. 

When  the  Russian  prisoners  began  to  arrive 
in  Japan,  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  could  be 
done  for  their  welfare.  It  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  but  a  small  portion  of  them  who  were 
able  to  read,  and  they  were  being  supplied  to 
some  extent  by  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Japan. 

There  was  however  an  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  some  Russian,  German,  French  and 
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Hebrew  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  were 
gratefully  received.  In  compliance  also  with  a 
request  from  those  who  were  Lutherans,  or  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  who  could  speak  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  a  grant  of  German  hymn  books  was 
obtained  and  distributed  among  them.  These 
were  much  prized,  and  were  very  useful  in  help¬ 
ing  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  in  their  weeks  and 
months  of  confinement. 

Visits  were  made  to  different  companies  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
■Society ;  and  he  was  everywhere  most  hearti¬ 
ly  welcomed.  Owing  to'  the  restrictions  of 
the  Japanese  authorities,  and  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  few  were  able  to  understand  the 
English  language  at  all,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  extensive  religious  work  among  them. 

1  hiding  that  there  was  need  of  something  to 
divert  their  minds  from  their  unhappy  condition 
an  appeal  was  made  for  illustrated  papers  and 
magazines,  and  various  contributions  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere.  These  were 
sent  to  different  groups,  and  afforded  much  plea¬ 
sure. 

The  following  are  copies,  or  extracts  from 
letter's  received  ;  some  of  which  are  translations. 

“  Himeji,  December  21st,  1905. 

“  We  have  heard  of  your  kindness  in  sending 
us  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  to  comfort 
us  in  our  captivity,  and  to  give  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge ;  and  of  thus  improving  this 
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favourable  opportunity  that  the  Lord  Our  God 
has  kindly  given  us  to  improve  our  minds 
that  we  may  live  worthily  in  this  present  age, 
and  in  ages  to  come  may  show  forth  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  Our  God.” 

Leo  K  i  i. rac. 

Jacob  Lubensky. 

Gregory  Karensnokoff.” 

“  Himeji,  December  15th,  1905. 

“  The  German  Hymn  books  which  you  so  kind¬ 
ly  sent  us  arrived ;  as  also  the  Scriptures,  for 
which  accept  our  most  hearty  thanks.  We  are 
exceedingly  thankful  though  so  far  away  from 
home  that  we  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Once  more  our  sincere  thanks. 

War  Prisoner  in  Japan.” 


“Nagoya,  July  21st,  1905. 

“  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  the  parcel 
of  reading  matter  that  you  so  kindly  addressed 
to  me  and  mv  comrades,  and  we  hasten  to  for¬ 
ward  to  you  our  deepest  thanks  for  this  new 
mark  of  sympathy. 

“  What  touches  us  most  is  tl.e  intention  to 
comfort  us,  and  the  feeling  of  compassion  that 
people  to  whom  we  are  nothing  more  than 
strangers  show  us  in  these  sorrowful  days ;  and 
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we  beg  you  to  submit  to  the  kind  donoil  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  sincere  and  most  thankful  feelings. 

Please  to  believe  me  ; 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Yon  Wahl, 
Lieutenant  of  Cossacks.” 

“  Narashino,  Oct.  24th,  1905. 

I  herewith  desire  to  express  our  most  sincere 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  us  some  Ger¬ 
man  Hymn  bawls,  as  also  some  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines.  To  be  so  kindly  remembered  caused  great 
joy  among  us  all.  With  many  thousand  thanks  ; 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Zielke.” 

“  Narashino,- Sept.  20th,  1905. 

“  Before  setting  out  for  home  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  our  thanks  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  and  kindness.  All  the  papers  have 
been  received,  and  have  given  much  pleasure  to 
us  ; — especially  those  jn  the  French  language. 
Unfortunately  we  have  had  but  few  men  who 
could  read  English.  But  we  have  all  looked  at 
the  illustrations  with  great  pleasure. 

W e  very  much  regreat  that  we  cannot  see  you 
and  express  our  thanks  in  person.  With  great 
regard  I  have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

M.  Kryloff, 

Clerk  of  the  Library  for  the 
Prisoners.” 


Capt.  Petek  Bulgakoff. 
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Among  the  Russian  prisoners  at  Shizuoka  was 
Captain  Peter  Bulgakoff,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  the  Russian  army.  He  was  in  : 
command  of  a  company  in  the  front  line  of  the  , 
trenches  at  Port  Arthur,  was  wounded  three 
times,  and  won  five  medals  for  his  skill  and 
bravery. 

After  he  was  brought  to  Japan  the  thought  of  | 
all  he  had  passed  through  made  him  sick  at 
heart,  and  he  became  an  ardent  follower  of 
Tolstoi  in  the  belief  that  all  war  is  wrong. 

After  meeting  him,  and  sending  him  some 
Christian  books  he  wrote,  “  I  am  thankful,  very 
thankful  for  your  attention  ”  and  on  the  back  of 
his  photograph  was  writen,  “  Love  of  man  will 
unite  all  of  us.” 

He  is  a  remarkable  scholar  as  well  as  fighter. 

Just  before  his  departure  for  Russia  he  called 
at  the  Bible  House  and  evinced  a  deep  interest 
in  the  question  whether  Christianity  is  the  true 
remedy  for  the  sin  and  sorrow  which  abounds  in 
the  world. 

It  is  reported  that  he  was  arrested  at  Harbin, 
on  account  of  teaching  his  views  in  regard  to  war. 
AVe  do  not  know  the  result. 

From  the  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 

Nagoya,  Oct.  15th,  1905. 

“Again  and  again  I  received  Iwoks  and  journals, 
German,  Italian,  and  English  from  you.  I  thank 
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you  very  much.  Believe  mo  I  will  never  forget 
all  you  have  done  for  me  and  my  comrades 
Hopmg  you  are  quite  veil,  and  thanking  once 
more  for  your  kindness ;  and  wishing  you  and 
your  family  all  the  best ;  ' 

I  remain  ;  yours  sincerely  ; 

R.  "WlREN.” 

From  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Japan. 

“  Tokyo,  August  13th,  1903. 

“  From  part  of  tlie  prisoners  anti  from  myself 
i  to  express  to  you  and  your  American 
ti lends  tlie  mast  sincere  and  warm  thanks  for  the 
books  nng JenodiR,  so  abundantly  coming  from 
America  for  the  prisoners. 

After  receiving,  I  send  directly,  without  any 
examination,  to  the  ]>laces  where  are  officers  wli'o 
can  read  English.  I  nm  quits  sure  that  all  this 
IS  quite  good  for  reading. 

"With  respect  and  thanks ; 

^  ours  very  affectionately, 

Bishop  Nicolai.” 

A  Statesman's  Views, 
f  Wnf the  Hi  ™!nont  E3  in  Japan  is 

Count  Okuma  who  was  at  one  time  Prime  Min- 
istei,  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party 
In  an  address  at  the  C'ommcncenicnt  Exercises  of 
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the  Aoyama  College  he  said :  “  I  believe  that 
ProtestanLsm  is  the  most  advanced  form  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  There  is  a  possibility,  I  think,  that  the 
centre  of  civilization  will  come  round  to  the  Far 
East  when  this  advanced  religion  (Christianity) 
has  rightly  been  interwoven  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  nation  and  the  nation  has  progressed  with  the 
times.  I  believe  any  nation  that  makes  an 
antiquated  faith  its  state  religion  will  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.” 

In  an  address  to  the  United  Chambers  of 
Commerce  on  the  5th  of  Octolier  lie  said,  “  His¬ 
tory  has  furnished  many  instances  of  countries 
which  so  far  from  benefiting  from  victorious 
wars,  have  dated  then-  decline  from  armed  suc¬ 
cess.  Japan  must  take  care  that  such  Is  not  her 
lot.”  He  then  called  their  attention  to  a  saying 
that  civilization  unaeompanied  by  morality  was 
doomed  to  fail.  Morality  alone  can  make  civiliza¬ 
tion  successful. 

After  witnessing  the  extraordinary  success  that 
has  attended  the  J apanese  army  at  the  front  an 
English  General  remarked,  “  There  Is  only  one 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  God  Almighty  has  a 
great  work  to  do  in  the  East,  and  he  has  taken 
up  Japan  to  do  it  for  Him.” 
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Distribution  among  Soldiers,  Sailors  and 
Prisoners. 

(Since  tlie  beginning:  of  the  War  to  Dec.  31st, 
1905.) 

Bibles  .  773  Copies. 

Testaments .  17,613  „ 

Gospels  and  Portions .  311,450  „ 

Tracts  .  213,701  „ 

Value . Yen  5,368.36=02,684.43 

Total  Circulation  for  the  Year  1905. 

Bibles,  5,597  ;  Testaments,  43,716;  Portions, 
228,431 ;  Total,  277,774. 


After  ttlhe  War 


Rev.  H.  Loomis, 

AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


* 


Viscount  Gentako  Kouama. 
Chief  of  General  Staff. 


Mtcr  tljc  iUnr. 


Viscount  Kodama. 

Viscount  Kodama  was  the  Vice  Minister  of 
War  during  the  war  l>otween  Japan  and  China 
and  gave  to  the  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  letters  of  introduction  to  the  different 
military  commandos  which  secured  for  him  the 
privilege  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  among 
the  soldiers : 

During  the  war  with  Russia  he  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Vice  Chief  of  the  General  Staff ;  and  it  is 
conceded  that  to  him  in  a  larger  measure  than 
any  other  is  due  the  cousumate  strategy  which 
resulted  in  one  unbroken  succession  of  victories. 
He  has  now  been  appointed  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff’  or  the  Head  of  the  Army;  and  it  is  intimat¬ 
ed  that  owing  to  his  great  popularity  and  ability 
he  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  fill  the  office  of 
Premier. 

While  in  Manchuria  he  gave  the  following 
testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among 
the  soldiers  at  the  front. 

“Eiryo,  July  19th,  1095. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  arrangments  and 
equipments  of  your  army  department  and  express 
my  hearty  thanks  for  3’ our  most  gracious 
kindness. 

Kodama  Gentaro. 

Chief  of  General  Staff.” 


_  2  _ 

He  is  said  to  have  recently  remarked,”  I  had 
been  anxious  for  a  long  tune  about  the  welfare 
of  our  soldiers  without  being  able  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion.  When  I  investigated  the  work  of  the  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  found  it  had  solved  the  problem.” 

“  The  Entrance  of  Thy  Word 
Civeth  Light.” 

“  I  was  at  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  in 
Tokyo  for  a  period  of  two  years  on  account  of 
catarrh  of  the  stomach.  One  day  a  foreign  lady 
came  and  gave  me  some  flowei-s  and  a  Bible.  The 
lady  was  a  Christian,  and  comforted  us  with  her 
lunitless  love.  Greatly  moved  by  this  love  and 
tenderness  I  opened  the  book  and  read.  It 
taught  me  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  caused  me 
to  long  for  the  noble  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  read  a  book  entitled 
‘  Blessings  in  Adversity,’  and  learned  how  the 
author  kept  up  his  spiritual  health  in  his  hist 
and  hopeless  sickness ;  and  amidst  all  his  adver¬ 
sities  he  led  a  happy  life,  entrusting  everything, 
sickness  and  all,  to  God’s  hand.  How  can  I  get 
such  happiness  but  for  the  salvation  of  God. 

Since  that  time  I  have  believed  in  God,  pray- 
<■  1  to  Him  ;  and  Ixj  !  the  Noblest  and  Most  Mer¬ 
ciful  has  given  me  His  unlimited  blessings  and 
cured  me  of  disease.  I  am  now  completelj' 
restored  to  health. 

In  order  to  show  my  gratitude  for  this  great 
blessing  of  the  Lord  I  am  determined  to  become 
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*i  Christian.  But  this  is  a  fishjng  village,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  procure  a  Bible  here.  I  have 
called  to  Heaven  for  it,  but  so  far  have  not  been 
able  to  get  one. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  Bible,  written  in  an 
■eas}r  and  interesting  style. 

K.  Sugaya.” 

We  sent  to  him  a  copj'  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  ten  days  later  received  the  following ;  — 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  in  send¬ 
ing  me  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  compliance  with  my  request,  while  I  was  but 
a  stranger  to  you.  I  can  not  help  rejoicing  over 
this  gift ;  for,  from  now  on,  I  can  hear  an  angel 
speak  directly. 

What  shall  I  compare  to  tin’s  rejoicing  in  my 
heart  ?  It  may  be  compared  to  a  plant,  which 
after  suffering  for  a  long  time  from  winter’s  wind 
and  snow  is  now  able  to  enjoy  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine  ;  or  to  the  ship,  after  wandering  helplessly 
on  the  ocean,  discovering  a  light  far  off:  I  will 
pray  for  you. 

K.  Sugaya." 

FROM  A  JAPANESE  WOMAN. 

“  I  *wn  one  of  those  who  have  been  saved 
from  sin.  Whenever  I  recall  this  fact  to  mind  I 
cannot  help  shedding  tems,  tears  of  gratitude. 

Ever  since  this  change  in  my  heart  I  have 
been  proclaiming  the  truth  wherever  I  went ; 
despite  the  ridicule  always  received.  I  speak  of 
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it  at  the  women’s  meetings  and  also  at  the  young 
men’s.  I  have  indeed  been  called  crazy.  But  I 
would  not  stop  ;  and  my  faith  has  now  been  re¬ 
warded,  for  there,  are  in  this  district  a  number  of 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  read  the  Bible. 

Will  you  please  send  to  these  persons  some 
New  Testaments  ;  for  they  told  me  they  wished 
to  read  the  book  and  to  be  able  to  have  a  peace 
and  joy  like  mine.  Send  me  a  Testament  also, 
for  my  soul  is  hungry,  and  the  Bible  is  the  only 
spiritual  bread  for  me.  My  soul  has  been  made 
to  have  value  only  by  the  Bible.  Please  fill 
those  who  are  hungry. 

M - H - ” 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 

“  The  box  of  Testaments  and  Bibles  arrived 
safely  bringing  joy  to  my  heart,  for  the  joy  of  the 
hospital  visits  is  in  I  icing  able  to  keep  the  men 
supplied  with  the  “  Word.”  I  wish  the  donors 
could  know  the  eagerness  with  which  these  Biblc-s 
are  accepted  and  read  by  the  soldiers,  for  I  cer¬ 
tainly  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life. 

I  selected  two  very  nice  Testaments  for  two 
cadets  who  have  recently  been  sent  to  the  ‘  Mosl 
►Serious’  Case  ward.  They  never  expect  to 
leave  it ;  and  I  marked  on  the  pages  words  of  com¬ 
fort  which  they  will  read  over  and  over  in  the 
dark  days  before  them,  until  perhaps  those  days 
are  brightened  with  a  light  brighter  than  has 
ever  yet  shone  for  them. 
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Last  Sunday  we  welcomed  to  our  church  a 
sergeant  who  had  never  been  in  a  Christian  house 
■of  worship  before,  but  became  a  real  and  happy 
Christian  in  the  hospital.  Next  Sunday  a  young 
lieutenant,  who  lost  both  his  right  eye  and  right 
arm  at  Port  Arthur,  and  who  has  been  studying 
-the  Bible  ever  since,  is  to  lie  baptized. 

A  soldier  in  the  hospital,  who  had  never 
seen  the  Bible  before,  has  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  through  three  times,  and  about  half  of  the 
Old  Testament  besides,  within  six  weeks.  He 
says  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  novel  ho 
•ever  read,  and  he  is  longing  to  go  home  and  tell 
his  friends  about  it. 

An  officer,  who  has  returned  from  the  hospital 
writes ;  '  I  have  been  much  occupied  with  many 
affairs,  but  never  can  I  forget  the  teachings  of 
•the  Bible.  Daily  I  read  that  wonderful  hook, 
and  daily  [  endeavor  to  make  its  precepts  live  in 
my  conduct.” 

FROM  ANOTHER  MISSIONARY. 

“  The  last  box  of  Testaments,  picture  albums 
•and  cards  came  duly  to  hand,  and  wo  never  have 
had  so  many  special  calls  for  Testaments  as  since 
this  grant  came.  The  first  was  25  from  one 
village  who  became  interested  in  the  Gospel 
through  a  soldier  who  heard  about  Christ  for  the 
first  time  while  in  Toyama  Hospital. 

A  man  who  received  the  four  portions  in  the 


supply  otlieis  who  we  risking  for  |hem. 

Still  unother  in  the  North  sent  for  one  for  his 
younger  brother,  who  never  heard  of  the  Bible 
till  he  returned  from  the  hospital.  I  have  a 
package  ready  to  send  to  a  soldier  iu  the  country 
who  has  asked  for  several  for  his  friends  whom 
lie  lias  lend  to  believe  Christ  as  their  Savior. 

Those  and  many  others  have  asked  for  them, 
so  that  I  am  sending  them  out  almost  daily  to 
places  in  the  country  where  no  other  Christian 
work  has  been  done,  and  we  can  not  know  the 
result  for  the  Master’s  Kingdom. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  for  all 
these  helps  to  send  to  these  dear  hungry  souls  in 
their  country  homes,  where  it  lias  been  so  cold  all 
winter  long ;  and  where  they  have  so  little  to  cheer 
and  brighten  their  lives.  Many  write  me  that  while 
they  are  unable  to  work,  and  it  is  so  cold  they 
cannot  go  out,  night  and  morning  they  read  then- 
Bilile  and  find  comfort. 

We  thank  God  for  this  blessed  Gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  all  who  help  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
supply  these  waiting  people  with  it.” 

Pictures,  Picture  Cards  and 
Picture  Albums. 

Some  tune  ago  there  was  an  appeal  in  various 


papers  for  picture  cards  and  pictures  to  give  to 
the  sick  and  -wounded  Japanese  soldiers;  and  a 
good  number  have  been  received,  but  not  near  as 
many  as  there  is  demand  for.  On  the  back  of 
each  card  a  Scripture  text  has  been  pasted,  and 
they  have  been  sent  to  hospital  transports,  to 
Manchuria,  and  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
military  and  naval  hospitals. 

A  letter  has  just  come  from  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  saying,  “  On  receiving  the  picture  cards 
one  man  said,  ‘  I  am  going  to  put  my  cards  be¬ 
tween  two  large  panes  of  glass,  and  then  paste  a 
paper  border  around  them  to  hold  them  together  ; 
for  I  want  to  keep  them  so  1  can  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  then  turn  and  read  the  text  that  gave 
me  such  comfort !  ” 

Another  missionary  had  a  letter  from  a  man 
she  never  saw.  It  said,  “  I  visited  a  friend  and 
saw  many  pretty  cards  on  the  wall.  I  took  one 
down  and  read  ‘  Come  unto  me  all  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ’ 
Where  did  this  come  from  ?  Who  can  give  this 
rest  ?  and  my  friend  told  me  you  had  given  him 
all  these  cards  and  taught  him  of  Jesus.  I  beg¬ 
ged  him  for  that  one  card.  He  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  write  to  ask  you  for  the  book  that  tells 
how  to  get  this  rest.” 

Another  missionary  writes,  “  I  want  as  many 
picture  cards  as  you  can  possibly  let  me  have. 
There  are  20,000  soldiers  coming  at  the  rate  of 
3,200  daily  and  I  want  to  give  to  each  one  a 
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picture  card,  a  Christian  tract,  a  temperance 
tract,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  war.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  more  to 
send.  There  arc  many  thousands  more  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  such  little 
gifts  are  most  gratefully  and  joyfully  received. 

The  pictures  have  been  made  into  albums  by 
those  who  have  volunteered  to  do  this  work,  and 
also  by  persons  employed  for  this  purpose.  Al¬ 
ready  five  thousand  albums  have  been  prepared 
and  distributed  among  those  in  the  hospitals  and  on 
the  different  transports  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  some  of  the  letters 
of  thanks  and  acknowledgements  received. 

“  Military  Hospital,  Hiroshima, 

“  I  hereby  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Tracts,  picture  albums  and  magazines  which  you 
have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  patients  ;  also 
to  inform  you  of  our  intention  to  use  them  in 
accordance  with  your  instructions  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  at  the  same  time  cause  sympathy 
to  extend  to  every  patient. 

K.  Onishi, 

Surgeon  in  Charge.” 

“  Military  Hospital,  Asashigawa, 

“  1  hereby  beg  to  express  my  profound  thanks 
for  the  Gospels,  Tracts,  and  picture  albums 
which  you  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  here.  I  have  already 


had  this  act  of  your  kindness  made  known  to  the 
authorities  and  for  the  present  I  offer  my  per¬ 
sonal  thanks. 

Kosaku  Terauchi, 
Superintendent.” 

From  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  Osaka. 

“  I  am  only  a  private  who  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Mukden,  and  am  now  being  taken 
care  of  in  this  hospital.  The  building  was  con¬ 
tracted  .‘is  a  barrack  and  is  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  ornament.  How  great  was  the  comfort  I 
received  from  the  picture  albums  sent  by  you. 
I  wept,  indeed,  overcome  by  the  feeling  of 
gratitude.  I  hereby  tender  to  you  my  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

S.  Kuko. 

One  missionary  writes,  “  I  took  the  albums  to 
the  hospital  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
men  gather  around  ;  wardens  and  all  looking  at 
them.  When  I  told  them  I  could  give  them  but 
one  in  a  room  the}'  looked  disappointed  ;  and  ns 
many  as  could  get  up  would  go  to  the  one  who 
had  the  'x>ok  and  eagerly  wait  his  turn  to  get  it.” 

Another  missionary  writes,  “  Yesterday  I  took 
the  albums  and  gave  three  to  the  head  nurse  of 
the  recreation  room  for  the  sick  men  there.  He 
was  delighted  with  them  and  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  take  them  around.  Then  I  took  the 
ot'ier  to  the  next  ward.  The  nurses  for  that 
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Avartl  were  greatly  pleased,  and  one  of  the  muses 
troin  the  adjoining  ward  come  over  to  see  what 
we  were  talking  about.  He  begged  one  for  his 
men.  I  said  I  would  bring  others  later  ;  but  he 
just  carried  of!' one  with  him  and  did  not  want  to 
indeed5”  °Dg‘  ■  nre  8rea%  appreciated 

From  another  comes  the  following,  “  The  last 
supply  of  picture  cards  and  albums  that  you  sent 
to  me  came  in  a  most  opportune  time'  They 
came  the  very  day  for  visiting,  and  just  an  hour 
or  so  iK-fore  going  to  the  hospital  to  visit  the 
wounded  from  the  famous  Battle  of  Tsushima  I 
was  starting  out  with  an  insufficient  supplv  for 
the  occasion,  and  1  felt  sure,  as  I  thought  of  the 
providential  arrival  of  the  things,  that  loving 
player  had  been  offered  by  the  contributors  and 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  answer.” 

I  his  work  of  distribution  has  been  a  sincere 
pleasure;  and  in  this  way  manv  hearts  have 
been  ojrened  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Io  all  the  many  donors  I  wish  to  tender,  in 
behalf  of  the  many  thousand,  sick  and  wounded 
nien  most  hearty  thanks. 

How  I  Found  Feace. 

BY  T.  KAMADA. 

“  About  eight  years  ago,  while  taking  a  walk 
.  "f  ■'«  ™  sound  of  sweet  signing.  On  going 
Ill  that  direction  I  found  a  Christian  Church  m 


T.  Kamada. 
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r1"ch  "r  a  nl,mbei'  o{  men  and  women  singiuv 
hyniDs.  I  went  into  the  church,  and  ItoardascSfou 
on  God;  but  I  would  not  believe  in  a  foreign 
god.  1'  or  a  few  years  succeeding  that  event  I 
often  went  to  tbe  church,  but  it  was  to  oppose 
Christianity  that  I  did  so.  The  sermon  had  no 
effect  on  me,  neither  did  I  understand  anything. 
k.o  I  Passed  those  days  as  a  man  with  no  religion  r 
,ind  f?r  “ie  two  yeare  preceeding  tlie  war  I  even 
ceased  going  to  church. 

Then  the  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and 
-Russia,  and  I  was  called  to  join  the  army  in 
August  1904  ;  and  on  Sept,  21st  left  for  the  front. 
I  had  then  about  my  body  nbout  twenty  charms, 
received  from  ns  many  shrines,  for  my  protection, 
i  was  ordered  to  join  the  Port  Arthur  besieging 
army,  and  participated  in  many  battles.  In  every 
battle  I  saw  many  of  my  comrades  fall, — fully- 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  the  charms  they  had 
carried.  Uneasiness  came  into  my  heart  I 
began  to  be  aware  of  tbe  foolishness'  of  worahip- 
ping  idols  [  saw  i„  every  battle  how  men 
died  a  pamful  dentil,  and  how  human  lives  were 
transient. 

Many  questions  arose  in  mv  mind.  ‘  If  I  die 

Z,  "I11  mT  fouI  SO?’  "‘Will  it  have  to 
wander  about  hndmg  nowhere  to  settle ?’  'Oi¬ 
ls  there  some  fixed  place  to  which  it  is  destined 
(0  go  ?  In  this  way  I  passed  three  months  in 
a  \ciy  distressed  condition  of  mind. 

One  day  I  was  sent  near  to  the  enemy  as 
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a  sentry.  The  sun  set  and  a  dark  night  came 
on.  Silence  prevailed  all  around;  only  to  be 
broken  by  the  occasional  report  of  guns.  Lone¬ 
liness  increased  my  anxiety  of  heart,  and  I 
thought  once  more  of  ray  native  place. 

The  moon  rose,  shedding  her  melancholy  light 
light  upon  the  scene ;  and  I  was  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  mental  agony.  It  was,  however,  at 
this  moment  that  I  called  to  mind  that  there 
was  a  living,  true  God,  I  had  heard  of  at  the 
Christian  church  in  my  native  place.  Then  I 
recollected  what  I  had  heard  of  Him,  that  He  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  He  always  protects 
us  ;  that  He  is  very  rich  in  love ;  and  lastly  that 
He  will  give  us  what  we  need  if  we  ask  Him  with 
faith. 

Then  I  prayed  to  Him  with  my  face  turned 
upward  to  heaven.  I  at  once  regained  m}r  cour- 
age ;  for  I  could  feel  that  God  was  protecting 
me  at  all  tiipes,  and  wherever  I  might  be.  And 
so  ]>eace  came  into  my  heart. 

From  that  time  I  could  perform  any  duty 
assigned  to  me  with  perfect  willingness.  I  fought 
four  or  five  battles  more ;  and  till  the  day  of 
captitulation  of  Pent  Arthur  I  remained  unhurt. 
All  this  I  owe  to  God. 

On  Feb.  4th  we  were  ordered  to  march  north¬ 
ward  ;  and  after  a  march  of  eight  days  we  came 
near  Mukden.  But  there,  when  crossing  a  river, 
I  fell  on  the  ice  and  was  injured  so  severely  in 
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the  joint  of  the  left  knee  that  I  was  sent  back  to 
Japan. 

1  was  isent  first  to  the  Tokyo  military  hospital 
H  lulc  there  1  was  given  a  number  of  tracts  and 
Scriptures.  I  read  them,  but  could  not  under- 
stand  their  teaching  well. 

Then  X  was  removed  to  the  Hikawa  hospital, 
where  a  Christian  service  was  held  every  Sunday! 
I  attended  the  service,  and  heard  much  about  the 
salvation  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God.  I  was 
greatly  moved ;  and  as  I  read  the  Bible  again  I 
understood  very  well.  I  learned  that  1  was  a 
sinner,  a  great  sinner ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  read 
from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  always  ready  to 
receive  those  who  1  Labour  and  are  heavy  laden/ 
and  also  tlmt  he  has  died  on  the  Cross,  *  That  who¬ 
soever  bclieveth  in  Him  should  not.  perish  hut  have 
everlasting  life.’  At  last  I  repented  of  my  sins, 
believed  in  God  and  Christ,  and  was  purified  by 
the  blood  which  was  shed  on  the  Cross.  Now  I 
was  a  son  of  God,  and  was  priviledged  to  call 
Him  ‘  Abba,  Father/ 

Since  that  time  my  heart  has  been  full  of  joy, 
and  i  have  had  an  inegpressable  peace  of  mind. 
AVlicn  an  unbeliever  my  heart  was  in  constant 
distress ;  it  was  filled  with  anger  and  vengence. 
But  now  it  underwent  a  complete  change,  and 
was  full  of  peace  and  love.  Such  were  the  bless¬ 
ings  given  me  from  God. 

.  When  summer  came,  the  Christians  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  come  to  the  hospital  on  account  of 
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contagious  diseases.  Thereupon  a  few  of  us 
Christians  in  the  hospital,  met  and  prayed  to¬ 
gether  that  we  might  he  able  to  teach  those  un¬ 
believers  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  thus  they  could 
share  in  our  joy. 

As  I  was  saved  by  His  grace,  I  was 
always  desirous  to  share  this  blessing  with  my 
comrades,  and  succeeded  in  leading  several  of 
them  to  this  same  happiness,  all  of  whom,  are 
now  working  as  His  faithful  servants. 

On  Dec.  16th,  1905,  I  was  declared  well  and 
came  back  to  my  home. 

I  now  go  to  the  hospital  to  supply  the  patients 
with  Scriptures,  and  to  comfort  them  with  the 
words  of  God.  I  always  carry  a  large  number ; 
and  some  one  asked  me  one  day  whether  the 
package  was  not  very  heavy.  To  this  I  replied 
It  is  heavy  indeed,  but  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  Cross  of  Jesus.” 

I  do  not  covet  worldly  treasures  any  more,  but 
those  given  by  Him  which  shall  neither  rust  or 
be  lost.  Jesus  promised  us  that  he  would  be 
with  us  till  the  end  of  the  world  and  so  I  will  not 
shrink  from  any  duty.  I  am  protected  by  His 
hands  and  am  working  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  is  calling  to  sinners  all  the  time,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  people  know  this  call.  Though 
the  path  is  rugged  I  shall  pass  over  it  with  ease 
when  the  Lord  is  with  me.  I  thank  God  day 
and  night  and  have  no  anxiety  or  fear.” 
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From  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

The  Army  Association  is  indeed  indebted  to 
you  for  the  loyal  manner  in  which  you  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  Testaments  and  Bible  portions.  To 
show  you  how  they  were  used  I  wish  that  I  could 
picture  to  you  the  building  at  Dalney  where  for 
five  months  we  ministered  day  and  evening  to  the 
returning  army.  Night  after  night  the  assembly 
room  was  crowded  with  brave  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
within  a  few  hours  would  be  steaming  toward  home 
friends  and  new  resjx»nsibilities. 

Several  times  when  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  I 
hold  up  before  those  bronzed  faces  the  portrait  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  told  what  he  had  said 
about  the  Bible,  always  closing  with  the  remarks 
that  if  any  body  present  wished  copies  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  we  should  be  glad  to  give  them  out  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 

Time  after  time  such  a  rush  was  made  for  these 
tiny  books  that  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sea 
of  hands  stretched  out  to  receive  the  Word  of  Life. 
We  finally  had  to  abandon  that  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  handed  out  the  booklets  during  the  day 
when  men  came  for  buttons  or  writing  paper.  Or 
often  we  stood  at  the  door  as  men  entered  and 
handed  each  a  Portion  there. 

At  Liaoyang,  for  many  weeks  after  the  supplies 
reached  us  fron  Japan,  a  bundle  of  religious  litera¬ 
ture  containing  one_oiLtiyQ_Go^eJs  was  handed  to 
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each  of  the  200  or  300  freight  cars  which  passed 
there  daily  full  of  returning  soldiers.  To  every  car 
containing  officers  copies  of  the  New  Testaments 
were  presented. 

One  such  Testemont  I  found  on  the  table  of  a 
Colonel  who  was  spending  a  night  at  Dalney. 
With  it  he  had  six  tracts.  He  said  that  for  many 
years  he  had  heard  of  Christianity,  and  now 
that  he  had  received  those  books  he  was  going  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible. 

What  has  resulted  from  the  distribution  of  these 
101.287  Portions  and  2.385  Testaments  only 
God  knows.  But  there  are  certainly  scores,  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  I  believe  thousands,  who,  like  the  young 
lieutenant  who  was  at  the  Sunday  worship  last 
night,  have  had  their  lives  changed  by  what  they 
found  in  the  Bible.  This  man  in  a  few  months 
read  the  Testament  through,  of  his  own  volition, 
gave  up  sake  (wine)  and  tobacco,  and  so  impressed 
his  friends  that  several  asked  him  to  get  a  Testa¬ 
ment  for  them  that  they  might,  discover  his  secret. 
Last  night  he  brought  two  other  youug  officers 
with  him. 

In  the  name  of  the  Army  Association  I  thank 
the  Bible  Society  most  heartily  for  the  invaluable 
aid  you  have  rendered. 

Very  faithfully, 

George  Gleason. 
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SEVENTEEN  YEARS  IN  PRISON 


OR 

THE  STORY  OF  YOSHITARO  KOCH!. 

By  Rev.  H.  Loomis. 

Yosliitaro  Kochi’s  father  was  at  one  time  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  hut  meeting  with  mis¬ 
fortune  in  his  business,  he  abandoned  his  home 
and  family;  and,  when  only  six  years  of  age, 
his  son  was  left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  taken  by 
one  of  his  fathei’s  creditors  and  treated  as  a 
slave.  In  his  distress  he  at  one  time  thought 
to  drown  himself.  Afterward  he  tried  to  run 
away,  but  was  caught,  brought  hack  and  treat¬ 
ed  more  cruelly  than  before.  At  fourteen  he 
obtained  employment  in  a  factory,  where  he 
met  bad  companions,  and  was  led  into  evil 
ways,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  position, 
lie  then  became  a  servant  in  a  disreputable 
house,  where  he  quarreled  with  his  mistress ; 
and  to  prevent  any  outcry  on  her  part,  seized 
her  by  the  throat  and  choked  her  to  death. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  restore  her  to  life, 
he  became  desperate,  and  after  taking  all  the 
money  he  could  find,  he  poured  a  large  quantity 
of  oil  on  the  floor  and  set  fire  to  the  house. 
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alarm,  thinking  that  all  traces  of  his  crime  had 
disappeared. 

However  the  body  was  discovered  and  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  The  company  of 
hardened  criminals  made  him  still  worse  ;  and 
when  Ins  father  and  mother  visited  him,  he 
paid  no  heed  to  their  words.  The  mother  used 
every  effort  to  get  her  son  free  but  all  was  in 
vain. 

One  night,  after  all  her  efforts  for  his  release 
had  failed,  she  was  walking  past  the  Shiba 
Presbyterian  Church,  and,  without  any  special 
object,  went  in  and  heard  a  sermon  in  which 
the  preacher  said,  “  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save 
sinners,  and  if  any  man  will  believe  in  Him,  lie 
will  be  saved.”  After  the  sermon  she  spoke  to 
the  preacher  about  her  wayward  son,  and, 
being  much  interested  in  her  case,  he  gave  her 
a  Bible,  saying,  “If  he  will  read  this  he  will 
be  converted  and  will  be  saved.”  Both  of  the 
parents  then  began  to  attend  the  church  and 
became  sincere  Christians. 

Then  his  mother  went  to  the  jail  and  said  to 
the  boy  :  “  Your  present  condition  is  due  to  the 
want  of  proper  care  and  training.  It  is  because 
of  our  neglect.  Now  I  will  give  you  this  Bible 
to  help  you,  and  though  you  are  uneducated,  I 
will  ask  God  to  make  you  able  to  read  it;  and, 
if  you  are  obedient,  perhaps  you  will  sometime 
be  pardoned.  My  only  request  is  that  vou  will 
read  this  book.” 

Touched  by  his  mother’s  love  and  teai-s,  the 
boy  was  interested  to  kuow  what  the  book  con- 
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tuined  ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  any  one  to 
read  it  for  him,  be  threw  it  away  and  kept 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse.  He  even  joined 
in  a  plot  with  others  to  kill  the  jailor  and  es¬ 
cape.  But  the  night  on  which  the  murder  was 
to  be  committed  he  was  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  jail,  nud  the  other  conspirators  were 
overpowered  and  killed.  He  alone  was  left. 

When  the  time  for  his  trial  came,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  court,  he  seized  the 
policeman’s  sword  and  ran  away.  He  was 
getting  further  and  further  from  his  pursuers, 
when  he  met  a  company  of  soldiers  by  whom 
lie  was  caught.  On  account  of  his  youth  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Had 
he  been  older,  he  would  have  been  hung. 

He  was  removed  to  Sendai,  where  he°secured 
the  confidence  of  his  keeper ;  and  seizin^  a 
favorable  opportunity,  ran  away.  He  was  fol- 
mwed  and  shot  at  but  fortunately  escaped. 
For  a  time  he  hid  in  the  fields,  but  after  awhile 
stole  some  clothing  and  came  to  Yokohama. 

One  night  lie  broke  into  a  house,  and  the 
owner  being  awakened,  he  was  pursued  and 
arrested.  He  was  recognized  by  one  of  the 
policemen,  and  to  his  life  sentence  was  added 
nine  years  more :  so  that  if  he  was  pardoned  by 
some  act  of  imperial  clemency,  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  would  still  remain. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  was  regarded  as 
such  a  dangerous  character  that  heavy  iron 
balls  were  fastened  to  his  feet  to  prevent  his 
escape.  All  this  punishfiient  only  confirmed 
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his  evil  tendencies.  In  his  own  words,  he  was 
like  a  wild  animal  that  had  to  be  kept  in  a 
cage.  He  gloried  in  his  wickedness,  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  make  others  worse. 

But  there  came  a  change.  A  Christian  war¬ 
den,  by  the  name  of  Arima,  spoke  to  him  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  his  bad  life.  Such 
unusual  and  unexpected  kindness  touched  his 
heart,  and  he  wept  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and 
repentance. 

After  this  he  had  a  dream.  In  it  he  saw  a 
noble  looking  youth  who  came  to  him,  and 
holding  out  a  book,  said  :  “  Read  it.  It  will  do 
you  good  ;  and  it  is  good  for  the  people  of 
Japan.  In  it  is  found  eternal  life.” 

He  took  the  book  and  while  thinking  about 
it,  one  of  the  men  awakened  him.  Then  he 
began  to  reflect  upon  his  past  life ;  and  so  much 
was  he  troubled  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
remembered  that  the  book  which  he  had  seen 
in  his  sleep  was  the  same  that  his  mother  had 
given  him,  and  feeling  that  it  was  God’s  word, 
he  went  to  sleep  again. 

The  second  time  the  youth  came  to  him 
saying :  “  Read  this  book  and  you  will  have 
eternal  life.” 

Then  he  bought  a  Bible;  but  having  no 
education,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  it. 
He  asked  one  of  his  companions  to  read  it  for 
him  ;  but  the  man  ouly  laughed,  and  said  that 
such  a  book  taught  one  how  to  become  a  good 
sleight-of-hand  performer,  and  to  steal.  (This 
is  a  common  idea  among  ignorant  people.) 
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Afterward,  lie  nsked  a  Buddhist  priest  to 
rend  it.  The  priest  refused  saying,  “If  you 
Want  me  to  read  for  you,  you  must  get  another 
book.” 

He  was  much  discouraged,  and  was  tempted 
to  give  it  up  ;  hut  he  was  very  unhappy,  and 
having  learned  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
officers  was  a  Christian,  he  asked  her  to  teach 
him.  This  was  cheerfully  done. 

After  much  effort  he  was  able  to  read  a  little 
in  the  Bible,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  it. 
He  soon  stopped  smoking,  chewing,  drinking 
wine  and  all  his  evil  habits.  Because  of  this 
Jus  companions  made  fun  of  him  and  at  one 
time  threatened  to  kill  him. 

W  hat  he  read  in  the  Bible  gave  him  new 
hope  and  courage,  but  he  feared  to  read  it 
publicly.  So  he  would  tear  out  a  leaf  and  read 
it  over  and  over,  until  he  had  committed  it  to 
memory.  Afterward  he  would  hide  away  for 
hours,  simply  to  study  the  Bible.  In  spite  of 
much  persecution  he  began  to  testify  to  the 
saving  power  of  God.  Some  of  his  companions 
also  became  Christians;  and  owing  to  the 
hatred  and  opposition  they  met  with,  asked  the 
warden  to  give  them  a  separate  room  where 
they  would  be  free  from  annoyance.  This 
made  the  opponents  very  angry.  Once  he 
was  set  upon,  and  he  fought  for  a  while,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  the  Bible  says, 

"  Love  your  enemies,”  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
began  to  ask  the  Lord  to  forgive  them.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes,  his  enemies  had  fled. 
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The  kind  warden  at  length  complied  with 
their  request  and  gave  the  Christians  a  separate 
room  for  worship,  and  in  a  short  time  their 
number  increased  to  two  hundred.  They  now 
became  bold  and  testified  continually  to  God’s 
goodness  and  power  to  save. 

For  a  time  they  had  the  ministrations  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Toineoka  as  chaplain,  who  encouraged 
them  greatly  ;  and  at  one  time  there  were  four 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  reading  the  Bible. 

Subsequently  the  Buddhists  became  very 
active  and  Christian  chaplains  were  not  allow¬ 
ed.  Then  the  persecutions  were  renewed  ;  and, 
though  many  of  the  professed  Christians  went 
back  to  their  heathen  practices,  he  determined 
more  than  ever  to  cling  to  God. 

At  length  he  asked  the  warden  that  he 
might  have  a  room  to  himself,  but  was  told 
that  it  was  against  the  rules.  The  request  was 
repeated,  but  with  the  same  result.  After  seve¬ 
ral  refusals  he  became  disheartened  and  took  the 
matter  to  God  in  prayer.  lie  was  finally  put 
into  a  small  room  where  he  had  what  he  so 
much  desired  and  that  was  a  chance  to  study. 
He  gave  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  and  afterward  turned  to  the  Old. 

One  day  as  he  was  looking  out  of  his  door, 
he  saw  an  insane  man  attack  the  warden,  at¬ 
tempting  to  kill  him  with  a  sword.  The  war¬ 
den  cried  out,  “  Yoshitaro,  come  and  help  me.” 
Ilis  cell  was  locked  with  strong  bolts,  but  he 
pushed  against  the  door  and  the  bolts  broke. 
He  rushed  out  and  saved  the  warden’s  life. 
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This  was  seen  by  others  to  whom  he  said  :  “  It 
was  by  God’s  help  that  I  was  able  to  do  this.” 

After  tins  the  warden  said  to  him  that  he 
thought  at  first  he  was  crazy,  but  now  he  under¬ 
stood  all  about  it.  From  that  time  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  out  of  his  room  as  he  pleased. 
Both  men  and  officers  came  to  talk  with  him 
about  religion,  and  he  was  treated  by  all  with 
consideration  and  respect. 

When  a  very  wicked  boy  was  brought  to 
prison,  and  was  continually  causing  distur¬ 
bances,  one  of  the  officers  said  :  “  Yoshitaro  is 
a  good  man.  Put  the  boy  in  with  him.”  The 
result  was  the  boy  became  quiet  and  obe¬ 
dient. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
eight  hundred  prisoners  were  released  and  Mr. 
Kochi’s  sentence  was  shortened.  On  his  way 
back  to  Yokohama  they  were  obliged  to  spend 
a  night  at  Mororan.  The  kind  officer  said : 
“  You  have  had  such  a  lmid  time  these  many 
long  years,  you  may  now  order  anything  you 
want  to  eat.”  Among  other  things  that  were 
brought  to  him  were  wine  and  tobacco.  When 
Mr.  Kochi  declined  to  take  these,  the  officer  was 
much  surprised  and  said,  “  So  you  are  a  man 
who  fears  God.  Well,  I  can  sleep  well  to¬ 
night,  for  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  Christian.” 

On  reaching  Yokohama  he  found  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Alima  and  his  own  mother  whom 
he  had  not  met  for  seventeen  years,  aud  their 
joy  was  very  great. 

He  was  given  a  place  as  nurse  in  the  hospital 
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prison.  Among  the  patients  was  a  Buddhist 
priest  who  treated  him  very  harshly  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  skill  of  Mr.  Kochi  so  changed  the  mind 
of  the  priest  that  he  gave  up  praying  to  Buddha 
and  became  a  Christian. 

After  various  experiences,  he  discovered  that 
there  was  in  his  heart  much  of  spiritual  pride. 
He  also  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  many  in 
the  hospital  had  died  and  he  had  not  been  as 
earnest  ns  he  should  have  been  about  their 
salvation.  The  thought  of  such  things  so  filled 
him  with  regret  and  sorrow  that  he  set  apart  a 
time  for  special  prayer  to  God  that  he  might 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  and  made 
a  true  servant  of  his  Master. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Kochi’s  re¬ 
lease  ;  and  through  all  this  time  he  has  shown 
the  spirit  of  a  true  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  As  opportunity  has  come  to  him  lie 
has  testified  to  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
purify  the  blackest  heart.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  Refor¬ 
matory  Home  in  Tokyo,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  rendered  most  efficient  service.  Lately  he 
has  applied  to  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
become  a  colporter,  and  is  now  engaged  in  dis¬ 
tributing  among  the  people  the  blessed  Word 
that  has  brought  such  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
own  soul. 


AMONG 


JAPANESE  SOLDIERS. 


"  1  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me." 


Rev.  H.  Loomis, 


AGENT 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


Takasaburo  Yoshimasu 

(As  he  was) 


Takasaburo  Yoshimasu 
(As  he  now  is) 


AMONG 

JAPANESE  SOLDIERS. 


Takasaburo  Yoshimasu  is  26  years  of  age 
and  was  called  to  go  to  the  war  in  the  month 
of  August  1904.  He  left  a  wife,  and  a  little 
daughter, — born  after  his  departure,  which  he 
has  never  seen. 

On  the  night  of  November  28th  he  was 
among  the  troops  engaged  in  the  assault  upon 
Port  Arthur,  and  was  struck  by  a  ball  which 
deprived  him  of  both  of  his  eyes. 

After  he  was  thus  wounded  he  was  very 
much  depressed  in  spirit ;  and  he  felt  that  life 
to  him  in  such  a  condition  would  be  of  no 
value.  He  had  never  heard  of  Christ ;  and 
had  no  source  of  comfort  for  this  life,  or  hope 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Rather  than  be  a  burden  to  his  family,  and 
endure  the  some  wretched  condition  of  mind 
and  heart  he  determined  to  take  his  own  life ; 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  has  misery.  But  in 
his  sightless  condition  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  purpose;  and  was  sent  to  the  Toyama 
hospital  in  Tokyo. 

There  he  was  found  by  Miss  AVirick,  who 
told  him  of  Christ,  and  how  He  would  give 
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him  peace  of  mind,  joy  in  his  heart,  keep  him 
from  sinr  and  give  him  eternal  life  in  heaven. 

In  the  words  of  Miss  Wirick,  “It  was  a 
new  and  wonderful  story ;  and  he  was  eager  to 
catch  every  word  of  soug,  prayer  and  Scripture 
teaching.  God  owned  and  blessed  the  message 
thus  received,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  confessed 
his  sins  and  prayed  that  he  might  understand 
the  wonderful  truths  that  he  had  heard.  As 
he  would  bow  on  his  knees  and  elbows  in 
prayer,  with  his  face  on  his  unseen  Bible,  we 
knew  he  had  found  the  Savior. 

“Life  was  now  a  different  thing  to  him.  He 
was  completely  happy  ;  and  he  began  to  make 
plans  for  the  future. 

“While  we  were  doing  all  we  could  to  help 
him  a  letter  came  from  the  Agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  saying  he  would  give  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind,  to  all  soldiers  in  the  hospital  who  had 
lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 

“  How  glad  we  were  to  get  the  Gospel  of 
John  for  this  poor  blind  man  !  We  taught 
him  the  characters,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  he  had  read  the  first  nine  chapters,  much 
of  which  he  has  committed  to  memory. 

Miss  Wirick  has  procured  a  small  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  the  raised  letters,  and  with  it 
he  has  written  to  her  a  letter,  the  translation  of 
which  is  as  follows. 

“  Teacher  of  Christ ;  I  am  very  thankful  to 
have  recently  learned  of  God’s  great  love  to 
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the  world ;  for,  when  I  was  first  wounded,  there 
could  be  nothing  greater  than  ray  suffering, 
and  ray  life  was  filled  with  anguish  all  the 
time. 

After  coining  to  the  hospital,  and  hearing 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ’s  love,  I  knew  ray  sins  were  great  in  His 
sight,  and  I  repented  and  prayed  that  He  would 
take  them  away  and  give  me  His  love  and 
peace.  I  was  happy  then,  aud  ray  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  continually.  All  sorrow  and 
anguish  disappeared,  and  f  now  have  happiness 
and  peace  that  those  who  have  eyes  cannot 
know,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  there  is  a 
living  God  for  the  blind,  and  thank  you  for 
helping  me  know  the  way  of  salvation.” 

Miss  Wirick  adds  “  Daily  we  find  him  read¬ 
ing  his  Bible,  with  many  other  soldiers  gathered 
around  him  ;  watching  his  face  as  it  lights  up 
with  gladness  as  his  fingers  touch  each  new 
word,  and  listening  to  the  truth  as  he  reads  it 
to  them.  As  he  sits  up  and  tells  them  about 
what  he  reads,  the  Spirit  shines  out  through  his 
wounded,  scarred  face  until  it  is  beautiful  with 
joy  and  peace.  He  is  the  happiest  man  in  his 
building,  and  a  comfort  and  help  to  every  man 
in  the  wards.  Hundreds  are  asking  for  this 
Gospel  that  has  saved  him,  aud  it  is  for  us  to 
supply  them.” 
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Work  among  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

From  Mrs.  J.  K.  McCauley  of  Tokyo. 

“  The  Gospels  you  seat  me  are  all  gone,  ami 
there  are  men  who  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  a  Bible  still  unsupplied.  They  want  Scrip¬ 
tures  far  more  than  any  tract,  however  attrac¬ 
tive  the  cover. 

The  men  uow  in  this  hospital  are  in  a  pitia¬ 
ble  condition.  The  frost  of  Manchuria  did 
more  awful  work  than  bullet  or  sword  : — men 
without  fingers,  without  toes ; — some  without 
feet  at  all.  And  so  pale,  so  emaciated  from 
the  long  dropping  off  process  of  those  precious 
hands  and  feet. 

One  man,  yesterday,  when  offered  a  Gospel, 
held  up  two  stumps,  all  wrapped  up: — off  at 
the  wrist.  His  face  told  the  despair  of  his 
heart.  I  fixed  up  a  Bible  before  him,  propped 
it  open,  turned  the  leaves  up  a  little  at  the 
corners,  and  showed  him  how  to  turn  it  with 
his  tongue. 

His  comrade  on  the  right  had  his  thumbs 
and  the  lower  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  help  him.  The  comrade  on  the  left, 
had  his  left  hand,  but  had  lost  his  right  at  the 
wrist.  One  man  we  found  with  neither  hands 
nor  feel,  Yet  amid  all  this  depression  we  gave 
out  some  Hymn  Books  and  had  a  song  service. 

I  want  Testaments  for  these  men,  who  will 
never  go  back  again.  Send  me  five  hundred. 
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and  a  lot  of  Gospels.  If  you  have  any  picture 
albums,  send  for  these  men  especially  -—the 
meu  who  were  frost-bitten. 


From  Miss  M.  A.  Claggett  of  Tokyo. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  where  there  were 
between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  soldiers, 
they  were  told  that  we  had  a  hundred  and  fifty 
testaments  which  we  wished  to  give  to  those 
who  wanted  to  study  Christianity. 

1  here  was  such  a  rush  for  them  that  the 
•officer  lii  charge  was  afraid  that  some  one 
would  be  hurt,  and  so  stopped  (he  distribution. 

•  5  t'1®  men  w°uld  not  move ;  and  one  of  them 
said,  «  Those  books  were  brought  for  us  and 
we  are  going  to  stay  here  till  we  get  them.’ 
oeeing  the  situation,  the  officer  smiled,  bowed 
took  up  the  books  and  tossed  them  into  the 
crowd  until  all  had  been  given  away;  and  such 
disappointed  faces  as  there  were  amona-  those 
who  did  not  get  a  book. 

Presently  some  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  tell 
them  what  the  Bible  was,  and  how  they  should 
begin  to  study  it.  One  man,  with  an  anxious 
face  said  :  ‘  I  want  to  believe  in  Jesus.  Please 
tell  me  how.’  Another,  when  told  how  Jesus 
came  to  save  from  the  power  of  Satan,  said 
-then  1  want  to  believe  in  Jesus.’ 

I  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  bund¬ 
led  and  fifty  of  those  who  have  received  Testa- 
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ments.  All  have  said  they  wanted  to  study 
Christianity. 

Truly  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
which  now  seems  thoroughly  aroused,  is  most 
amazing.  To  me  it  seems  the  Lord’s  time  here 
in  Japan.” 

From  Miss  E.  P.  Milliken,  Tokyo. 

“Last  Sunday  afternoon  Miss  Mizuto  and  I 
took  a  supply  of  Testaments  and  tracts  and 
went  to  one  of  the  hospital  wards,  where  men 
are  badly  crippled  and  cannot  get  out  to  the 
meetings.  They  are  so  ill  that  they  are  in 
little  rooms,  only  three  beds  in  a  room.  They 
said  they  rarely  had  visitors,  and  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  our  coming,  and  especially 
over  the  books.  A  number  of  them  said  they 
had  heard  of  the  Bible,  and  had  long  wanted  to 
see  it.  One  man  said  he  had  read  “  Iioto- 
togisu  ”  (Mr.  Tokutomi’s  famous  Novel)  and 
always  remembered  the  girl  who  found  “  Ko- 
fuku  ”  (happiness)  in  the  Bible.  He  was 
going  to  search  the  Testament  through  and  see 
if  there  was  “  Kofuku  ”  in  it  for  him. 

As  we  went  down  the  hall,  and  the  men 
found  that  Howers,  singing  and  books  were 
coming,  they  made  ready  for  us  by  straighten¬ 
ing  out  their  bed  clothes  and  pulling  them¬ 
selves  up  on  their  elbows  to  listen.  Their 
politeness  always  finds  some  way  of  expressing 
itself.  A  few  of  them,  who  were  able  to  walk 


on  crutches,  hopped  out  of  bed  aud  followed  us 
irom  room  to  room. 

We  had  not  quite  finished  the  round  when 
the  hour  came  for  visitors  to  withdraw.  We 
were  hastily  sending  flowers  into  the  yet  un¬ 
voted  rooms,  and  writing  down  the  names  of 
a  tew  men  with  special  requests,  when  I  heard 
a  plaintive  voice  saying,  ‘Ask  them  please 
not  to  go  away  without  giving  me  a  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  followed  up  the  voice  and  found  a 
man  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  quite  too  ill  to 
raise  his  head,  but  he  stretched  out  to  me  a 
tract  ;  The  story  of  the  Crucifixion  ’  ‘  This 
was  given  to  me  in  Hiroshima,’  lie  said  ‘I 
have  read  it  over  and  over.  They  say  there  is 
more  about  the  same  story  in  the  Bible.’ 

I  gave  him  a  Testament,  and  asked  his  name 
promising  to  see  him  the  next  time.  ‘  Dont 
forget  He  said  eagerly,  ‘  Next  time.’  I  was 
glad  indeed  that  I  had  the  Testament  to  give 
him  then,  for  I  almost  doubted  whether  there 
would  be  a  ‘Next  time.’ 

After  we  left  the  building  several  heads 
were  stretched  from  the  windows  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  wards  with  requests  for  Testaments.  We 
give  the  Gospels  and  tracts  to  most  beginners 
but  .Testaments  only  to  the  men  who  specially 
ask  for  them,  and  they  read  these  with  an 
avidity  that  is  marvelous. 

Last  Wednesday  four  men,  from  a  ward 
which  we  had  never  yet  visited,  sent  us  their 
cards  asking  that  we  come  and  talk  with  them. 
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They  had  seen  some  of  their  friends  with  Tes¬ 
taments,  and  said  they  would  greatly  like  to 
have  a  copy  for  themselves.  They  asked  so 
many  intelligent  questions  that  we  promised 
to  bring  each  one  a  Testament  the  next 
time. 

In  Ward  No.  7  there  is  a  little  group  of  men 
who  have  now  been  reading  the  Bible  for  some 
weeks.  Most  of  these  men  have  only  one  eye, 
yet  they  read  a  little  daily.  The  Bible  has 
been  their  only  teacher,  except  for  the  few 
words  we  have  time  for  each  week  ;  and  from 
it  they  have  learned  the  great  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  men  said  lie  would 
soon  be  dismissed.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he 
would  go  to  church  after  he  went  home:  adding, 

‘  You  mean  to  become  a  Christian,  do  you 
not  ?  ’  ‘I  am  a  believer,’  was  his  ready  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  indeed  I  feel  sure  he  is. 

To-day  we  had  a  call  from  a  young  officer 
who  has  been  in  one  hospital  and  another  for 
about  eight  months.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
near  death’s  door,  and  he  says  he  is  sure  the 
good  cheer  he  received  from  the  Bible,  directly 
and  indirectly,  helped  greatly  toward  his  re¬ 
covery. 

This  evening  a  letter  came  from  a  man  who 
had  just  been  removed  to  the  new  hospital  for 
an  operation.  He  writes  that  he  knows  no  one 
in  his  new  surroundings ;  ‘  Yet,’  he  adds,  ‘  I 
do  not  feel  alone.  I  have  the  wonderful  con- 
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sciousness  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  with 
me.  This  I  owe  to  the  Bible  given  to  me  at 
Shibuya  hospital.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate¬ 
ful  I  am.’ 

We  begin  to  see  how  the  seed  sown  in  the 
hospitals  is  bearing  fruit  elsewhere.  Fathers 
and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  men 
are  wanting  to  know  about  the  religion  that 
has  brought  comfort  to  the  soldiers. 

No  matter  how  many  books  we  take  to  the 
hospitals  we  never  have  enough  to  supply  all 
who  want  them.  A  number  of  men  said  they 
had  heard  that  there  was  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible,  and  were  much  pleased  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  read  one.  Lieut.  Iguchi  gave 
us  a  list  of  fifty  men  to  whom  he  had  given 
Testaments,  who  had  promised  to  read  them 
daily,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  religious 
things,  that  finds  expression  both  among  officers 
and  men,  can  be  nothing  but  the  direct  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

From  Miss  L.  J.  Wirick  of  Tokyo. 

“  The  last  box  of  Gospels  was  such  a  blessed 
help  to  us,  for  the  soldiers  who  are  coming  in 
so  thick  and  fast  are  reaching  their  hands  out 
■eagerly  for  them  every  time  we  go  into  the 
wards.  As  many  as  could  came  running  into 
the  halls  and  asked  for  Gospels  till  our  supply 
was  soon  gone.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  be  able  to 
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put  them  into  the  outstretched,  waiting  hands 
of  these  true,  brave  soldiers. 

Yesterday  six  wardeus  asked  for  Testaments ; 
and  seven  soldiers  in  one  ward  are  earnestly 
studying  the  Bible. 

If  the  people  who  are  furnishing  the  Society 
with  means  could  see  how  eagerly  these  brave 
men  receive  the  Gospels,  and  ask  for  them,  I 
am  sure  we  would  be  furnished  with  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  May  God  bless  every  one 
who  makes  the  gift  of  these  books  possible.” 

From  Mrs.  D.  B.  Schueder,  Sendai. 

“  The  Bible  portions  and  tracts  are  going 
fast,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  you  for  more  in 
the  near  future.  On  Saturday,  as  usual,  we 
had  an  excellent  meeting.  To  a  crowded  room 
we  sang  Christian  hymns,  and  talked  to  them 
about  the  Saviour,— Our  Redeemer  ;  and  when 
we  were  through  they  were  all  wild  to  get  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  our  hearts  were  made 
glad  to  hear  three  tell  us  in  that  one  afternoon 
that  they  wanted  to  be  Christians.  We  have 
now  five  seekers,  and  they  are  in  earnest,  I 
tell  you. 

One  young  man,  just  as  we  were  going  out 
of  the  door  for  home,  ran  to  me  and  said, 
‘  Will  you  not  please  give  me  a  whole  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  I  would  like  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  want  to  study  more  ?  ’  I  take  the  names  of 
such  men,  and  have  our  pastor  visit  them  pri¬ 
vately. 
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The  soldiers  are  glad  to  have  us  come.  On 
Saturday  a  whole  crowd  came  out  to  see  us  off’ 
and  a  number  ran  to  the  ends  of  the  verandas 
and  called  out  to  us  as  we  passed  along,  ‘  Be 
sure  to  come  again.’  Truly  this  work  is  glo¬ 
rious.” 


From  Miss  R.  J.  Watson,  Nagoya. 

“  Your  box  of  Gospels  came  on  Monday.  It 
is  a  treasure;  and  the  girls  and  Japanese 
teachers,  as  well  as  myself,  are  very  happy 
over  the  contents. 

I  go  twice  each  week  to  the  hospitals  here, 
doing  what  I  can.  It  stirs  me  through  and 
through  to  see  how  readily  they  take  our  litera¬ 
ture  and  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  sow  broad¬ 
cast  the  seeds  of  Christianity, -then  trust  God  to 
water  and  care  for  it,  until  it  grows  to  perfect 
fruit.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  liberal 
donation. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  the 
American  Bible  Society.” 

From  Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  Osaka. 

“  The  hospital  work  has  been  full  of  sur¬ 
prises  from  the  start.  In  reply  to  a  modest 
request  last  spring  the  physician  replied  that 
the  whole  place,  and  all  the  other  hospitals  yet 
to  be  built,  were  at  my  disposal  for  Christian 
work.  The  under  doctors  and  nurses  were 
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ordered  to  let  me  pass,  and  to  give  any  assist¬ 
ance  that  I  required.  Most  astonishing  of  all 
is  _  the  appetite  which  the  men  themselves 
evince  for  tracts  and  Christian  books. 

The  men  are  perfectly  respectful  and  cour¬ 
teous.  Since  they  have  faced  death,  the  great 
question  is  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
their  minds.  Many  have  heard  the  truth  else¬ 
where  and  are  now  ready  aud  at  leisure  to  give 
it  careful  attention.  Many  more  listen  forthe 
first’  time  and  hear  with  evident  wonder  of  the 
love  of  God.  Many  have  been  deeply  impress¬ 
ed  and  have  kept  us  acquainted  with  their 
■change  of  address, -sending  requests  for  Chris¬ 
tian  literature.  One  wrote  of  a  cousin  just 
returned  from  the  field,  and  begged  us  to  do 
for  this  cousin  what  we  had  done  for  him,  and 
point  him  to  God. 

What  has  impressed  me  is  that  these  men 
want  something  that  they  think  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  give  them.  It  is  reported  of  au 
Iyo  regiment  that  of  the  five  precious  things 
which  the  men  always  kept  upon  their  persons, 
und  cherished  till  death,  oue  was  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.” 

From  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers. 

One  of  the  missionaries  working  in  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  in  Tokyo  received  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
in  which  he  writes;  “I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  present  of  the  book,  which  may  well  be 
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called  “  My  clearest  friend.”  I  lmve  been  fa¬ 
vorably  disposed  towards  your  religion  for 
many  years,  but  I  bad  only  a  copy  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Luke  to  read. 

“Some  days  ago  I  was  honored  with  your 
visit  and  was  given  copies  of  various  noble 
books  which  prepare  the  way  for  beginners. 
From  these  I  have  learned  that  God  is  always 
protecting  us,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  us 
happiness.  At  the  same  time  my  regard  for 
the  Bible  has  been  constantly  increasing.  God 
has  given  us  everything ;  and  so,  in  turn  we 
should  observe  His  teachings. 

If  I  may  only  be  numbered  among  the  be¬ 
lievers  of  your  religion  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.” 

Another  writes,  “  I  was  greatly  moved  by 
your  address  here  yesterday  and  wish  to  trust 
myself  to  such  a  merciful  God  as  you  have 
taught  us  about,  and  worship  Him  heart  and 
soul ;  and  do  my  best  for  our  Emperor  and  our 
country  as  long  as  I  live.  I  wish  to  study  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  have  some  useful 
books  in  regard  to  it.  Please  send  me  some 
books.  I  will  lend  them  to  my  numerous  com¬ 
rades  and  to  my  relations  as  well.” 

Another  writes,  “I  thank  you  for  the  visit 
you  have  paid  to  us,  and  also  for  the  precious 
books  you  have  kindly  given  me.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  you,  ns  I  have  been 
removed  to  another  hospital.  But  my  faith  in 
Christ  has  never  wavered  and  I  find  it  the 
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greatest  enjoyment  in  the  morning  and  at  even¬ 
ing  to  read  the  Bible.'*’ 

A  soldier  who  was  in  the  hospital  three 
months,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  Bible 
studeuts,  has  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  says, 
“  I  went  to  the  war  in  the  autumn  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shoju.  It  was  a 
great  trial  to  be  wounded,  but  my  wounds  were 
bandaged  and  I  returned  to  Tokyo  and  Toyama 
hospital. 

I  had  spent  a  hundred  days  and  nights  in 
darkness  and  useless  thought  about  death,  with¬ 
out  any  peace  of  mind  or  heart,  and  at  last  I 
did  not  care  what  my  comrades  said:  I  cried 
out,  ‘Oh  !,  If  there  truly  is  a  God,  come  aud 
save  me ! 

Fortunately  the  next  day  you  visited  me 
and  I  heard  the  wonderful  words  of  Christ, 
which  gave  me  faith  iu  God,  and  an  assurance 
of  eternal  life. 

There  are  many  who  are  troubled  about 
their  future  life  and  wandering  in  the  darkness, 
without  hope,  and  the  Gospel  you  are  teaching 
them  will  give  hope  and  faith  in  God  as  it  has 
me.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  teaching 
me  uot  only  for  this  life,  but  the  life  to  come. 

I  entered  my  regiment  again  a  few  days 
ago.  Please  help  me  to  know  the  wonderful 
truth  of  Christ  as  often  as  you  can.” 
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COMFORT  BAGS. 

Manchuria,  April  24th,  1905. 

“  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  assistance  offered  by  you  to  us  soldiers 
at  the  front,  by  way  of  comforting  us  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  On  receipt  of  the  Comfort  Bag,  the 
other  day,  I  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  great  many  nice  things,  each  of  which 
gave  me  great  joy.  Now  I  will  enumerate 
them  and  see  what  comfort  they  will  give. 

1.  lhe  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Very  nice, 
indeed,  because  it  will  tell  us  from  whence 
Jesus  Christ  has  come;  it  fits  best  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  our  souls  and  comforts  our  hearts,  especi¬ 
ally  iu  time  of  war. 

2.  Socks.  Also  a  good  thing,  because  they 
prevent  cold,  and  comfort  our  feet  which  are 
wearied  by  a  long  journey. 

3- — Towel.  Also  nice  thing,  because  it  will 
cleanse  our  bodies  and  consequently  comfort 
our  spirit  by  refreshing  it. 

4. — Paper  and  envelopes.  Very  good. 
These  are  the  mediums  for  transporting  words; 
and  they  enable  us  to  know  about  our  dear 
ones  at  home,  and  prevent  our  home  sickness. 

5- — Pencil.  Very  necessary  thing  because  it 
enable  us  to  write  our  dairy  which  will  comfort 
our  mind  by  recalling  the  present  couditiou  of 
our  life  be  bequeathed  to  our  descendants ;  and 
after  the  war  is  over  it  will. 
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6.  Canned  articles.  Very  nice,  because 
they  are  excellent  for  food  iu  war  time  and 
comfort  our  appetite. 

Thread,  needles,  buttons,  very  neces¬ 
sary  things  because  they  enable  us  to  mend  our 
clothes  and  comfort  our  body. 

Now  you  see,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Comfort 
Bag  that  does  not  comfort  us  in  one  way  or  other. 

U.  Otsuka. 


